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I       elebrate  the  glorious  sound  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
^^  Orchestra  by  subscribing  now  for  the  1991-92 
season.  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  present  a 
season  of  magnificent  music,  offered  in  21  different  series 
options  at  Symphony  Hall  and  a  three-concert  series  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  season  also  includes  BSO  Open 
Rehearsals,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Youth  Concerts. 

Write  for  complete  ticket  and  program  information  for  the 
BSO's  Boston  and  New  York  series:  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call 
Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


Subscribe 
now  for 
1991-92! 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as 
"The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's 
former  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors;  in  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gives  an  annual  concert,  and  in  recent  years  a 
weekend  of  jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast 
quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 
Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
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in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  seventh  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  had  been  written  for  the  ceremony  and  had 
arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion that  it  has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  TheTMC  was 
Koussevitzky 's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty 
in  composition,  operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  him- 
self taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music  and  the  orchestral  literature  with 
talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many  of 
the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer  brings  trea- 
sured memories  of  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a 
love  affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  visitors  who  are  in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its  festival  concerts.  The 
quality  of  this  orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly  as- 
tonishes visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have 
been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  a  professional  career  as 
instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20%  of 
the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  that  figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 
study  for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors,  and  composers.  The  Tanglewood  Semi- 
nars are  a  series  of  special  instructional  programs,  this  summer  including  the  Phyllis 
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How  to  get  cash 

,  without  a 
big  production. 


There  are  more  than  4,000  Yankee  24®  ATMs 
giving  command  performances  all  over  New 
England.  So  when  your  wallet  is  sold  out,  look 
for  Yankee  24.  There's  bound  to  be  a  Yankee  24 
machine  at  a  nearby  shopping  center,  grocery 
store,  or  local  bank.  So  if  your  bank  is  a  member 
of  our  network,  you  can  use  the  card  and  code  you 
box  offices  all  over  New  England.  With  Yankee  24, 
a  big  song  and  dance  number. 


YANKEE 
24 

New  England's  name  for  cash. 

already  have  to  get  cash  at  our 
it's  always  easy  to  get  cash  without 


Look  for  Yankee  24  ATMs  in  these  convenient  locations  in  the  Tanglewood  area: 

Lee:  241  Main  Street,  Xpress24  Cash  •  1  Park  Street,  Bank  of  New  England; 

75  Park  Street,  Lee  Savings  Bank;  Lenox:  1400  Holmes  Road,  Lenox  Savings  Bank; 

Stockbridge:  Elm  Street,  Lee  Savings  Bank  •  Park  St  &  Route  7,  Xpress24  Cash 

To  find  Yankee  24  ATM  locations  while  traveling  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  just  call  1-800-YANKEE24  (1-800-926-5332). 
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Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966,  educa- 
tional programs  at  Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to 
become  involved  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Today,  Boston  University,  through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that 
offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  twelve 
separate  programs  for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


CLASSICAL  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Over  6,000  classical  titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices;  a 
large  number  on  CD's,  some  cassettes,  and  a  good  selection  on 
vinyl  LP's. 
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Summer  Retail  Hours  Mon.-Sat.  1 1:30  AM-5:30  PM  •  For  Orders  Only  1-800-992-1200 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

.         Rte  102  Opposite  Kay-Bee  Toys,  Lee,  MA  •  (413)  245-4080 


Seiji  Ozawa  works  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
at  the  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all 
Tanglewood  concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood 
Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermis- 
sion; and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  per- 
sonal check,  or  major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card, 
please  call  TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York 
City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and 
specially  priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 
Regular  lawn  tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for 
specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE 
OF  CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  audio  and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent 
or  guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge 
must  sit  with  their  parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five 
must  be  seated  toward  the  rear  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age 
of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  con- 
certs. This  policy  does  not  extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children. 
Organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  266-1492,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday 
morning  at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $10  and 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN 
WALKWAYS  are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  park- 
ing attendants. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must  leave 
early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  use 
of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  also  prohibited. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise 
and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Memories  of  Tangle  wood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tangle  wood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)637-1600 

Monday  through  Saturday:  1 0am  to  4pm 
Friday  and  Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


REST  ROOMS  AND  PAY  PHONES  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note, 
however,  that  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during 
concerts. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING 
CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  avail- 
able to  donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as 
you  enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  be- 
fore concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  cloth- 
ing, accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday;  from  6  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  from  7  p.m. 
on  Theatre  concert  nights;  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music, 
and  musical  supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory 
and  artists  heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon 
to  6  p.m.,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass 
House. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 

Opposite  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the 
Hawthorne  Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — 
where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  on  the  Tappan  family  estate  in  the  Berk- 
shires  in  1850  and  1851.  There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  of  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  and  two  children's  books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood 
Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage 
now  houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history, 
and  this  summer  features  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  donated  by  Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  de- 
scendants of  the  Tappan  and  Brooks  families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public  throughout  the  summer: 

Tuesday  through  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


CROSBY'S 


GOURMET  PICNICS,  TAKE-OUT  &  CATERING  COMPLEMENTED 
BY  A  FINE  SELECTION  OF  WINE,  BEER  &  SPARKLING  WATERS. 

62  CHURCH  STREET,  LENOX,  MA  01240 
TELEPHONE  413-637-3396 


,  Tlfflfftf  ffSTOILn 

— '     Richard  Dunlap,  Artistic  Director    ' — 

MAINSTAGE 

KISS  ME  KATE  ■  June  24  -  July  1 3 

TRAINS  ■  July  16 -27 

THE  REAL  THING  ■  July  30  -  August  10 

CALIFORNIA  SUITE  ■  August  13-31 

UNICORN  STAGE 

A  SLAP  IN  THE  FARCE  &  A  MATTER  OF 

WIFE  AND  DEATH  ■  JULY  3 -20 

DEREK  ■JULY  24  -AUGUST  3 

SARITA«AUGUST7-24 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE  UNDER  THE  TENT 

Thurs  -  Sat  at  1 1  AM  ■  June  28  -  August  24 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

BOX  OFFICE 
413-298-5576 
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FINE    ART    •    SWISS    ARMY 
JEWELRY    •    ART    GLASS 
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SIMPLE 
TREASURES 

THE     BEST     SEAT 

in  the 
BERKSHIRES 


Light  but  sturdy,  a  backsaver  for 
concert  pleasure.  $39.50 


66   CHURCH   ST.   LENOX,   MA 
413      •      637      •      8980 
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IN   THE    BERKSHIRES 

OPEN 
HOUSE 


Daily  1  -  4  PM 
off  Route  7, 

north  of  Pittsfield 

•  Site  built  homes  from 

$129,900  »Town  water,  sewer 

and  roads  •  Lawn  care  &i  snow 

removal  •  Attached  garage 
•  Full  basement  •  Pool  &l  tennis 

Offered  by  PITTSFIELD 

tL  413  499-4610 

evergreen  236  South  Street 

relflty  lenox 

The  Full  Service     413  637-3381 
Agency  44  St.  Anne's  Ave. 
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acob'sPillow 


for  12  weeks  - 

over  100 

performances 

by  over 

30  companies.  .  . 

June  14  -  September  1 

in  the.  .  . 

Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

6/25  -  6/29  Russian  Village  Festival 

7/2,  7/3       Margaret  Jenkins  Dance  Co 

7/5,  7/6       Trisha  Brown  Company 

7/9  -  7/1 3    Lar  Lubovitch  Dance  Co 

7/16    7/20  Ballet  Chicago 

7/23  -  7/27  Garth  Fagan  Dance 

7/30  -  8/  3   Parsons  Dance  Company 

8/6  -  8/1 0    Jazzdance+Steps  Ahead 

8/13  -  8/17  Dayton  Contemporary  Dance  Co 

8/20    8/24  New  Amsterdam  Ballet 

8/27  -  8/31  Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

Plus  the  Studio/Theatre  (6/14  -  9/1 ) 
&  Inside/Out  (6/25  8/31 ) ! 

For  a  complete  schedule  call  or  write: 

413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

PO  Box  287 

Lee,  MA  01238 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket. 


IMPORT  AUTO  SERVICE 

QUADRIFOGLIO  PERFORMANCE,  INC; 


MAINTENANCE 
REPAIR 

RESTORATION 
PERFORMANCE  MODIFICATION 

QUALITY,  HONESTY,  INTEGRITY 

SPECIALIZING  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  AUTOMOBILES 
FROM  ECONOMY  TO  LUXURY  AND  PERFORMANCE 

■J-.  563  EAST  STREET 
(413)  499-2025  PITTSFIELD,  MA  01201 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

73rd  Season  of  .Chamber  Music 

Aug.  24,  Ridge  String  Quartet 
Sept.  15,  Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Sept.  22,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  29,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

Oct.  6,  Cleveland  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  eighteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was  named 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  following 
a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the  or- 
chestra in  Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States  have  included  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European 
music  festivals,  in  1979;  four  visits  to  Japan;  and,  to 
celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  four- 
teen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England.  In 
March  1979  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  made  an  historic  visit  to  China  for  a  signifi- 
cant musical  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and 
discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  becoming  the  first  American  performing  ensemble  to  visit  China 
since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  In  December  1988  he  and  the  orchestra 
gave  eleven  concerts  during  a  two-week  tour  to  England,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  In  December  1989  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  Japan  for  the  fourth  time,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  an  eight-city  North  American 
tour  in  the  spring  of  1991 ;  a  seven-city  European  tour  is  scheduled  to  follow  the  1991 
Tanglewood  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  the  Paris  Opera;  he  has  also  conducted  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1983,  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  he  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  St.  Francis  ofAssisi.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Orchestre 
National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  and  Telarc  labels. 


Transcendent. 

Chaotic. 

Seductive. 

Surreal. 

Heroic. 

Reflective. 

Romantic. 

Alchemical. 


Art  that  matters. 


Five 

Points 

Gallery 


Rte  295  -  East  Chatham,  NY 

20  Mins.  from  Tanglewood 

518  -  392  -  5205 
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Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  advisor.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  at  Tanglewood,  in  1964,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mahler's  Kindertoten- 
lieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss'  Elektra,  with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title 
role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatiana 
Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat 
mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  the  two  Liszt  piano 
concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel 
Faure.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and, 
on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss'  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1990-91 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Max  Winder 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1991 


Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Lucia  Lin 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
§Joseph  Conte 
§Joseph  Scheer 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 


Jerome  Lipson 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 


Marcjeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
§  Susan  Culpo 
§  David  Rubinstein 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  ana  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Legufa 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
§  Theresa  Borsodi 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
§  Nicolas  Tsolainos 


Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
§  Julie  Vaverka 
Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Steven  Emery 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 

Acting  Stage  Managers 

John  D.  Demick 
Cleveland  Morrison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


Since  1773 


Drawing  by  Douglji  McGregor 
People  by  Normjn  Rockwell 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 


d§j  The  Red  LieN  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Country  Curtains 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  110th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
atTanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  last  summer. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 
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the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams'  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  numer 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 
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Our  lake 
waters  perform  miracles 


They  dissolve  the  stresses  and  strains  of  everyday  living. 
D  The  Berkshires'  most  successful  4-seasons  hideaway,  a  gated  private 
enclave  with  14 -mile  lake  frontage,  golf  and  Olympic  pool,  tennis, 
Fitness  Center,  lake  lodge  —all  on  the  lake.  □  Carefree  3-and  4- 
bedroom  country  condominiums  with  luxury  amenities  and 
skylights,  fireplaces,  decks.  Minutes  from  Jiminy  Peak,  Brodie 
Mountain,  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Canyon  Ranch.  In  the  $200s. 

SEE  FURNISHED  MODELS,  SALES  CENTER  TODAY. 
(413)  499-0900  or  Tollfree  (800)  937-0404 

Dir:  Rte.  7  to  Lake  Pontoosuc.  Turn  left  at  Lakecrest  sign  *   ~lVi  ArawwYva  ir- 

on Hancock  Rd.  Vmile  to  Ridge  Ave.  Right  turn  to  Lakecrest  gated  entry.  DIRECTLY  ON  LAKE  PONTOOSUC 
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THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
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An  all-digital  salute  featuring  favorite  marches  including  Strike  Up  The  Bond, 

Stars  And  Stripes  Forever,  Semper  Fidelis,  Seventy-Six  Trombones,  ElCapiton,  and  others. 

Parades  pass  by,  but  the  music  can  march  on. 

I  LOVE  A  PARADE"  Produced  by  Thomas  Z.  Shepard. 

Also  available:  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and 
John  Williams  illuminate  the  Great  White  Way  with  over  72  minutes 
of  Broadway's  best.  Includes  music  from  "Miss  Saigon." 

Available  on  Sony  Classical 
Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes. 

S,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  ©  1991  Sony  Classical  GmbH 
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Bafeys  Original  irish  Cream- Liqueur.®  imported  by  ©  1991  The  Paddington  Corporation-,  Forties,  N,J>  17%  ale.  by  ypi. 
H&agen-Dazs  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Hlagen-Dazs  Company  ihc. 


MOZART  AT  TANGLE  WOOD— 1991 


Perhaps  no  composer  is  better  known  to  the  musical  world  by  way  of  stories  that  are 
untrue,  or  at  least  substantially  misleading,  than  Mozart.  Even  the  form  of  his  name 
most  frequently  encountered — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart — is  one  that  he  himself 
never  used.  It  has  been  foisted  upon  him  by  a  generation  of  scholars  who  seem  to 
have  wanted  him  frozen  in  marble,  like  a  classical  statue  of  unsurpassable  perfection, 
rather  than  a  living,  vital,  fascinating,  and  contradictory  himan  being  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  supreme  composers  of  all  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  mythologizing  about  someone  whose  documented  life 
is  so  remarkable,  beginning  with  an  inborn  musicality  and  inventiveness  that  was  the 
wonder  of  his  composer- father  and  leading  to  the  composition  of  dozens  of  the  most 
beloved  works  in  the  repertory.  Yet  even  the  most  sober  scholars  have  repeated  such 
tales  as  the  legend  that  Mozart  was  out  of  favor  with  the  Viennese,  that  he  was  at  the 
edge  of  starvation  during  most  of  his  last  years,  that  his  wife  Constanze  was  a  shrewish 
and  incompetent  burden  upon  him,  that  he  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  Recently, 
the  play  Amadeus  and — even  more — its  very  different  film  version  have  convinced 
audiences  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  was  a  dolt  and  a  musical  philistine,  that  Mozart 
himself  was  a  buffoon,  and  that  Salieri  acted  upon  pangs  of  murderous  jealousy  to  rid 
himself  of  a  rival  (a  matter  often  investigated  and  long  since  thoroughly  disproved). 

Yet  it  is- not  because  of  the  colorful,  but  false,  stories  that  we  remember  Mozart  in 
the  year  that  brings  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  far-too-early  death.  It  is,  quite  simply, 
because  his  music  remains  to  touch  us,  to  invite  us  to  share  our  common  humanity,  in 
a  way  unmatched  by  that  of  most  other  composers.  Chamber  music  and  works  for 
outdoor  performance,  church  music,  compositions  for  the  theater  and  the  concert 
hall,  these  are  the  legacy  of  Mozart,  and  they  are  with  us  today  as  much  as  ever.  In- 
deed, they  are  more  with  us  than  ever,  since  we  have  long  since  overcome  the  roman- 
tic backlash  that  viewed  Mozart  as  a  delicate  flower  without  depth  or  profundity.  Now 
we  can  find  in  his  operas  a  warmhearted  understanding  of  human  frailty  and  human 
potential.  In  his  piano  concertos,  symphonies,  quartets,  quintets,  and  divertimenti  we 
enjoy  a  feeling  for  order  and  balance  sorely  lacking  in  our  world.  In  all  of  these  works 
and  more  we  can  find  wit  and  pathos  intertwined,  projected  through  singable  melody, 
richly  varied  and  apposite  instrumental  color,  and  bold  harmony. 

Tanglewood  will  celebrate  the  life  of  Mozart  during  the  summer  of  1991  with  per- 
formances of  works  representing  the  two  areas  in  which  he  was  utterly  unmatched: 
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opera  and  piano  concerto.  Idomeneo,  Mozart's  greatest  opera  seria,  will  be  performed 
on  July  13;  the  choice  of  this  work  is  doubly  appropriate,  because  Idomeneo  received 
its  American  premiere  in  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  production  directed  by  Boris 
Goldovsky,  as  recently  as  1949,  an  indication  of  how  rapidly  we  have  rediscovered  vast 
sections  of  his  output. 

Thirteen  of  the  mature  piano  concertos  appear  in  this  summer's  Shed  concerts  as 
well,  played  by  as  many  different  interpreters  (on  Boston  Symphony  programs  unless 
otherwise  noted):  K.449  in  E-flat  (Cecile  Licad,  August  11,  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra),  K.450  in  B-flat  (Jeffrey  Kahane,  August  9),  K.453  in  G  (Peter 
Serkin,  August  18),  K.456  in  B-flat  (Imogen  Cooper,  July  14),  K.459  in  F  (Robert 
Levin,  July  10,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Orchestra),  K.466  in  D  minor 
(Ivan  Moravec,  August  2),  K.467  in  C  (Mitsuko  Uchida,  August  23,  with  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra),  K.482  in  E-flat  (Paul  Badura-Skoda,  July  28),  K.488  in  A  (Richard  Goode, 
July  21),  K.491  in  C  minor  (Alicia  de  Larrocha,  July  26),  K.503  in  C  major  (Emanuel 
Ax,  August  4),  K.537  in  D  (Yefim  Bronfman,  August  10),  and  K.595  in  B-flat  (Evgeny 
Kissin,  July  19).  In  addition,  Emanuel  Ax  performs  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.271,  with  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  on  July  14,  and  Maria  Clodes  Jaquaribe  plays 
the  D  major  concerto,  K.451,  with  the  BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra  on  August  24. 

Other  Mozart  works  to  be  heard  this  summer  include  various  chamber  pieces  (June 
28  and  June  30),  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  3  (Itzhak  Perlman,  July  7),  Symphony 
No.  29  (July  10),  the  Rondo  in  A  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.386  (Robert  Levin,  July  10), 
ballet  music  from  Idomeneo  (July  12),  the  concert-rondo  "Al  desio  di  chi  t'adora,"  K.577 
(Frederica  von  Stade,  July  17),  choral  music  (Venite  populi,  K. 260,  July  21),  the  string 
quartet  No.  23  in  F,  K.490  (Takacs  Quartet,  August  22),  and  the  serenade  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik,  K.525  (August  23). 

These  performances  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  most  treasur- 
able  works  of  Mozart  in  any  way,  but  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  taste,  in  a  fairly 
concentrated  dose,  the  many  flavors  of  Mozart's  music,  which  remains  no  less  miracu- 
lous simply  because  the  many  stories  we  have  been  told  about  him  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Wolfgangs  sister  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  father  Leopold. 
The  portrait  on  the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  died  in  July  1778. 
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Friday,June28,at8:30 
SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Malcolm  Lowe,  violin  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Burton  Fine,  viola  Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 

Jules  Eskin,  cello  Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass  Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 

Leone  Buyse,  flute  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 

Alfred  Genovese,  oboe  Everett  Firth,  percussion 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Quartet  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.285 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondeau:  Allegretto 

Ms.  BUYSE;  Messrs.  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola,  KA9S,Kegelstatt 

Andante 
Menuetto;Trio 
Rondeaux:  Allegretto 

Messrs.  KALISH,  WRIGHT,  and  RHODES 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  in  B-flat  for  bassoon  and  cello,  K.292(196c) 
Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Messrs.  SVOBODA  and  ESKIN 

Program  continues . . 


Quintet  in  G  minor  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  cello,  K.516 

Allegro 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio — Allegro 

Messrs.  LOWE,  SMIRNOFF,  RHODES,  FINE, 
and  KROSNICK 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  stage  agency. 
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When  Mozart  was  in  Mannheim  in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  he  met  a  wealthy  Dutchman 
whom  he  identifies  in  his  letters  as  "Dejean";  this  was  Ferdinand  Dejean  (1731-97),  a 
surgeon  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  who  was  an  amateur  flutist.  He  commis- 
sioned from  Mozart  a  set  of  six  quartets  for  flute  and  strings,  as  well  as  three  flute 
concertos.  Mozart  needed  the  money  that  the  commission  would  bring  in,  but  his 
attention  was  distracted  at  that  time  by  a  passionate  attachment  to  a  brilliant  young 
singer,  Aloysia  Weber.  In  fact  the  young  man  wrote  to  his  father  suggesting  that  he 
might  marry  Aloysia,  then  go  off  to  Italy  with  her  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  manag- 
ing her  career.  Who  can  be  surprised  that  Papa  Leopold  would  have  none  of  that!  He 
ordered  Wolfgang  to  finish  the  commissioned  works  and  get  on  to  Paris,  where  he 
stood  some  chance  of  making  his  fortune.  But  still  Mozart  dallied.  His  excuse  to  his 
father  was  that  he  really  couldn't  compose  music  easily  for  an  instrument  he  disliked, 
but  this  was  patently  a  way  of  avoiding  the  confession  that  he  was  in  fact  spending  all 
his  time  with  Aloysia  Weber.  In  the  end  he  completed  only  three  of  them,  and  even 
these  works  involved  the  ruse  of  adapting  some  of  their  material  from  other  composi- 
tions. Mozart  had  to  accept  a  reduced  payment  for  the  material  he  provided,  and  the 
pieces  in  question  have  suffered  from  something  of  a  bad  press  ever  since.  Yet  they 
are  works  of  considerable  charm,  gracefully  written  for  the  featured  instrument.  The 
D  major  quartet,  first  to  be  composed,  gave  Mozart  the  least  trouble.  He  completed  it 
on  Christmas  day  in  1777.  The  highlight  of  the  quartet  is  its  slow  movement  in  B  minor, 
an  expressive  elegy  that  remains  one  of  the  great  moments  in  the  literature  for  the 
flute.  The  finale  is  a  delicious  dancing  rondo. 


Clarinet:  the  very  name  of  the  instrument  tells  us  that  its  earliest  proponents  con- 
sidered it  a  "little  clarino,"  a  substitute  in  some  sense  for  the  brilliant  high  trumpets 
(clarini)  of  the  Baroque  era;  and  for  most  of  its  early  history  (extending  through  virtu- 
ally the  entire  eighteenth  century),  players  tended  to  specialize  in  either  the  high  or 


low  end  of  the  instrument,  known  as  the  clarinet  and  chalumeau  registers  respec- 
tively. No  modern  instrument  owes  more  to  the  imagination  of  a  single  composer 
than  the  clarinet  does  to  Mozart,  who  wrote  for  his  friend,  clarinetist  Anton  Stadler, 
music  that  exploits  both  registers  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a 
real  personality.  From  the  time  he  composed  Idomeneo  in  1780,  clarinets  became  an 
essential  and  memorable  part  of  his  opera  orchestra,  and  they  contribute  to  the  spe- 
cial color  of  Symphony  No.  39.  But  most  of  all  Mozart  wrote  three  works  in  which  the 
clarinet  is  especially  featured:  the  trio  in  E-flat,  K.498,  in  1786,  the  Clarinet  Quintet, 
K.581,  in  1789,  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  K.622,  not  quite  two  months  before  his 
death  in  1791. 

Mozart  entered  the  opening  bars  of  the  E-flat  trio  into  his  personal  catalogue  of 
compositions  on  August  5,  1786,  as  the  last  of  three  chamber  works  with  piano  to  be 
composed  that  summer  following  the  first  production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mozart 
wrote  it  for  the  Jacquin  family,  or  rather  for  the  daughter  of  the  family,  Franziska, 
who  would  have  played  the  piano  part  in  the  home  performances,  while  Stadler 
played  the  clarinet  and  Mozart  himself  the  viola  (his  own  favorite  instrument  when 
performing  chamber  music).  The  music  is  small-scaled  and  intimate,  obviously  in- 
tended for  the  personal  pleasure  of  the  performers,  but  it  is  also  a  remarkably  unified 
score,  with  basic  motives  recurring  in  different  movements. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Mozart  composed  the  trio  while  playing  skittles  (a  form 
of  bowling),  hence  the  nickname  "Kegelstatt"  ("skittles-lane"  or  "bowling  alley")  by 
which  it  is  known  in  German.  Alas  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  tale.  The 
nickname  should  really  be  applied  to  the  charming  horn  duets,  K.487,  which  Mozart 
had  composed  about  a  week  earlier:  there  he  actually  wrote  on  the  manuscript  "untern 
Kegelscheiben"  ("while  playing  skittles"). 

When  Artaria  published  the  trio  in  1788,  he  was  clearly  worried  that  there  weren't 
enough  clarinetists  around  to  make  it  a  commercial  success,  because  he  listed  the 
scoring  on  the  title  page  as  for  piano,  violin,  and  viola,  then  added  the  note:  "The 
violin  part  may  also  be  played  by  a  clarinet"!  But  the  melodic  character  and  the  soft 
accompaniment  figures  in  the  low  register — for  which  Stadler  was  famous — call  for 
the  clarinet  at  every  point.  And  it  is,  in  any  case,  highly  unlikely  that  clarinetists  would 
ever  willingly  give  up  this  work. 


*     * 


The  Sonata  in  B-flat  major,  K.292(196c),  for  bassoon  and  cello  is  known  only  from 
an  edition  published  in  Berlin  nearly  a  decade  after  Mozart's  death.  It  is  presumed  to 
have  been  composed  in  Munich,  probably  in  early  1775,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  a 
date,  a  performer,  or  any  function  for  which  Mozart  might  have  written  this  music. 
When  the  sonata  was  edited  for  the  New  Mozart  Edition,  the  editor  proposed  that 
perhaps  Mozart  intended  it  for  two  bassoons,  but  Uri  Toeplitz,  who  has  written  a 
study  of  Mozart's  use  of  the  wind  instruments,  believes  it  to  be  spurious.  Whether  it  is 
really  by  Mozart  or  not,  the  sonata,  laid  out  in  three  movements  in  the  customary 
fast-slow-fast  pattern,  continues  a  long-standing  tradition,  going  back  to  the  Renais- 
sance, oibicinia — chamber  music  for  two  melody  instruments,  each  of  which  provides 
accompaniment  and  support  for  the  other. 


*     * 


Mozart  was  not  the  first  composer  to  write  string  quintets,  but  the  genre  was  still  a 
new  one,  without  established  conventions,  when  he  turned  to  it  in  1787  for  two  mas- 
terpieces, K.515  in  C  major  and  the  string  quintet  in  G  minor,  K.516,  both  works  of 
extraordinary  scope  and  expressive  power.  The  addition  of  a  second  viola  to  the  well 
established  medium  of  string  quartet  gives  new  opportunity  for  richness  of  sound  in 


the  middle  of  the  texture,  since  violas  can  serve  simultaneously  as  melody  and  accom- 
panying instruments.  It  is  not  clear  why  Mozart  turned  to  quintet  composition  at  this 
time,  and  almost  completely  away  from  the  creation  of  symphonies  and  concertos, 
which  had  dominated  his  output  in  the  years  immediately  preceding.  Suggestions 
that  he  may  have  been  angling  for  a  position  with  the  chamber-music-loving  King  of 
Prussia  are  unconvincing,  since  Mozart  made  no  evident  attempt  for  several  years  to 
communicate  these  works  to  that  monarch.  Most  likely  he  simply  wanted  to  work  in 
relatively  uncharted  territory,  employing  a  genre  that  could  be  intensely  personal 
(unlike  the  more  "public"  symphony  or  piano  concerto)  while  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing greater  fullness  of  sound  than  the  string  quartet.  (In  any  case,  some  Austrian 
composers  had  written  symphonies  for  five-part  string  orchestra  with  two  viola  lines, 
and  these — like  many  symphonies  of  the  time — were  occasionally  performed  in  pri- 
vate homes  with  one  stringed  instrument  on  a  part;  thus,  the  concept  of  a  string  quin- 
tet with  two  violas  would  not  be  considered  in  any  way  bizarre.) 

Mozart  entered  the  C  major  quintet  in  his  catalogue  of  works  on  April  19,  1878;  the 
G  minor  work  followed  less  than  a  month  later,  on  May  16.  The  closeness  of  dates 
suggests  that  he  conceived  them  as  a  contrasting  pair,  one  expansive  and  brilliant 
(K.515  is  by  far  the  longest  four-movement  work  that  he  ever  wrote,  exceeding  the 
average  length  of  the  other  string  quintets  by  some  400  measures),  the  other  inner- 
directed  and  plaintive.  Each,  in  its  own  way,  is  a  peerless  masterpiece  of  chamber 
music  technique  and  personal  expression. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  morbidly  obsessed  with  death.  On 
April  4  Wolfgang  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  Leopold  (who  was  himself  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  final  illness),  lamenting  the  death  of  his  friend  Count  August  von 
Hatzfeld,  a  gifted  musician  of  Wolfgang's  age: 

I  have  now  made  a  habit  of  being  prepared  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  for  the  worst.  As 
death,  when  we  come  to  consider  it  closely,  is  the  true  goal  of  our  existence,  I  have 
formed,  during  the  last  few  years,  such  close  relations  with  this  best  and  truest 
friend  of  mankind,  that  his  image  is  not  only  no  longer  terrifying  to  me,  but  is 
indeed  very  soothing  and  consoling. 

This  dark,  even  fatalistic  mood  may  well  have  entered  into  the  quintet  that  he  com- 
posed in  Vienna  even  as  Leopold  lay  dying  in  Salzburg,  though  we  certainly  do  not 
need  to  know  this  fact  to  be  aware  of  the  extraordinarily  personal  quality  of  the  musi- 
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cal  expression.  Where  the  C  major  quintet  had  been  spacious,  the  opening  of  the  G 
minor  work  is  compact,  emphasizing  a  limited  number  of  themes  of  narrow  compass, 
often  broken  up  into  plaintive  sighs.  The  violas,  with  their  throbbing  accompaniment, 
maintain  a  high  level  of  tension,  reinforced  by  the  chromatic  harmonies  and  broken 
by  abrupt  pauses.  The  suspense  is  fully  sustained  throughout  the  movement  until  the 
coda,  when  the  life  force  seems  about  to  die  away. 

The  minuet  is  also  in  the  home  key  of  G  minor,  thus  continuing  the  mood  of  the 
opening.  Strong  chords  on  the  offbeats  at  the  ends  of  some  phrases  have  an  unsettling 
effect.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  magical  touches  comes  at  the  opening  of  the 
Trio,  where  Mozart  repeats  the  last  four  bars  of  the  minuet,  but  now  in  G  major  in- 
stead of  minor. 

The  adagio  in  E-flat  is  wonderfully  yearning  and  romantic.  The  rich  chordal  texture 
of  the  hymnlike  opening  seems  at  first  utterly  tranquil,  but  soon  little  figures  are 
tossed  back  and  forth  from  top  to  bottom,  and  Mozart  begins  the  expected  modula- 
tion to  the  dominant  key  (B-flat),  colored  by  tiny  warning  shudders  in  the  second 
viola.  The  new  key  arrives — but  in  the  minor  mode,  made  more  tense  by  the  nervous 
repeated  notes  in  the  lower  strings.  Mozart  seems  about  to  reiterate  the  dark  B-flat 
minor  passage  with  a  new  cadence,  but  this  leads  to  one  of  the  greatfrissons  in  all  of 
music:  just  when  we  expect  a  repeat  of  the  previous  outburst,  the  first  violin  soars  up 
to  a  D-natural,  the  highest  note  heard  so  far  in  the  movement,  to  turn  the  darkness  of 
minor  to  a  sweetly  ecstatic  song  in  B-flat  major.  This  is  only  enriched  in  the  next  phrase 
when  the  first  viola  and  the  violin  sing  in  imitation. 

All  through  the  slow  movement  the  instruments  have  been  muted.  When  they 
remove  the  mutes  to  start  the  Adagio  introduction  to  the  last  movement,  they  add  a 
newly  piercing  quality  to  the  poignant  lamentation  that  is  in  store.  The  great  Mozart 
scholar  Hermann  Abert  notes  a  relationship  between  this  sombre  passage  and  the 
moment  in  Die  Zauberflote  when  Tamino  and  Pamina  reach  the  "gates  of  dread"  before 
undergoing  the  fearsome  ordeal  of  fire  and  water  from  which  they  are  able  to  emerge 
into  the  light  of  a  happy  future.  Although  that  great  scene  was  still  four  years  in  the 
future  when  Mozart  composed  this  quintet,  the  finale  has  something  of  the  same 
effect:  a  spiritual  pilgrimage  through  doubt  and  difficulty  finally  ending  as  the  sun 
bursts  through  to  a  lighthearted  6/8  Allegro  that  bespeaks  the  fullness  of  human  joy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 
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Saturday,  June  29,  at  8:30 
SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 

CHRISTA  LUDWIG,  mezzo-soprano 
LAURENCE  DAVIS,  piano 

The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  after  each 
group  of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within 
each  group. 


SCHUBERT 


MAHLER 


Geheimnis,  D.491 

ImAbendrot,  D.799 

Auf  der  Donau,  D.553 

DerTod  und  das  Madchen,  D.531 

Sehnsucht,  D.636 

Der  Musensohn,  D.764 

Um  schlimme  Kinder  artig  zu  machen 

Phantasie 

Ich  atmet'  einen  linden  Duft 

Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen 

Um  Mitternacht 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


STRAUSS 


Dein  blaues  Auge,  Opus  59/8 

An  ein  Aolsharfe,  Opus  19/5 

Sapphische  Ode,  Opus  94/4 

Liebestreu,  Opus  3/1 

Standchen,  Opus  106/1 

Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer,  Opus  105/2 

Gefunden,  Opus  56/1 

Du  meines  Herzens  Kronelein,  Opus  21/2 

Begegnung 

Die  Nacht,  Opus  10/3 

Ruhe,  meine  Seele,  Opus  27/1 

Morgen,  Opus  27/4 


Laurence  Davis  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  was  not  the  first  great  German  composer  to  write  songs 
(the  lyric  urge  being  apparently  inborn  in  the  human  breast),  but  he  created  a  new 
genre  of  song  that  far  surpassed  his  splendid  forerunners  Mozart  and  Haydn,  both  of 
whom  wrote  a  few  songs  that  seem  to  prefigure  Schubert's  approach.  Melody  is  central 
to  song,  and  Schubert's  melodies  boast  a  rare  and  wonderful  simplicity  and  directness 
— to  such  a  degree  that  many  have  become  virtual  folk  songs  in  German-speaking 
countries.  But  what  was  quite  new  in  his  songs,  rarely  attempted  by  earlier  composers, 
was  the  significance  of  the  accompaniment,  now  called  upon  to  build  a  world  of  ex- 
pression around  the  voice,  to  suggest  depths  only  hinted  at  in  the  words  or  the 
melody,  to  allow  for  rich  irony  or  to  create  instantaneous  changes  of  mood  with  a 
sudden  chord  or  striking  new  texture. 

Schubert's  songs  number  in  the  hundreds.  Sometimes  the  texts  come  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  great  lyric  poets  of  the  German  language,  replete  with  rich  suggestion. 
Just  as  often  they  are  little  more  than  hackwork  by  one  of  the  composer's  roommates 
or  casual  friends.  In  either  case,  Schubert  chose  to  set  the  text  because  of  expressive 
possibilities  that  he  could  perceive,  regardless  of  its  merits  from  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view.  Once  turned  into  song,  the  poem  ceases  to  be  simply  a  text  and  becomes  an 
entirely  new  entity  in  which  words  and  music  have  been  married  by  the  composer's 
genius.  The  expressive  result  is  more  specific  (because  the  music  creates  a  particular 
mood  for  the  words)  and  often  richer  (because  the  music  and  the  text  can  create  an 
ironic  counterpoint  for  one  another). 

The  poem  for  Geheimnis  ("Secret")  was  addressed  to  Schubert  himself  by  the  poet 
Johann  Mayrhofer.  He  received  the  poem  and,  no  doubt  feeling  some  obligation,  set 
it  to  music  in  October  1816,  just  about  the  time  he  moved  out  of  his  family  school- 
house  and  into  the  center  of  Vienna,  where  he  would  regularly  come  into  contact 
with  the  poet.  ImAbendrot  ("In  the  gloaming")  is  one  of  several  songs  Schubert  com- 
posed about  sunset.  It  is  wonderfully  serene  and  simple  harmonically,  hushed  and 
almost  motionless,  yet  marked  by  those  Schubertian  touches  that  give  new  life  to  even 
the  most  traditional  harmony.  Aufder  Donau  ("On  the  Danube")  is  another  Mayrhofer 
song,  redolent  of  the  pessimism  of  that  ultimately  suicidal  writer.  The  musical  imag- 
ery of  lapping  water  at  the  beginning  seems  to  predict  a  cheerful  nature  picture,  but 
soon  unusual  modulations  turn  the  mood  to  desolation.  This  is  a  little-known  but 
powerful  song.  Der  Tod  und  das  Mddchen  ("Death  and  the  Maiden"),  composed  in  Feb- 
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ruary  1817,  is  perhaps  best  known  because  Schubert  reused  some  of  its  musical  mate- 
rial in  1824  as  the  basis  of  a  set  of  variations  in  his  D  minor  string  quartet,  thus  clearly 
demonstrating  the  song's  fame  at  that  time.  It  is  cast  as  a  dialogue  in  which  Death  is 
no  longer  the  creature  of  terror  from  medieval  portrayals  of  the  Last  Judgment,  but 
rather  a  consoling  and  welcome  release  from  world- weariness  and  pain.  Sehnsucht 
("Longing")  is  the  second  of  two  settings  that  Schubert  made  of  the  same  Schiller 
poem.  The  first — a  very  early  composition  of  1813 — was  utterly  replaced  by  this  new 
version,  apparently  written  early  in  1821  for  a  concert  recital  by  the  bass  Josef  Gotz  (it 
was  fairly  unusual  to  write  songs  specifically  for  public  performance  at  that  time; 
most  Lieder  were  intended  for  singing  at  home).  It  is  a  substantial  work  cast  in  very 
diverse  musical  sections,  each  echoing  the  mood  of  the  poem.  Der  Musensohn  simply 
dances  with  enthusiasm  and  energy,  which  dominates  so  fully  that  Schubert  chooses 
not  to  express  the  tinge  of  longing  in  the  last  lines.  The  alternating  stanzas  are  musi- 
cally related  but  different  enough  (and  in  a  different  enough  key)  to  sound  ever  fresh. 
The  work  thus  has  the  simplicity  of  folk  song  yet  the  span  and  stretch  of  art  song. 


Geheimnis  (Mayrhofer) 

Sag  an,  wer  lehrt  dich  Lieder, 
So  schmeichelnd  und  so  zart? 
sie  zaubern  einen  Himmel 
Aus  triiber  Gegenwart. 


Secret 

O  tell,  who  taught  you  songs, 
So  charming  and  so  fine? 
They  conjure  up  a  heaven 
Out  of  a  dismal  day. 


Erst  lag  das  Land  verschleiert, 
Im  Nebel  vor  uns  da, 
Du  singst,  und  Sonnen  leuchten, 
Und  Fruhling  ist  uns  nah. 


The  land  lay  overcast  before  us 
And  covered  with  a  fog, 
You  sing  and  suns  shine  brightly, 
And  spring  is  suddenly  near. 


Den  schilfbekranzten  Alten, 
der  seine  Urne  giesst, 
Erblickst  du  nicht,  nur  Wasser, 
Wie's  durch  die  Wiesen  fliesst. 


The  reed-crowned  ancient  one 
Who  pours  from  his  urn, 
Is  never  seen,  only  the  water 
As  it  flows  through  the  meadows. 


So  geht  es  auch  dem  Sanger, 
Er  singt,  er  staunt  in  sich; 
Was  still  ein  Gott  bereitet, 
Befremdet  ihn  wie  dich. 


So  it  is  with  the  singer, 

He  sings  and  is  himself  amazed, 

As  you  are,  by  what  a  god  has  made. 


Im  Abendrot  (Lappe) 

O  wie  schon  ist  deine  Welt, 
Vater,  wenn  sie  golden  strahlet, 
Wenn  dein  Glanz  herniederfallt, 
Und  den  Staub  mit  Schimmer  malet; 
Wenn  das  Rot,  das  in  der  Wolke  blinkt, 
In  mein  stilles  Fenster  sinkt. 


At  Sunset 

Oh  how  beautiful  is  Thy  world, 
Father,  when  it  shines  like  gold; 
When  Thy  radiance  descends 
And  paints  the  dust  with  splendor; 
When  the  red  that  gleams  in  the  clouds 
Falls  upon  my  silent  window. 


Konnt  ich  klagen,  konnt  ich  zagen, 
Irre  sein  an  Dir  und  mir? 
Nein,  ich  will  im  Busen  tragen, 
Deinen  Himmel  schon  allher, 
Und  dies  Herz,  eh'  es  zusammenbricht, 
Trinkt  noch  Glut  und  schliirft 
noch  Licht. 


Could  I  complain,  could  I  waver, 
Doubt  Thee  and  myself? 
No,  I  will  carry  in  my  breast 
Thy  heaven  even  here; 
And  this  heart,  ere  it  fails, 
Shall  still  drink  in  the  warmth 
and  inhale  the  light. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Auf  der  Donau  (Mayrhofer) 

Auf  derWellen  Spiegel  schwimmt  ein  Kahn, 
Alte  Burgen  ragen  himmelan, 
Tannenwalder  rauschen  geistergleich, 
Und  das  Herz  im  Busen  wird  uns  weich. 

Denn  der  Menschen  Werke  sinken  all; 
Wo  ist  Turm,  Pforte,  wo  der  Wall 
Wo  sie  selbst,  die  Starken,  erzgeschirmt, 
Die  in  Krieg  und  Jagden  hingesturmt? 
Wo?  Wo? 


On  the  Donau 

A  boat  swims  on  the  mirror  of  waves, 
Old  towers  reach  up  to  the  sky, 
Pinewoods  rustle  ghost-like, 
And  our  hearts  within  us  melt. 

For  man's  work  all  sink; 
Where  is  the  tower,  the  gates,  where  the  wall, 
Where  themselves,  the  strong  ones,  ironclad, 
Who  stormed  away  to  war  or  to  the  chase? 
Where?  Where? 


Trauriges  Gestriippe  wuchert  fort, 
Wahrend  frommer  Sage  Kraft  verdorrt; 
Und  im  kleinen  Kahne  wird  uns  bang. 
Wollen  drohn,  wie  Zeiten,  Untergang, 
Untergang,  Untergang. 


A  mournful  thicket  rises  apace 
While  the  power  of  pious  legend  withers; 
And  in  the  little  boat  we  are  fearful. 
Waves,  like  time  passing,  threaten  downfall, 
downfall,  downfall. 


Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen  (Claudius) 

Das  Madchen: 
Voriiber,  ach,  voriiber! 
Geh,  wilder  Knochenmann! 
Ich  bin  noch  Jung,  geh,  Lieber! 
Und  riihre  mich  nicht  an. 


Death  and  the  Maiden 

The  Maiden: 

Go  on,  oh,  go  on  past  me! 

Go,  harsh,  bony  Death! 

I  am  still  young.  Go,  please, 

and  do  not  touch  me. 


Der  Tod: 

Gib  deine  Hand,  du  schon 

und  zart  Gebild! 
Bin  Freund  und  komme  nicht 

zu  strafen. 
Sei  guten  Muts!  Ich  bin  nicht  wild, 
Sollst  sanft  in  meinen  Armen  schlafen! 


Death: 

Give  me  your  hand,  you  fair 

and  gentle  thing. 
A  friend  I  am  and  do  not  come 

to  punish. 
Be  of  good  cheer.  I  am  not  harsh. 
In  my  arms  shall  you  softly  sleep. 


Sehnsucht  (Schiller) 

Ach,  aus  dieses  Tales  Griinden, 
Die  der  kalte  Nebel  driickt, 
Konnt  ich  doch  den  Ausgang  finden, 
Ach  wie  fuhlt  ich  mich  begliickt! 
Dort  erblick  ich  schone  Hiigel, 
Ewig  jung  und  ewig  gnin! 
Hatt  ich  Schwingen,  hatt  ich  Fliigel, 
Nach  den  Hiigeln  zog  ich  hin. 

Harmonien  hort  ich  klingen, 
Tone  siisser  Himmelsruh, 
Und  die  leichten  Winde  bringen 
Mir  der  Dufte  Balsam  zu, 
Goldne  Dufte  seh  ich  gliihen, 
Winkend  zwischen  dunkelm  Laub, 
Und  die  Blumen,  die  dort  bluhen, 
Werden  keines  Winters  Raub. 

Ach  wie  schon  muss  sichs  ergehen 
Dort  im  ewgen  Sonnenschein, 
Und  die  Luft  auf  jenen  Hohen 
O  wie  labend  muss  sie  sein! 
Doch  mir  wehrt  des  Stromes  Toben, 
Der  ergrimmt  dazwischen  braust, 


Longing 

Ah,  to  leave  the  depths  of  this  valley, 
Where  the  cold  mist  presses  in; 
Could  I  only  find  the  way  out, 
Oh,  how  happy  I  would  be! 
Far  above  are  lovely  hilltops, 
Ever  green  and  ever  young! 
Had  I  feathers,  had  I  wings, 
I  would  fly  among  the  hills. 

I  can  hear  harmonious  music, 
Sounds  of  sweetest  heavenly  peace, 
And  the  winds  are  lightly  wafting 
Balmy  fragrances  toward  me. 
Golden  fruit  I  see  glowing  there, 
Beckoning  among  the  dark  green  leaves, 
And  the  flowers  that  blossom  there 
Are  not  struck  by  winter's  chill. 

Ah,  how  lovely  it  must  be 

always  to  walk  in  sunshine, 

And  the  air  upon  those  summits — 

How  soothing  it  must  be! 

But  the  raging  of  the  water 

Bars  my  path  with  a  stern  tempest, 
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Seine  Wellen  sind  gehoben, 
dass  die  Seele  mir  ergraust. 

Einen  Nachen  seh  ich  schwanken, 
Aber  ach!  der  Fahrmann  fehlt. 
Frisch  hinein  und  ohne  Wanken, 
Seine  Segel  sind  beseelt. 
Du  musst  glauben,  du  musst  wagen, 
Denn  die  Gotter  leihn  kein  Pfand, 
Nur  ein  Wunder  kann  dich  tragen 
In  das  schone  Winterland. 


The  waves  rising  high  before  me 
Fill  my  being  with  nameless  fear. 

Now,  a  boat  comes  rocking  hither, 
But  alas!  no  boatman's  there. 
Quick,  jump  in,  unhesitating! 
See,  the  sheets  are  catching  wind. 
Faith  and  daring  are  the  watchwords, 
Since  the  gods  will  not  give  promise. 
Miracles  alone  can  bring  you 
To  that  wondrous  land. 


Der  Musensohn  (Goethe) 

Durch  Feld  und  Wald  zu  schweifen, 
Mein  Liedchen  wegzupfeifen, 
So  geht's  von  Ort  zu  Ort! 
Und  nach  den  Takten  reget, 
Und  nach  dem  Mass  beweget 
Sich  alles  an  mir  fort. 

Ich  kann  sie  kaum  erwarten, 
Die  erste  Blum'  im  Garten, 
Die  erste  Bliit'  am  Baum. 
Sie  grtissen  meine  Lieder, 
Und  kommt  der  Winter  wieder, 
Sing'  ich  nochjedenTraum. 

Ich  sing'  ihn  in  der  Weite, 
Auf's  Eises  Lang'  und  Breite, 
da  bluht  der  Winter  schon! 
Auch  diese  Blute  schwindet, 
Und  neue  Freude  findet 
Sich  auf  bebauten  Hohn. 

Denn  wie  ich  bei  der  Linde 
Das  junge  Volkchen  finde, 
Sogleich  erreg'  ich  sie. 
Der  stumpfe  Bursche  blaht  sich, 
Das  steife  Madchen  dreht  sich 
Nach  meiner  Melodie. 

Ihr  gebt  den  Sohlen  Fliigel 
Und  treibt  durch  Tal  und  Hiigel 
Den  Liebling  weit  von  Haus. 
Ihr  lieben  Helden  Musen, 
Wann  run'  ich  ihr  am  Busen 
Auch  endlich  wieder  aus? 


Son  of  the  Muse 

Rambling  through  woods  and  fields 

Whistling  my  song — 

So  I  go  from  place  to  place. 

In  time  to  my  song 

And  in  its  measure 

Everything  about  me  moves. 

I  can  scarcely  wait  for 

The  first  flower  in  the  garden 

And  the  first  blossom  on  the  tree. 

They  greet  my  songs, 

And  when  the  winter  returns 

I  still  sing  of  my  dream. 

I  sing  it  in  the  wide  world, 

Along  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ice — 

That  makes  the  winter  blossom! 

But  these  blooms  vanish  too, 

And  new  joys  are  to  be  found 

On  the  tilled  uplands. 

For  as  soon  as  I  see 

Young  people  by  the  lime-tree 

I  stir  their  blood. 

Dull  fellows  preen  themselves, 

Gawky  girls  turn 

To  my  tune. 

You  give  my  feet  wings 

And  drive  your  favorite  over  hills  and  dales 

Far  from  his  home. 

Dear,  gracious  muses — 

When  may  I  rest  again 

On  the  bosom  of  my  love? 


Gustav  Mahler's  (1860-1911)  musical  output  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  major 
romantic  composer.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  works  in  just  two  genres:  song  and 
symphony.  Moreover  his  songs  became  in  many  instances  the  basis  for  symphonies. 
His  forty  songs  thus  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  his  work.  In  addition  to  writing  some  of 
his  own  texts,  Mahler  chose  his  lyrics  from  a  special,  fairly  restricted  range  of  German 
poetry — most  notably  from  the  folk  anthology  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  of  Arnim  and 
Brentano  in  the  earlier  years  and  Friedrich  Rtickert  later  on.  Urn  schlimme  Kinder  artig 
zu  machen  ("To  make  naughty  children  behave"),  setting  a  Wunderhorn  text,  is  a  short 
and  charming  example  of  Mahler's  humorous  side.  One  of  the  principal  literary 
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sources  of  Mozart's  opera  Don  Giovanni  was  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Don  Juan  tale  by 
a  seventeenth-century  monk  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Tirso  de  Molina;  his 
Don  Juan  drama  was  produced  in  Leipzig  in  1887,  when  Mahler  was  Kapellmeister 
there.  The  Phantasie  from  Don  Juan  employs  one  stanza  from  the  original,  in  a  transla- 
tion by  Joseph  Braunfels,  with  a  second  stanza  added  by  Mahler  himself.  The  remain- 
ing three  songs  in  this  group  come  from  the  last  period  of  Mahler's  Lieder  composi- 
tion, and  all  features  texts  of  Riickert.  Ich  atmet'  einen  linden  Duft  ("I  breathe  air  scented 
with  the  linden")  boasts  a  flexibility  and  suppleness  of  line  and  tempo  that  denote 
the  master.  Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen  ("I  have  said  my  farewell  to  the  world") 
is  the  most  extended  and  perhaps  the  most  autobiographical  of  the  Riickert  songs. 
Um  Mitternacht  ("At  midnight")  is  pure  late  Mahler:  extreme  simplicity  of  means, 
starkly  bare  melodic  line,  with  rare  complexity  of  form  and  profound  expression. 


Um  schlimme  Kinder  artig  zu  machen 

(Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn) 

Es  kam  ein  Herr  zum  Schlosseli 

Auf  einem  schonen  Ross'li, 

(Kuckuck,  kuckuck!) 

Da  lugt  die  Frau  zum  Fenster  aus 

Und  sagt:  "der  Mann  ist  nicht  zu  Haus, 

Und  niemand  heim  als  meine  Kind 

Und's  Madchen  ist  auf  der  Waschewind! 

Der  Herr  auf  seinem  Rosseli 
Sagt  zu  der  Frau  im  Schlosseli: 
(Kuckuck,  kuckuck!) 
"Sind's  gute  Kind,  sind's  bose  Kind? 
Ach  Hebe  Frau,  ach  sagt  geschwind." 
(Kuckuck,  kuckuck!) 

"In  meinerTasch  fur  folgsam  Kind, 
Da  hab  ich  manche  Angebind," 
(Kuckuck,  kuckuck!) 
Die  Frau,  die  sagt:  "Sehr  bose  Kind! 
Sie  folgen  Mutter  nicht  geschwind!" 

Da  sagt  der  Herr:  "So  reit  ich  heim, 

Dergleichen  Kinder  brauch  ich  kein'!" 

(Kuckuck,  kuckuck!) 

Und  reit  auf  seinem  Rosseli 

Weit  entweg  vom  Schlosseli! 

(Kuckuck,  kuckuck!) 


How  to  Make  Naughty  Children  Good 

A  gentleman  rode  up  to  the  castle 

On  a  beautiful  little  horse, 

(Cuckoo,  cuckoo!) 

The  women  peeps  out  of  the  window 

And  says:  "My  husband  is  not  at  home, 

there  is  no  one  here  but  my  children, 

and  the  maid  is  hanging  up  the  clothes!" 

The  gentleman  on  his  horse 
Says  to  the  woman  in  the  castle: 
(Cuckoo,  cuckoo!) 
"Are  the  children  good  or  bad? 
Dear  lady,  tell  me  quickly!" 
(Cuckoo,  cuckoo!) 

"For  obedient  children  I  have 

many  presents  in  my  pocket." 

(Cuckoo,  cuckoo!) 

The  woman  says:  "Very  naughty  children! 

They  won't  do  what  mother  tells  them!" 

The  gentleman  says:  "I'll  ride  home  then, 

I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  children  like  that!' 

(Cuckoo,  cuckoo!) 

And  off  he  rides  on  his  little  horse, 

far,  far  away  from  the  castle. 

(Cuckoo,  cuckoo!) 


Phantasie  (de  Molina) 

Das  Magdlein  trat  aus  dem 

Fischerhaus, 
Die  Netze  warf  sie  ins  Meer  hinaus! 
Und  wenn  kein  Fisch  in  das  Netz  ihr  gin^ 
Die  Fischerin  doch  die  Herzen  fing! 

Die  Winde  streifen  so  kiihl  umher, 
Erzahlen  leis'  eine  alte  Mar! 
Die  See  ergliihet  im  Abendrot, 
Die  Fischerin  fiihlt  nicht  Liebesnot 
Im  Herzen!  Im  Herzen! 


Fancy 

From  the  fisher-cottage  stepped  the 

maid, 
cast  out  her  nets  into  the  sea, 
and  though  no  fishes  entered  them, 
she  still  captivated  hearts! 

The  winds,  they  rove  about  so  cool, 
softly  recite  an  ancient  tale. 
The  sea  glows  in  the  setting  sun, 
the  maiden  feels  not  love's  distress 
in  her  heart,  in  her  heart! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Ich  atmet'  einen  linden  Duft  (Riickert) 

Ich  atmet'  einen  linden  Duft. 

Im  Zimmer  stand 

Ein  Zweig  der  Linde, 

Ein  Angebinde 

Von  lieber  Hand. 

Wie  lieblich  war  der  Lindenduft! 

Wie  lieblich  ist  der  Lindenduft! 

Das  Lindenreis 

Brachst  du  gelinde; 

Ich  atme  leis' 

Im  Duft  der  Linde 

Der  Liebe  linden  Duft. 


I  Breathed  a  Gentle  Scent  of  Lime 

I  breathed  a  gentle  scent  of  lime, 

In  the  room  stood 

a  lime-twig, 

the  gift 

of  a  dear  hand. 

How  lovely  was  the  scent  of  lime! 

How  lovely  is  the  scent  of  lime! 

The  lime-twig 

you  broke  off  gently. 

Softly  I  breathe 

the  scent  of  lime, 

the  gentle  scent  of  love. 


Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen 

(Riickert) 

Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen, 
Mit  der  ich  sonst  viele  Zeit  verdorben. 
Sie  hat  so  lange  nichts  von  mir  vernommen 
Sie  mag  whol  glauben,  ich  sei  gestorben! 

Es  ist  mir  auch  gar  nichts  daran  gelegen, 
Ob  sie  mich  fur  gestorben  halt. 
Ich  kann  auch  gar  nichts  sagen  dagegen, 
Denn  wirklich  bin  ich  gestorben  der  Welt. 

Ich  bin  gestorben  dem  Weltgetummel 
Und  ruh'  in  einem  stillen  Gebiet! 
Ich  leb'  allein  in  meinem  Himmel, 
In  meinem  Lieben,  in  meinem  Lied. 


I  am  Lost  to  the  World 

I  am  lost  to  the  world 
on  which  I  used  to  waste  so  much  time. 
It  has  heard  nothing  of  me  for  so  long 
that  it  may  well  think  me  dead. 

I  do  not  care  at  all 

whether  it  thinks  me  dead. 

Nor  can  I  deny  it: 

for  I  have  really  died  to  the  world. 

I  have  died  to  the  world's  tumult 
and  rest  in  a  realm  of  quiet: 
I  live  alone  in  my  own  heaven, 
in  my  love,  in  my  song. 


Um  Mitternacht  (Riickert) 

Um  Mitternacht 

Hab  ich  gewacht 

Und  aufgeblickt  zum  Himmel; 

Kein  Stern  vom  Sterngewimmel 

Hat  mir  gelacht 

Um  Mitternacht. 

Um  Mitternacht 

Hab  ich  gedacht 

Hinaus  in  dunkle  Schranken. 

Es  hat  kein  Lichtgedanken 

MirTrost  gebracht 

Um  Mitternacht. 

Um  Mitternacht 

Nahm  ich  in  acht 

Die  Schlage  meines  Herzens; 

Ein  einz'ger  Puis  des  Schmerzens 

War  angefacht 

Um  Mitternacht. 

Um  Mitternacht 
Kampft  ich  die  Schlacht, 


At  Midnight 

At  midnight 

I  was  awake 

and  looked  up  to  the  heavens; 

Not  one  of  the  whole  host  of  stars 

smiled  down  to  me 

at  midnight. 

At  midnight 

my  thoughts  went  out 

to  the  bounds  of  darkness. 

No  thought  of  light 

brought  me  comfort 

at  midnight. 

At  midnight 

I  heeded 

the  beating  of  my  heart; 

but  one  pulse  of  pain 

throbbed,  burning, 

at  midnight. 

At  midnight 

I  fought  the  battle 
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O  Menschheit,  deiner  Leiden; 
Nicht  konnt  ich  sie  entscheiden 
Mit  meiner  Macht 
Um  Mitternacht. 

Um  Mitternacht 

Hab  ich  die  Macht 

In  deine  Hand  gegeben: 

Herr!  iiberTod  und  Leben 

Du  haltst  die  Wacht! 

Um  Mitternacht! 


of  your  suffering,  mankind! 
I  could  not  decide  it 
with  all  my  strength 
at  midnight. 

At  midnight 

I  resigned  all  power 

into  Thy  hand. 

Lord!  Over  death  and  life 

Thou  keepest  watch, 

at  midnight. 


INTERMISSION 

Of  the  great  German  romantic  song  composers  after  Schubert,  Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897)  was  the  one  who  stayed  closest  to  what  might  be  called  the  "classic"  form 
of  the  art  song — generally  some  kind  of  strophic  treatment  (that  is,  each  verse  of  the 
poem  set  to  the  same  music)  with  a  careful  integration  of  voice  and  piano  part.  Of 
course,  Brahms  was  far  too  sensitive  simply  to  compose  unadorned  strophic  songs 
without  reason,  and  in  most  cases,  the  various  stanzas  of  the  song  are  treated  with 
effective  and  subtly  varied  music.  When  composing  a  song,  Brahms  sought  for  a 
melody  and  a  bass  line  first;  these  outer  lines,  in  a  relationship  of  mutual  support, 
were  the  framework  on  which  the  song  rested.  Rarely  did  Brahms  choose  the  greatest 
poetry  of  his  age,  but  he  made  poetic  and  vivid  even  the  works  of  distinctly  minor 
figures.  What  is  perhaps  most  striking  in  the  songs  of  Brahms — as  it  is  striking  in  his 
instrumental  music,  too — is  his  mastery  of  phrase  rhythm,  his  ability  to  compress  or 
expand  for  expressive  purposes  in  an  entirely  natural  way. 

Klaus  Groth's  evocation  of  the  beloved's  blue  eyes,  Dein  blauesAuge  (Opus  59,  No.  8), 
from  the  early  1870s,  builds  to  an  effective  climax  in  only  a  few  phrases  of  great 
warmth.  An  air  of  elegiac  disillusionment  runs  through  many  of  Brahms  songs,  even 
from  the  early  days,  such  as  An  eine  Aolsharfe  ("To  an  Aeolian  harp"),  Opus  19,  No.  5, 
composed  in  1858  or  1859.  It  is  a  valedictory  to  Agathe  von  Siebold,  the  daughter  of  a 
Gottingen  university  professor  with  whom  he  was  in  love  in  the  late  1850s,  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  some  fine  songs.  This  one  is  one  of  his  grandest  examples,  alternating 
recitative  and  melody,  the  piano's  arpeggios  suggesting  the  wild,  wind-blown  har- 
monies of  the  Aeolian  harp.  The  poem  of  Sapphische  Ode  ("Sapphic  Ode"),  by  Hans 
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Schmidt,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  imitation  of  the  metric  form  of  a  classical  Greek 
poem.  Brahms's  much-admired  melody  (Opus  94,  No.  4)  manages  to  set  the  unusual 
and  tricky  meter  with  subtly  flexible  accents  in  its  broad  flow.  Liebestreu  ("Love's  Faith- 
fulness"), Brahms's  first  published  song,  was  one  of  the  pieces  that  the  composer 
played  for  Joachim  at  their  meeting,  with  the  result  that  Joachim  was  convinced  at 
once  of  the  young  man's  extraordinary  musicianship.  The  suggestion  of  melodic 
imitation  between  the  voice  and  the  left  hand  of  the  piano  contributed  to  a  textural 
strength  rare  for  the  time,  but  utterly  characteristic  of  Brahms.  The  syncopated  inner 
part  in  the  right  hand  of  the  piano  adds  the  note  of  agitation  and  sorrow.  The  late 
song  Standchen  ("Serenade"),  Opus  106,  No.  1,  is  unusually  lighthearted  for  the  songs 
of  this  period,  evoking  the  youthful  image  of  three  students  with  "flute,  fiddle,  and 
zither"  serenading  a  ladylove  in  the  moonlight.  The  cheerful,  almost  folklike  melody 
is  supported  by  pianistic  effects  that  capture  the  image  of  the  instruments.  Immer  leiser 
wird  mein  Schlummer  ("My  slumber  grows  ever  more  peaceful"),  Opus  105,  No.  2,  sung 
by  a  dying  girl,  captures  the  calmness  and  otherwordly  mood  of  many  late  Brahms 
songs,  recalling  in  a  dreamlike  state  the  theme  of  the  slow  movement  of  his  second 
piano  concerto. 


Dein  Blaues  Auge  (Groth) 

Dein  blaues  Auge  halt  so  still, 

Ich  blicke  bis  zum  Grund. 

Du  fragst  mich,  was  ich  sehen  will? 

Es  brannte  mich  ein  gliihend  Paar, 
Noch  schmerzt  das  Nachgefuhl; 
das  deine  ist  wie  See  so  klar, 
Und  wie  ein  See  so  kuhl. 


Your  Blue  Eyes 

Your  eyes  of  blue  remain  so  still, 
into  the  depths  I  gaze. 
I'm  gazing  to  be  healed. 

I  have  been  burnt  by  two  ardent  eyes, 
the  hurt  of  it  pains  me  still; 
your  eyes  are  limpid  as  a  lake, 
and  as  a  lake  as  cool. 


An  ein  Aolsharfe  (Moerike) 

Angelehnt  an  die  Efeuwand 

Dieser  alten  Terrasse, 

Du,  einer  luftgebornen  Muse 

Geheimnisvolles  Saitenspiel, 

Fang  an, 

Fange  wieder  an 

Diene  melodische  Klage! 

Ihr  kommet,  Winde,  fern  heriiber, 
Ach!  von  des  Knaben, 
Der  mir  so  lieb  war, 
Frisch  griinendem  Hugel. 

Und  Fruhlingsbliiten  unterweges 

streifend, 
Ubersattigt  mit  Wohlgeriichen, 
Wie  suss  bedrangt  ihr  das  Herz! 
Und  sauselt  her  in  die  Saiten, 
Angezogen  von  wohllautender  Wehmut, 
Wachsend  im  Zug  meiner  Sehnsucht, 
Und  hinsterbend  wieder. 

Aber  auf  einmal, 

Wie  der  Wind  heftiger  herstosst, 

Ein  holder  Schrei  der  Harfe 

Wiederholt,  mir  zu  siissem  Erschrecken, 


To  an  Aeolian  Harp 

Reclining  against  the  ivy  wall 

of  this  ancient  terrace, 

you,  a  Zephyr-born  muse's 

mysterious  lyre, 

begin, 

begin  anew 

your  melodious  plaint! 

From  afar,  winds,  you  come, 
ah,  from  the  boy 
who  was  so  dear  to  me, 
from  his  fresh  green  mound. 

And  brushing,  on  your  way, 

spring's  blossom, 
perfume-surfeited, 
how  sweetly  you  afflict  the  heart! 
And  murmuring  amongst  the  strings, 
by  harmonious  melancholy  drawn, 
swelling,  fanned  by  my  desire, 
and  again  dying. 

But  suddenly, 
at  a  more  violent  gust, 
from  the  harp  a  lovely  cry 
repeats,  to  my  sweet  dismay, 
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Meiner  Seele  plotzliche  Regung; 
Und  hier  die  voile  Rose  streut, 

geschiittelt, 
All  ihre  Blatter  vor  meine  Fiisse! 


the  sudden  agitation  of  my  soul; 
and  here — the  full  rose,  shaken, 

strews 
all  her  petals  at  my  feet! 


Sapphische  Ode  (Schmidt) 

Rosen  brach  ich  nachts  mir  am  dunklen 

Hage; 
Siisser  hauchten  Duft  sie  als  je  am 

Tage> 
Doch  verstreuten  reich  die  bewogten  Aste 

Tau,  der  mich  nasste. 

Auch  der  Kiisse  Duft  mich  wie  nie  beruckte, 

Die  ich  nachts  vom  Strauch  deiner  Lippen 

pfliickte; 
Doch  auch  dir,  bewegt  im  Gemiit 

gleichjenen, 
Tauten  dieTranen! 


Sapphic  Ode 

Roses  I  gathered  at  night  from  the  dark 

hedge 
exhaled  a  sweeter  fragrance  than  ever  by 

day; 
yet  the  stirring  branches  showered  heavily 
moist  dew  upon  me. 

Nor  has  the  fragrance  of  kisses  ever  so 

moved  me 
as  when  I  gathered  them  from  your  lips 

at  night; 
yet  on  you,  too,  your  soul  stirred 

like  the  branches, 
dropped  the  dew  of  tears. 


Liebestreu  (Reinick) 

"O  versenk,  o  versenk  dein  Leid, 

mein  Kind, 
In  die  See,  in  die  tiefe  See!" 
Ein  Stein  wohl  bleibt  auf  des  Meeres 

Grund, 
Mein  Leid  kommt  stets  in  die  Hoh. 

"Und  die  Lieb',  die  du  im  Herzen 

tragst, 
Brich  sie  ab,  brich  sie  ab,  mein  Kind!' 
Ob  die  Blum'  auch  stirbt,  wenn  man 

sie  bricht, 
Treue  Lieb'  nicht  so  geschwind. 

"Und  die  Treu',  und  die  Treu'! 

's  war  nur  ein  Wort, 
In  den  Wind  damit  hinaus." 
O  Mutter,  und  splittert  der  Fels  auch 

im  Wind, 
Meine  Treu',  die  halt  ihn  aus. 


Faithful  Love 

"O  sink,  O  sink  your  sorrow,  my 

child, 
in  the  sea,  in  the  deep  sea!" 
A  stone  may  stay  on  the  bed 

of  the  sea, 
my  sorrow  floats  ever  up. 

"The  love  which  you  bear  in  your 

heart, 
pluck  it  out,  pluck  it  out,  my  child." 
And  though  the  flower  dies  when 

picked, 
true  love  dies  not  so  swiftly. 

"True  love,  true  love  was  but  a 

word. 
Cast  it  to  the  winds." 
O  Mother,  though  rock  be  cracked 

by  wind, 
my  true  love  will  endure. 


Standchen  (Kugler) 

Der  Mond  steht  iiber  dem  Berge, 
So  recht  fur  verliebte  Leut'; 
Im  garten  rieselt  ein  Brunnen 
Sonst  Stille  weit  und  breit. 

Neben  der  Mauer  im  Schatten, 
Da  stehn  der  Studenten  drei 
Mit  Flot'  und  Geig'  und  Zither 
Und  singen  und  spielen  dabei. 


Serenade 

The  moon  stands  over  the  mountain, 
just  right  for  lovers; 
a  fountain  splashes  in  the  garden, 
otherwise  quiet,  far  and  wide. 

Alongside  the  wall  in  the  shadows, 
three  students  stand 
with  flute  and  fiddle  and  zither, 
singing  and  playing. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Die  Klange  schleichen  der  Schonsten 
Sacht  in  den  Traum  hinein, 
Sie  schaut  den  blonden  Geliebten 
Und  lispelt:  "Vergiss  nicht  mein!" 


The  music  steals  to  the  fair  one, 
softly  into  her  dream, 
she  sees  her  blond  lover 
and  whispers,  "Forget  me  not!" 


Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer  (Ling) 

Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer, 

Nur  wie  Schleier  liegt  mein  Kummer 

Zitternd  iiber  mir. 

Oft  im  Traum  hor  ich  dich 

Rufen  drauss  vor  meinerTiir, 

Niemand  wacht  und  offnet  dir, 

Ich  erwach'  und  weine  bitterlich. 

Ja,  ich  werde  sterben  miissen, 
Eine  andre  wirst  du  kiissen, 
Wenn  ich  bleich  und  kalt. 
Eh  die  Maienliifte  weh'n, 
En  die  Drossel  singt  im  Wald: 
Willst  du  mich  noch  einmal  seh'n, 
Komm,  o  komme  bald! 


Ever  Lighter  Grows  my  Slumber 

Ever  lighter  grows  my  slumber, 

but  my  sorrows  lie  like  haze, 

trembling  over  me. 

Often  in  my  dreams  I  hear  you 

calling  outside  my  door, 

no  one  is  awake  to  let  you  in, 

I  wake  and  weep  bitterly. 

Yes,  I  shall  have  to  die, 

another  will  you  kiss 

when  I  am  pale  and  cold. 

Ere  May  breezes  blow, 

ere  the  thrush  sings  in  the  wood: 

if  you  once  more  would  see  me, 

come,  o  come  soon! 


Well  before  he  made  his  reputation  as  a  composer  of  symphonic  poems  and  operas, 
the  young  Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949)  was  already  establishing  a  name  for  himself 
as  a  song  composer.  He  wrote  most  of  his  songs  during  the  twenty-one-year  period 
from  1885  to  1906,  though  for  his  very  last  composition  in  1948  he  returned  to  the 
genre.  Since  the  composer's  wife,  Pauline  de  Ahha,  was  a  professional  singer,  many  of 
the  songs  were  written  for  her.  His  natural  flow  of  ecstatic  melody  made  him  as  natural 
a  composer  of  songs  as  of  opera,  and  the  lyricism  that  pervades  his  stage  works  is 
equally  evident  in  the  Lieder. 

Strauss  rarely  set  the  poetry  of  the  great  masters  of  German  verse.  Gefunden 
("Found")  is  a  very  rare  Goethe  setting,  though  at  one  time  he  planned  an  entire 
group  of  them.  Goethe  wrote  the  poem  for  his  wife  Christiane  on  their  silver  anniver- 
sary. Strauss  clearly  knew  this  and  set  it  to  music  with  a  dedication  to  his  own  Pauline. 
Du  meines  Herzens  Kronelein  ("Thou,  my  heart's  crown")  is  from  Strauss's  Opus  21, 
which  bears  the  title  Schlichte  Weisen  ("Simple  Melodies"),  but  it  is  for  all  that  an  ingeni- 
ously constructed  song  with  the  air  of  directness  and  simplicity.  Strauss's  youthful 
compositions  include  no  fewer  than  forty-two  songs,  of  which  Begegnung  ("Encounter") 
is  the  thirty-sixth;  composed  on  December  18,  1880,  when  the  young  man  was  only 
sixteen,  it  already  foreshadows  in  its  piano  figuration  that  combination  of  delicacy 
and  brio  that  marks  his  mature  songs.  The  eight  songs  published  in  Strauss's  Opus  10 
made  his  name  at  once  as  a  master  of  the  Lied,  though  he  was  barely  twenty.  Die  Nacht 
("The  Night")  is  a  gentle  song  of  welcome  to  the  darkness  at  day's  end;  the  opening 
vocal  phrase  anticipates  the  famous  oboe  solo  that  would  appear  in  Strauss's  coming- 
of-age  orchestral  piece,  Don  Juan,  still  five  years  away  at  the  time  the  song  was  written. 
Strauss  composed  Ruhe,  meine  Seele  ("Rest,  my  soul")  in  its  original  form,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  on  May  7,  1894,  to  a  text  from  the  Buch  des  Kampfes  ("Book  of  Struggle") 
by  Karl  Henckell,  a  prominent  supporter  of  Socialist  ideals.  Its  image  of  a  tormented 
spirit  looking  back  at  the  turmoil  of  his  past  life  and  adjuring  peace  upon  his  soul 
clearly  appealed  to  the  composer  in  old  age,  for  he  revised  and  orchestrated  the  song 
on  June  9,  1948.  Morgen  comes  from  his  Opus  27,  Strauss's  wedding  present  to  his 
bride  Pauline,  who  sang  it  in  concerts  with  him  for  many  years;  it  was  composed  on 
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May  21,  1894.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  Strauss  songs.  The  original  manu- 
script is  but  two  pages  long,  two  pages  of  utter  simplicity  and  sustained  quiet  rapture. 
The  poem  seems  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  so  Strauss  writes  a  long  intro- 
ductory phrase,  as  if  to  suggest  things  deeply  felt  that  are  beyond  utterance.  The 
accompaniment  soars  (quietly!)  in  a  sustained  arc  of  melody  while  the  voice  utters  its 
line  in  subdued  recitative — an  extraordinarily  original  song. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Gefunden  (Goethe) 

Ich  ging  im  Walde  so  fiir  mich  hin, 

und  nichts  zu  suchen, 

das  war  mein  Sinn. 

Im  Schatten  sah  ich  ein  Bliimchen  stehn, 

wie  Sterne  leuchtend, 

wie  Auglein  schon. 

Ich  wollt'  es  brechen, 

dasagt'  es  fein: 

"Soil  ich  zum  Welken  gebrochen  sein?" 

Ich  grub's  mit  alien  den  Wiirzlein  aus, 

zum  Garten  trug  ich's  am  hubschen  Haus 

Und  pflanzt'  es  wieder  am  stillen  Ort; 

nun  zweigt  es  immer 

und  bliiht 

so  fort. 


Found 

Within  the  forest  I  wanderd  lone, 

No  steps  more  aimless 

Than  were  mine  own. 

A  flow'r  I  saw  there  in  shady  nook, 

So  pure  and  star-like, 

I  turned  to  look. 

I  sought  to  pluck  it, 

But  heard  it  say: 

"Must  I  be  gatherd  to  fade  away?" 

I  raised  it  gently,  the  roots  and  all, 

To  plant  it  under  my  garden  wall. 

In  quiet  corner  I  found  it  room; 

And  now  in  silence 

It  lives 

to  bloom. 


Du  meines  Herzens  Kronelein  (Dahn) 

Du  meines  Herzens  Kronelein, 
Du  bist  von  lautrem  Golde, 
Wenn  andere  daneben  sein, 
Dann  bist  du  noch  viel  holde. 

Die  endern  tun  so  gern  gescheit, 
Du  bist  gar  sanft  und  stille, 
Dass  jedes  Herz  sich  dein  erfreut, 
Dein  Gliick  ist's,  nicht  dein  Wille. 

Die  andern  suchen  Lieb  und  Gunst 
Mit  tausend  falschen  Worten, 
Du  ohne  Mund  und  Augenkunst 
Bist  wert  an  alien  Orten. 

Du  bist  als  wie  die  Rose  im  Wald, 
Sie  weiss  nichts  von  ihrer  Bliite, 
Doch  jedem,  der  voruberwallt, 
Erfreut  sie  das  Gemute. 


You  the  Coronet  of  my  Heart 

You  the  coronet  of  my  heart, 
of  pure  gold  you  are, 
and  when  others  stand  beside  you, 
then  you  are  more  charming  still. 

The  others  like  to  seem  clever, 
you  are  gentle  and  quiet, 
that  every  heart  rejoices  in  you, 
is  your  happiness,  not  your  will. 

The  others  seek  love  and  favour 
with  a  thousand  false  words; 
you,  with  no  art  of  tongue,  of  eyes, 
are  esteemed  in  every  place. 

You  are  like  the  rose  in  the  forest, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  bloom, 
but  of  everyone  who  passes, 
gladdening  the  mind. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Begegnung (Gruppe) 

Die  Treppe  hinunter  gesprungen 
komm  ich  in  vollem  Lauf, 
die  Treppe  empor  gesprungen 
kommt  er  und  fangt  mich  auf, 
und  wo  die  Trepp'  so  dunkel  ist, 
haben  wir  vielmals  uns  gekiisst, 
doch  niemand  hat's  geseh'n. 


Encounter 

I  ran  down  the  stairway 

as  fast  as  I  possibly  could, 

he  ran  up  the  stairs, 

catching  me  in  his  arms, 

and  in  a  dark  place  on  the  staircase, 

we  kissed  many  times  over, 

but  no  one  saw  a  thing. 


Ich  komm  in  den  Saal  gegangen 
da  wimmelts  von  Gasten  bunt, 
wohl  gliihten  mir  die  Wangen, 
wohl  gluhte  mir  auch  der  Mund, 
ich  meint,  es  sah  mir's  jeder  an, 
was  wir  da  miteinander  getan, 
doch  niemand  hat's  geseh'n. 

Ich  musste  hinaus  in  den  Garten 

und  wollte  die  Blumen  seh'n, 

ich  konnt'  es  nicht  erwarten 

in  den  Garten  hinaus  zu  geh'n. 

Da  bliihten  die  Rosen  iiberall, 

da  sangen  die  Vogel  mit  lautem  Schall, 

als  hatten  sie's  geseh'n. 


I  entered  the  hall 

where  motley  guests  were  assembled, 

indeed,  my  cheeks  were  burning 

and  my  mouth,  too,  was  hot, 

I  suppose,  everyone  noticed  on  me, 

what  we  had  done  together, 

but  no  one  saw  a  thing. 

I  had  to  go  out  in  the  garden 

and  wanted  to  see  the  flowers, 

I  could  no  longer  wait 

to  go  into  the  garden. 

The  roses  were  blooming  everywhere, 

The  birds  were  singing  with  joy, 

as  if  they  had  seen  everything. 


Die  Nacht  (von  Gilm) 

Aus  dem  Walde  tritt  die  Nacht, 
Aus  den  Baumen  schleicht  sie  leise, 
Schaut  sich  um  in  weitem  Kreise, 
Nun  gib  acht. 

Alle  Lichter  dieser  Welt, 

Alle  Blumen,  alle  Farben  loscht 

sie  aus, 
Und  stiehlt  die  Garben  weg  vom  Feld. 


The  Night 

Out  of  the  forest  steals  the  night, 
Out  of  the  trees  she  slinks  quietly, 
Looks  round  about — 
Now  take  care! 

All  the  lights  of  this  world, 

All  the  flowers,  all  colors 

She  extinguishes,  and  steals  the  sheaves 

Away  from  the  fields. 
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Alles  nimmt  sie,  was  nur  hold, 
Nimmt  das  Silber  weg  des  Stroms, 
Nimmt  vom  Kupferdach  des  Doms 
Weg  das  Gold. 

Ausgepliindert  steht  der  Strauch, 
Riicke  naher,  Seel'  an  Seele; 
O  die  Nacht,  mir  bangt,  sie  stehle 
Dich  mir  auch. 


She  takes  away  all  that  is  pleasing — 
The  silver  from  the  river; 
From  the  copper  roof  of  the  cathedral 
She  steals  the  gold. 

The  shrubbery  is  plundered — 
Come  closer,  soul  to  soul! 
O  the  night,  I  fear,  will  steal 
You  too  from  me! 


Ruhe,  meine  Seele  (Henckell) 

Nicht  ein  Liiftchen  regt  sich  leise, 
Sanft  entschlummert  ruht  der  Hain; 
Durch  der  Blatter  dunkle  Hiille 
Stiehlt  sich  lichter  Sonnenschein. 

Ruhe,  ruhe,  meine  Seele, 

Deine  Sturme  gingen  wild, 

Hast  getobt  und  hast  gezittert, 

Wie  die  Brandung,  wenn  sie  schwillt. 

Diese  Zeiten  sind  gewaltig, 
Bringen  Herz  und  Hirn  in  Not — 
Ruhe,  ruhe,  meine  Seele, 
Und  vergiss,  was  dich  bedroht! 


Peace,  My  Soul 

Not  a  breath  stirs, 
the  wood  rests  in  gentle  sleep; 
through  the  leaves'  dark  veil 
bright  sunshine  steals. 

Peace,  peace,  my  soul, 
wild  have  been  your  storms, 
you  have  raged  and  quivered 
like  the  swelling  breakers. 

These  times  are  violent, 
causing  heart  and  mind  distress- 
peace,  peace,  my  soul, 
and  forget  what  threatens  you! 


Morgen  (MacKay) 

Und  morgen  wird  die  Sonne  wieder 

scheinen 
und  auf  dem  Wege,  den  ich  gehen  werde, 
wird  uns,  die  Gliicklichen, 

sie  wieder  einen 
inmitten  dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde  . . 

Und  zu  dem  Strand,  dem  weiten, 

wogenblauen, 
werden  wir  still  und  langsam 

niedersteigen, 
stumm  werden  wir  uns  in  die  Augen 

schauen, 
und  auf  uns  sinkt  des  Gliickes  stummes 

Schweigen . . . 


Tomorrow 

And  tomorrow  the  sun  will  shine  again, 

and  on  the  path  that  I  shall  take, 
it  will  unite  us,  happy  ones, 

again 
upon  this  sun-breathing  earth  . . . 

And  to  the  shore,  broad,  blue- waved, 

we  shall,  quietly  and  slowly, 

descend, 
silent,  into  each  other's  eyes  we'll  gaze, 

and  on  us  will  fall  joy's  speechless 
silence . . . 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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Sunday,June30,at2:30 
SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Malcolm  Lowe,  violin  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Burton  Fine,  viola  Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 

Jules  Eskin,  cello  Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass  Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 

Leone  Buyse,  flute  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 

Alfred  Genovese,  oboe  Everett  Firth,  percussion 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
with  DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Duo  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 

Adagio — Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 

Thema  con  Variazioni.  Andante  grazioso 

Messrs.  LOWE  and  FINE 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.493 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

Messrs.  KALISH,  SMIRNOFF,  RHODES 
and  KROSNICK 


INTERMISSION 


Adagio  and  Rondo  in  C  for  glass  armonica, 
flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello,  K.617 

Adagio 
Allegretto 

Mr.  KALISH,  Ms.  BUYSE,  Messrs.  GENOVESE, 
RHODES,  and  ESKIN 
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Divertimento  in  D  for  violin,  viola,  bassoon, 
bass,  and  two  horns,  K.205(167A) 

Largo — [Allegro] 
Menuetto;  Trio 
[Adagio] 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Finale:  Presto 

Messrs.  SMIRNOFF,  FINE,  SVOBODA,  BARKER, 
KAVALOVSKI,  and  KATZEN 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Notes 

Mozart  traveled  from  Vienna  to  his  family  home  of  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1783. 
Mozart  wanted  to  introduce  his  wife  Constanze  to  his  father,  who  had  suspected  that 
his  innocent  Wolfgang  had  been  tricked  into  marriage  by  Constanze's  mother  and 
that  he  was  now  saddled  with  a  wife  unworthy  of  him.  The  visit  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  success.  Constanze  charmed  her  father-in-law  and,  no  doubt,  impressed  him 
with  her  musicianship  in  singing  the  very  difficult  role  that  Mozart  composed  for  her 
in  his  Mass  in  C  minor,  which  was  given  its  one  and  only  (fragmentary)  performance 
to  be  heard  in  Mozart's  lifetime  near  the  end  of  the  visit.  Shortly  before  leaving  for 
Salzburg  Mozart  had  finished  three  of  the  six  Haydn  quartets,  which  were  eventually 
published  with  a  dedication  to  the  revered  older  master.  While  in  Salzburg,  Mozart 
visited  his  old  friend  Michael  Haydn,  the  younger  brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  long- 
time Konzertmeister  and  cathedral  organist  in  the  Archbishop's  service  there.  Michael 
was  in  trouble  with  the  Archbishop  for  having  produced  only  four  of  six  commis- 
sioned duos  for  violin  and  viola  before  falling  ill  (the  constant  pressure  of  his  position 
there  had  driven  him  to  the  bottle).  The  Archbishop  was  withholding  his  salary  as  an 
incentive  for  the  completion  of  the  set.  Mozart,  having  heard  of  this  plight  (and  hav- 
ing no  love  for  the  Archbishop),  promptly  composed  two  duos  and  gave  them  to 
Michael  Haydn  to  pass  off  as  his  own.  Mozart  clearly  enjoyed  tackling  a  new  and  un- 
familiar medium,  and  he  met  the  challenge  they  offered  with  considerable  daring. 
Both  duos  are  filled  with  striking  harmonies,  varied  rhythms,  and  a  textural  fullness 
that  belies  their  small  forces.  At  the  same  time  their  warmth  and  lyric  grace  reflect  the 
generous  impulse  that  brought  about  their  composition. 

Mozart  virtually  created  the  genre  of  the  piano  quartet  with  his  two  contributions 
to  the  medium,  K.478  in  G  minor  and  K.493  in  E-flat  major.  The  first  one,  completed 
on  October  16,  1785,  had  been  written  in  response  to  a  commission  for  three  works 
from  the  publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister.  But  that  work  had  not  sold  well  (appar- 
ently it  was  too  difficult  for  the  amateur  musicians  who  comprised  the  largest  part  of 
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the  buying  public),  and  Hoffmeister  decided  to  cancel  the  contract  rather  than  waste 
money  publishing  more  works  that  wouldn't  sell.  Still,  Mozart  did  write  another  piano 
quartet,  about  nine  months  later — his  first  piece  to  be  completed  after  his  extended 
labor  on  the  score  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro;  but  the  second  quartet  was,  in  the  end,  pub- 
lished by  Hoffmeister's  rival  Artaria. 

Although  Mozart's  piano  quartets  are  the  earliest  to  remain  in  the  repertoire, 
Mozart  did  have  a  model  for  the  E-flat  work  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  "Quatuors"  by 
Johann  Schobert  (d.1767),  whose  Opus  VII  included  a  piano  quartet  in  E-flat  that  has 
striking  harmonic  parallels  with  Mozart's  opening  and  which  apparently  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  Mozart's  imagination.  But  of  course,  K.493,  despite  a  modest  bow  to  an 
older  composer,  is  pure  Mozart  throughout,  the  mature  Mozart  who  had  just  dem- 
onstrated his  powers  as  the  greatest  master  of  comic  theatrical  timing  who  ever  lived. 
The  E-flat  quartet  does  not  contain  the  rich  emotional  depths  of  the  earlier 
quartet  (depths  that  Mozart  invariably  plumbs  when  composing  in  the  key  of  G  minor), 
but  it  is  serene  and  witty,  with  the  piano  serving  to  lead  the  dialogue  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  strings.  The  slow  movement  is  lavish  in  its  lyricism,  while  the  finale  is  filled 
with  jesting  repartee  led  again  by  the  piano,  with  conversational  cross-currents  that 
bring  a  smile  with  their  epigrammatic  wit. 


Mozart's  last  chamber  composition,  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  for  glass  armonica, 
flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello,  K.617,  is  also  one  of  his  most  unusual.  The  armonica  was 
one  of  the  best-known  inventions  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  found  a  way  to 
mechanize  the  production  of  the  lovely  whistling  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  wet 
finger  around  the  rim  of  a  crystal  goblet.  Franklin  nested  a  series  of  glass  bowls  of 
increasing  size  on  a  rod  that  could  be  rotated  by  means  of  a  pedal;  the  player's  fingers 
touching  the  rims  of  the  spinning  glasses  made  pure  tones  of  a  piercing  sweetness. 
Mozart  first  encountered  the  instrument  in  London  when  he  was  touring  as  a  child 
prodigy.  In  1773,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  he  himself  had  the  opportunity  to  play  on  the 
instrument.  The  motivation  to  write  a  chamber  work  for  the  armonica  came  from  the 
tour  of  a  brilliant  young  blind  performer,  Marianne  Kirchgassner,  then  just  twenty- 
one  years  old.  With  his  usual  unsurpassed  sense  of  tone  color,  Mozart  chose  a  wonder- 
fully varied  instrumentation  for  this  remarkable  work:  the  armonica  itself,  two  wind 
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instruments  (flute  and  oboe),  and  two  strings  (viola  and  cello).  These  provide  both 
blend  and  contrast  in  sound.  He  completed  the  work  on  May  23,  1791,  and  took  part 
himself  in  a  performance  at  the  Karntnerthor  Theater  on  August  19  (he  would  have 
played  the  viola).  The  sound  of  this  ensemble  and  the  ideas  that  Mozart  created  for  it 
come  from  the  same  world  of  serene  beauty  that  we  know  from  some  of  the  most 
elevated  passages  in  The  Magic  Flute. 


*     * 


Music  was  everywhere  in  eighteenth-century  Austria — almost  as  ubiquitous  as  it  is 
with  us,  in  fact,  the  big  difference  being  that  the  sounds  then  were  made  by  live  musi- 
cians, not  by  juke  boxes,  radios,  phonographs,  and  extended  tapes  for  subliminal  use 
in  supermarkets,  drug  stores,  and  elevators.  Parties  naturally  involved  music,  either 
for  dancing  or  as  a  refined  background  for  dining  and  conversation  (usually  both); 
celebrations  of  various  kinds  included  outdoor  performances  of  music  too.  And  often 
the  music  was  especially  written  for  a  given  event.  Mozart  composed  large  quantities 
of  such  "occasional"  music  for  practical  use,  nearly  every  work  being  intended  for  a 
particular  performance.  Some  of  the  performances  were  designed  for  the  open  air 
(during  the  summer  months,  of  course!).  Serenades  (in  the  original  manuscripts 
"serenada"  or  "serenata")  were  for  full  orchestra,  designed  as  grand  celebrations  for 
such  events  as  the  close  of  the  academic  year  at  the  university,  the  Archbishop's  name 
day,  or  the  wedding  of  the  Burgermeister's  daughter.  "'Divertimento"  was  the  term 
consistently  used  for  chamber  music,  which  was  generally  played  for  more  modest 
occasions,  private  rather  than  public,  and  generally  indoors.  Aside  from  the  much 
lighter  weight  of  the  musical  argument,  these  works  were  distinguished  also  by  the 
presence  of  two  minuets  and  sometimes  two  slow  movements  as  well,  all  surrounded 
by  a  pair  of  fast  movements. 

Mozart  composed  the  Divertimento  in  D  major,  K.205(167A),  apparently  in  the 
summer  of  1773,  but  whether  before  or  after  Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Vienna  on  July  14 
is  not  clear.  If  before,  he  may  have  written  it  for  the  name-day  of  Maria  Anna 
Elisabeth  von  Antretter  on  July  26  (most  Salzburg  divertimenti  were  intended  for 
birthday  celebrations).  If  after,  the  first  performance  probably  took  place  at  the  home 
of  the  well-known  physician,  Dr.  Mesmer,  who  had  built  quite  a  reputation  from  his 
"magnetic"  cures  (later  parodied  by  Mozart  in  the  first-act  finale  oiCosifan  tutte). 

The  first  movement  begins  unusually  with  a  slow  introduction  which  calls  upon  the 
first  horn  to  play  an  expressive  high  passage.  The  Allegro  is  lively  and  bustling,  almost 
Haydnesque.  The  first  Menuetto  uses  the  horns  primarily  as  sustaining  instruments. 
They  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  Trio,  which  has  a  charming  phrase  in  which  the 
viola  attempts  to  take  the  melodic  lead,  only  to  be  echoed  canonically  one  beat  later 
by  the  violin,  heedless  of  harmonic  consequences!  The  Adagio  contains  a  wonderfully 
rich  dialogue  between  violin  and  viola,  each  taking  turns  on  the  principal  melodic 
material  and  on  the  accompaniment  figures.  The  horns  played  a  small  part  in  the  first 
Menuetto,  but  they  fill  the  second — and  its  Trio — with  their  horn  calls.  The  final 
Presto  is  full  of  sparkling  high-jinks  in  Mozart's  best  comic  fashion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wednesday,  July  3,  at  8:30 
SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
ROBERT  MANN,  violin 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  violin 
SAMUEL  RHODES,  viola 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 


J.S.  BACH 


Die  Kunst  der  Fuge  (The  Art  of  the  Fugue),  BWV  1080 

Contrapunctus  I-IV 

Contrapunctus  V 

Contrapunctus  VI  (in  stile  francese) 
Contrapunctus  VII  (per  augmentation  et 
diminutionem) 

Contrapunctus  VIII-XI 


INTERMISSION 


Canon  alia  ottava 

Canon  all  decima  (Contrapuncto  alia  terza) 

Canon  alia  duodecima  in  contrapuncto  alia 

quinta 
Canon  per  augmentationem  in  contrario  motu 

Contrapunctus  XIII:  rectus 

inversus 
Contrapunctus  XII:  rectus 

inversus 

Contrapunctus  XIV  (Fuga  a  tre  soggetti) 
Chorale:  Vor  deinen  Thron  tret  ich  hiermit 


Notes 


The  work  known  to  us  as  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge  ("The  Art  of  Fugue")  was  left  incomplete 
at  Bach's  death  in  1750 — the  last  monument  of  a  monumental  musical  life.  It  has 
been  surrounded  for  centuries  by  legends  and  misunderstandings,  though  none  of 
these  detract  from  its  breathtaking  demonstration  of  the  composer's  astonishing 
mastery  of  the  materials  of  music.  Evidently  planned  as  a  systematic  demonstration 
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of  all  the  various  possibilities  of  fugal  writing  through  the  use  of  a  single  musical 
subject  that  appears,  in  some  guise,  in  every  component, 
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the  work  contains  fugues  on  a  single  subject,  as  well  as  others  on  two  and  three  sub- 
jects, one  of  which  is  always  the  main  theme.  Finally  there  is  an  incomplete  fugue 
evidently  planned  to  contain  no  fewer  than  four  different  fugal  subjects,  each  de- 
veloped by  itself,  then  combined;  the  third  of  these  is  the  musical  translation  of  the 
composer's  own  name  (B-A-C-H,  according  to  German  notational  practice,  results  in 
the  pitches  B-flat,  A,  C,  B-natural). 

Bach  began  work  on  the  composition  in  the  mid- 1740s  and  worked  on  the  revision 
of  the  piece  for  some  years.  Its  publication  was  well  underway  by  the  end  of  1749,  but 
it  had  not  been  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  following  July.  The  Art  of  Fugue 
was  seen  through  the  press  posthumously,  mostly  by  his  son  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel, 
who  was  not  privy  to  his  father's  final  intentions  for  the  work.  The  myth-making  be- 
gins right  on  the  last  page  of  the  (incomplete)  final  fugue,  where  C.P.E.  Bach  wrote: 
"NB  While  working  on  this  fugue,  wherein  the  name  BACH  is  introduced  as  a  counter- 
subject,  the  author  died."  This  statement  cannot  be  taken  literally,  since  Bach  was 
blind  for  some  months  before  his  death  and  unable  to  write  anything.  The  latest 
known  example  of  his  handwriting,  cramped  and  clumsy  because  of  the  cataracts  that 
blinded  him,  comes  from  May  1749,  more  than  a  year  before  his  death.  (He  might,  of 
course,  have  dictated  the  music,  but  the  fact  that  everything  up  to  that  point  appears 
in  his  own  clear  hand  suggests  that  it  was  written  considerably  earlier.) 

Then  comes  the  question:  For  what  kind  of  performance  did  Bach  envision  this 
music?  The  published  score  of  the  Kunst  der  Fuge  (the  title  was  assigned  by  the  pub- 
lisher, not  the  composer,  who  simply  identified  each  individual  movement  as  Con- 
trapunctus)  is  laid  out  in  what  is  called  "open  score" — four  separate  staves,  with  so- 
prano, alto,  tenor,  and  bass  clefs  respectively.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  Bach 
simply  wrote  this  music  as  abstract  counterpoint,  never  intended  to  be  heard  in  an 
actual  performance.  Indeed,  performances  of  the  entire  work  were  almost  non-exis- 
tent until  well  into  this  century.  It  was  studied  in  detail  by  students  of  counterpoint, 
but  not  heard  much.  Even  the  composer's  son  Emanuel  considered  its  didactic  value 
paramount: 

Every  student  of  the  art . . .  cannot  fail  to  learn  from  it  how  to  compose  a  good 
fugue  and  will  therefore  need  no  oral  teacher,  who  often  charges  dearly  for  the 
secrets  of  passing  on  the  secrets  of  fugue. 
Still,  we  find  it  hard  to  imagine  music — especially  by  a  composer  of  such  towering 
mastery — being  consigned  forever  to  the  dusty  study,  so  performers  have  sought 
ways  to  bring  it  to  actual  sound. 

A  musician  of  today,  looking  at  the  published  score,  sees  four  melody  lines  and 
naturally  thinks  of  four  instruments,  such  as  the  strings  of  a  quartet.  But  the  situation 
is  not  quite  so  simple.  It  is  difficult  to  find  four  melody  instruments  that  can  actually 
play  their  entire  parts  (some  of  the  notes  go  too  low  for  the  instruments  we  are  most 
likely  to  think  of).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  Bach  intended  the 
work  for  keyboard.  First  of  all,  his  own  manuscript  is  written  in  "closed  score" — in  two 
staves,  like  modern  piano  music.  Then  why  the  publication  in  open  score?  It  simply 
follows  a  long-standing  tradition — going  back  some  two  centuries — that  keyboard 
music  of  a  strongly  contrapuntal  character  was  published  in  open  score,  both  to  reveal 
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the  counterpoint  more  clearly  and  to  simplify  the  task  of  printing  the  work  in  musical 
type.  Any  keyboard  player  worth  his  salt  was  expected  to  be  able  to  read  four  or  more 
staves  in  as  many  different  clefs  without  difficulty. 

Two  points  are  most  telling  in  a  consideration  of  this  score  as  a  keyboard  work. 
First,  throughout  the  entire  composition,  the  four  lines  are  disposed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  always  fall  well  within  the  compass  of  two  hands  on  a  keyboard.  The  mathe- 
matical probability  of  this  happening  if  Bach  had  not  intended  it  is  almost  nil.  Second, 
in  the  original  engraved  score,  the  pages  seem  to  have  been  laid  out  to  facilitate  page 
turns — that  is,  one  hand  or  the  other  is  free  when  the  music  reaches  the  end  of  an 
opening.  For  purely  abstract  music  or  ensemble  performance  (in  which  the  players 
would  be  using  individual  parts),  this  careful  arrangement  of  the  score  would  not  be 
necessary. 

What,  then,  of  ensemble  performances?  Until  very  recently  almost  all  recordings  or 
performances  of The  Art  of  Fugue  were  arrangements  for  some  group  of  melody  instru- 
ments. A  natural  ensemble  for  our  time  is  the  string  quartet,  though  it  did  not  exist  in 
Bach's  day.  The  four  players  can  blend  to  project  the  harmonies  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  Bach's  contrapuntal  lines  discrete.  Bach  himself,  the  quintessential 
arranger  of  music  for  different  ensembles,  would  scarcely  have  objected  to  such  an 
ensemble.  But  there  is  a  difficulty:  some  of  the  lines  occasionally  go  too  low  for  the 
instrumentation  of  the  standard  string  quartet.  Most  quartets  playing  The  Art  of  Fugue 
have  resorted  to  arrangements  that  shift  a  melodic  line  from  one  instrument  to 
another  as  needed  to  keep  all  parts  within  playing  range.  But  this  procedure  falsifies 
Bach's  carefully  worked-out  linear  structures.  The  Juilliard  Quartet  has  taken  a  more 
daring  tack.  For  certain  fugues,  the  second  violinist  plays  a  viola  to  reach  notes  that 
would  otherwise  be  too  low,  and  the  violist  plays  an  instrument  constructed  by  luthier 
Marten  Cornelissen,  a  large  viola  that  can  extend  the  instrument's  normal  range 
downward  by  a  fourth.  Thus  the  performance  to  be  heard  here,  unlike  most  other 
ensemble  performances,  will  present  the  melodic  lines  that  Bach  wrote  without  trans- 
position or  rearrangement. 


The  final  page  of  the  unfinished  fugue  from  "The  Art  of  Fugue,"  in  Bach's  hand 
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The  sequence  of  movements  in  The  Art  of  Fugue  is  problematic.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Bach  would  have  composed  still  other  fugues  to  insert  into  the  overall  plan  in  addition 
to  the  one  that  is  unfinished  at  the  end.  In  any  case,  the  performance  to  be  heard 
here  begins  with  Contrapuncti  I-IV,  the  first  major  section  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
fugue  theme  is  heard  first  in  its  original  form  (Nos.  1  and  2),  then  in  inversion  (that  is, 
turned  upside-down,  in  Nos.  3  and  4).  Each  of  the  four  fugues  begins  in  a  different 
voice. 

Contrapuncti  V-VI I  demonstrate  different  ways  of  treating  the  fugue  subject.  No.  5 
employs  stretto  (Italian  for  "tight"),  overlapping  entries  of  the  subject.  The  next  two 
employ  augmentation  and  diminution.  In  augmentation,  the  notes  of  the  subject  are 
present  in  longer  note  values  (sounding  twice  as  slow  as  normal);  diminution  does  the 
opposite,  presenting  the  notes  in  shorter  values,  sounding  twice  as  fast.  No.  6  com- 
bines the  dotted  rhythmic  character  of  a  French  overture  with  stretto  and  diminution. 
No.  7  employs  three  different  speeds  of  the  theme — normal,  augmented  (heard  only 
once  in  each  voice),  and  diminished.  This  group  consists  of  only  three  fugues;  if  Bach 
intended  to  follow  the  pattern  set  up  in  the  first  group — each  fugue  entering  in  a 
different  voice — we  would  expect  to  find  one  more  fugue  starting  in  the  soprano 
voice  at  this  point. 

Contrapuncti  VI 1 1 -XI  introduce  the  fugues  on  multiple  subjects.  No.  8  (for  three 
voices)  uses  three  subjects,  the  first  chromatic,  the  second  a  fast  theme  in  descending 
notes  always  used  in  conjunction  with  the  first,  and  the  third  a  variant  of  the  main 
subject  inverted  and  broken  up  with  rests.  All  three  themes  come  together  at  the  very 
end.  No.  9  is  among  the  best-known  of  the  entire  series,  a  double  fugue  beginning 
with  a  lively  running  subject;  the  main  subject  appears  as  a  cantusjirmus  in  long  notes. 
No.  10  is  another  double  fugue  with  a  chromatic  first  subject,  followed  by  a  version  of 
the  main  subject  first  heard  in  No.  3.  No.  11  closes  this  group  by  turning  upside-down 
all  three  subjects  from  No.  8  and  creating  an  entirely  different  piece,  with  the  themes 
re-ordered,  in  a  brilliant  display  of  contrapuntal  skill. 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  likely  that  the  set  proceeds  in  the  order  Bach  himself  deter- 
mined. After  this  the  arrangement  is  less  secure.  First  we  hear  four  two-voice  canons, 
each  a  variation  of  the  main  subject.  Tonight's  performance  presents  them  in  the 
order  we  would  expect  Bach  to  have  given  them — proceeding  to  the  work  of  greatest 
complexity — though  in  the  original  print  the  final  canon  appeared  first.  A  canon 
involves  strict  imitation  between  voices;  often  only  one  voice  was  written  out  in  full, 
with  instructions  (the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "canon")  describing  how  the  other 
was  to  be  derived  from  it.  Thus  canons  often  became  both  musical  and  intellectual 
puzzles.  The  Canon  alia  ottava  ("canon  at  the  octave")  is  like  a  two-part  invention  in 
character;  the  second  voice  is  consistently  an  octave  below  the  first.  The  Canon  alia 
decima  ("canon  at  the  tenth")  begins  with  the  lower  voice;  the  upper  follows  a  tenth 
higher  (that  is,  an  octave  plus  a  third);  at  the  midpoint  the  voices  reverse,  and  the 
lower  follows  the  upper  at  the  octave.  The  Canon  alia  duodecima  ("canon  at  the 
twelfth")  uses  the  same  technique  as  the  preceding,  only  at  the  interval  of  the  twelfth 
(an  octave  plus  a  fifth);  it,  too,  reverses  at  midpoint  and  follows  at  the  octave.  The 
most  complex  of  this  group,  Canon  per  augmentationum  in  contrario  motu  ("canon 
by  augmentation  in  contrary  motion")  has  the  lower  voice  answer  the  upper  at  half 
speed  and  upside-down,  also  trading  positions  at  the  midpoint. 

Next  we  hear  two  fugues  that  become  four  by  the  process  of  inversion — that  is, 
each  piece,  as  a  whole,  can  be  played  normally  or  upside-down,  with  the  melodic  lines 
running  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Juilliard  Quartet  chooses  to  play  Contrapunctus 
XIII  first  for  its  lively  character  and  three-voice  texture,  allowing  the  more  somber 
mood  and  four-foice  texture  of  Contrapunctus  XII  to  lead  to  the  massive  concluding 
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fugue.  Each  of  these  two  works  is  played  in  both  forms,  the  rectus  ("upright")  first, 
followed  immediately  by  the  inversus  ("inverted"). 

The  final,  crowning  glory  of  The  Art  of  Fugue  was  to  have  been  Contrapunctus  XIV, 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  assuredly  the  most  complex  fugue  Bach  ever  created.  What 
survives  is  a  triple  fugue — that  is,  a  work  with  three  different  fugue  subjects,  each  of 
which  receives  its  own  extensive  development.  The  last  of  these  is  the  composer's  own 
musical  signature,  the  pitches  he  knew  as  B-A-C-H.  The  main  subject  of  the  entire 
publication  is  not  one  of  these  three  themes.  Lorenz  Christoph  Mizler  (1711-78)  wrote 
in  an  obituary  of  the  composer  that  this  fugue  was  intended  to  be  a  "quadruple 
fugue" — an  unprecedented  feat — with  four  separate  fugue  subjects,  each  of  which 
would  combine  at  the  end  and  then  be  inverted  in  all  four  parts.  A  century  ago  the 
great  Beethoven  scholar  Nottebohm  discovered  that  the  main  "art  of  fugue"  theme 
would  combine  with  all  three  of  the  existing  themes;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Bach  was  holding  it  in  reserve  to  introduce  as  the  last  of  the  four  themes  to  play  a  role 
in  this  fugue. 

But  did  Bach  really  fail  to  complete  the  fugue?  The  eminent  Bach  scholar  Christoph 
Wolff  has  made  the  very  good  point  that  a  composer  working  on  a  fugue  with  many 
subjects  would  naturally  be  sure  that  the  final  combination  of  all  of  them  would  actu- 
ally work  before  writing  the  fugal  exposition  for  each  individual  theme.  Thus,  Bach 
would  have  begun  composing  Contrapunctus  XIV  with  its  ending.  Only  after  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  that  material  in  hand  would  it  have  made  sense  to  compose  the  be- 
ginning. The  ending  would  have  been  written  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  "manu- 
script x";  this  could  simply  be  attached  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  fugue,  when 
the  proper  point  was  reached.  The  last  surviving  measures  in  Bach's  manuscript  are 
actually  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  has  defective  staves  at  the  bottom  (see  illustra- 
tion); Bach  must  have  known  he  could  use  this  paper  because  he  was  not  going  to 
write  to  the  end  of  the  page.  According  to  Wolff's  theory,  then,  the  fugue  was  com- 
pleted; we  have  simply  lost  the  other  manuscript  that  contains  the  ending. 

This  is  small  consolation;  we  can  only  lament  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  com- 
plete work.  What  a  magnificent,  masterful,  unparalleled  achievement  it  would  have 
been.  Needless  to  say,  several  hands  have  attempted  to  complete  the  fugue,  including 
theorist  and  composer  Donald  Francis  Tovey.  In  this  performance,  though,  the  music 
will  end  at  precisely  the  passage  where  Bach's  manuscript  trails  off. 

For  the  publication  of The  Art  of  Fugue,  an  extra,  complete  composition  was  added  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  so  as  not  to  give  a  fragmentary  impression.  The  work  chosen 
for  this  purpose  was  the  chorale  Vor  deinen  Throri  tret  ich  hiermit  ("I  come  before  Thy 
throne"),  the  very  text  of  which  encouraged  the  unlikely  legend  that  it  was  actually 
composed  on  Bach's  deathbed.  The  title,  a  verse  of  a  well-known  chorale,  somewhat 
conceals  the  fact  that  this  is  a  version  of  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Noten  sein  ("When  in  the 
hour  of  utmost  need");  it  was  almost  certainly  composed  in  the  mid- 1740s,  but  its 
position  at  the  end  of  the  published  Art  of  Fugue  has  given  it  the  nickname  "deathbed 
chorale."  The  soprano  line  presents  the  chorale  melody,  slightly  embellished,  over  a 
contrapuntal  accompaniment  in  which  the  three  lower  voices  paraphrase  the  chorale 
in  both  normal  and  inverted  forms.  Although  it  has  no  musical  connection  whatever 
with  the  remainder  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  found,  the  chorale  provides  a  beauti- 
ful, dignified,  and  moving  close  to  a  performance  of  the  cycle,  a  symbolic  conclusion 
to  a  life  of  unparalleled  musical  achievement. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

The  only  permanent  chamber  music  ensemble 
sponsored  by  a  major  symphony  orchestra  and 
made  up  of  that  orchestra's  principal  players,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  include  the 
Boston  Symphony's  first-desk  string,  woodwind, 
brass,  and  percussion  players.  The  Chamber 
Players  can  perform  virtually  any  work  within  the 
vast  chamber  music  literature,  and  they  can 
expand  their  range  of  repertory  by  calling  upon 
other  BSO  members  or  enlisting  the  services  of 
such  distinguished  guest  artists  as  Gilbert  Kalish, 
the  group's  regular  pianist.  The  Chamber  Players' 
activities  include  an  annual  three-concert  series 
in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall,  regular  appearances  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  busy  schedule  of  touring  and 
recording.  In  addition  to  appearances  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  group  has  toured  Europe  five  times  and  Japan  three  times,  most 
recently  this  past  spring;  they  have  also  performed  in  South  America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  the  Chamber  Players'  recordings  on  Nonesuch  are  the  Beethoven  Septet  and  Schubert 
Octet;  Smetana's  G  major  piano  trio  and  the  Dvorak  string  sextet;  the  Brahms  string  quintets; 
and  music  by  Aaron  Copland,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  John  Harbison.  Pictured  here,  from  left,  are 
Jules  Eskin,  Charles  Schlueter,  Ronald  Barron,  Charles  Kavalovski,  Everett  Firth,  Malcolm 
Lowe,  Harold  Wright,  retired  BSO  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  who  performed  with 
the  Chamber  Players  through  the  1989-90  season,  Burton  Fine,  Richard  Svoboda,  and  Alfred 
Genovese.  Acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse  joined  the  Chamber  Players  in  the  1990-91 
season. 


The  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  has  given  more 
concerts  than  any  other  chamber  ensemble  now 
before  the  public.  Their  vast  repertoire  includes 
nearly  four  hundred  works,  their  masterful  in- 
terpretations of  the  standard  repertoire  being 
balanced  by  more  than  150  works  of  twentieth- 
century  composers.  Quartet-in-residence  at  both 
the  Juilliard  School  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  quartet  was  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
Schoenberg  quartets  and  was  the  first  to  play  all 
six  Bartok  quartets  in  this  country;  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  performing  new  American  music,  with 
past  premieres  by  composers  such  as  Aaron  Cop- 
land, Elliott  Carter,  Morton  Subotnick,  and 
Richard  Wernick.  The  first  American  string  quar- 
tet to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  in  1961,  their  exten- 
sive touring  schedule  has  taken  them  to  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Near  and  Far 
East,  and  South  America.  They  have  made  more  than  one  hundred  recordings.  They  received 
a  Grammy  for  their  complete  Beethoven  quartet  cycle  in  1985  and  in  1986  were  inducted  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences  for  their  recording 
of  the  Bartok  quartets.  Also  in  1986  they  became  the  first  chamber  group  to  receive  the  Arturo 
Toscanini  Artistic  Achievement  Award.  All  four  members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  are 
American-born  and  -trained.  The  only  current  member  of  the  original  quartet,  first  violinist 
Robert  Mann  made  his  recital  debut  in  1941  after  winning  the  Naumburg  Award  and  is  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Foundation.  Second  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff,  the 
quartet's  newest  member,  was  a  Boston  Symphony  member  for  six  years,  won  second  prize  in 
the  International  American  Music  Competition  in  1983,  and  made  his  New  York  recital  debut 
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in  1985.  Violist  Samuel  Rhodes  has  been  a  featured  artist  in  the  "Music  From  Marlboro"  series; 
he  has  performed  a  series  of  concerts  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  devoted  to  the  works  of  Paul 
Hindemith,  who  was  also  a  violist.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  is  active  as  both  performer  and  educator;  he  is  a  frequent  recitalist  and  soloist  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  given  annual  series  at  New  York's  Weill  Recital  Hall, 
Merkin  Hall,  Symphony  Space,  and  Columbia  University. 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formance of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  many  new  works  commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His 
concert  appearances  and  recordings  have  established  him  as  a  major 
voice  in  American  music.  Mr.  Kalish  has  been  pianist  with  the  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1960;  he  has  also 
performed  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
the  Juilliard,  Concord,  Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string  quartets. 
His  artistic  collaboration  with  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist  were  at  the 
threshold  of  their  respective  careers;  he  has  also  fostered  noteworthy  collaborations  with  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  and  violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  Mr.  Kalish's  discography  numbers  nearly  one 
hundred  albums,  including  music  for  solo  piano,  songs,  Lieder,  and  diverse  chamber  works.  In 
August  1985  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center; 
himself  a  student  there  for  three  summers  in  the  early  1950s,  he  has  taught  there  since  1968 
and  became  Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard  Activities  in  1982.  Active  as  a  panelist  and 
juror  for  various  American  music  competitions,  Mr.  Kalish  is  also  Professor  of  Piano  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Performance  Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  often 
gives  master  classes  in  conjunction  with  university  concert  series;  for  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  In  addition  to 
his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
occasions. 
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Christa  Ludwig 

Christa  Ludwig's  artistry  in  opera,  concert,  and  recital  is  legendary. 
This  summer,  in  addition  to  her  Lieder  recital  atTanglewood,  she 
continues  her  close  collaboration  with  James  Levine  with  two  perform- 
ances at  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Her  only  United  States  appearance  dur- 
ing the  1990-91  season  was  on  November  14,  1990,  at  the  Carnegie 
Hall  memorial  concert  for  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein.  In  the  spring  of 
^m    1990  she  participated  in  Wagner's  Ring  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  as 
Vl^^^flf^H  I    Fricka  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Die  Walkure  and  as  Waltraute  in  Gotterdam- 
^^^^^^^^  I   merung;  these  performances  were  telecast  nationally  on  PBS  as  part  of 

fl        Hk  I   the  Met's  complete  Ring  cycle.  Ms.  Ludwig  is  regularly  invited  to  ap- 

pear with  the  world's  major  orchestras;  she  appears  frequently  at  summer  music  festivals  and 
participates  regularly  at  the  Salzburg  Festival.  She  joined  the  Vienna  State  Opera  in  1955  and 
in  1963  was  awarded  the  title  "Kammersangerin"  by  the  Austrian  government.  Ms.  Ludwig  has 
performed  countless  times  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  since  her  Met  debut  in  1959  as 
Cherubino  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro;  there  she  has  also  been  heard  as  Octavian  and  the 
Marshallin  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  Dyer's  Wife  in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  Klytemnesta  in  Elektra 
(which  role  she  has  performed  and  recorded  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra),  Amneris  in  Aida,  Charlotte  in  Werther,  Kundry  in  Parsifal,  and  Dido  in  Les  Troyens. 
Her  long  collaboration  with  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein  included  a  gala  1969  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  House;  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  atTanglewood, 
in  1970;  a  1975  Brahms  Lieder  recital  taped  in  Tel  Aviv  and  later  shown  nationally  on  PBS's 
"Great  Performances"  series;  and,  for  their  last  United  States  tour  together,  performances  of 
works  by  Mahler  and  Bernstein  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  during  the  1988-89  season.  In 
1978  she  joined  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  gala  celebration  of  Mr.  Bernstein's 
sixtieth  birthday,  and  in  1988  she  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  gala  Tangle- 
wood  concert  marking  Mr.  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday.  Ms.  Ludwig's  discography  includes 
a  large  repertoire  of  operatic  roles,  Lieder,  and  works  for  voice  and  orchestra  on  a  number  of 
labels,  including  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  CBS  Masterworks,  London,  Philips, 
and  RCA. 


Laurence  Davis 

Born  in  Sydney,  Australia,  Laurence  Davis  received  his  musical  training 
at  the  Sydney  Conservatorium  of  Music.  After  winning  many  Austra- 
lian awards  in  piano  he  continued  his  studies  in  London  and  later  at 
the  Akademie  fur  Musik  in  Vienna.  In  Europe,  Mr.  Davis  was  a  winner 
of  major  international  competitions  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Brussels,  and 
Munich,  where  he  was  awarded  first  prize.  Apart  from  solo  piano 
music,  he  is  particularly  interested  in  accompaniment  and  chamber 
music;  he  has  toured  with  leading  instrumentalists  and  singers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin  America.  He  has  accompanied 
Christa  Ludwig  in  many  of  her  North  American  recitals,  including  an 
all-Schubert  program  given  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers"  series.  After  living  in 
Latin  America  for  many  years,  Mr.  Davis  took  up  residence  in  the  United  States.  From  1962  to 
1980  he  was  an  assistant  conductor  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago.  Since  1965  he  has  been  an 
associate  professor  of  piano  at  Northwestern  University's  School  of  Music.  He  also  teaches 
classes  in  accompanying  and  interpretation  of  vocal  repertoire.  In  the  summer  of  1990  he 
coached  talented  young  opera  singers  at  the  Bel  Canto  Seminar  in  Siena,  Italy.  Mr.  Davis  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Chadamin  Trio,  which  has  performed  extensively  on  the  radio  and  in 
concerts  in  the  mid-west. 
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Seats  at  Tangle  wood 
are  Yours  for  the  giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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Fasten  Your  Cummerbund. 


I 


f  you  thought  tonights  performance  was  impressive,  wait  until  you  get  to  your  Lexus  dealer. 


© 


J 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


©1991  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws. 
For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 


Gate 
unit1 


ine... 


evelopedwit. 
ase  of  living 
Berkshire 
State  Forest, 
offers  the  finest  r 


entered  in  the  heart  of  Berkshire 
County  and  offered  with  such  ameni- 
ties as  a  gated  Security  Island  and  a 
proposed  exclusive  Health  and  j 
Fitness  Clubhouse  including  tennis  g 
and  indoor  pool,  Wood  Monte  i 
Estates  assures  you  of  the  quality  /  , 
of  life  you'd  expect  from  the  m  r 
only  gated  estate  community 
in  the  Berkshires. 

Homesites  of  one  to- f iv^e  b 
acres  are  available  J 

beginning  at  $90,000.  J 


Berkshire  County  Living 
the  way  it  was  rrtegnf 
to  be. 


Just 


MONTE 

estates; 


At  the  very  end  of 

West  Street  past 

Berkshire  Community 

College 

(413)445-5182 
FAX  (413)  499-7090 


I 


'"'^j    m0^ 


Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


We  couldn't  find  the  perfect  picnic  set. 
So  we  created  it. 

Something  was  always  wrong.  The  basket  was  too 
flimsy,  or  the  tablecloth  was  too  small,  or  the  glasses  were  too 
ordinary  looking.  So  instead  of  compromising,  we  created. 

From  indi- 
vidual sources 
around  the  world, 
we  found  the 
picnic  items  we 
wanted,  and  then 
put  them  together 
ourselves. 

The  basket  is 
a  charming,  tradi- 
tional split  top 
shape.  Hand- 
woven  from 
peeled  willow  in 
China,  it  will  last 
through  years  of 
alfresco  concerts 
and  Fourth  of 
Julys. 

The  52  "  square  cotton  tablecloth,  in  a  green  and  natural 
check,  comes  with  matching  napkins. 

The  service  for  four  has  large  dinner  plates  and  4-piece 
cutlery  sets,  both  in  heavy  plastic  and  a  sophisticated  hunter 
green  color. 

The  wine  glasses  are  classically  shaped,  but  with  the 
durability  of  acrylic. 

And  a  hardwood  cheeseboard  with  companion  cheese 
plane,  wax-filled  rustic  green  glass  candles,  and  176-page 
picnic  menu  and  recipe  book  complete  the  set. 

Individually,  all  these  items  would  total  almost  $100. 
But  as  a  part  of  the  exclusive  Crate  and  Barrel  picnic  hamper, 
they're  just  $73.95. 

So,  if  you  haverft  found  the  perfect  picnic 
set,  stop  in  soon.  Because  we  finally  did.  Crate&Barrel 

Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge,  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 
and  Copley  Place  in  Boston,  and  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 


BUTLER 

SCULPTURE  PARK 


Contemporary  Sculpture 

by  Robert  Butler, 

on  a  hilltop  surrounding  his  studio 

Thur.  -  Mon.  10AM-5PM 
or  by  Appointment  413-229-8924 

.Shunpike  Rd.,  Sheffield,  MA  (Call  for  Directions) 


LUXURY 

CONDOMINIUM 

RENTALS 


THE 


hFOXKWCM 

I  LENOX,  r 

I  MASSACHUSETTS 


1  and  2 

bedroom. 

Fully 

equipped 

and 

tastefully 

furnished. 

Indoor  and 

outdoor  pools,  hot  tub,  sauna,  exercise 

room,  tennis.  Beautiful  setting  on  resort 

grounds  5  minutes  to  Tanglewood. 

Weekend,  weekday,  and  weekly  rentals. 

(full  weeks  only,  July  &  August) 

Free  Brochure. 

CALL  FOR  RESERVATIONS 
413-637-1469 


At 


SPRINGLAWN 

A  Spectacular  Gilded  Age  Mansion  •  Kemble  Street,  Lenox 
Over  25  Rooms  by  Acclaimed  Interior  Designers 


To  Benefit 


^_ 


CO£^£tt£fiLx>tJ!Z2nZ 


RESTORATION 
At     The      Mount 


Sunday,  July  21  through  Monday,  September  2,  1991         Open  daily  10am-5pm,  Thursdays  'til  8pm 
Produced  by  Designer  Showhouses,  Inc.,  NYC  For  information:  413-637-1899 


If  you  are  serious 
about  the  arts... 

V 

A 


you  should  be  at 
Walnut  Hill. 

Artistic  and  Academic 
Excellence. 

Co  ed,  Grades  8-12,  Day  and  Boarding. 
Professional  Training  in:  Creative  Writing, 
Music,  Dance,  Theatre,  and  Visual  Arts. 

For  further  information  call  or  write: 

Walnut  Hill  School 

12  Highland  Street  TW,  Natick,  MA  01760 
(508)653-4312  •  FAX  (508)653-9593 


EST.  1957 

RIVERBROOK 

Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA01262 

(413)298-4926 

A  private  residential  facil- 
ity designed  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  academic,  vo- 
cational and  interpersonal 
skills  to  women  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 
This  gracious  estate 
houses  22  ladies  in  a 
warm,  family  atmosphere. 
No  upper  age  limit. 


Northfield  Mount 
Hermon  School 

NMH  is  one  of  the  world's  top 
college  preparatory  schools: 
1,100  boys  and  girls  from  45 
states  and  more  than  70 
countries;  dedicated  faculty; 
7.6:1  student-teacher  ratio; 
Advanced  Placement  courses  in 
every  discipline;  comprehensive 
fine  arts  program;  senior  en- 
rollment in  150  colleges  and 
universities  annually,  including 
the  country's  most  selective. 


Northfield,  Massachusetts  01360 
413-498-5311 


Are  you  ensuring 

your  child's 

success? 


Williston  Northampton  provides 
opportunities  for  students  to  succeed 
in  school,  work,  and  life. 

•Devoted  teachers 
•Challenging  classes 
•New  athletics  facilities 
•Strong  fine  and  performing  arts 

Students  prosper  here.  Call  us. 

The 

Williston 

Northampton 

School 

19  Payson  Avenue,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  01027    413/527-1520 


Boarding  and  day,  grades  7-12  and  postgraduate 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

(includes  children  under  21) 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  quarterly 
newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

In  addition,  receive  the  1992  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form  next 
February,  before  tickets  go  on  sale  to 
the  general  public  (for  gifts  received 
before  12/31/91). 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledgement 
in  the  Tanglewood  program  book  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent  Club— 
which  provides  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  on  concert  days. 


^VSTOfcjfcSW*^ 


PARKING  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $500 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts.  Receive  silver  card  parking 
privileges  at  the  Highwood  Estate. 
Enjoy  post-concert  refreshments. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
$1,500  and  above 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  suppers 
at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club.  Attend  a 
gala  patron  dinner.  Attend  a  closed 


rehearsal,  preceded  by  a  lecture  and 
reception.  Receive  prominent  recog- 
nition in  the  Tanglewood  program 
book.  Receive  two  tickets  to  each  BSO 
Saturday  Morning  Open  Rehearsal. 
Receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  Recital.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  at  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Assistant  Director 
of  Development,  (413)  637-1600 
or  (617)  638-9251. 


'EinglewGBd 


ANNUAL 


FUND 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1991  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone 


Address 


City. 


State 


Zip 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund",  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  021 15,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


Tuning  up  at  Canyon  Ranch. 


A  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  in  Ranch  much  more  than  just  a 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  is  always  place  to  "stay  and  play".  Swim, 
a  good  way  to  get  the  body,  hike,  have  a  facial,  enjoy  a  les- 
mind  and  spirit  in  tune.  And  for  son  in  preparing  a  gourmet  spa 
creating  total  harmony,  summer  meal,  indulge  in  a  soothing 
is  an  especially  opportune  sea-  herbal  wrap  or  massage,  then 
son.  Summer  is  when  Canyon  hop  on  a  bike  and  roll  on  over 
Ranch  joins  forces  with  the  to  the  Rockwell  Museum  or 
most  magnificent  array  of^^^^^  explore  the  home  of  Edith 
cultural  events  on  the  ^^p  ^0W  Wharton.  In  the  evening 
East    Coast.    You    can  hYJ^Ibh    treat  your  heart  and  soul 


stay  at  Canyon  Ranch 
and  sample  Tanglewood 
and  the   many  other 
exciting  cultural  events  — 
that     make     up     the 
Summer    Performing 
Arts  program  in  the 
Berkshires. 

During    the    day,    you    can     ^^™~^^^^^^^^^^"^"™l^~ 
select  from  a  wealth  of  choices     Call  now  for  special  summer 
including  all  the  classes,  services     packages  1-800-726-9900. 
and  activities  that  make  Canyon     ^ ^ammmmmmm^ 


to  any  of  the  marvelous 

performances  the  area 

®  has  to  offer.  Come  to 

—Canyon  Ranch  in  the 

CSflVOn  Berkshires  this  sum- 
■p3JL-.|^  mer.  Challenge  your 
KcinCn®    bocly      Soothe     your 

spirit.  And  stimulate  your  mind. 


Much  more  than  a  spa.  A  way  of  life 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES™  •  CANYON  RANCH  TUCSON 


MULUN  JONES 

ANTgyrriES 

COUMTOTRENCH 

525  So.  Main  St.  (Rte.  7) 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230 

413  •  528*  4871 
10-5  Daily  (Closed  Tuesday) 

Antiques  Direct  from  France 


WE  HELP  THEM 
GROW  OLD  GRACEFULLY 


m 


HHUPT ® 

A  multi-service  arboricultural  company. 
THE  HAUPT  TREE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sheffield,  MA  01257 
413-229-8565     1-800-TRI-TREE 


FOLR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2,  199  Main  St. 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
413-458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts-The  Wallace  Family 


<© 


1991  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 
Administrative  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Secretary 

Dr.  Gerard  Fromm 

Execu*ive  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Handler 

Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Anthony  G.  Massimiano 

Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Mrs.  Gerard  Fromm 

Administrative  Committee 

Berkshire  Day 

Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

BSAV  News 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Business  Friends 

Mr.  Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Friends  Reception 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Glass  House 

Mrs.  Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Highwood 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 

Historical  Preservation 

Mrs.  Gerard  Fromm 

Koussevitzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Membership 
Mrs.  Leonard  Cohen 

Music  Education 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 

Opening  Ceremonies 
Mrs.  Dennis  Draudt 

Phonathon 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Curry 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Larkin 

Seranak 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Student  Parties 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Talks  fcf  Walks 

Mrs.  Leon  L.  Siegel 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Woitkowski 

Tanglewood  Party  1991 

Party 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Handler 

Auction 
Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Tour  Guides 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 

Ushers 

Mr.  Bruce  Callahan 

Youth  Activities 
Ms.  Maddy  Baer 


JACKERQOS 

AUSTRALIA 


Imports  From...  Australia, 

New  Zealand  &  The 

South  Sea  Islands 

Authentic  Outback  Coats  &  Hats 

Sportswear  and  Accessories 

Exceptional  Handcrafted 
Jewelry  and  Gifts 

Open  7  Days 

Rt.  7  &  20  •  Brushwood  Farm  •  Lenox 
413-637-8262 

Stores  also  in:  Kent,  CT    •    Millerton,  NY 
Cape  Cod/Chatham,  MA 


P 


The  Berkshire  Hilton- 
Always  In  Season. 

•Scenic  mountain  > 

views 
•Central  location 

close  to  all 

activities 
•Newly  renova- 
ted guest  rooms 
•Casual  and  fine 

dining  in  our 

two  restaurants 
•Dancing  and 

entertainment 

Indoor  swimming  pool,  Jacuzzi  and  sauna 
•Executive  Level  Concierge  Floor 

Call  (413)  499-2000  or 
1-800-Hiltons  for  reservations  today! 

X 

BERKSHIRE  HILTON 

Route  7  and  West  St.  on  Park  Square, 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
A  Full-Service,  Four-Season  Hotel 


The  Shaker  legacy 

Discover  the  simplicity,  harmony  and 
beauty  of  Shaker  life  in  this  200-year-old 
community  known  as  'The  City  of  Peace." 
Tour  20  restored  and  authentically  furnished 
buildings  and  a  farm  on  1200  scenic  acres. 
Watch  craftspeople  at  work  in  their  shops. 
Enjoy  Shaker  dinners  by  candlelight . 

Special  events  in  the  Round  Stone  Barn 
include  Hands  to  Work:  Americana  Artisans 
Craft  Show  on  July  13  and  14  and  the  11th 
Annual  Antiques  Show  on  August  24  and  25. 

Museum  shops,  cafe,  changing  exhibits  and 

other  events. 

Open  daily,  9:30  am  to  5:00  pm 

Junction  of  Routes  20  and  41,  five  miles  west  of 
downtown  Pittsfield.  (413)  443-0188 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Days 

in 

theAts 

An  Unparalleled  Summer 
Opportunity  For  Youth 

This  summer,  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  season,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  atTanglewood 
is  pleased  to  sponsor  hundreds 
of  middle  school  students  from 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  com- 
munities throughout  Massa- 
chusetts for  eight  weeks  of  un- 
paralleled arts  and  recreational 
activities.  Other  participating 
area  cultural  institutions  include 
the  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival, 
Chesterwood,  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival, 
Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 


Tanglew®d 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  contributors  to  Days  in  the  Arts  1991 : 

Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation,  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Eastern  Enterprises  Foundation,  Gerondelis  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association,  The  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Endowment,  Kraft  General  Foods, 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation,  Property  Capital  Trust,  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
and  many  individuals  who  generously  support  the  program.  In  addition,  the  following  have  contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts:  Anonymous,  The  Boston  Globe  Foundation,  Jessie  B. 
Cox  Charitable  Trust,  Abbott  and  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation,  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Youth  Activities  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  021 15. 


TanglewGDd 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

NEC 
BSO  North  American  &  European  Tours 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Lexus 

Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

AT&T  Foundation 

Tanglewood  AT&T  Commissions 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

TDK 

TDK  Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

Hilbert  H.  Finn,  Chairman  Leon  L.  Siegel,  Berkshire  Chairman 

David  E.  Birkhaeuser,  Philip  Freud,  Irving  Kronenberg,  Regional  Chairmen 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Friends 
of  Tanglewood  members  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $350 
and  up  during  the  1991  fiscal  year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of 
$1,500  or  more.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (i1)  denotes  support  of  $650-$  1,499. 


Advertising 


CLARK  LINSKY  DESIGN, 
INC. 

Boston,  MA  (617)  262-1077 

Jaycole  Advertising  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  533-6355 

Teletime  Advertising 
Garden  City,  NY 
(516) 228-8383 

Automotive 

•^Central  Berkshire  New  Car 
Dealers 
Pittsfield  442-1584 

Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 
Worcester,  MA 
(508)  853-3730 

S&W  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Ridge  wood,  NY 
(718)821-3060 

Tire  Centers,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-1371 


Banking 


^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Pittsfield  443-4421 

First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 
Lee  243-01 15 

Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
Great  Barrington  528-1190 

•^Joseph  Madison  Associates, 
Inc. 
Lanesboro  442-1654 

Lee  Bank 
Lee  243-0117 

The  Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  637-0017 

J1  Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Lenox  243-0147 

North  Adams  Hoosac 

Savings  Bank 
North  Adams  663-5353 

The  Pittsfield  Cooperative 

Bank 
Pittsfield  447-7304 


Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/Distribution 

Butler  Wholesale  Products 
Adams  743-3885 

«^The  Fahey  Beverage  Co., 
Inc. 
Pittsfield  442-7313 

The  Golub  Foundation/ 

Price  Chopper 

Supermarkets 
Schenectady,  NY 
(518)  355-5000 

Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Goshen,  CT(203)  491-2078 

J-L  Distributors,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  443-7185 

Stern  &  Company 
Hartford,  CT 
(203)527-5166 


Contracting/Building 

Emerson  Contractors,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  443-6447 

J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN, 
INC. 

Pittsfield  442-0853 

PETRICCA 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Pittsfield  442-6926 

Southern  Berkshire 

Welding,  Inc. 
Lenox  637-0639 

Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 
Great  Barrington  528-3185 

J1  WE.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 
West  Stockbridge  232-7003 


Education 

Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Lenox  637-0755 

Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
Stockbridge  298-3711 


THE  BERKSHIRE 
LEARNING  CENTER 

Pittsfield  498-3392 

The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Great  Barrington  528-9800 

Miss  Hall's  School 
Pittsfield  443-6401 

Valleyhead,  Inc. 
Lenox  637-3635 

Williams  College  Executive 

Program 
Williamstown  597-2544 


High  Technology/Electronics 

New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 
(914)  698-7600 

PHOENIX 

TECHNOLOGIES 

FOUNDATION 

Norwood,  MA  (617)  551-4361 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Charles  W  Agar,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington  528-0375 

«^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 
Great  Barrington  528-1910 

Lipton  Energy 
Pittsfield  443-9191 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates, 

Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-4800 

J1  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 
Bridgeport,  CT 
(203)  367-3661 

Western  Mass.  Electric  Co. 
Pittsfield  443-6411 


Engineering 

Apex  Engineering 
Pittsfield  442-1414 

Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 
Little  Silver,  NJ 
(201)842-8100 


Financial  Services/ 
Accountants 


Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  683-4060 

Mark  Friedman,  CPA 

New  York,  NY  (212)  484-7556 

H  &  R  Block,  Lee  & 
Great  Barrington 
Lee  528-4400 

A.L.  Herst  Associates,  Inc. 
Princeton,  NJ  (609)  987-0445 

Income  Growth  Associates, 

Inc. 
Livingston,  NJ 
(800)  232-4798 

Loveman  Vigeant  &  Giardina 
Pittsfield  443-9122 

Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co. 
Clifton,  NJ  (201)  472-6250 

Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 
North  Hills,  NY 
(516)  527-6222 

Insurance 

Biener  Agency,  Inc. 
Great  Neck,  NY 
(516) 482-7700 

Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  445-5648 

CORA  AND  TED 
GINSBERG 

New  York,  NY  (212)  239-0345 

The  DeValle  Agency 
Springfield  781-6850 

Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
Pittsfield  447-7376 

Stevenson  &  Company 
Pittsfield  443-3581 


Legal 


J1  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
Great  Barrington  528-3836 

Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  & 

Cook 
Pittsfield  443-4771 

Denmark  &  Rumph,  PC. 
Pittsfield  637-4070 

Joel  S.  Greenberg,  PC. 
Pittsfield  499-2244 

Richard  M.  Howland,  PC. 

Amherst  549-4570 

•^ Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  682- 121 1 

Rutberg  &  Heller 
Lenox  637-2255 

Bernard  Turiel,  United 

Capital  Corp. 
South  Plainfield,  NJ 
(908)  756-3400 


Management/Business 
Consulting 

i1  Associated  Investors  Corp. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  442-9020 

Canter,  Achenbaum 

Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  751-9630 

Colonial  Consulting 
Corporation,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  307-1830 

Epsilon  Data  Management 
Pittsfield  499-2169 

Locklin  Management  Services 
Longmeadow  567-9365 


Manufacturing/Industrial 

A.  Shapiro  &  Sons,  Inc. 
North  Adams  663-6525 

Berkshire  Frame  &  Molding 
West  Stockbridge  232-7866 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Adams  743-3885 

J)  Davison  Trading  Company 
Holyoke  534-7748 

^  French  Textiles 
Clifton,  NJ  (201)  835-4652 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 

Pittsfield  448-71 10 

Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 
Toronto,  ON 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 
Lee  243-0053 

•^Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
Lee  243-2164 

^Sheffield  Plastics 
Sheffield  229-8711 


Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets,  Inc. 

Fort  Lee,  NJ  (201)  224-7400 

^Berkshire  Motion  Picture 
Housatonic  274-6156 

ICM  ARTISTS,  LTD. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  556-6814 

Kemble  Properties 
Lenox  637-4088 

Media  Marketing  Assessment 
Westport,  CT  (203)  454-5584 


Medical/Science 

Arthur  Schon,  D.D.S. 
Scarsdale,  NY  (914)  725-5700 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
Pittsfield  499-0141 

Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-6600 


^  Berkshire  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  PC. 
Pittsfield  499-8501 

Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
Pittsfield  445-4564 

DR.  EUGENE  LEIBOWITZ 

Pittsfield  443-2831 

Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D., 
PC. 

Newton,  MA  (617)  244-5908 

Royal  Health  Care  Services 
Hicksville,  NY  (516)  935-8900 

Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
Pittsfield  443-7446 

Dr.  Daniel  M.  Staub 
Otis  269-6355 

Walk-In  Physicians 
Pittsfield  499-2921 

•^Joseph  Weinstein,  D.D.S., 
PC. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  927-1 117 


Paper  Products/Printing 

^Beloit  Fiber  Systems  Division 
Dalton  443-5621 

BRM  Associates,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  249-0505 

C.T  Brigham  Company 
Pittsfield  445-5646 

James  River  Corp., 

Curtis  Division 
Adams  743-0290 

J*  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Lee  243-1000 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 

Wilton,  NH  (800)  258-1050 

Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-0514 

•^Mead  Corporation/ 

Specialty  Paper  Division 
South  Lee  243-1231 

«^The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 
Dalton  684-0441 

J*  Walden  Printing  Company 
Walden,  NY  (914)  778-3575 


Real  Estate 

Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Stockbridge  298-3300 

Cohen  &  White  Associates 
Lenox  637-1086 

Corashire  Realty 

Great  Barrington  528-0014 

The  Curtis  Shops 
Pittsfield  443-6033 


Evergreen  Realty 
Lenox  637-3381 

Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Sheffield  229-6609 

Ruffer  Real  Estate 
Pittsfield  445-5661 

The  Vomaco  Company 
Great  Barrington  528-4185 

Winkler  Properties 
Bloomfield,  CT 

(203)  243-2277 


Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Roslyn  Bremer 

Canaan,  NY  (518)  781-4840 

Carr  Brothers  Hardware 
Pittsfield  443-5611 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge  298-3921 

Crescent  Creamery 
Pittsfield  445-4548 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  442-6916 

DRESSER-HULL 
COMPANY 

Lee  243- 1400 

Elise  Farar 
Lenox  637-1131 

Hagyard  Pharmacy 
Lenox  637-0048 

Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 
Lee  243-3184 

KAY  BEE  TOY  STORES 
Pittsfield  499-0086 

La  Petite  Femme 
Philadelphia,  PA 
(215)  969-4501 

Lenox  Kites 
Lenox  637-21 15 

Loehmann's 

Bronx,  NY  (212)  409-2000 

McClelland  Drug  Store 
Lee  243-0135 

Monterey  General  Store 
Monterey  528-4437 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 
New  York,  NY  (212)  777-7400 

Sawyer  Antiques 

West  Stockbridge  232-7062 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 
Lenox  637-2733 

Talbots 

Lenox  637-3567 

Ward's  Nursery  &  Garden 

Center 
Great  Barrington  528-0166 

^  WEBS  Yarn  Merchants 
Amherst  253-2580 


Wynn  A.  Sayman  Antiques 
Richmond  698-2272 

YANKEE  CANDLE 
COMPANY 
Lenox  665-8306 


Services 

Adams  Laundry  Company 
Adams  743-0505 

BartlettTree  Experts 
Springfield  732-7258 

Berkshire  Retirement  Home 
Pittsfield  445-4056 

Covenant  Foundation 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)566-1323 

Dery  Funeral  Home 
Pittsfield  443-9151 

Foresight  Land  Services 
Pittsfield  443-7136 

General  Systems  Company 
Pittsfield  499-2880 

The  HauptTree  Company 
Sheffield  229-8565 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral 

Home 
Great  Barrington  528-3080 

Ki  Sales,  Inc. 

Ramsey,  NJ  (201)  934-7919 

Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  442-6411 

Security  Self  Storage 
Pittsfield  445-5181 

J1  Servicemaster  of  the 
Berkshires 
Pittsfield  445-5678 


Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 

Campsites 
Pittsfield  443-4571 

•f1  Butternut  Basin 
Great  Barrington  528-2000 


Where  to  Eat 

Church  Street  Cafe 
Lenox  637-2745 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
Stockbridge  298-5545 

Samel's  Deli  Shop 
Pittsfied  442-5927 

^  Shaker  Mill  Tavern 
West  Stockbridge  232-8565 


Where  To  Stay 


Apple  Tree  Inn  & 

Restaurant 
Lenox  637-1477 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
Pittsfield  499-2000 

The  Birch  wood  Inn 
Lenox  637-2600 

^Blantyre 
Lenox  637-3556 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
Lenox  637-3013 

•^Cliffwood  Inn 
Lenox  637-3330 

Cranwell  Resort  & 

Conference  Center 
Lenox  637-1364 

J1  The  Gables  Inn 
Lenox  637-2532 

Garden  Gables  Inn 
Lenox  637-0193 

Monument  Mountain 

Motel,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington  528-3272 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
Stockbridge  298-5545 

Rook  wood  Inn 
Lenox  637-9750 

Susse  Chalet 
Lenox  637-3560 

The  Village  Inn 
Lenox  637-0020 

•^Walker  House 
Lenox  637-1271 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 

Restaurant 
Lenox  637-0610 

The  Williams  Inn 
Williamstown  458-9371 

•^Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington  528-2720 


Other 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  737-1011 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference 
Pittsfield  443-9186 

Boyd  Converting  Company, 

Inc. 
South  Lee  243-2200 

Culinary  Classics 

New  York,  NY  (212)  873-2434 

The  Havers 

Upper  Montclair,  NJ 

(201)746-4813 

The  Ivey  Company/ 

Willowood 
Great  Barrington  528-4560 

Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-3200 


Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.    Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your            Jjjfc^  it-  anc*  independence, 

gracious  living  and  aj  JfejiIj|B|  !]■  Br  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  *™~****^™^  ~  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    FULLERVILLAGE    ment,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


dining.    Meet  new 
friend; 

the  garden  paths, 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 


ATTENTION  INVESTORS! 


FOR  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES, 

TAKEALOOKAT 

OUR  REPERTOIRE. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range 
of  investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76%*  on 
stock  and  option  transactions.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  an  Investor  Center  near  you: 


Boston,  MA 

21  Congress  Street 

Burlington,  MA 

101  Cambridge  Street 

Worcester,  MA 

44  Front  Street 
Suite  100 

Hartford,  CT 

City  Plaza  II 

153  Trumbull  Street 

or  call: 

1-800-544 


New  Haven,  CT 

One  Century  Tower 
265  Church  Street 

Stamford,  CT 

300  Atlantic  Street 

Burlington,  VT 

Courthouse  Plaza 
199  Main  Street 

Portland,  ME 

107  Exchange  Street 


Fidelity 


-9797 


investments 


CODE:  TD/NEW/070191 
Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Member  NYSE/SIPC 
*Based  on  an  October  1990  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $36. 


The  Stage  Is  Set  for  the  Perfect  Vacation 

Whether  you're  staying  with  us  or  just  close  by,  Cranwell  has  everything  all 
set  for  you  to  enjoy  the  perfect  vacation  in  the  Berkshires.  You  may  dine  in  our 
elegant  restaurant,  golf  on  our  6,402  yard,  par  70, 18-hole  championship  course, 
play  tennis  on  our  private  clay  courts,  swim  in  our  heated  pool  or  simply  relax 
and  enjoy  the  spectacular  scenery  of  the  surrounding  Berkshire  countryside 
from  our  Rose  Terrace.  Our  facilities  are  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  our 
guests. 

So,  if  you're  eager  to  open  the  curtain  on  the  perfect  vacation,  join  us  here  at 
Cranwell.  For  more  information,  call  (413)  637-1364. 


QRANWELj^ 


RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

ROUTE  20,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
Managed  by  Corcoran  Jennison  Companies 


RIZZOLI  BOOKSTORE 


specializing  in 

Art  •  Architecture  •  Design  •  Travel 

Photography  •  Cookery  •  Gardening 

Children's  Books  •  New  Releases 

Classical  and  International  CD  s  &  Tapes 

To  receive  a  free  catalog  call  toll  free 

1-800-52-books 
Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  -  5:00  EST 


New  York    •    Boston    •    Chicago    •    Oak  Brook 
williamsburg    •    costa  mesa 


JULY  AT  TANGLE  WOOD 


Wednesday,  July  3,  at  8:30 
JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

BACH  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge 

Thursday,  July  4 
Independence  Day  Festivities 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  3:30 

AN  EVENING  WITH  BOB  DYLAN  at  7 
Fireworks  to  follow  concert 

Friday,  July  5,  at  7  (Prelude) 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Mahler  and  Schumann 

Friday,  July  5,  at  9 

In  Memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  2,  Resurrection 

Saturday,July6,at8:30 

In  Memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  OLIVER  KNUSSEN, 

and  CARL  ST.  CLAIR,  conductors 
JUNE  ANDERSON,  HILDEGARD 

BEHRENS,  and  JESSYE  NORMAN, 

sopranos 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 
BOBBY  SHORT  TRIO 

BERNSTEIN  Benediction;  "Glitter  and 

Be  Gay"  from  Candide 
MAHLER  Three  songs  from  Des  Knaben 

Wunderhorn 
WAGNER  "Liebestod"  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 
BERNSTEIN  Songs 
BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  1,  Jeremiah 

Sunday,July7,at2:30 

In  Memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 


JUNE  ANDERSON,  soprano 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAAS  Study  for  String  Orchestra 
MOZART  Violin  Concerto  No.  3 
BRAHMS  A  German  Requiem 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

HANDEL  &  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  conductor 
ROBERT  LEVIN,  fortepiano 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  29; 

Piano  Concerto  No.  19  in  F,  K.459; 

Rondo  in  A  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.386 
LEVIN  Improvised  Theme  and  Variations 

on  a  submitted  theme,  for  piano 

Friday,  July  12,  at  7  (Prelude) 

JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
HAWTHORNE  STRING  QUARTET 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ULLMANN  String  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  43 
MENDELSSOHN  Octet  in  E-flat  for 
strings,  Op.  20 

Friday,  July  12,  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  NELSON,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

MOZART  Ballet  music  from  Idomeneo 
MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  2 


Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
RENEE  FLEMING,  soprano 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
DOUGLAS  JOHNSON,  tenor 
JOHN  HORTON  MURRAY,  tenor 
JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MOZART  Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete 

Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 
Design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and 
Sarah  G.  Conly 


Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  NELSON,  conductor 
IMOGEN  COOPER,  piano 

STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 
MOZART  Piano  concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat, 

K.456 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 

Tuesday,  July  16,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

Wednesday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
MARTIN  KATZ,  piano 

Music  of  Respighi,  Puccini,  Pizzetti, 

Schubert,  Mozart,  Messiaen,  Honegger, 
Satie,  Poulenc,  and  Schoenberg 


The  Best  of 
Everything. 

liz  Claiborne  ■  jones  new  york  ■  calvin  klein  ■  polo 
gucci  ■  pendleton  ■  esprit  ■  guess  ■  coach 


BERKSHIRE  MALL  ■  RTE  8  ■  LANESBORO 


Friday,  July  19,  at  7  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Schein,  Scheidt,  and  Monteverdi 

Friday,  July  19,  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

DRUCKMAN  Overture  (world  premiere; 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Tangle  wood  Music  Center  in  1990) 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat, 
K.595 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  William  Tell 
KHACHATURIAN  Flute  Concerto 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  3,  Scottish 

Sunday,July21,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HELMUTH  RILLING,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
INGEBORG  DANZ,  mezzo-soprano 
STANFORD  OLSEN,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MOZART  Venite populi;  Piano  Concerto 

No.  23  in  A,  K.488 
BACH  Cantata  No.  26,  Ach  wie  fliXchtig; 

Cantata  No.  149,  Man  singet  mit  Freude 

vom  Sieg 


Thursday,  July  25,  at  8:30 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
MALCOLM  BILSON,  fortepiano 
DANIEL  STEPNER,  violin 
DAVID  MILLER,  viola 
MYRON  LUTZKE,  cello 
MICHAEL  WILLENS,  double  bass 

All-Schubert  program,  including  songs, 
two  Impromptus,  and  the  Quintet  in  A 
for  piano  and  strings,  D.667,  Trout 

Friday,  July  26,  at  7  (Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 

Friday,July26,at9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  piano 

POULENC  Suite  francaise 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  24  in 

C  minor,  K.491 
BERNSTEIN  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Riffs 
COPLAND  Appalachian  Spring 

Saturday,July27,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  7 

Sunday,July28,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  piano 

COPLAND  Symphonic  Ode 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat, 

K.482 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Years  of  Excellence 


Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute 

1966-1991 


Young  Artists  Programs 

Instrumental  Program 
Quartet  Program 
Piano  Program 
Vocal  Program 
Composition  Program 

Institute  Seminars 

Clarinet  Seminar 

Empire  Brass  Seminar 

Flute  Seminar 

Harp  Seminar 

Applied  Music  Study/ 
Listening  and 
Analysis  Seminar 

Adult  Music  Seminar 


"The  eagerness  and  joy  with 

which  the  Boston  University 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

absorbed  every  musical 

moment  gave  me  great 

gratification  and  hope  for 

American  youth. " 

-LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 

For  further  information  or 
a  catalogue  please  contact: 

Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02215 

Telephone:  617/353-3385 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  operates  as  a  component  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
An  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  institution. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1991  Concert  Schedule 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  6  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include 

Wagner  "Liebestod"  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 
Bernstein  Symphony  No.  1,  Jeremiah 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
In  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Oliver  Knussen,  and 

Carl  St.  Clair  conducting 
June  Anderson,  Hildegard  Behrens, 

and  Jessye  Norman,  sopranos 
Thomas  Hampson,  baritone 
Leon  Fleisher,  piano 
Bobby  Short  Trio 
Music  of  Bernstein,  Mahler,  Wagner, 

and  Gerswhin 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  2  p.m. 

BERKSHIRE  DAY:  admission  free 

to  Berkshire  County  residents 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Zuohuang  Chen  conducting 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Program  to  include  Mozart 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-Bat,  K.271 

Monday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Saturday,  July  20,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Wednesday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
Robert  Spano  and  Steven  Lipsitt  conducting 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 

Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  August  1,  through 
Wednesday,  August  7 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  director 

Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
BOSTON  COMPOSERS  QUARTET 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Music  of  Kirchner,  Woolf,  and 

Schoenberg 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  10:30  a.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Imbrie,  Weir,  Wyner,  and  Ruders 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of  Judith  Weir 


Discover  Privacy  and  Serenity 
at  Windemere  in  the  Berkshires. 

Only  2V2  Hours  from  Manhattan  and  Boston. 

The  people  who  buy  a  country  home  at  Windemere  have 
a  desire  for  privacy.  Each  is  custom  built  on  five  or  more 
secluded  acres.  Windemere  people  can  also  be  active: 

minutes  away  are  skiing, 
H  golf  and  tennis.  They 
can  also  swim  or  sail  in 
Windemere's  own  100 
acre  lake.  At  day's  end, 
they  can  come  home  and 
swim  in  their  own  private  indoor  pool  (see  photo)  and  then 
enjoy  gourmet  dining  in  nearby  Lenox. 

Interested?  Call  413-229-8330  for  a  private  inspection 

OF   b  FOP  hi  1  FP        Tll's  ati  "  "ol  an  °fferin8  ,0  sel1-  Complete  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan  available  from  sponsor. 
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SOUTHFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01259   /  413-229-8330 


Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Ran,  Bresnick,  Imbrie, 
and  Matthews 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Birtwistle  and  Gibson 

Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 
COLLAGE  NEW  MUSIC 
Music  of  Child,  Lazaroff,  Knussen, 
and  Imbrie 

Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Ligeti,  Ford,  Matthews,  and  Zuidam 

Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conducting 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
Music  of  Imbrie,  Yarnell,  and  DelTredici 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

Celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information  available  each  week 
at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved  and 
available  one  hour  before  concert  time 
for  a  contribution  of  $5  ($6  for  orches- 
tra concerts).  Tanglewood  Friends  are 
admitted  without  charge.  Unless  so 
stated,  all  concerts  are  held  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  or  Chamber  Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Lion's  Gate  Trio 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Wednesday,  August  14* 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8  p.m.  in  the 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Charles  Dutoit,  and 

Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Program  to  include 

Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Westbrook  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Tuesday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Marek  Janowski  and  Conducting 

Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of 
Berg  and  Strauss 

Wednesday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Larry  Rachleff  conducting 
Maria  Clodes  Jaquaribe,  piano 
Program  to  include  Mozart 
Piano  Concerto  No.  16  in  D,  K.451 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other  events 
highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities,  including  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  July  6  tribute  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  are  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Lenox 


DINE  IN  AN  AUTHENTIC  INN 

just  one  mile  from  Tanglewood 

COUNTRY  BREAKFAST,  ENGLISH  TEA, 

SAVORY  DINNER,  AFTER-CONCERT  MENU 

Bistro  dining  in  the  Tavern 


1 6  CHURCH  ST.,  LENOX.     RESERVATIONS:  637-0020 


Antonio  And  Cdterims  (rdiln, 
Proprifiofs 


(k&* 


(413)  637-9894 
637-1050 
Open  after 
Tanglewood 
10-12  pm 


RISTORANTE 

1 5  FRANKLIN  STREET  LENOX,  MA 


Lunch-  [inner-  Sunday  I  hum  H 
Cafe  Hen u-  Light  Pare 


Open  7  Days 
637 -4  "218" 


LENC*|?18 
Vis  Main  Street 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


SZECHUAN 
MANDARIN 
&  HUNAN  STYLE 
CHINESE  CUISINE 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE      •   PRIVATE  PARTIES 
OPEN  7  DAYS  •    NO  MSG  USED 

FULL  MENU  499"0660 

TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  664  PITTSFIELD  AVE. ,  LENOX 


Award  winning  continental 

cuisine  is  served  daily 

from  11:30  A.  M. 


ANT 


New  Ashford,  MA 
Located  midway  between 
Williamstown  and  Pittsfield 
on  U.  S.  Route  7.     Call  (413)458-3465  for  reservations. 


413-243-4500 


/ 


A  Serious  Steakhouse 


Route  20 -E.Lee/ Becket  Line 
on  Green  water  Pond 


WW'S 


Rt.23,  South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


»£* 


Aged  hand-cut  steaks  •  Fresh 

seafood  •  Prime  Rib  •  A.H.A 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Cuisine 


t  m  t 

Fabulous  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 
10:30  am-2:00pm 

fTfie  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

DAKOTA- 

Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line 
499-7900 

Dinner  served  4:30-10  Mon-Thurs 
4:30-1  1  Fri  &  Sat,  4-10  Sun 


West  Stockbridge 


&  INN 
GREAT FOOD 

Chicken  •  Pasta  •  Seafood  •  Steaks 

Creative  Pizza  •  Take  Home  Cooking  •  Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar 
DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 

(413)  232-8565  •  800-322-8565  •  Main  St.  West  Stockbridge 


Fine  Italian  Cuisine 

Wide-variety  lunch  menu 

Homemade  desserts 

Serving  after  10p.m.  & 

symphony 


ELM  STREET,  STOCKBRIDGE,  MA  01262  (413)  298-3530 


Dinner  Seven  Days  5:00-11:30 

Classic  I Provincial  French  Cuisine 

Brasserie  Alexandra 

West  Stockbridge 
Reservations  Suggested.  232-4661 


K1NTAR0 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


TRUC 

©HI 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

vietnamese  restaurs 

Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


10  Castle  Street 

Great  Barrington 

413-528-5244 

Next  to  Mahaiwe  Theatre 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 


./,! 


mon-  sun 

10:00-6:30 

outdoor  cafe  '*'      | 

fresh  baked  goods 

mastercard  &  visa  accepted 


BEETHOVEN'S 

west  stockbridge,  mass. 


minutes 

from 

tanglewood 

413-232-7728 

FROZEN  YOGURT 


French  Cuisine 
and  Provincial  Cooking 
"The  Best  French  Restaurant  in  the  Berkshires' 
Queechy  Lake,  Canaan,  NY  (518)  781-4451 


3H» 


Good 


Ask  the  people  of  Kimball 
Farms  what  they  like  most 
about  living  here  and  often 
you'll  hear . . .  "the  security,  the 
vitality  and  most  of  all,  the 
good  friends  we've  made." 

There's  a  unique  spirit  to  this 
Life  Care  community.  From 
the  privacy  and  independence 
of  your  own  home  to  the 
intellectual  stimulation  of 
friends,  Kimball  Farms  offers 
you  the  best  of  all  worlds. 


Experience  it  all  in  a  gracious  New 
England  country  setting.  To  find  out 
more,  please  contact  us  at  Kimball  Farms 

Retirement  As 
It  Was  Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240(413)637-4684  (800)283-0061 


If  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately. . . 
you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 

An  incredible  selection  of  the  newest,  top  name 
men's  and  women's  clothing,  accessories  and  shoes. 
Unique  gifts.  Terrific  children's  clothing  and  furniture  too. 
All  at  the  great  everyday  savings  that  make  us  famous. 
You  haven't  seen  affordable  until  you've  seen  Cohoes! 


coHoes 


Cohoes  &  CohoesKids,  Cohoes,  NY. 

A  quick  &  easy  trip  from  the  Berkshires 

on  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end. 

Phone  (518)  237-0524.  Use  the  new  CohoesCard, 

MasterCard,  VISA,  American  Express, 

cash  or  personal  check. 


/      >       Mon-Fri  10-9 

W,     \       Sat  10-6  and 

Sun  12-5  with 

extended 

August  hours 


The  great  Italian  artists 

1  work  in  oils. 


PURE     ITALIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 


3  LITERS 


101  FL.  OZ.  ( 3  UTS.  5  R.  OZ. ) 


And  they're  not  alone.  Because  everyone  knows  imported 

Pastene  Olive  Oil  helps  turn  meals  into  masterpieces. 

So  support  the  arts  and  stock  up  with  Pastene. 

Pastene  Wine  and  Food,  Somerville,  MA  02143 


THOMAS 

HAMPSON 
on 

Deutsche 
Grammophon 


Schubert 


Protschka  •  Mattila  •  Studer-  Hampson 

Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe 

ABBADO 


427  341-2 


Photo:  Fayer,  Wien 


MAHLER-  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
KINDERTOTENUEDER 


HAMPSON 

VIENNA 
PHILHARMONIC 


427  697-2 


MOZART 


Cost  fan  tutte 


TE  K AN AWA -MURRAY •  BLOCH WITZ •  HAMPSON 
LEVINE-VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC 


\ft*amtTwpfum 


I— >i 


423  897-2 


Coming  in  September  on  Deutsche  Grammophon: 

Mahler:  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  Kindertotenlieder  &  5  Ruckert  Lieder 
Hampson  •  Bernstein  •  Vienna  Philharmonic 


©  1991  DG/PolyGram  Classics  &  Jazz 


Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

&TDK 

AsSeriousAsYxiQnGet 


Leonard  Bernstein 

August  25,  1918— October  14,  1990 


The  loss  of  Leonard  Bernstein  was  felt  deeply  by  millions  around  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  his  birthplace,  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
raised  in  Brookline,  and  graduated  from  Harvard.  The  first  orchestral  concert  he 
attended  was  played  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Fiedler. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  privileged  to  share  a  unique  association  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  spanning  more  than  five  decades.  In  1939,  having  just  graduated 
from  Harvard,  he  led  Brahms'  Academic  Festival  Overture  on  Boston's  Charles  River 
Esplanade,  after  winning  a  prize  in  a  newspaper  competition.  In  1940  he  was  ac- 
cepted by  then  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky,  his  most  influential  mentor, 
into  the  first  class  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  Mr.  Bernstein  continued  to 
teach,  conduct,  and  provide  spiritual  guidance  through  last  summer.  His  concert 
appearances  as  conductor  and  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  spanned  the  years  1944  to  1990.  As  an  Advisor  to 
Tanglewood  in  the  early  1970s  he  shared  responsibility  for  its  artistic  direction  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Mr.  Bernstein  composed  two  works  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  his  Symphony  No.  3,  Kaddish,  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's 
75th  anniversary,  and  his  Divertimento  for  Orchestra,  commissioned  for  the  BSO's 
centennial  in  1981.  In  addition,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  the  first  concert  performance  of 
his  suite  from  the  film  score  to  On  the  Waterfront,  and  the  American  premieres  of  his 
Serenade  (after  Plato's  Symposium)  and  Halil.  Tanglewood  was  the  site  of  his  seventieth 
birthday  celebration  in  1988,  and  of  his  final  conducting  appearances  in  August  1990. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Bernstein  had  a  significant  influence  upon  the  career  of  Seiji  Ozawa, 
whose  first  professional  position  was  as  Mr.  Bernstein's  assistant  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

But  his  musical  influence  stretched  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts— farther,  in  fact,  than  that  of  any  previous  American  composer  or  conductor. 
He  was  greatly  talented  in  so  many  ways  that  he  seems  to  have  lived  several  lives  simul- 


JtMufin 


With  the 

Tanglewood  Music 
Center 
Orchestra 


With  Serge  Koussevitzky 


taneously.  A  natural  conductor,  he  was  the  first  American  to  be  named  music  director 
of  a  major  American  symphony  orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  only  one  of 
many  firsts  that  he  enjoyed  in  a  career  lasting  nearly  a  half-century  and  that  took  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  his  profession.  He  actively  promoted  the  work  of  many  American 
composers,  and  he  was  more  responsible,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  person  for 
making  Mahler's  works  part  of  the  standard  repertory.  And  he  attracted  a  new  audi- 
ence to  classical  music  through  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a  teacher,  especially  in  his  Om- 
nibus and  Young  People  s  Concerts  television  shows,  which  reached  audiences  in  places 
where  a  live  symphony  orchestra  would  scarcely  be  found.  Who  can  count  the  number 
of  musicians  and  music  lovers  who  found  their  way  to  this  art  through  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's informative  yet  congenial  introduction? 

As  a  composer  he  steadfastly  avoided  pigeonholing;  he  would  create  a  symphony  at 
the  same  time  he  was  working  on  a  Broadway  show.  This  was  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  friends  and  admirers  who  wished  he  might  concentrate  solely  on  concert  music 
or  (alternatively)  on  the  musical  theater.  But  his  gifts,  his  love  for  all  kinds  of  music, 
his  sense  of  the  theater,  and  his  pride  in  being  an  American  all  contributed  to  making 
him  the  kind  of  composer  who  would  follow  the  path  of  his  own  all-embracing  muse. 
In  addition  to  his  three  symphonies  {Jeremiah,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  and  Kaddish),  his 
ballets  (Fancy  Free,  Facsimile,  The  Dybbuk),  his  film  score  (On  the  Waterfront),  his  violin 
concerto  (Serenade  [after  Plato's  Symposium]),  his  theatrical  and  controversial  Mass,  his 
operas  (Trouble  in  Tahiti  and  its  sequel,  A  Quiet  Place),  his  song  cycles  (including  Songfest 
and  Arias  and  Barcarolles),  and  many  other  smaller  works,  he  left  an  imperishable 
series  of  Broadway  shows  (On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town,  Candide,  and  above  all,  West 
Side  Story). 

He  was  a  superb  pianist  who  only  occasionally  demonstrated  this  talent  in  concert 
or  on  recording.  In  addition  he  had  an  astonishing  musical  memory  that  allowed  him 
to  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play  without  music  almost  any  work  in  the  literature  that 
he  might  want  to  discuss.  This  gift  was  revealed  most  often  to  the  lucky  few  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  conducting  with  him.  And  to  those  young  musicians — con- 
ductors, composers,  singers,  and  instrumentalists — in  whom  he  discerned  special 
talent,  he  showed  an  unfailing  generosity  with  advice,  opportunities  to  gain  experi- 
ence, and  recommendations. 

Music  was,  without  question,  the  core  of  his  being.  Yet  Leonard  Bernstein  was  a 
remarkably  well-rounded  human  being  with  a  penetrating  mind  and  a  quick  sense  of 
humor.  He  read  avidly,  remembered  and  quoted  poetry  almost  as  much  as  he  did 
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music,  learned  languages  quickly,  thrived  on  word  games  and  puzzles.  Throughout 
his  life  he  fought  for  causes  in  which  he  believed.  He  carried  the  light  of  his  music 
and  his  brilliance  around  the  world  both  in  personal  appearances  and  through  elec- 
tronic media. 

A  ceaseless  dynamo  of  activity  until  almost  the  very  end,  Leonard  Bernstein  lived 
life  enthusiastically.  A  serious  student  of  the  scriptures,  he  knew  that  once  he  passed 
the  allotted  "threescore  years  and  ten"  in  1988,  he  was  living  on  time  borrowed  from 
God.  But  he  filled  his  seventy-two  years  with  adventure  and  achievement  enough  to 
fill  four  or  five  ordinary  lives.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  so  strong  a  beacon,  even  as  we 
remember  with  gratitude  the  gifts  he  has  given  us.  The  opening  weekend  of  the  1991 
Tanglewood  season  is  dedicated  to  his  memory,  with  performances  of  his  own  works, 
and  other  compositions  that  were  especially  important  to  him,  with  two  orchestras,  a 
chorus,  and  guest  artists  for  whom  Leonard  Bernstein  was  an  exciting  and  inspiring 
presence. 


Photos  by  Peter  Schaaf,  Walter  H.  Scott,  and  Whitestone  Photo/ Heinz  Weissenstein 


The  last  concert, 

August  19, 1990, 

at  Tanglewood 


Tanglewqpd 


Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  July  5,  at  7 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 


MAHLER 


Quartet  in  A  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello  (first  movement) 


SCHUMANN 


Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano, 
violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  47 

Sostenuto  assai — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Molto  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  cantabile 
Finale:  Vivace 


Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


During  his  student  years  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  Gustav  Mahler  won  prizes  both 
in  piano  and  composition.  The  composition  prize  came  for  the  first  movement  of  a 
piano  quintet,  now  lost,  probably  never  finished.  This  was  not  the  only  chamber  music 
he  composed  then.  Before  graduation  he  had  written  at  least  part  of  another  piano 
quintet,  a  violin  sonata,  and  a  piano  quartet  in  A  minor.  Of  these,  only  the  quartet 
survives.  The  composer's  widow  Alma  owned  a  manuscript  containing  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  first  twenty-four  bars  of  the  scherzo.  This  manuscript  was  finally  edited 
by  Dika  Newlin,  and  the  quartet  movement  was  given  its  first  known  performance  on 
February  12,  1964,  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York. 

Mahler  told  his  friend  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner  that  he  had  never  finished  a  single 
composition  at  the  conservatory,  dropping  them  all  after  a  movement  or  two.  "It  was 
not  only  that  I  was  impatient  to  begin  a  new  piece,  but  rather  that  before  I  finished 
my  work  it  no  longer  challenged  or  interested  me,  as  I  had  gone  beyond  it."  Indeed, 
his  friends  predicted  that  he  would  never  finish  anything.  As  Mahler  explained  to 
Natalie,  he  felt  that  his  ideas  were  not  original,  that  they  all  came  from  some  other 
source.  In  this  he  was  certainly  right;  the  genuine  Mahler  that  we  recognize  at  once 
today  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  single  surviving  movement.  Probably  the  strongest 


influence  on  the  young  composer  at  this  time — at  least  for  chamber  music — was 
Brahms,  whose  tightly  worked  motivic  treatment  is  also  found  in  Mahler's  piece.  The 
quartet  movement  gives  us  a  fascinating  glimpse  at  the  very  different  composer 
Mahler  might  have  become  if  he  had  not  been  so  aware  of  his  own  originality,  which 
marched  in  an  entirely  different  direction. 


Robert  Schumann's  piano  quartet  was  the  product  of  his  "chamber  music  year"  of 
1842,  which  followed  the  "song  year"  1840  and  the  "symphony  year"  1841.  During  the 
course  of  1842,  Schumann  produced  his  set  of  three  Opus  41  string  quartets,  the 
Opus  44  piano  quintet,  and  the  present  piano  quartet.  The  quintet  has  always  been 
the  most  popular  of  this  group  of  pieces,  and  it  is  surely  one  of  Schumann's  most 
splendid  creations,  but  the  quartet,  a  smaller  lyrical  pendant  in  the  same  key,  is  full  of 
felicitous  Schumannesque  touches. 

The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  prefigures  the  main  motive  of  the 
Allegro  that  follows.  At  the  end  of  the  exposition,  Schumann  brings  back  the  slow 
introduction,  as  if  he  is  going  to  repeat  it  along  with  the  entire  exposition,  but  at  the 
next-to-last  note  it  suddenly  veers  off  into  the  development,  which  builds  steadily  to  a 
furious  fortissimo  return  to  the  tonic  and  the  opening  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  scherzo  is  a  headlong  rush  of  eighth-notes  twice  interrupted  for  more  lyrical 
Trios;  the  second  of  these  features  one  of  Schumann's  favorite  rhythmic  tricks — a 
passage  so  syncopated  that  upbeats  sound  like  downbeats.  The  richly  lyrical  slow 
movement  features  a  long-breathed  melody  offered  to  each  of  the  strings  in  turn 
while  the  piano  decorates  and  supports.  As  the  viola  takes  up  the  song,  following  a 
dark  middle  section,  the  cellist  must  tune  his  bottom  C-string  down  to  B-flat  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderfully  deep  pedal  point  in  two  octaves  against  the  closing  phrases  of  the 
rest  of  the  ensemble.  The  energetic  finale  begins  with  a  fugato  based  on  a  familiar- 
sounding  theme;  was  Schumann  thinking  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony?  His  interest  in 
contrapuntal  work  is  clearly  evident  in  both  of  the  E-flat  chamber  works  with  piano 
composed  at  this  time,  and  actual  fugues  or  fugatos  are  a  central  part  of  the  finale  in 
each  case. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  5,  at  9 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

In  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Allegro  maestoso.  With  complete  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  expression. 

Andante  moderato.  Very  easygoing.  Not  to  be 

hurried  at  any  point. 
In  quietly  flowing  motion. 
Urlicht  (Primal  Light).  Very  solemn,  but  simple, 

like  a  hymn. 
In  the  tempo  of  the  scherzo — Bursting  out 

wildly — Slow — Allegro  energico — Slow — 

Very  slow  and  expansive — Slow.  Misterioso 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


This  concert  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  Lexus. 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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BERNSTEIN  IN  BERU 

ODE  TO  FREEDOM 
Beethoven  •  Symphony  No. 


429  220-2 


429  778-2 
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Coming  in  August  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  CDs  &  Cassettes: 

Leonard  Bernstein  conducts  his  CANDIDE  — 
the  musical  for  The  Best  Of  All  Possible  Worlds. 


©  1991  DG  /  PolyGram  Classics  &  Jazz 


NOTES 

Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No.  2  between  1888 
and  1894;  the  chronology  of  this  process  is  described  below.  Richard  Strauss  conducted  the  first 
three  movements  only  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  March  4,  1895,  and  gave  a  complete 
performance  with  the  same  orchestra  and  with  soloists  Josephine  von  Artner  and  Hedwig  Felden 
on  December  13  that  year.  Mahler  also  introduced  the  work  in  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  on  December  8,  1908,  with  the  Oratorio  Society  and  soloists  Laura  L.  Combs 
and  Gertrude  Stein  Bailey.  Leonard  Bernstein  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August 
1, 1948,  with  Ellabelle  Davis,  Nan  Merriman,  and  the  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross. 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  12,  1984,  with  Edith  Wiens, 
Jessye  Norman,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  The  score  calls  for 
four  flutes  (all  doubling  piccolo) ,  four  oboes  (two  of  them  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets 
in  B-flat  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet)  and  two  high  clarinets  in  E-flat,four  bassoons  (one  doubling 
contrabassoon) ,  ten  horns,  eight  trumpets ,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  organ,  two  harps,  kettle- 
drums (three  players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  high  and  low  tam-tams,  triangle,  snare  drum  (several 
if  possible),  glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  birch  brush,  plus  an  offstage  group  consisting  of  kettle- 
drum, bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  triangle;  further,  strings,  soprano  solo,  alto  solo,  and  mixed  chorus. 

It  is  an  old  cliche  in  film  biographies  of  composers  to  link  the  moment  of  artistic 
creation  in  some  way  with  a  love  affair,  whether  consummated  or  otherwise.  Cliche 
though  it  be,  Gustav  Mahler  began  work  on  the  material  that  was  to  turn  into  his  first 
two  symphonies  as  an  artistic  release  from  a  tempestuous  and  troubling  involvement 
with  Marion  Mathilda  von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German  soldier,  Captain  Carl  von 
Weber,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  composer  oiDer  Freischiitz  and  other  works  that 
effectively  created  a  school  of  German  Romantic  opera.  Mahler  became  involved  with 
the  Weber  family  in  December  1886,  when  the  Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of 
Weber's  works  for  the  centennial  of  the  composer's  birth,  many  of  them  conducted  by 
Mahler,  who  then  worked  on  the  completion  of  Weber's  unfinished  opera,  Die  drei 
Pintos.  Mahler's  intense  labor  on  the  manuscript  necessitated  nearly  constant  contact 
with  the  Weber  family.  Soon  Mahler  found  himself  in  love  with  Marion,  and  she  with 
him.  Captain  von  Weber  was  aware  of  the  situation  but  discreetly  avoided  an  open 
break  that  would  surely  cause  a  scandal  ruinous  to  his  military  career.  At  one  point 
Mahler  and  Marion  even  planned  to  elope  together.  At  the  appointed  hour,  he 
awaited  her  on  the  platform  of  the  railroad  station.  But  when  she  failed  to  appear,  he 
returned  home,  probably  with  some  sense  of  relief  at  having  avoided — through  no 
merit  of  his  own — a  personal  and  professional  abyss. 

An  emotional  upheaval  of  that  sort  often  generated  artistic  creativity  in  Mahler. 
This  time  was  no  exception.  In  1888  Mahler  composed  two  large  works;  the  first  he 
called  a  "symphonic  poem,"  though  now  we  know  it  (somewhat  revised)  as  the  First 
Symphony.  He  followed  this  immediately  with  a  single,  gigantic  march-like  movement 
in  C  minor  labeled  Todtenfeier  ("Funeral  Rites").  He  completed  the  first  full  score  of 
this  large  work  by  September  1888;  it  was  to  be  another  six  years  before  Todtenfeier 
would  finally  take  its  place  as  the  opening  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Todtenfeier  could  presumably  have  served  as  a  symphonic  poem  all  by  itself,  but 
Mahler  evidently  knew  that  it  was  intended  for  a  larger  work,  since  he  began  a  second 
movement — a  sharply  contrasting  Andante — soon  after  finishing  it.  That  second 
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movement  remained  unfinished  for  five  long  years.  The  immediacy  of  the  affair  with 
Marion  von  Weber  passed  into  memory,  and  the  composer  himself  moved  on  to  con- 
ducting positions  in  Budapest  and  then,  in  April  1891,  to  Hamburg. 

During  these  interim  years  Mahler's  life  as  a  composer  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
composition  of  songs,  some  with  piano  accompaniment,  others  with  orchestra.  They 
drew  their  texts  almost  entirely  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (Youth's  Magic  Horn),  an 
anthology  of  German  folk  poetry  published  in  1805  under  the  editorship  of  Achim 
von  Arnim  and  Clemens  Brentano.  Suddenly  in  1887  Mahler  began  concentrating  on 
texts  from  the  anthology,  which  tapped  a  wellspring  of  creativity  in  him.  For  the  next 
decade,  all  his  works — from  little  songs  with  piano  accompaniment  to  immense  sym- 
phonies— were  intricately  intertwined  with  his  passion  for  the  Arnim  and  Brentano 
anthology.  He  turned  songs  into  symphony  movements  and  symphonic  writing  into 
song  accompaniments.  So  often  did  he  cross  the  border  between  the  "little"  genre  of 
the  song  and  the  "large",  genre  of  the  symphony  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  from 
the  musical  sketches  exactly  what  he  was  working  on.  Because  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  symphonies  draw  so  much  of  their  substance  from  these  poems  and  their 
musical  settings,  they  are  often  referred  to  as  the  "Wunderhorn'  symphonies. 

During  the  summer  of  1893,  on  vacation  at  Steinbach,  Mahler  returned  to  the 
Second  Symphony  while  also  composing  a  number  of  new  Wunderhorn  songs.  He 
completed  a  voice-and-piano  draft  of  Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt  ("St.  Anthony 
of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes")  on  July  8.  The  full  score  followed  on  August  1 — but 
by  then  he  had  already  turned  the  song  into  a  purely  orchestral  scherzo,  the  score  of 
which  had  been  completed  on  July  16.  The  scherzo  ended  up  as  the  third  movement 
of  his  symphony.  By  July  19  Mahler  had  set  another  Wunderhorn  poem,  Urlicht 
("Primeval  Light"),  for  voice  and  orchestra.  He  was  not  at  first  certain  whether  the 
song  should  stand  by  itself,  but  in  the  end  it  became  the  fourth  movement  of  the 
Second  Symphony. 

At  this  point  Mahler  found  himself  in  a  quandary:  how  to  bring  the  symphony  to  a 
convincing  conclusion.  Unless  he  discovered  a  solution,  the  musically  unrelated  mid- 
dle movements  would  be  too  different  from  the  weighty  Todtenfeier,  too  light  in  charac- 
ter to  fit  in  the  same  work.  And  he  knew  he  had  to  create  a  finale  of  sufficient  weight 
to  balance  the  huge  opening  movement.  If  he  were  able  to  find  such  a  finale,  the 
middle  movements  could  function  as  intentional  points  of  relaxation  in  the  mighty 
scale  of  the  whole.  He  abandoned  a  few  desultory  sketches  made  in  the  summer  of 
1893,  despairing  that  he  was  only  finding  themes  in  3/4  time  when  he  wanted  to  write 
a  finale  in  4/4. 

He  found  his  solution  unexpectedly  at  a  memorial  service  for  his  superior  in  Ham- 
burg, Hans  von  Biilow.  Biilow  was  famous  both  as  conductor  and  pianist.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  intensely  active  with  the  "music  of  the  future,"  the  works  of  Liszt 
(his  father-in-law)  and  Wagner,  whose  Tristan  and  Meistersinger  he  had  conducted  at 
their  premieres.  But  by  the  time  he  met  Mahler,  Biilow  was  no  longer  sympathetic  to 
the  latest  musical  trends.  He  greatly  admired  Mahler's  conducting,  but  he  himself 
refused  to  program  any  of  the  orchestral  Wunderhorn  songs,  insisting  that  he  could 
make  no  sense  of  them.  And  when  Mahler  played  through  some  of  the  still  unfinished 
Second  Symphony  for  him,  Biilow  covered  his  ears  and  declared  that  it  had  surpassed 
all  acceptable  bounds  of  dissonance.  How  ironic,  then,  that  it  was  through  the  death 
of  this  musician  so  antipathetic  to  his  work  that  Mahler  found  the  key  to  his  conclu- 
sion. 

Biilow  died  in  Cairo  on  January  12,  1894;  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  Hamburg 
on  March  29.  Mahler's  close  friend,  the  Czech  composer  Josef  Bohuslav  Foerster,  was 
also  present.  Foerster  lost  sight  of  Mahler  in  the  crush  of  people  at  the  service,  but  he 
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was  strangely  moved  by  the  effect  of  a  chorus  of  children  singing  a  resurrection  hymn 
to  a  text  of  Friedrich  Klopstock,  "Auferstehen,  ja  auferstehen ."  He  described  what  hap- 
pened next  as  follows: 

I  did  not  find  Mahler.  But  that  afternoon  I  could  not  restrain  my  restlessness, 
and  hurried  to  him  as  if  to  obey  a  command.  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  him  sitting 
at  his  writing-desk,  his  head  lowered  and  his  hand  holding  a  pen  over  some  manu- 
script paper.  I  remained  standing  in  the  doorway.  Mahler  turned  to  me  and  said: 
"Dear  friend,  I  have  it." 

I  understood.  As  if  illuminated  by  a  mysterious  power  I  answered: 
"Auferstehen,  ja  auferstehen  wirst  du  nach  kurzem  Schlaf. . ." 

Mahler  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  extreme  surprise.  I  had  guessed  the 
secret  he  had  as  yet  entrusted  to  no  human  soul:  Klopstock's  poem,  which  that 
morning  we  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  children,  was  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
closing  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Mahler's  pent-up  eagerness  to  compose  his  massive  finale  was  suddenly  released  in 
the  realization  that  Death  (the  theme  of  the  first  movement)  could  only  be  followed 
appropriately  by  Resurrection  (a  subject  naturally  enough  stressed  at  Billow's  memo- 
rial service).  The  service  not  only  offered  an  image  for  the  symphony's  close  but  also  a 
text  that  could  give  wings  to  the  music — Friedrich  Klopstock's  resurrection  hymn. 
(Actually  Mahler  ended  up  adapting  the  text  so  freely  that,  after  the  first  two  stanzas, 
it  is  basically  his  own  work.)  From  this  point  he  saw  his  way  to  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  By  June  29  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "This  is  to  announce  the  happy  arrival  of 
a  strong  and  healthy  last  movement  of  the  2nd.  Father  and  child  are  faring  approp- 
riately in  the  circumstances;  the  latter  is  not  yet  out  of  danger."  By  July  10  he  was 
writing  to  another  friend,  "The  sketches  are  complete  down  to  the  smallest  detail  and 
I  am  just  on  the  point  of  writing  out  the  score.  It  is  a  bold  piece,  of  extremely  powerful 
construction.  The  final  climax  is  colossal!"  And  on  July  25  a  letter  announced  the 
completion  of  the  work  with  Mahler's  satisfied  assessment:  "It  is  the  most  significant 
thing  I  have  done  up  till  now." 

Mahler  decided  to  organize  and  conduct  the  first  complete  performance  himself. 
Oddly  enough,  Richard  Strauss  had  already  led  a  performance  of  the  first  three  move- 
ments before  Mahler  had  found  his  ending;  one  wonders  what  sense  an  audience 
could  have  made  of  such  an  unlikely  torso.  In  the  days  of  rehearsing  that  preceded 
the  premiere  (Berlin,  December  13,  1895),  Mahler's  enthusiasm  grew  steadily.  On  the 
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10th,  after  all  of  the  elements  finally  came  together  for  a  first  reading  of  the  finale,  he 
wrote  to  his  mistress,  soprano  Anna  von  Mildenburg,  "Yesterday,  for  the  first  time, 
everything  turned  to  sound.  All  was  far  beyond  my  hopes.  The  performers  were  so 
transported  and  enthusiastic  that  they  themselves  found  the  appropriate  expres- 
sion . . .  Such  grandeur  and  power  have  never  been  attained  before." 

Yet  to  the  public,  Mahler's  name  still  meant  nothing.  None  of  his  works  had 
achieved  substantial  success,  and  a  few  performances  had  been  outright  catastrophes. 
As  a  result,  ticket  sales  were  extremely  bad,  and  most  of  the  tickets  had  to  be  given 
away  to  musicians  or  conservatory  students.  To  make  matters  more  difficult,  Mahler 
had  been  suffering  from  a  headache  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  performance  it  turned  into  an  incapacitating  migraine.  Bruno  Walter 
recalled  that  when  the  composer  ascended  the  podium,  he  was  deathly  pale  and  had 
to  pause  to  overcome  his  dizziness  before  beginning.  But  once  the  performance  was 
underway,  he  felt  gradually  more  in  control.  The  music  gripped  the  audience  more 
powerfully  as  movement  succeeded  movement.  The  reaction  at  the  end  was  over- 
whelming— and  this  from  an  audience  that  included  such  important  musical  figures 
as  the  composer  Engelbert  Humperdinck  and  the  conductors  Arthur  Nikisch  and 
Felix  Weingartner,  not  to  mention  the  young  Bruno  Walter,  who  found  his  calling  as  a 
conductor  and  as  a  lifelong  devotee  to  Mahler  that  evening. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mahler  composed  the  first  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  First,  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  same  creative  impulse.  In- 
deed, Mahler  remarked  once  that  his  title  for  the  first  movement,  Todtenfeier,  referred 
to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  "Titan"  who  was  the  hero  of  his  First  Symphony.  As  late  as 
1901,  Mahler  wrote  out  an  extensive  descriptive  program  for  the  symphony  in  which 
he  explained  the  character  of  the  Allegro  maestoso  as  a  recollection  of  the  "life,  strug- 
gles, passions,  and  aspirations"  of  a  "well-loved  person"  while  standing  by  his  coffin. 
The  question  that  keeps  intruding,  says  Mahler,  is  "What  now?  What  is  this  life — and 
this  death?  Do  we  have  an  existence  beyond  it?  Is  all  this  only  a  confused  dream,  or 
do  life  and  death  have  a  meaning? — And  we  must  answer  this  question  if  we  are  to 
live  on." 

With  or  without  programmatic  aid,  the  first  movement  is  overwhelming  in  vibrancy 
and  variety.  For  all  its  novel  form  and  content,  it  still  makes  obeisance  to  the  traditions 
of  nineteenth-century  music.  The  opening  key  of  C  minor  cannot  fail  to  recall  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth,  and  the  stormy  character  of  the  first  ideas  conjures  up  Siegmund's 
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arrival  at  Hunding's  house  in  the  opening  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire.  But  the  wonder  of 
this  opening  is  the  range  of  ideas  that  Mahler  develops,  all  in  C  minor,  all  redolent  of 
the  funeral  march.  Magically  contrasted  with  this  is  a  bright  theme  of  utter  simplicity 
in  E  major,  a  theme  that  no  one  but  Mahler  could  have  conceived.  Its  upward-striving 
character  (reticent  at  first)  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  "Resurrection"  theme  of  the 
finale.  The  material  is  exposed  at  considerable  length,  in  two  stages  (corresponding 
in  principle  to  the  old  repeated  exposition  in  the  classical  symphony,  though  Mahler's 
"repeat"  is  in  fact  a  continuous  and  varied  development).  The  many  tiny  thematic 
ideas  that  are  created  as  offshoots  of  the  march  rhythm  are  intertwined  in  an  elaborate 
and  extended  development  during  the  course  of  which  the  horns  sing  out  a  hymnlike 
melody  that  begins  with  the  first  four  notes  of  the  "Dies  irae"  from  the  Requiem  service. 
But  the  recapitulation  avoids  resolving  the  questions  raised  by  the  movement;  both  of 
the  principal  ideas  recur  in  the  same  keys  in  which  we  first  heard  them  (C  minor  and 
E  major  respectively),  so  that  the  consolation  of  the  major- key  theme  seems  to  arrive 
from  another  world  entirely  before  being  driven  aside  by  a  dark  and  mysterious 
C  minor  coda. 

In  the  score,  Mahler  asks  for  a  five-minute  pause  between  the  first  and  second 
movements,  a  request  motivated  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  what  follows  is  so  different 
in  character.  The  next  three  movements,  all  much  shorter  and  to  some  extent  lighter, 
function  as  intermezzi.  Mahler  described  the  Andante  as  "a  happy  moment  from  the 
life  of  his  beloved  departed  one."  In  style  it  is  a  handler,  an  Austrian  folk  dance  in  3/4 
time,  relaxed  and  bucolic,  yet  with  an  extraordinary  finish  and  precision. 

The  third  movement,  related  to  the  Wunderhorn  song  about  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's 
sermon  to  the  fishes,  is  a  witty  and  sardonic  scherzo.  In  the  song  version,  the  text  tells 
of  the  saint  coming  to  a  stream  and  assembling  the  fishes  for  a  sermon  on  the 
thoughtlessness  of  their  lives;  they  listen  carefully  and  then,  when  the  sermon  is 
finished,  go  on  just  as  before.  But  one  need  not  know  the  poem:  the  harshly  acid 
orchestration  and  downward-sinking  whirling  of  the  melodic  line  are  unsettling  in  a 
movement  that  starts  out  as  if  it  will  be  a  rather  straightforward  and  lighthearted 
dance. 

After  the  scherzo  slithers  heartlessly  and  chromatically  to  its  conclusion,  we  sud- 
denly hear  a  human  voice  and  feel  a  surge  of  warmth.  It  is  an  unforgettable  moment, 
marked  by  a  solemnity  reinforced  by  the  chorale-like  harmonization.  The  poem  itself 
is  at  once  naive  and  profound.  Mahler  constructs  his  setting  to  highlight  the  words  "I 
am  from  God  and  would  return  to  God"  with  a  musical  phrase  that  is  later  worked 
into  the  finale.  The  voice  dies  away  in  Mahler's  favorite  rising  arch,  expressing  a  sub- 
lime and  tranquil  confidence  scarcely  heard  heretofore. 

The  serene  ending  of  the  fourth  movement  is  shattered  by  a  horrendous  orchestral 
outburst.  The  reference  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (the  last  movement  of  which 
begins  with  what  German  writers  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  "fanfare  of  terror")  is 
unmistakable.  There  follows  a  complex  and  very  operatic  orchestral  passage — we 
should  remember  that  Mahler  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  the  conductor's 
podium,  with  the  world  of  opera  and  its  larger-than-life  gestures.  Offstage  horn  calls 
build  to  elaborate  fanfares.  If  the  dead  are  to  be  called  to  judgment  through  a  musical 
call  to  attention,  it  will  be  one  like  this,  which  seems  to  fill  the  entire  universe.  It  leads 
to  a  gigantic  march  of  wild,  even  vulgar,  character,  yielding  eventually  to  a  section  of 
incredible  stillness  and  unreality.  Offstage  brass  instruments  ("at  the  greatest  possible 
distance,"  says  the  score)  utter  the  definitive  summons.  As  the  sound  of  fanfares  dies 
away,  there  occurs  the  most  breathtaking  moment  of  the  entire  symphony:  un- 
heralded and  unexpected,  the  chorus  begins  singing  very  softly,  the  words  of 
Klopstock's  resurrection  hymn:  "Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise  again,  my  dust,  after 
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brief  rest."  The  dead  of  all  mankind  seem  to  be  stirring  in  answer  to  the  summons. 
During  the  symphony's  premiere,  the  audience  actually  gasped  at  the  moment  of  the 
choral  entrance. 

From  this  moment  the  music  gradually  becomes  confident  and  affirmative.  Mahler 
follows  Klopstock's  poem  closely  at  first,  but  from  the  entrance  of  the  alto  solo 
("0  glaube,  mein  Herz" — "Believe,  my  heart,  you  were  not  born  in  vain")  the  text  is 
Mahler's  own.  It  is  tempting  to  read  into  it  a  double  meaning:  the  evident  religious 
sentiment  derived  from  Klopstock  as  well  as  the  composer's  own  assertion  that,  in 
spite  of  setbacks  and  failures,  his  music  will  live  ("You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in 
vain").  The  ringing  choral  finale  moves  to  E-flat,  relative  major  of  the  opening 
C  minor,  utterly  casting  aside  the  torments  and  doubts  of  the  funeral  march  for  a 
confident  declaration  of  the  utmost  brilliance — a  major  point  of  arrival  in  Mahler's 
own  personal  voyage  of  self-discovery. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Urlicht 

O  Roschen  rot! 

Der  Mensch  Hegt  in  grosster  Not! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mocht  ich  im  Himmel  sein! 

Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg, 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  wollt  mich 

abweisen. 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  mich  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich  bin  von  Gott  und  will  wieder 

zu  Gott! 
Der  Hebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein 

Lichtchen  geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 

— from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
(The  Boy's  Magic  Horn) 


Primal  Light 

0  little  red  rose! 

Humankind  lies  in  greatest  need! 
Humankind  lies  in  greatest  pain! 
Much  rather  would  I  be  in  Heaven! 

Then  I  came  onto  a  broad  way, 
And  an  angel  came  and  wanted 

to  turn  me  away. 
But  no,  I  would  not  let  myself  be 

turned  away! 

1  am  from  God  and  would  return 

to  god! 
Dear  God  will  give  me  a 

light, 
Will  light  me  to  eternal,  blissful 

life! 


Auferstehung 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 
Mein  Staub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 
Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 
Wird  der  dich  rief  dir  geben! 

Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesat! 
Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 
Und  sammelt  Garben 
Uns  ein,  die  starben! 

— Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock 


Resurrection 

Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise  again, 
My  dust,  after  brief  rest! 
Immortal  life!  Immortal  life 
Will  He  who  called  you  grant  you! 

To  bloom  again  you  were  sown! 
The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  goes 
And  gathers  sheaves, 
Us,  who  died! 
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O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  o  glaube: 

Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 

Dein  ist,  Dein,  ja  Dein,  was  du  gesehnt! 

Dein,  was  du  geliebt, 

Wasdu  gestritten! 

O  glaube: 

Du  wards  nicht  umsonst  geboren! 

Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 

Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

vergehen! 
Was  vergangen, 

auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 


O  believe,  my  heart,  but  believe: 
Nothing  will  be  lost  to  you! 
Yours  is  what  you  longed  for, 
Yours  what  you  loved, 
What  you  fought  for! 

O  believe: 

You  were  not  born  in  vain! 

You  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  suffered! 

What  has  come  into  being  must 

perish, 
What  has  perished  must  rise 


again 


Cease  from  trembling! 
Prepare  to  live! 


O  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen! 

OTod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 

Mit  Fliigeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen, 

In  heissem  Liebesstreben 

Werd'  ich  entschweben 

Zum  Licht,  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 
Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben! 


O  Pain,  piercer  of  all  things, 
From  you  I  have  been  wrested! 

0  Death,  conqueror  of  all  things, 
Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  won  for  myself, 
In  love's  ardent  struggle, 

1  shall  fly  upwards 

To  that  light  to  which  no  eye  has 

penetrated! 
I  shall  die  so  as  to  live! 


Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n 

wirstdu, 
Mein  Herz,  in  einem  Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen, 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 

— Gustav  Mahler 


Rise  again,  yes,  you  will  rise 

again, 
My  heart,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye! 
What  you  have  conquered 
Will  bear  you  to  God! 
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Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

In  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  and  CARL  ST  CLAIR,  conductors 

JUNE  ANDERSON,  HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  JESSYE  NORMAN,  sopranos 

THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 

LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

BOBBY  SHORT,  piano 


BERNSTEIN 


Benediction 

THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
CARL  ST  CLAIR  conducting 


BERNSTEIN 


"Glitter  and  Be  Gay"  from  Candide 

JUNE  ANDERSON,  soprano 
CARL  ST  CLAIR  conducting 


MAHLER 


Three  songs  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied 

Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt 

Revelge 

Mr.  HAMPSON 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conducting 


WAGNER 


Liebestod  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


INTERMISSION 
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GERSHWIN 
(arr.  WILD) 

BERNSTEIN 


BERNSTEIN 


The  Man  I  Love 

LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

It's  Love,  from  Wonderful  Town 
Take  Care  of  this  House,  from 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Lonely  Town,  from  On  the  Town 
Somewhere,  from  West  Side  Story 
Lucky  to  be  Me,  from  On  the  Town 

JESS  YE  NORMAN,  soprano 
BOBBY  SHORT,  piano 

Symphony  No.  I,  Jeremiah 

Prophecy 

Profanation 

Lamentation 

Ms.  NORMAN 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


This  concert  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  Lexus. 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Notes 

Leonard  Bernstein  composed  Benediction  for  the  reopening  of  Carnegie  Hall  in  De- 
cember 1986,  at  which  time  it  was  called  Opening  Prayer.  Under  its  current  title,  the 
work  also  forms  the  middle  movement  of  the  composer's  Jubilee  Games  (written  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  but  it  retains  its  independence  as  a 
short  separate  piece.  The  Hebrew  text  drawn  from  the  book  of  Numbers  is  a  familiar 
threefold  benediction  chanted  by  the  baritone  soloist  against  sustained  pitches  in  the 
orchestra. 


Y'varekhekha  Adonai  v'yishm'  rekha, 
Ya-er  Adonai  panav  eilekha  vikhuneka, 

Yis'a  Adonai  panav  eilekha  v'yasem 
l'kha  shalom. 

*     * 


The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you, 
The  Lord  look  kindly  upon  you  and  be 

gracious  unto  you, 
The  Lord  bestow  His  favor  upon  you  and 

give  you  peace. 


Bernstein's  Candide,  a  musical  based  on  Voltaire's  satirical  short  novel,  opened  on 
Broadway  on  December  1,  1956.  At  the  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  noble  failure  when  it 
closed  after  only  73  performances.  Nearly  two  decades  later,  with  a  totally  rewritten 
libretto,  the  show  became  a  real  popular  success,  combining  in  rare  profusion  a  wide 
range  of  musical  styles,  many  of  them  witty  parodies  of  astonishing  technical  brilliance. 
One  of  the  most  delicious  musical  parodies  in  Candide  is  the  great  song  in  which 
Cunegonde  laments  her  fate.  Having  lost  her  fiance  in  war  (each  thinks  the  other 
dead),  she  is  now  living  a  glamorous  life  as  a  kept  woman  in  Paris.  "Glitter  and  Be 
Gay"  takes  its  form  from  the  double  aria  of  the  Italian  bel  canto  repertory.  In  its  open- 
ing section,  in  slow  tempo,  the  singer  mourns  her  lost  hopes  and  the  immorality  of  her 
present  life.  Presently,  as  she  begins  to  adorn  herself  with  the  jewels  that  surround  her, 
she  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  in  a  wickedly  delicious  parody  of  the  coloratura 
cabaletta. 


*     *     *     * 


One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  romantic  era  was  the  rediscovery  of 
German  folk  art  in  literary  forms.  While  the  prose  folk  tales  were  being  collected  by 
the  Brothers  Grimm,  Achim  von  Arnim  and  Clemens  Brentano  edited  and  published 
in  1805  an  anthology  called  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  ("Youth's  Magic  Horn).  The  collec- 
tion preserved  a  rich  legacy  of  traditional  poems  (though  the  editors  were  not  above 
"improving"  the  originals)  and  sparked  scholarly  research  into  the  field  of  folk  song. 
As  one  who  frequented  literary  circles,  Gustav  Mahler  could  hardly  have  been  un- 
familiar with  the  anthology  even  from  his  youth.  But  in  1887  he  began  concentrating 
on  texts  from  the  anthology.  For  the  next  decade,  the  creation  of  all  his  works — from 
little  songs  with  piano  accompaniment  to  immense  symphonies — was  intricately 
intertwined  with  his  passion  for  the  Arnim  and  Brentano  anthology.  His  settings  of 
these  poems  introduced  a  new  popular  character  to  Mahler's  music,  emphasizing  his 
sense  of  irony  and  his  tendency  to  express  the  most  diverse  moods.  Der  Schildwache 
Nachtlied  ("The  Sentry's  Night  Song")  projects  an  eerie  mood,  while  Des  Antonius  von 
Padua  Fischpredigt  ("St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes")  is  both  comical  and 
sardonic,  as  the  saint,  finding  the  church  empty,  goes  to  the  river  and  attracts  a  great 
school  of  fishes  to  hear  his  sermon  on  their  heedless  lives — but  once  he  finishes,  they 
go  on  just  as  before.  Revelge  ("Reveille"),  a  ghastly  roll  call  of  the  dead,  is  in  some  re- 
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Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 


Please  note  that  Thomas  Hampson  will  sing  Mahler's  Der  Tamboursgsell  as  his 
final  Wunderhorn  selection  in  place  of  Revelge.  Der  Tamboursgsell  ("The  Drum- 
mer Boy"),  the  last  of  the  Wunderhorn  songs  to  be  composed  (1901),  is  a  grimly 
bitter  funeral  march  representing  the  last  thoughts  of  a  drummer-boy  about 
to  be  executed  for  desertion. 


Der  Tamboursg'sell 

Ich  armer  Tamboursg'sell! 
Man  fiihrt  mich  aus  dem  G'wolb! 
War'  ich  ein  Tambour  blieben, 
Diirft  ich  nicht  gefangen  liegen! 

O  Galgen,  du  hohes  Haus, 
Du  siehst  so  furchtbar  aus! 
Ich  schau  dich  nicht  mehr  an, 
Weil  i  weiss,  dass  i  g'hor  d'ran! 

Wenn  Soldaten  vorbeimarschieren, 
Bie  mir  nit  einquartier'n, 
Wenn  sie  fragen,  wer  i  g'wesen  bin: 
Tambour  von  der  Leibkompanie! 

Gute  Nacht,  ihr  Marmelstein', 
Ihr  Berg'  und  Hiigelein! 
Gute  Nacht,  ihr  Offizier, 
Korporal  und  Musketier! 


The  Drummer  Boy 

Poor  me,  poor  drummer  boy! 
They  are  leading  me  from  my  cell. 
If  I  had  stayed  a  drummer  boy, 
I'd  not  be  a  prisoner  now. 

O  gallows,  you  tall  house, 

You  look  so  frightful. 

No,  I  won't  look  at  you  any  more 

Because  I  know  that  that's  where  I  belong. 

When  the  soldiers  march  past 

They  aren't  billeted  with  me. 

When  they  ask  who  I  was: 

Drummer  with  Headquarters  Company! 

Good  night,  you  marble  rocks, 
Tall  mountains  and  little  hills. 
Good  night,  you  officers, 
Corporals  and  musketeers. 


Gute  Nacht,  ihr  Offizier, 
Korporal  und  Grenadier! 
Ich  schrei'  mit  heller  Stimm': 
Von  euch  ich  Urlaub  nimm! 

Good  night,  you  officers, 
Corporals  and  grenadiers. 
Loud  and  clear  I  cry: 
I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Gute  Nacht! 

Good  night. 

- 

— translation  by 
Michael  Steinberg 
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spects  the  most  phantasmagoric  of  them  all.  In  all  of  these  songs,  Mahler's  characteris- 
tic musical  gestures — march  fragments,  trumpet  fanfares,  bits  of  dance  music, 
macabre  "tra-la-la"  refrains — are  fused  in  colorful  and  sharply  characterized  images, 
many  of  which  also  found  their  way  into  his  symphonies  of  this  period. 


Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied 

"Ich  kann  und  mag  nicht  frohlich  sein! 
Wenn  alle  Leute  schlafen, 
So  muss  ich  wachen! 
Muss  traurig  sein!" 

"Lieb'  Knabe,  du  musst  nicht  traurig  sein! 
Will  deiner  warten 
Im  Rosengarten, 
Im  griinen  Klee!" 

"Zum  griinen  Klee  da  geh'ich  nicht! 
Zum  Waffengarten 
Voll  Helleparten 
Bin  ich  gestellt!" 

"Stehst  du  im  Feld,  so  helf ' 

dir  Gott! 
An  gottes  Segen 
Istalles  gelegen! 
Wer's  glauben  tut!" 

"Wer's  glauben  tut,  ist  weit  davon! 
Er  ist  ein  Konig! 
Er  ist  ein  Kaiser! 
Er  fuhrt  den  Krieg!" 

Halt!  Wer  da?  Rund'!  Bleib'  mir 

vom  Leib! 
Wer  sang  es  hier? 
Wer  sang  zur  Stund'? 
Verlorne  Feldwacht 
Sang  es  um  Mitternacht! 


Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt 

Antonius  zur  Predigt 

Die  Kirche  find't  ledig! 

Er  geht  zu  den  Fliissen 

Und  predigt  den  Fischen! 

Sie  schlag'n  mit  den  Schwanzen! 

Im  Sonnenschein  glanzen! 

Die  Karpfen  mit  Rogen 
Sind  all'  hierher  zogen, 
Hab'n  d'Mauler  aufrissen, 
Sich  Zuhorn's  beflissen! 
Kein  Predigt  niemalen 
Den  Fischen  so  g'fallen! 


The  Sentry's  Night  Song 

"I  cannot  and  will  not  be  cheerful. 
While  others  sleep, 
I  must  wake! 
Must  be  sad!" 

"Dear  love,  you  don't  have  to  be  sad. 
I'll  wait  for  you 
In  the  rose  garden, 
In  the  green  clover." 

"I  won't  go  to  the  green  clover. 
It  is  to  the  garden  of  arms, 
Full  of  halberds, 
That  I  am  assigned." 

"If  you  are  in  the  field,  then  may  God 

help  you! 
It  is  on  God's  blessing 
That  all  depends. 
If  you  believe  in  it." 

"He  who  believes  in  it  is  far  away. 

He  is  a  king. 

He  is  an  emperor. 

He  wages  war." 

Halt!  Who  goes  there?  Turn  round! 

Keep  your  distance! 
Who  sang  here? 
Who  sang  just  now? 
The  lost  sentry 


Sang  it  at  midnight. 


Anthony  of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes 

At  sermon  time,  Anthony 
Finds  the  church  empty. 
He  goes  to  the  rivers 
To  preach  to  the  fishes. 
They  flip  their  tails 
And  gleam  in  the  sunshine. 

The  carp  with  their  spawn 

Have  all  come  along, 

Have  opened  their  mouths  wide, 

Have  worked  hard  at  listening. 

No  sermon  ever 

Pleased  the  fishes  as  much. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Spitzgoschete  Hechte, 
Die  immerzu  fechten, 
Sind  eilends  herschwommen, 
Zu  horen  den  Frommen! 

Auch  jene  Phantasten, 
Die  immerzu  fasten: 
Die  Stockfisch  ich  meine, 
Zur  Predigt  erscheinen. 
Kein  Predigt  niemalen 
Den  Stockfisch  so  g'fallen! 

Gut  Aale  und  Hausen, 
Die  vornehme  schmausen, 
Die  selbst  sich  bequemen, 
Die  Predigt  vernehmen! 

Auch  Krebse,  Schildkroten, 
Sonst  langsame  Boten, 
Steigen  eilig  vom  Grund, 
Zu  horen  diesen  Mund! 
Kein  Predigt  niemalen 
Den  Krebsen  so  g'fallen! 

Fisch'  grosse,  Fisch'  kleine, 
Vornehm  und  gemeine, 
Erheben  die  Kopfe 
Wie  verstand'ge  Geschopfe! 
Auf  Gottes  Begehren 
Die  Predigt  anhoren! 

Die  Predigt  geendet, 
Ein  jeder  sich  wendet. 
Die  Hechte  bleiben  Diebe, 
Die  Aale  viel  lieben; 
Die  Predigt  hat  g'fallen, 
Sie  bleiben  wie  Allen! 

Die  Krebs  geh'n  zuriicke; 
Die  Stockfisch'  bleib'n  dicke, 
Die  Karpfen  viel  fressen, 
Die  Predigt  vergessen! 
Die  Predigt  hat  g'fallen, 
Sie  bleiben  wie  Allen. 


The  sharp-mouthed  pike, 
Who  are  forever  fighting, 
Have  swum  by  in  a  hurry 
To  hear  the  holy  man. 

Even  those  visionaries 
that  are  forever  fasting 
— it's  the  dried  cod  I  mean 
— appear  for  the  sermon. 
No  sermon  ever 
Pleased  the  cod  as  much. 

Fine  eel  and  sturgeon, 
Those  finicky  eaters, 
Even  they  condescend 
To  attend  to  the  sermon. 

Even  crabs  and  turtles, 

Usually  so  slow  about  their  errands, 

rise  hurriedly  from  the  riverbed 

To  hear  what  issues  from  this  mouth. 

No  sermon  ever 

Pleased  the  crabs  so  much. 

Big  fish  and  little  fish, 

Classy  and  vulgar, 

Raise  their  heads 

Like  intelligent  creatures, 

At  God's  desire 

To  attend  to  the  sermon. 

When  the  sermon  is  over, 

Each  turns  away. 

The  pike  stay  thieves 

And  the  eels  are  still  lechers. 

The  sermon  has  delighted  them, 

And  they  stay  just  as  they  were. 

The  crabs  still  go  backwards, 

The  cod  stay  fat, 

The  carp  are  still  gluttons, 

The  sermon  is  forgotten. 

The  sermon  has  delighted  them, 

And  they  stay  just  as  they  were. 


Revelge 

Des  Morgens  zwischen  drei'n  und  vieren, 
Da  miissen  wir  Soldaten  marschieren 
Das  Gasslein  auf  und  ab, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Mein  Schatzel  sieht  herab! 

Ach,  B ruder,  jetzt  bin  ich  geschossen, 
Die  Kugel  hat  mich  schwer,  schwer 

getroffen, 
Trag'  mich  in  mein  Quartier! 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Es  ist  nicht  weit  von  hier. 


Reveille 

Of  a  morning,  between  three  and  four, 
We  soldiers  must  be  marching 
Up  and  down  the  street, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
My  honey  looks  down. 

Ah  brother,  now  I'm  shot, 
The  bullet  has  hit  me  hard, 

hard. 
Carry  me  back  to  my  camp. 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
It  isn't  far  from  here. 
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Ach,  Bruder,  ich  kann  dich  nicht  tragen, 

Die  Feinde  haben  uns  geschlagen! 

Helf  dir  der  liebe  Gott; 

Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 

Ich  muss  marschieren  bis  in  Tod! 

Ach,  Bruder!  ihr  geht  ja  mir  voriiber, 
Als  war's  mit  mir  vorbei! 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Ihr  tretet  mir  zu  nah! 

Ich  muss  wohl  meine  Trommel  riihren, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Sonst  werd'  ich  mich  verlieren, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera, 
Die  Bruder,  dick  gesat, 
Sie  liegen  wie  gerftaht. 

Er  schlagt  die  Trommel  auf  und  nieder, 

Er  wecket  seine  stillen  Bruder, 

Tralali,  Tralalei, 

Sie  schlagen  ihren  Feind, 

Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalerallala, 

Ein  Schrecken  schlagt  den  Feind! 

Er  schlagt  die  Trommel  auf  und  nieder 
Da  sind  sie  vor  dem  Nachtquartier  schon 

wieder, 
Tralali,  Tralalei! 
Ins  Gasslein  hell  hinaus, 
Sie  zieh'n  vor  Schatzleins 

Haus, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera. 

Des  Morgens  stehen  da  die 

Gebeine 
In  Reih'  und  Glied,  sie  steh'n  wie 

Leichensteine. 
Die  Trommel  steht  voran, 
Dass  sie  ihn  sehen  kann, 
Tralali,  Tralalei,  Tralalera. 


Ah  brother,  I  cannot  carry  you, 
The  enemy  has  beaten  us. 
May  the  dear  God  help  you! 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
I  must  march  on  into  my  death! 

Ah  brothers,  you  pass  me  by 
As  though  it  were  all  over  with. 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
You  come  too  close. 

I  must  sound  my  drum, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
Or  else  I  am  lost, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera, 
My  brothers,  thickly  sown, 
They  lie  as  if  mown. 

Up  and  down  he  beats  his  drum, 
He  wakes  his  silent  brothers, 
Tralalee,  tralaly, 
They  beat  their  enemy, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalerallala, 
Terror  vanquishes  the  enemy. 

Up  and  down  he  beats  his  drum, 
And  already  they're  back  at  their 

nighttime  camp, 
Tralalee,  tralaly, 
Out  into  the  bright  street, 
They  parade  in  front  of  his  honey's 

house, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera. 

When  morning  comes,  there  stand 

their  bones 
In  rank  and  file,  they  stand  like 

tombstones. 
The  drummer-boy  stands  at  their  head 
So  that  she  can  see  him, 
Tralalee,  tralaly,  tralalera. 

— translations  by  Michael  Steinberg 


In  1854,  inspired  by  his  love  for  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
Richard  Wagner  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  a  work  based  on  one  of  the  great 
medieval  love  stories,  that  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  He  actually  began  composing  the 
music  in  October  1857,  by  which  time  he  was  living  in  a  cottage  near  Zurich,  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  music-loving  Wesendonck.  He  had  already  completed  the  first  two 
panels  of  his  great  tetralogy,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  but  he  desperately  needed  a 
work  that  could  be  easily  performed  in  any  theater,  thus  bringing  in  a  steady  royalty 
income.  His  original  plan  for  Tristan  und  Isolde  was  that  it  become  an  easily  produced 
potboiler — small  cast,  simple  sets — that  would  provide  support.  But  as  he  composed 
this  opera  of  sexual  frustration,  his  muse  carried  him  to  new  extremes  of  harmonic 
audacity  (which  symbolized  in  sound  the  main  theme  of  the  opera),  with  two  of  the 
most  strenuous  principal  roles  in  the  whole  repertory.  This  "easy"  opera  turned  out 
to  be  almost  unperformable.  Wagner  completed  the  work  on  August  6,  1859,  then 
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spent  years  trying  to  get  an  opera  house  to  undertake  its  production.  Tristan  was 
finally  put  on  the  stage  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865. 

The  essence  of  the  opera's  musical  language  is  delay:  dissonant  harmonies  cry  out 
for  resolution,  but  even  as  the  ear  hears  the  longed-for  note,  another  dissonance 
appears  elsewhere.  There  is  scarcely  a  complete  stop  anywhere  within  each  of  the 
three  long  acts,  and  only  at  the  very  end  of  the  opera — when  Isolde  dies  in  a  trans- 
figuring ecstasy  over  the  body  of  Tristan — does  the  stream  of  "endless  melody"  finally 
come  to  rest.  Wagner  called  this  closing  scene  a  "transfiguration,"  but  it  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Liebestod"  ("Love-death"),  a  term  that  Wagner  himself  had  applied 
to  the  opera's  Prelude!  Tristan  lies  severely  wounded  following  his  discovery  with 
Isolde  by  his  uncle,  King  Marke,  her  husband.  He  dies  in  her  arms  as  she  comes  to  be 
reunited  with  him.  Isolde,  now  oblivious  to  everything  around  her,  begins  to  sing. 
Her  voice,  along  with  the  accompanying  orchestra,  rises  gradually  to  a  transcendently 
climactic  moment,  then  dies  away  as  she  sinks  upon  his  corpse  and  expires. 


Tristan  und  Isolde: 


Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death) 


Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  offnet — 
seht  ihr's,  Freunde? 
Seht  ihr's  nicht? 
Immer  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
stern-umstrahlet 
hoch  sich  hebt? 
Seht  ihr's  nicht? 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm 
mutig  schwillt, 
voll  und  hehr 
im  Busen  ihm  quillt? 
Wie  den  Lippen, 
wonnig  mild, 
siisser  Atem 
sanft  entweht — 


Softly,  calmly, 
how  he's  smiling, 
how  his  eyes  are 
gently  opening — 
See  this,  friends? 
Don't  you  see? 
Ever  brighter, 
how  he's  shining, 
star-illumined, 
nobly  rising? 
Do  you  see? 
How  his  heart, 
with  courage  swelling 
fills  his  breast 
with  noble  splendor; 
how  from  lips, 
all  blissful,  tender, 
freshened  breath 
is  softly  stealing — 
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Freunde!  Seht! 

Fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Hore  ich  nur 

diese  Weise, 

die  so  wunder- 

voll  und  leise, 

Wonne  klagend, 

alles  sagend, 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

Sind  es  Wogen 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  sch wellen, 

mich  umrauschen, 

soil  ich  atmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schliirfen, 

untertauchen? 

Suss  in  Diiften 

mich  verhauchen? 

In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 

in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Atems 

wehendem  All — 

ertrinken, 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 

hochste  Lust! 


Friends!  Look! 

Don't  you  see  and  feel  this? 

Can  no  others 

hear  this  strain 

which,  full  of  wonder 

and  so  gentle, 

rapture-toning, 

all  things  telling, 

reconciling, 

from  him  sounding, 

urged  upon  me, 

self-ascending, 

gently  echoing, 

rings  all  round  me? 

Brightly  sounding, 

drifting  round  me, 

are  these  wafts 

of  gentle  breezes? 

Are  they  waves 

of  rapturous  vapors? 

As  they  swell 

and  roar  about  me, 

shall  I  breathe  them, 

shall  I  heed  them, 

shall  I  drain  them, 

plunge  beneath  them, 

sweet  with  life-end's 

fragrance  scented? 

In  the  billowing  swell, 

in  the  all-sounding  knell, 

in  the  world-breath's 

encompassing  All — 

imbibing, 

subsiding — 

freed  from  sense — 

utmost  bliss! 


— translation  by 
Marc  Mandel 


George  Gershwin  wrote  "The  Man  I  Love"  for  his  1924  show  Lady  Be  Good,  the  first 
hit  in  which  he  teamed  up  with  his  lyricist  brother  Ira,  but  it  was  dropped  from  the 
New  York  production  and  reinserted  into  the  show  Strike  Up  the  Band  (1927),  where  it 
was  sung  by  the  great  vaudevillian  Blance  Ring.  Pianist  Earl  Wild  has  produced  a 
virtuosic  arrangement  of  Gershwin's  song  for  the  left  hand  alone. 


Soon  after  he  had  made  a  splash  as  a  dramatic  last-minute  stand-in  for  Bruno  Wal- 
ter with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  Symphony 
No.  1  (Jeremiah)  in  Pittsburgh,  Leonard  Bernstein  composed  his  first  Broadway  show, 
On  the  Town,  a  story  of  three  sailors  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  during  the 
Second  World  War  who  have  a  twenty-four-hour  shore  leave  in  Manhattan,  a  city  new 
to  them  all.  The  simple  but  effective  plot — borrowed  from  his  ballet  Fancy  Free — fol- 
lows the  three  young  men  as  they  sightsee  and  look  for  love  in  Gotham.  "Lonely 
Town"  and  "Lucky  to  be  Me"  illustrate  two  very  different  moods  that  they  encounter 
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during  their  all-too-short  leave. 

Bernstein's  second  show,  Wonderful  Town,  was  based  on  the  New  Yorker  stories  of  Ruth 
McKinney,  later  published  as  the  book  "My  Sister  Eileen,"  which  in  turn  became  a 
comedy  before  ending  up  as  a  musical  vehicle  for  Rosalind  Russell.  Set  in  New  York  in 
the  1930s,  the  show  depicted  the  adventures  of  two  sisters  from  Ohio  who  came  to  the 
big  city  in  search  of  professional  careers  (Ruth  as  a  writer,  Eileen  in  the  theater)  and 
husbands.  "It's  Love"  naturally  has  to  do  with  the  latter  quest. 

West  Side  Story  remains  Bernstein's  finest  theatrical  achievement.  Its  modernized 
version  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  story,  updated  to  modern  New  York  and  told  as  much 
through  dance  and  song  as  through  speech,  is  one  of  the  imperishable  classics  of  our 
musical  theater,  a  work  that  expanded  horizons  of  what  might  be  done  on  Broadway. 
The  yearning  of  "Somewhere"  is  part  of  an  extended  fantasy  sequence  in  which  the 
young  lovers,  Tony  and  Maria,  imagine  a  place  of  happiness  and  freedom  somewhere 
outside  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  trapped. 

Bernstein's  last  show,  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue ,  with  book  and  lyrics  by  Alan  Jay 
Lerner,  was  conceived  as  a  Bicentennial  offering.  The  show  traced  the  history  of  the 
occupants  of  the  White  House,  using  a  single  actor  to  represent  all  the  presidents. 
Unfortunately,  the  book  proved  incoherent,  and  the  show  died  a  week  after  the  open- 
ing in  New  York  on  May  8,  1976.  "Take  Care  of  this  House"  is  one  of  the  few  songs 
heard  with  any  frequency  (the  "house"  in  question  is,  of  course,  the  White  House). 
Frederica  von  Stade  sang  it  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  inaugural  concert  for  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  January  1977. 


Sketches  for  what  became  the  final  movement  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Jeremiah 
Symphony  were  created  in  1939,  but  it  was  not  until  1942  that  the  work  took  its  pres- 
ent form.  Completed  on  December  31,  1942,  the  score  is  dedicated  to  the  composer's 
father.  The  first  performance  was  given  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  Jennie  Tourel  as  the  soloist  and  the  composer  conducting,  on  January 
28,  1944.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance,  which  also  marked  Bernstein's 
first  appearance  as  conductor  with  the  orchestra,  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
February  18,  1944,  also  with  Jennie  Tourel.  The  symphony  received  the  New  York 
Critics  Circle  Award  as  the  best  orchestral  score  introduced  in  1944.  It  is  scored  for  a 
mezzo-soprano  soloist  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes  (third  doubling 
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piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbal,  wood  block,  piano,  and  strings. 

The  Jeremiah  Symphony  contains  some  of  the  earliest  musical  thoughts  of  Leonard 
Bernstein  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  in  concert:  what  is  now  the  last  movement  began 
to  take  shape  in  the  summer  that  he  turned  twenty-one,  1939.  At  that  time  he 
sketched  a  Lamentation  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  though  it  remained  unfinished.  In 
the  spring  of  1942,  while  planning  a  symphony  that  was  to  begin  with  a  broad  and 
intense  opening  movement  and  continue  with  a  scherzo,  he  realized  that  the  un- 
finished Lamentation  would  make  a  logical  conclusion.  The  Lamentation  was  substan- 
tially recast  (including  a  change  from  the  soprano  voice  originally  conceived  for  it  to  a 
mezzo-soprano).  The  text  of  the  last  movement,  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Lamentations, 
no  doubt  suggested  the  title  given  to  the  symphony  as  a  whole,  the  authorship  of  the 
Lamentations  having  been  attributed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  since  ancient  times.  The 
three  movements  bear  titles — "Prophecy,"  "Profanation,"  and  "Lamentation" — 
suggesting  aspects  of  Jeremiah's  work.  But  the  composer  commented,  in  notes  writ- 
ten for  the  first  New  York  Philharmonic  performances  in  March  1944,  that  the  score 
was  not  to  be  considered  merely  programmatic,  that  his  intention  was  "not  one  of 
literalness,  but  of  emotional  quality." 

Thus  the  first  movement  (Prophecy)  aims  only  to  parallel  in  feeling  the  intensity  of 
the  prophet's  pleas  with  his  people;  and  the  Scherzo  (Profanation)  to  give  a  general 
sense  of  the  destruction  and  chaos  brought  on  by  pagan  corruption  within  the 
priesthood  and  the  people.  The  third  movement  (Lamentation),  being  a  setting  of 
a  poetic  text,  is  naturally  a  more  literary  conception.  It  is  the  cry  of  Jeremiah  as  he 
mourns  his  beloved  Jerusalem,  ruined,  pillaged,  and  dishonored  after  his  desperate 
efforts  to  save  it. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  first  performances  Bernstein  commented  that  his  sym- 
phony did  not  use  "to  any  great  extent"  actual  Hebrew  thematic  material,  analysts 
have  identified  certain  unconscious  sources  in  various  liturgical  modes  and  particular 
melodic  formulas  that  testify  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  composer's  religious 
upbringing.  These  musical  ideas  are  treated  in  a  symphonic  developmental  style 
growing  out  of  a  few  germinal  motives,  which  are  repeated,  varied,  and  developed  to 
create  the  musical  discourse,  though  without  following  traditional  symphonic  pat- 
terns, except  perhaps  in  the  second  movement.  The  very  opening  of  the  symphony 
presents  these  fundamental  musical  ideas  that  recur  in  various  guises  throughout.  A 
soft  pulsing  in  the  strings  introduces  a  broad  modal  melody  on  the  horn  followed  by  a 
strident  cry  in  the  upper  woodwinds.  The  horn  melody  returns  in  almost  identical 
form  on  a  number  of  occasions  throughout  the  score,  while  the  first  three  notes  of  the 
woodwind  response  provide  a  significant  germ-cell  of  the  music,  material  for  further 
melodic  ideas  and  accompaniments,  both  in  the  original  form  and  inverted.  The 
seemingly  rhapsodic  growth  of  the  first  movement  to  its  powerful  climax  is  controlled 
by  the  imaginative  reworking  of  such  tiny  melodic  motives. 

The  scherzo  is  the  most  traditional  symphonic  movement,  built  on  a  plan  alternat- 
ing two  slightly  different  statements  of  the  scherzo  with  a  contrasting  middle  section. 
The  theme  is  first  presented  softly  in  flute  and  clarinet,  but  its  vigorous,  irregular 
rhythm  suits  it  well  to  the  increasing  dynamic  force  to  which  it  is  subjected.  This 
scherzo  is  a  grim  joke  indeed,  a  fact  underscored  by  the  appearance  of  a  broad  theme 
beginning  with  the  inversion  of  the  three-note  woodwind  figure  from  the  opening  of 
the  first  movement.  The  contrasting  middle  section  begins  quietly  and  grows  in 
dynamics,  its  climax  marked  by  a  ringing  statement  in  the  horns  of  the  opening 
"prophecy"  theme  from  the  first  movement  against  a  rhythmic  fortissimo  in  the  wood- 
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winds  and  strings.  The  return  of  the  scherzo  is  not  very  loud  and  the  material  further 
elaborated. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  last  movement  contains  music  composed,  or  at  least 
sketched,  several  years  before  the  rest  of  the  symphony;  yet  in  melodic  style  and  sonor- 
ity it  fits  well  with  the  foregoing  movements.  The  soloist's  lament  suggests  traditional 
Hebrew  cantillation;  the  melodic  gestures  link  it  to  the  principal  themes  of  the  score. 
Following  an  orchestral  interlude  in  marked  dotted  rhythm,  the  singer  reiterates  the 
opening  words  of  the  lament.  This  time  the  flutes  introduce  an  element  of  consola- 
tion, a  gently  falling  theme  derived  from  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony,  which 
now — flayed  softly — appears  totally  transformed  in  character.  In  the  end,  after  de- 
spair and  outrage,  this  gentle,  falling  figure  ends  the  symphony  on  an  eagerly  desired 
note  of  hope. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Eicha 

Eicha  yashva  vada  ha'ir 
Rabati  am 
Hay'ta  k'almana; 
Rabati  vagoyim 
Sarati  bam'dinot 
Hay'ta  lamas. 

Bacho  tivkeh  balaila 
V'dim'ata  al  leheiya; 
Ein  la  m'nahem 
Mikol  ohaveiha; 
Kol  re'eha  bag'du  va; 

Hayu  la  l'oyevim. 

Galta  Y'huda  me'oni 
Umerov  avoda; 
Hi  yashva  vagoyim, 
Lo  matz'a  mano'ah; 
Kol  rod'feha  hisiguha 
Bein  hamitzarim. 

— Pereq  1,  1-3 

Het  hat'a  Y'rushalayim . . . 
Eicha  yashva  vada  ha'ir 
. . .  almana. 

— Pereq  1,  8 

Na'u  ivrim  bahutzot 
N'go'alu  badam; 
B'lo  yuchlu 
Yig'u  bilvusheihem. 

Suru  tarn!  kar'u  lamo, 
Suru,  suru!  al  tiga'u  . . . 

—Pereq  4, 14-15 

Lama  lanetzah  tishkahenu . . . 
Lanetzah  ta'azvenu . . . 

Hashivenu  Adanoi  elecha . . . 

—Pereq  5,  20-21 


From  "The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah" 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary 

That  was  full  of  people! 

How  is  she  become  as  a  widow! 

She  that  was  great  among  the  nations, 

And  princess  among  the  provinces, 

How  is  she  become  tributary! 

She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night, 

And  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks; 

She  hath  none  to  comfort  her 

Among  all  her  lovers; 

All  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously 

with  her 
They  are  become  her  enemies. 

Judah  is  gone  into  exile  because  of  affliction 

And  because  of  great  servitude; 

She  dwelleth  among  the  nations, 

She  findeth  no  rest. 

All  her  pursuers  overtook  her 

Within  the  narrow  passes. 

— Chapter  1:1-3 

Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned  . . . 
How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary 
...  a  widow. 

— Chapter  1 :8 

They  wander  as  blind  men  in  the  streets, 
They  are  polluted  with  blood, 
So  that  men  cannot 
Touch  their  garments. 

Depart,  ye  unclean!  they  cried  unto  them, 
Depart,  depart!  touch  us  not . . . 

— Chapter  4:14-15 

Wherefore  does  thou  foreget  us  forever, 
And  forsake  us  so  long  time?  . . . 

Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  O  Lord . . . 
—Chapter  5:20-21 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  2:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

In  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 


i  HAAS 
MOZART 


Study  for  String  Orchestra 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.216 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondeau:  Allegro 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem), 
Opus  45,  on  words  from  Holy  Scripture 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 

(Blessed  are  they  that  mourn) 
Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 

(For  all  flesh  is  as  grass) 
Herr,  lehre  doch  mich 

(Lord,  make  me  to  know) 
Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 

(How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles) 
Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 

(Ye  now  have  sorrow) 
Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende  Statt 

(For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city) 
Selig  sind  die  Toten 

(Blessed  are  the  dead) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
JUNE  ANDERSON,  soprano 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 


This  concert  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  Lexus. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Angel 

Itzhak  Perlman 

During  Mr.  Perlman's  recital,  there  was  probably 
no  better  place  on  earth  to  be." 

-Wall  Street  Journal 


NOTES 

Pavel  Haas 

Study  for  String  Orchestra 


Pavel  Haas  was  born  in  Brno,  Czechoslovakia,  on  June  21,  1899,  and  died  in  Auschwitz,  Po- 
land, on  October  17,  1944.  He  composed  his  Study  for  String  Orchestra  at  Theresienstadt  in 
1943;  the  premiere  took  place  there  on  September  13,  1944,  with  Karel  Ancerl  conducting.  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  performances  by  a  major  orchestra  on 
January  24,  and  26,  1991,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  with  performances  following  at  Car- 
negie Hall  on  January  30  and  31,  and  then  in  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  and  Tempe,  Arizona,  on 
tour  this  spring.  The  score  calls  for  the  orchestral  strings.  The  following  program  note  derives 
substantially  from  material  provided  by  BSO  violist  Mark  Ludwig  (see  below),  whose  assistance 
is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  first  page  of  Pavel  Haas'  Study  bears  the  inscription  "Terezin  1943."  These 
words  suggest  something  indomitable  about  the  human  spirit,  for  Terezin  was  not  a 
place  where  one  might  expect  to  find  artistic  creativity,  with  its  assertion  of  hope,  its 
expectation  of  a  future.  Terezin,  also  known  by  its  German  equivalent,  There- 
sienstadt, became  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  in  November  1941 ;  all  too  few  of  its 
inhabitants  survived  the  war  or  the  demonic  regime  that  had  gathered  them  there  for 
the  vile  purpose  of  extermination. 

Terezin  is  located  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Prague,  one  of  the  most  musical 
capitals  of  Europe.  Built  as  a  garrison  town  in  1780  by  Austrian  Emperor  Joseph  II  to 
protect  Prague  from  potential  Prussian  attack,  it  was  easily  turned  into  a  city-wide 
prison.  The  Nazis  used  it  as  a  kind  of  gigantic  temporary  cell  to  hold  prisoners  en 
route  to  the  death  camps  in  Poland.  Later  on  they  manipulated  the  world's  awareness 
of  the  cultural  life  that  had  developed  within  the  city  to  deceive  the  world  as  to  the 
nature  of  Hitler's  concentration  camps. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  prisoners  were  either  professional  musicians  or  well- 
trained  amateurs.  The  first  Jewish  prisoners  were  sent  there  late  in  November  1941. 
Already  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  transport,  musical  instruments  were  being  smug- 
gled in.  At  first  the  prisoners  used  these  to  give  secret  concerts  in  the  attics  and  base- 
ments. Eventually  the  inhabitants  of  Theresienstadt  included  many  of  the  most  gifted 
artists  in  Europe,  including  composers  and  conductors,  with  Karel  Ancerl  among  the 
latter.  The  secret  concerts  were  discovered  by  the  prison-camp  administration,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  and  even  to  become  more  elaborate  on  the  theory  that 
they  could  help  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  fact,  attempts  at  escape  or  infractions 
of  the  rules  were  punished  by  the  cancellation  of  concerts,  lectures,  theater  produc- 
tions, or  other  free-time  activities. 

By  the  time  of  his  arrest  by  the  Nazis,  Pavel  Haas  was  well  embarked  on  an  active 
career.  A  native  of  Brno,  he  had  studied  with  Vilem  Petrzelka  and  Jan  Kunc,  then 
pursued  advanced  study  with  Brno's  greatest  musical  native  son,  Jeos  Janacek,  at  the 
Brno  Conservatory  from  1920  to  1922.  The  influence  of  Slavic  and  Moravian  folk 
song  is  as  evident  in  Haas'  work  as  it  is  in  his  teacher's.  He  composed  seven  incidental 
scores  for  theatrical  productions,  three  film  scores,  three  string  quartets  (the  second 
calling  for  a  jazz  band  ad  lib.l),  a  woodwind  quintet,  a  number  of  works  for  solo  voice 
or  chorus  and  instruments,  and  an  opera  entitled  The  Charlatan,  first  performed  in 
Brno  in  1938.  He  responded  to  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1939,  as 
Czech  composers  have  so  many  times  to  foreign  invaders,  by  composing  works  in 
which  he  embedded  the  ancient  Czech  hymn  to  St.  Wenceslas  and  the  traditional 
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Hussite  hymn  "Ye  warriors  of  God"  (Bedfich  Smetana,  Joseph  Suk,  and  Karel  Husa 
are  others  who  have  borrowed  these  melodies  for  patriotic  purposes).  He  worked  on  a 
symphony  during  1941  but  left  it  incomplete. 

Haas  was  one  of  the  earliest  prisoners  atTerezin,  arriving  there  in  December  1941. 
Shortly  before  his  arrest  by  the  Nazis  he  had  divorced  his  non-Jewish  wife  in  order  to 
save  her  and  their  daughter  from  the  camps.  During  nearly  three  years  in  Theresien- 
stadt  Haas  composed  a  number  of  works,  but  only  three  of  them  survive:  the  first  was 
Al  S'fod  (Do  Not  Mourn)  for  male  chorus,  composed  in  November  1942,  the  last  Four 
Songs  to  Words  of  Chinese  Poetry,  composed  in  April  1944.  In  between  he  composed  his 
Study  for  String  Orchestra,  for  a  string  ensemble  organized  by  Karel  Ancerl,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  first  violins,  twelve  seconds,  eight  violas,  six  cellos,  and  one  double  bass. 
It  was  this  ensemble  that  gave  the  premiere  in  Theresienstadt  on  September  13,  1944, 
as  part  of  an  all-Czech  program  that  included  also  Dvorak's  Serenade  for  Strings  and 
Suk's  Meditation  on  an  Ancient  Czech  Chorale. 

As  far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  though,  the  premiere  had  already  taken 
place.  Outdoing  themselves  in  villainy,  the  Nazis  deceived  the  world  by  making  There- 
sienstadt a  model  camp  and  inviting  a  committee  of  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
inspect.  In  1944  they  "beautified"  the  city  in  a  superficial  way  extending  even  to  the 
construction  of  an  outdoor  concert  stage,  and  they  prepared  a  film,  purportedly 
documentary,  entitled  "The  Fiihrer  Presents  the  Jews  with  a  City."  This  film  was  sup- 
posed to  show  a  performance  of  Haas'  Study  for  String  Orchestra.  The  viewer  could 
see  the  conductor,  Ancerl,  and  the  orchestra  acknowledging  the  applause  of  the  listen- 
ers; Haas  was  shown  in  the  audience  evidently  pleased  with  the  performance.  All  of 
this  was  nothing  more  than  a  show;  the  music  itself  was  not  performed  when  the 
"documentary"  was  filmed. 

Within  a  month  of  the  premiere,  most  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
composer  had  all  perished  in  the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz.  One  of  the  few  survivors 
was  Ancerl,  who  returned  toTerezin  after  the  war  to  locate  Haas'  music.  The  score 
was  lost,  but  instrumental  parts  for  the  four  upper  string  parts  were  located.  Ancerl 
worked  with  Professor  Lubomir  Peduzzi  to  reconstruct  the  missing  bass  part,  though 
he  never  conducted  the  piece  again. 

There  has  been  a  new  interest  in  the  music  of  the  composers  who  were  imprisoned 
in  Theresienstadt.  While  specialist  studies  exist  in  Czech  (largely  the  work  of  Lubomir 
Peduzzi),  they  remained  largely  unknown  in  this  country  until  BSO  violist  Mark  Lud- 
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wig  founded  theTerezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation,  which  devotes  itself  to  concerts, 
lectures,  and  recordings  designed  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  this  music  and  the 
astonishing  creative  spirit  that  existed  under  such  inhuman  circumstances.  It  was 
through  his  research  that  he  brought  Pavel  Haas'  Study  to  the  attention  of  Seiji 
Ozawa. 

The  Study  is  in  a  single  movement,  subdivided  into  contrasting  sections.  In  the 
opening  Allegro  con  brio,  the  lower  strings  establish  an  ostinato  pattern  in  6/8  time, 
over  which  the  first  violins  in  octaves  play  a  vigorous  theme  of  folklike  character  that 
includes  a  tiny  melodic  fragment — a  neighbor-note  figure — that  appears  throughout 
the  work  as  a  unifying  feature.  This  active  beginning,  growing  out  of  tiny  repeated 
motifs  of  folkloric  character,  suggests  the  influence  of  Haas'  teacher Janacek.  The 
interplay  of  rhythms  eventually  resolves  into  a  fugal  exposition  containing  three 
motivic  germs  of  growing  significance,  one  derived  from  the  opening,  while  the  other 
two  appear  with  increasing  frequency  as  theme  and  countermelody.  As  the  fugal 
exposition  breaks  off,  a  vigorous  new  section  of  nationalistic  character  builds  to  a 
climax  and  subsides  to  a  strongly  contrasting  slow  section  (Adagio).  This  in  turn  leads 
back  to  a  final  Allegro  growing  out  of  the  fugue's  head-motif  and  building  to  an  excit- 
ing coda. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.216 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  the  five  violin  concertos,  K.207,  211, 
216,  218,  and  219,  between  April  and  December  1775;  K.216  was  completed  on  September  12 
and  probably  had  its  premiere  in  Salzburg  not  long  afterward.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances took  place  in  February  1952,  with  Ernest  Ansermet  conducting  and  Arthur  Grumiaux 
as  soloist.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  18,  1953,  with  Isaac 
Stern  as  soloist.  Colin  Davis  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  10, 1973, 
with  Joseph  Silverstein.  In  addition  to  the  solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  oboes 
and  horns  plus  orchestral  strings. 

Wolfgang's  father  Leopold  was  himself  a  musician  of  some  note,  a  violinist  and 
composer,  whose  great  contribution  was  a  violin  method,  Versuch  einer  griindlichen 
Violinschule ,  published  in  the  very  year  of  Wolfgang's  birth  and  for  a  long  time  the 
standard  work  of  its  type.  Needless  to  say,  when  Wolfgang's  musical  talent  became 
apparent,  the  father  undertook  to  devote  himself  wholeheartedly  to  his  training  and 
exhibition  both  as  a  moral  obligation  and  a  financial  investment.  (Alfred  Einstein  has 
justly  remarked,  "The  proportions  of  obligation  and  investment  are  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine.") The  training  included  instruction  on  both  the  violin  and  the  harpsichord, 
with  the  result  that  Wolfgang  was  able  to  make  professional  use  of  his  skill  on  both 
instruments. 

It  appears  that  his  devotion  to  the  violin  dwindled  after  he  moved  permanently  to 
Vienna  and  left  his  father's  sphere  of  influence.  Certainly  in  his  maturity  he  preferred 
the  keyboard  as  the  principal  vehicle  of  virtuosity,  and  it  was  for  the  keyboard  that  he 
composed  his  most  profound  concertos,  whether  for  himself,  for  his  students,  or  for 
other  virtuosos.  But  during  the  earlier  years,  when  he  was  still  concertmaster  in  the 
court  orchestra  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymus  Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  playing  the 
violin  was  one  of  his  duties — one  that  he  fulfilled  with  some  distaste.  His  father  con- 
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tinued  to  encourage  his  violin  playing.  In  a  letter  of  October  18,  1777,  Leopold  wrote, 
"You  have  no  idea  how  well  you  play  the  violin,  if  you  would  only  do  yourself  justice 
and  play  with  boldness,  spirit,  and  fire,  as  if  you  were  the  first  violinist  in  Europe." 
Perhaps  it  was  the  constant  paternal  pressure  that  caused  Wolfgang  ultimately  to 
drop  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  Vienna  he  preferred  to  play  the  viola  even  in 
chamber  music  sessions,  and  his  concert  appearances  were  as  a  pianist. 

In  any  case,  the  five  violin  concertos  were  all  composed  during  a  single  year,  1775, 
while  Wolfgang  was  still  concertmaster  in  Salzburg.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  wrote 
them  for  himself  or  for  Gaetano  Brunetti,  an  Italian  violinist  also  in  the  Archbishop's 
orchestra.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  the  latter  possibility:  a  few  years  later, 
when  Mozart  wrote  a  new  slow  movement  (Adagio  in  E  major,  K.261)  to  replace  the 
middle  movement  of  the  Fifth  Violin  Concerto  (K.219),  Leopold  referred  to  K.261  in 
a  letter  of  October  9,  1777,  as  having  been  written  for  Brunetti  "because  he  found  the 
other  one  too  studied."  But  that  is  certainly  not  solid  proof  that  the  original  concerto, 
much  less  all  five  of  them,  was  composed  for  the  Italian  instrumentalist. 

All  five  of  the  violin  concertos  of  1775 — when  Mozart  was  but  nineteen  years  old — 
date  from  a  period  when  the  composer  was  still  consolidating  his  concerto  style  and 
before  he  had  developed  the  range  and  dramatic  power  of  his  mature  piano  concer- 
tos. They  still  resemble  the  Baroque  concerto,  with  its  ritornello  for  the  whole  orches- 
tra recurring  like  the  pillars  of  a  bridge  to  anchor  the  arching  spans  of  the  solo  sec- 
tions. Mozart  gradually  developed  ways  of  using  the  tutti-solo  opposition  of  the 
Baroque  concerto  in  a  unique  fusion  with  the  dramatic  tonal  tensions  of  sonata  form, 
but  the  real  breakthrough  in  his  new  concerto  treatment  did  not  come  until  the  com- 
position of  the  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.271,  in  January  1777.  Thus  all  of  the  five  violin 
concertos  precede  the  "mature"  Mozart  concerto,  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  they  are  "immature"  pieces. 

Even  within  the  space  of  the  nine  months  during  which  they  were  composed, 
Mozart's  concerto  technique  underwent  substantial  development,  and  the  last  three 
of  the  five  concertos  have  long  been  a  regular  part  of  the  repertory.  Whatever  it  was 
that  happened  during  the  three  months  between  the  composition  of  the  Second  and 
the  Third  violin  concertos,  it  had  the  effect  of  greatly  deepening  Mozart's  art,  of  allow- 
ing him  to  move  beyond  the  pure  decoration  of  the  galant  style  to  a  more  sinewy  and 
spacious  kind  of  melody.  The  second  theme  of  the  orchestral  ritornello  has  a  striking 
shape  that  Mozart  withholds  from  re-use  until  the  end  of  the  recapitulation.  The 
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development  section  begins  in  the  dominant  minor  and  moves  with  purposeful 
strides  through  a  series  of  closely  related  keys  back  to  the  tonic  and  the  recapitulation, 
in  which  the  soloist  dominates. 

The  Adagio  is  wonderfully  dreamy,  with  muted  upper  strings  in  triplets  and  piz- 
zicato cello  and  bass  imparting  some  of  the  same  expressive  qualities  as  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  much  later  piano  concerto  in  C,  K.467.  The  oboes  take  part  in  the 
dialogue  with  their  little  interjections  in  pairs.  The  Rondeau  is  a  sprightly  3/8  dance 
in  Allegro  tempo.  At  the  opening  the  wind  instruments  appear  only  for  occasional 
punctuation,  but  they  play  a  progressively  more  important  role  throughout.  The 
biggest  surprise  comes  with  a  change  of  meter  (2/2)  and  the  appearance  of  a  totally 
new  idea  in  G  minor,  a  graceful  dance  step  for  the  solo  violin  over  pizzicato  strings. 
This  runs  directly  into  a  livelier  tune  of  folklike  character  in  G  major.  This  two-section 
minor/major  tune  has  recently  been  identified  as  a  Hungarian  melody  known  as  the 
"Strasbourger";  hence  the  present  concerto  is  the  one  that  should  bear  the  nickmane 
"the  Strasbourger"  not  the  Fourth  Violin  Concerto,  to  which  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied.  The  wind  instruments,  having  played  a  more  vital  role  in  the  G  major  section, 
withdraw  from  prominence  for  a  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  recapitulation,  but 
they  return  in  the  whimsical  coda  to  bring  the  concerto  to  a  surprising  and  witty  end- 
ing without  any  of  the  stringed  instruments. 

— S.L. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem),  Opus  45 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7, 1833,  and  died  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, on  April  3, 1897.  The  history  of  the  German  Requiem  begins  about  1854  with  music  that 
eventually  turned  into  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  one  of  whose  rejected  themes  became  the  starting 
point  for  the  Requiems  second  movement,  "Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras. "  Except  for  the  fifth 
movement,  the  German  Requiem  was  completed  in  August  1866.  On  December  1, 1867, 
Johannes  Herbeck  conducted  the  first  three  movements  in  Vienna.  The  performance  of  all  six 
existing  movements  was  given  in  the  Bremen  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday,  April  10, 1868,  the 
composer  conducting,  with  Julius  Stockhausen  as  baritone  soloist.  Brahms  added  what  is  now 
the  fifth  movement,  "Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit, "  in  May  that  year,  and  the  work  was  given  as  we 
now  know  it  on  February  18, 1869,  under  Carl  Reinecke  in  Leipzig.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  March  1926,  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  and  soloists  Ethyl  Hayden  and  Boris  Saslawsky.  Robert  Shaw  led  the  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  on  August  14, 1948,  with  Frences  Yeend,  James  Pease,  and  the  Festival 
Chorus.  Klaus  Tennstedt  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  30, 1983,  with 
Esther  Hinds,  Benjamin  Luxon,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor. 
The  German  Requiem  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp  (only  one  part,  but  preferably 
doubled),  timpani,  organ,  and  strings. 

The  word  "Requiem"  usually  refers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass  for  the  Dead, 
which  begins  with  the  Latin  phrase  "Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  domine"  ("Grant  them 
eternal  rest,  O  Lord").  Settings  of  the  Requiem  text  were  liturgical  works  for  the  Cath- 
olic service,  intended  for  use  in  a  service  of  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Brahms  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of  creating  his  own  text,  selecting  Biblical 
passages  that  do  not  correspond  to  the  funeral  liturgy  of  any  church,  but  that 
nonetheless  represent  a  deeply  felt  response  to  the  central  problem  of  human  exis- 
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tence.  To  distinguish  his  work  from  the  Catholic  Mass  for  the  Dead,  he  called  it  "Ein 
deutsches  Requiem"  ("A  German  Requiem"). 

It  is  not  clear  where  Brahms  got  the  idea  for  an  original,  non-liturgical  choral  piece 
of  this  sort,  but  early  work  on  the  composition  somewhat  relieved  the  melancholy  that 
haunted  him  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  Robert  Schumann.  But  in  1854,  long  before  he 
had  any  thought  of  writing  a  large  choral  piece,  Brahms  had  worked  on  music  that 
was  to  be  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  though  it  became  his  First  Piano  Concerto.  One 
theme  originally  intended  for  the  symphony  resurfaced  in  what  is  now  the  German 
Requiems  second  movement,  composed  between  1857  and  1859.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
laid  out  the  text  of  a  four-movement  cantata  but  failed  to  develop  it  for  four  years. 
Then,  on  February  2,  1865,  a  telegram  from  his  brother  informed  Brahms  that  his 
mother  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  was  dying.  At  once  he  departed  for  Hamburg  but 
arrived  too  late  to  see  her.  Haunted  and  depressed,  he  turned  to  creative  work  to 
exorcise  the  thought  of  death.  Within  two  months  he  had  completed  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  movements  of  the  Requiem.  Then  his  heavy  concert  schedule  intervened. 
It  took  until  August  1866  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fifth  movement. 

By  September  Brahms  had  played  the  score  for  Clara  Schumann,  his  lifelong  con- 
fidante and  sounding  board.  She  wrote  in  her  diary,  "Johannes  has  been  playing  me 
some  magnificent  movements  out  of  a  Requiem  of  his  own  and  a  string  quartet  in 
C  minor.  The  Requiem  ...  is  full  offender  and  again  daring  thoughts.  I  cannot  feel 
clear  as  to  how  it  will  sound,  but  in  myself  it  sounds  glorious." 

Three  movements  performed  in  Vienna  in  December  1867,  in  a  concert  devoted  to 
Schubert's  memory,  met  with  mixed  results.  The  Viennese  found  it  too  austere  for 
their  taste.  The  third  movement  was  actually  booed  (though  the  fault  was  partly  that 
of  the  timpanist,  who  played  so  loudly  in  the  extended  fugue  that  he  drowned 
everyone  else  out).  The  entire  six-movement  work  received  its  first  performance 
under  the  composer's  baton  in  Bremen  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday  in  1868.  Here 
Brahms  achieved  the  first  great  triumph  of  his  life — and  for  that  reason  no  doubt  the 
sweetest.  But  the  score  was  still  not  finished.  Soon  after  the  premiere,  he  added  the 
present  fifth  movement,  with  soprano  solo,  which,  as  its  text  indicates,  is  a  tribute  to 
his  mother's  memory.  From  its  premiere  in  Leipzig  in  February  1869,  the  piece  quickly 
attained  the  rank  of  a  classic;  it  was  heard  in  Germany  twenty  times  within  the  first 
year. 

Brahms  brilliantly  assembled  the  text  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible — from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha.  He  was  apparently  determined  to 
create  a  universal  text,  one  that  would  not  follow  any  particular  liturgy,  and  he  avoid- 
ed even  any  reference  to  the  words  "Jesus"  or  "Christ"  (though  some  English  trans- 
lations of  the  work  undo  him  in  that  point).  His  intention  is  indicated  by  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  director  of  music  at  the  Bremen  Cathedral  before  the  premiere,  explain- 
ing that  "German"  referred  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  sung;  he  would  have 
gladly  called  it  "A  Human  Requiem."  He  captured  a  universal  human  experience 
rather  than  a  narrow  doctrinal  one  and  so  addressed  the  living,  the  bereaved,  rather 
than  the  dead.  The  music  achieves  a  symphonic  breadth  and  strength  that  marks  an 
important  turning  point  in  his  work,  while  at  the  same  time  underlining  the  expres- 
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sive  significance  of  his  text.  At  every  point  we  encounter  the  classically  minded  com- 
poser, whose  power  comes  not  from  theatrical  display  but  rather  from  carefully  ba- 
lanced control  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  melody,  and  tone  color. 

Brahms  lends  a  somber  color  to  the  first  movement  by  omitting  the  violins,  piccolo, 
clarinets,  one  of  his  two  pairs  of  horns,  trumpets,  tuba,  and  timpani  entirely  and  by 
subdividing  the  violas  and  cellos.  The  first  three  notes  of  the  chorus  introduce  a  tiny 
musical  cell  that  will  recur  in  many  guises  to  bind  the  work  together.  Heard  first  in 
the  choral  sopranos  at  their  opening  "Seligsind"  ("Blessed  are  they . . ."),  it  consists 
simply  of  the  small  leap  of  a  third  followed  by  another  step  in  the  same  direction. 
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xn 


xt 
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lig 


sind 


A  contrasting  phrase  ("mit  Tranen")  contains  the  same  cell  in  reverse;  as  the  tears  turn 
to  joy,  the  harp,  an  instrument  rarely  found  in  Brahms,  surges  forth  with  a  splash  of 
bright  sound. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  slow  marchlike  passage  in  a  triple  meter.  The 
violins  enter  for  the  first  time  in  the  piece,  and  in  a  high  register,  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  fact  of  their  appearance.  The  timpani  quietly  sound  ominous  triplets. AThe  chorus 
sings  in  unison  first  softly,  then  in  full  voice  as  the  march  theme  is  repeated.  This  is 
the  music  that  Brahms  had  composed  for  and  then  removed  from  his  early  D  minor 
symphony.  The  consoling  call  for  patience  is  brightened  by  the  woodwinds,  especially 
at  the  vivid  depiction  of  "the  early  rain"  in  the  flute  and  harp.  The  somber  funeral 
march  recurs  and  rises  to  a  climax.  This  time  it  turns  into  a  wonderfully  energetic 
chorus  on  "the  ransomed  of  the  Lord";  for  all  its  power,  it  ends  with  a  magical  tran- 
quility. 

The  baritone  solo  begins  the  third  movement  with  a  darkly  urgent  recitative  in 
dialogue  with  the  chorus.  The  fears  and  doubts  grow.  To  the  words  "In  what  shall  I 
hope?"  the  woodwinds  sing  pulsating  triplets  that  recall  a  passage  late  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  (at  the  reference  to  the  one  who  lives  "above  the  stars").  Rising  from 
the  depths,  the  chorus  asserts  "My  hope  is  in  thee."  The  line  quickly  grows  in  power 
to  a  radiant  climax  closing  in  a  double  fugue — one  subject  in  the  voices,  another  in 
the  orchestra — over  a  D  pedal-point  (it  was  here  that  the  timpanist  overdid  his  exer- 
tions in  the  Vienna  premiere  of  the  movement  and  drowned  out  everything  with  his 
sustained  roll). 

The  fourth  movement  is  harmonically  and  expressively  in  a  new  world.  It  is  a  gentle 
midpoint  to  the  entire  work,  filled  with  a  sublime  tranquility,  an  easy  calm.  Not  sur- 
prisingly it  is  far  and  away  the  best-known  passage  from  the  entire  score.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  afterthought  that  finally  and  truly  completed  the  work.  Like  the  third 
movement,  the  fifth  features  a  soloist,  but  the  contrast  could  hardly  be  more  striking. 
The  baritone  had  sung  of  grief,  of  doubt,  even  of  despair.  Here,  in  an  extraordinarily 
bright  key,  the  soprano  sings  of  maternal  consolation. 

The  opening  of  the  sixth  movement  reverts  somewhat  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
third — at  least  in  the  weird  harmonic  progressions  that  accompany  the  baritone's 
description  of  the  "mystery"  to  come;  the  harmonies  themselves  range  mysteriously 
from  C  minor  to  F-sharp  minor,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tonal  spectrum,  and  back. 
This  approach  completely  avoids  any  element  that  might  be  overtly  theatrical. 
Brahms'  assertion  of  life's  victory  over  death  and  the  sarcastic  taunting  cry,  "O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?"  are  enormously  forceful,  but  the  strength  comes  from  such  classi- 
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cal  elements  as  the  sturdy  harmonic  progressions,  not  from  operatic  fanfares  and 
extra  trumpets  such  as  those  found  in  the  Requiem  settings  of  Berlioz  or  Verdi.  In  any 
case,  Brahms'  treatment  of  the  "last  trump"  is  inevitably  colored  by  the  fact  that 
Luther's  German  version  calls  for  a  last  "Posaune,"  or  trombone,  and  it  is  the  three 
trombones  and  tuba  that  first  announce  the  great  moment.  The  excitement  is  ex- 
tended into  a  powerful  and  spacious  fugue  in  C  major.  The  first  three  notes  of  the 
fugue  subject  are  yet  another  version  of  the  basic  thematic  cell  of  the  German  Requiem, 
and,  indeed,  the  figure  appears  throughout  the  subject.  Brahms  employs  this  tiny  cell 
to  accomplish  the  two  fortissimo  climaxes  in  the  fugue:  begining  low  in  the  cellos, 
basses,  trombones,  and  tuba,  a  rising  figure  consisting  entirely  of  repetitions  of  the 
basic  three-note  cell  marches  purposefully  through  the  entire  orchestral  texture  until 
picked  up  by  the  voices  ("zu  nehmen  Preis")  and  carried  by  the  higher  instruments  to 
the  most  powerful  and  sustained  chord  in  the  entire  movement.  A  stretto  leads  to  a 
final,  forceful  statement. 

The  final  movement  is  overtly  like  the  first:  it  returns  to  the  home  key,  starts  with 
the  basic  thematic  cell  (in  double  bass  and  cello),  and  begins  with  the  same  word, 
"selig"  ("blessed").  But  the  work  of  consolation  has  been  accomplished:  the  blessing  is 
now  for  the  dead  who  have  gone  to  their  rest.  The  somber  orchestral  colors  of  the 
opening  are  entirely  lacking  as  Brahms  reinstates  the  clarinets,  the  second  pair  of 
horns,  and  the  violins.  The  final  section  of  the  movement  is  a  magical  and  subtle 
reworking  of  material  from  the  opening  movement.  To  the  melody  originally  used  for 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  the  chorus  sings,  in  a  remote  key,  "Blessed  are  the 
dead."  Working  round  to  the  home  key  of  F  major,  the  sopranos  soar  to  a  brilliant 
high  A  (as  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement).  Here  the  harps  enter  for  the  first  time 
since  the  middle  of  the  second  movement,  beginning  low  under  the  sopranos'  highest 
note  (on  "Herrn" — "Lord")  and  rising  to  an  ethereal  conclusion  over  the  final  choral 
murmurs  of"selig"  ("blessed"). 

The  German  Requiem  is  Brahms'  largest  work  in  any  medium.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  not  only  established  himself  as  a  mature  composer  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries but  also  wrote  one  of  those  special  choral  works  that  singers  return  to  with  as 
much  delight  as  audiences,  a  unique  masterpiece  of  technique  and  affect  expressing 
the  universal  longings  of  mankind. 

— S.L. 

(A  note  on  the  text  and  translation:  Brahms,  perhaps  working  from  memory,  some- 
times departed  in  certain  details  from  Martin  Luther's  words,  and  we  give  the  text  as 
he  set  it.  Occasionally  the  German  and  English  translations  of  the  Bible  diverge,  and 
in  a  few  places  where  it  is  useful  for  the  understanding  of  Brahms'  music,  we  depart 
from  the  Authorized  Version  in  order  to  give  a  closer  rendering  of  the  text  Brahms 
had  before  him.) 


Text  begins  on  the  next  page. 
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Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 
denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 


Die  mitTranen  saen,  werden  mit 
Freuden  ernten.  Sie  gehen  hin  und 
weinen  und  tragen  edlen  Samen  und 
kommen  mit  Freuden  und  bringen  ihre 
Garben. 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und  alle 
Herrlichkeit  des  menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 


So  seid  nun  geduldig,  liebe  Briider,  bis 
auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn.  Siehe,  ein 
Ackermann  wartet  auf  die  kostliche 
Frucht  der  Erde  und  ist  geduldig  daruber, 
bis  er  empfahe  den  Morgenregen  und 
Abendregen. 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und  alle 
Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 
Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn: 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matt.  5:4 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
They  go  forth  and  weep,  bearing 
precious  seed,  and  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them. 

Ps.  126:5-6 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glory  of  man  as  the  flowers  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Pet.  1:24 

Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  hus- 
bandman waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain. 

Jas.  5:7 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 

the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 

grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 

flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 


ever. 


I  Pet.  1:24-25 


Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden  wieder 
kommen  und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit 
Jauchzen;  ewige  Freude  wird  iiber  ihrem 
Haupte  sein;  Freude  und  Wonne  werden 
sie  ergreifen,  und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen 
wird  weg  miissen. 


And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads:  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  made  to 
flee. 

Isa.  35:10 


Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende  mit 
mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben  ein 
Ziel  hat  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer  Hand  breit 
vor  dir,  unds  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts 
vor  dir.  Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 
Menschen,  die  doch  so  sicher  leben! 
Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen  und 
machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche  Unruhe; 
sie  sammeln,  und  wissen  nicht,  wer  es 
kriegen  wird. 

Nun,  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  that  there  must 

be  an  end  of  me,  that  my  life  has  a  term, 

and  that  I  must  hence. 

Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 

handbreadth;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing 

before  thee:  verily,  every  man  at  his 

best  state  is  altogether  vanity. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 

shew:  surely  they  are  disquieted  in 

vain:  he  heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth 

not  who  shall  gather  them. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope? 

My  hope  is  in  thee. 

Ps.  39:4-7 


Der  Gerechten  Seelen  sind  in  Gottes 
Hand,  und  keine  Qual  riihret  sie  an. 


The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no 
torment  touch  them. 

Wisd.ofSol  3:1 
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Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn;  mein 

Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich  in  dem 

lebendigen  Gott. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen;  die  loben  dich  immerdar. 


Ihr  habt  nun  traurigkeit;  aber  ich  will 
euch  wieder  sehen,  und  euer  Herz  soil 
sich  freuen,  und  eure  Freude  soil 
niemand  von  euch  nehmen. 


Ich  will  euch  trosten,  wie  einen  seine 
Mutter  trostet. 


How  amiable  are  they  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord:  my  heart  and  my 
flesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house: 
they  will  still  be  praising  thee. 

Ps.  84:1-2,4 

Ye  now  have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 
and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

John  16:22 

I  will  comfort  you  as  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth. 

ha.  66:13 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe  eine  kleine  Zeit 
Miihe  und  Arbeit  gehabt  und  habe 
grossen  Trost  funden. 


Behold  with  your  eyes:  a  little  while  I 
have  had  tribulation  and  labour,  and 
have  found  great  comfort. 

Ecclus.  51:35 


Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 
Statt,  sondern  die  zukiinftige  suchen  wir. 


For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, 
but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Heb.  13:14 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis: 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen,  wir 

werden  aber  alle  verwandelt  werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich,  in  einem 

Augenblick,  zur  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen,  und 

die  Toten  werden  auferstehen  unver- 

weislich,  und  wir  werden  verwandelt 

werden. 

Dann  wird  erfiillet  werden  das  Wort, 

dass  geschrieben  steht: 

"Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  who  ist  dein  Stachel? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg?" 


Herr,  du  bist  wiirdig,  zu  nehmen  Preis 
und  Ehre  und  Kraft,  denn  du  hast  alle 
Dinge  geschaffen,  und  durch  deinen 
Willen  haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


Behold  I  shew  you  a  mystery: 
We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed, 

in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trump:  for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  the 
saying  that  is  written: 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
O  death,  where  is  they  sting? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Cor.  15:51-52,54-55 

Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power:  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

Rev.  AM 


Selig  sind  die  Toten,  die  in  dem  Herrn 
sterben,  von  nun  an.  Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 
dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit;  denn 
ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  14:13 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  at  Tanglewood  gratefully 
acknowledges  donors  to  the  Tanglewood  Party  1991  Benefit  Auction  for  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


All  Tickets,  Inc. 

Vera  Argentini 

Arkos  Simple  Treasures 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

The  Berkshire  Museum 

Berkshire  Travel  Group 

Berkshire  West  Athletic  Club 

Blaise  Laurance  Design 

Blantyre 

Cafe  Lucia 

Canyon  Ranch 

Castle  Street  Cafe 

The  Church  Street  Cafe 

Clicquot,  Inc. 

Dakota  Restaurant 

Darlene  Demarest 

Hugh  Downs 

The  Federal  House 

Maura  Fickett 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Leon  Fleisher 

Christine  Ford 

Gateways  Inn  and  Restaurant 

Great  Barrington  Pottery 

Haddad's  Rug  Company,  Inc. 

Billy  Joel 

Alice  Kandell 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Georgette  Klinger 

Dr.  Lahey's  Garden 

Peter  Larkin 

William  D.  and  Marilyn  Larkin 

Vincent  Lesunaitis 

Mitchel  Levitas 

Lexus 

Lindenmeyr  Munroe 

The  Linen  Closet 


The  Lion's  Gate  Trio 

Ed  and  Elaine  London 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Jeanne  Massimiano 

Evans  Mirageas 

The  Morgan  House 

Murphy  Travel 

Old  Colony  Envelope  Company 

Old  Inn  on  the  Green 

The  Old  Mill 

The  Omni  Park  Central  Hotel 

The  Orchards 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Paul  Rich  and  Son 

The  Pillars  Restaurant 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Reuss  Antique  and  Art  Center 

Robert  Mondavi  Wines 

Roeder  House  Bed  and  Breakfast 

Lincoln  Russell 

Mike  Schiffer 

Elenor  Selin 

The  Springs  Motor  Inn  and  Restaurant 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Sultana  Volaitis 

Mrs.  Allen  Thomas 

Tobin  Corporation 

Mrs.  Marvin  Traub 

Ward's  Nursery,  Inc. 

Westbrook  String  Quartet 

The  White  Hart  Inn 

John  Williams 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

The  Williamsville  Inn 

Pittsfield  Mayor  Wojtkowski 


Lexus  is  a  proud  sponsor  of  Tanglewood  Opening  Week. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1990-91  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program,  or  the  new  Concert  Hall.  Gifts  toward  the  new  Concert  Hall  are  included 
under  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since 
September  1,  1990. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.A.WerkCook 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Stuart  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

The  Messinger  Family  (Martin  and  Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Robert  O.  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Eeich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
AsoTavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Covington 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Wachsman 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 
Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bernstein 
Boston  Showcase  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Country  Curtains 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Crane  &  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crazier,  Jr. 


Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
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Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Ira  Haupt  II 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Alan  J.  Hirschfield 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Alice  Kandell 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClelland 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 
Ms.  Ula  Perrin 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosgen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Esther  Engel  Salzman 
Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Estate  of  Evelyn  Spitalny 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Tisch  Foundation 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 

Fund 
WCRB- 102.5  FM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (3) 
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" Jessy e  Norman,  as  the 
world  knows  by  now,  was 
born  for  Wagner,  and  her 
Sieglinde  is  touching, 
vulnerable  and 
gloriously  in  voice. " 

(New  York  Post) 
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Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  brought  prestigious  prizes,  perform- 
ances with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless  recitals 
throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His  regular 
festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the 
First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv. 
He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 
Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  fol- 
lowed, and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 
and  won  top  honors.  Early  in  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Master- 
works)  recording  artist.  Devoted  to  performing  chamber  music,  Mr.  Ax  peforms  duo  recitals 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma  each  season;  their  recordings  of  the  Brahms  and  Beethoven  sonatas  earned 
Grammy  Awards  in  1985  and  1986.  In  recent  seasons,  Messrs.  Ax  and  Ma  have  also  collabo- 
rated with  Isaac  Stern  for  trio  performances.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  turned  his  attention  toward 
music  of  twentieth-century  composers,  performing  works  by  Tippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland, 
Schoenberg,  Joseph  Schwantner,  and  William  Bolcom.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre- 
College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the 
Young  Concert  Artists  Award.  His  only  piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in  French,  Mr.  Ax  has  appeared  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  August  1978. 


June  Anderson 

Since  her  1982  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Rossini's  Semiramide  at  the 
Rome  Opera,  soprano  June  Anderson  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  singers  in  the  European  opera  world;  productions  have 
been  created  for  her  at  such  famous  houses  as  La  Scala,  Covent  Gar- 
den, La  Fenice,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  In  October  1988  Ms.  Anderson 
appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  Bellini's  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  returning  to 
New  York  after  an  absence  of  several  years;  in  November  1989  she 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto.  Ms.  Ander- 
son's career  has  by  now  taken  her  to  virtually  every  major  opera  com- 
pany in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  she  has  also  participated  in 
many  of  the  world's  leading  festivals  and  appeared  with  several  of  America's  leading  orchestras. 
Her  recordings,  on  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  London/Decca,  Philips,  Nim- 
bus, and  Vox,  encompass  a  wide  variety  of  operatic,  concert,  and  recital  repertoire,  including  a 


recent  Rigoletto  with  Luciano  Pavarotti,  Donizetti's  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  and  an  album  of 
arias  and  duets  with  tenor  Alfredo  Kraus,  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Leonard 
Bernstein;  due  this  year  is  Bernstein's  Candide,  conducted  by  the  composer.  Boston-born  and 
Connecticut-raised,  June  Anderson  began  voice  lessons  at  eleven  and  first  came  to  public 
attention  at  fourteen.  She  later  became  the  youngest  finalist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Na- 
tional Auditions,  attended  Yale  University  as  a  French  major,  graduating  cum  laude,  and  made 
her  professional  debut  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  1978,  as  the  Queen  of  the  Night  in  Die 
Zauberflote.  Ms.  Anderson  appeared  in  a  gala  concert  with  Alfredo  Kraus,  Julius  Rudel,  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  past  March  and  is  making  her  Tanglewood 
debut  this  weekend. 


Hildegard  Behrens 

Soprano  Hildegard  Behrens  has  appeared  with  virtually  every  major 
opera  house  and  orchestra  of  international  stature.  Her  1990-91  season 
has  included  appearances  at  the  Munich  State  Opera,  the  Met,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  as  well  as  recordings  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman  and  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  Highlights  of  her  career  attest  to 
Ms.  Behrens'  accomplishments.  In  1976  she  made  several  important 
debuts,  singing  Giorgetta  in  //  tabarro  at  the  Met  and  Leonore  in  Fidelio 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  performing  in  Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova  at  the 
National  Theatre  of  Prague.  During  the  summer  of  1977  she  made  her 
Salzburg  Festival  debut  in  the  title  role  oi  Salome,  in  a  new  production 
conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  recorded  by  EMI.  In  1979  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  in 
the  title  role  of  Ariadne  aufNaxos  under  the  baton  of  Karl  Bdhm.  Following  her  1983  Bayreuth 
debut  as  Brtinnhilde  under  Sir  Georg  Sold  she  received  tremendous  acclaim  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  her  Isolde  and  Brtinnhilde;  these  engagements  established  her  as  a  leading  Wagnerian 
soprano.  Also  a  distinguished  soloist  with  orchestra,  Ms.  Behrens  has  performed  with  major 
orchestras  and  conductors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  audio  and  laser  disc  recordings 
include  Wagner's  Ring  with  Levine,  Berg's  Wozzeck  with  Abbado,  Salome  with  Karajan,  Der  Freischutz 
with  Kubelik,  Fidelio  with  Solti,  and  Strauss'  Elektra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Born  in  Oldenburg,  Germany,  Hildegard  Behrens  graduated  from  law  school  in 
Freiburg,  where  she  subsequently  studied  voice  at  the  conservatory.  She  then  joined  the 
Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein  in  Diisseldorf,  where  she  was  discovered  by  Herbert  von  Karajan. 
Ms.  Behrens  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1982,  as  Leonore  in  Fidelio; 
her  most  recent  appearances  with  the  orchestra  were  as  Strauss'  Salome  this  past  April. 


Jules  Eskin 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years  as  principal 
cellist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His  father,  an 
amateur  cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  sixteen  he  joined 
the  Dallas  Symphony  under  Antal  Dorati.  Mr.  Eskin  studied  with 
Janos  Starker  in  Dallas  and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  In  1947  and  1948  he  was  a 
fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1954  Mr.  Eskin 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  prestigious  Walter  Naumburg  Competi- 
tion; he  gave  his  New  York  Town  Hall  debut  recital  that  same  year.  This 
led  to  an  extended  concert  tour  in  Europe.  Mr.  Eskin  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  and  played  with  the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico.  His  chamber  music  collab- 
orations have  included  appearances  with  Isaac  Stern  and  Friends  and  the  Guarneri  String 
Quartet,  and  piano  trio  performances  with  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Lydia  Artymiw.  As  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Mr.  Eskin  has  performed  in  numerous 
concerts  throughout  the  world  and  has  recorded  many  major  works  of  the  chamber  music 
repertoire  for  the  RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Northeastern,  and  Nonesuch  labels.  He  has 
been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Strauss'  Don  Quixote,  Bloch's  Schelomo,  the 
Brahms  Double  Concerto,  and  the  cello  concertos  of  Dvorak,  Haydn,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Schumann.  He  is  featured  on  the  recent  Deutsche  Grammophon  album  of  music  by  Faure 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Leon  Fleisher 

Equally  renowned  as  pianist  and  conductor,  Leon  Fleisher  is  a  native 
of  San  Francisco,  where  he  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  six.  On  hear- 
ing him  three  years  later,  Artur  Schnabel  broke  a  long-standing  rule 
against  teaching  children,  becoming  Fleisher's  mentor  and  close  friend 
for  ten  years.  In  1944,  at  sixteen,  Mr.  Fleisher  made  his  debut  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms  D  minor  concerto 
under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  He  went  on  to  become  the  first 
American  ever  to  win  any  major  European  music  competition,  when 
he  won  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition. 
He  received  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  in  1959  and  for  the  next  six  years 
appeared  in  recital  and  with  leading  orchestras  worldwide.  Then,  midway  through  the  1964-65 
season,  as  he  prepared  for  a  State  Department  tour  of  Western  Europe  with  George  Szell  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  with  whom  he  made  many  distinguished  concerto  recordings,  an 
ailment  later  diagnosed  as  "carpel  tunnel  syndrome"  crippled  his  right  hand.  He  eventually 
readjusted  to  a  new  career,  mastering  the  keyboard  literature  for  left  hand  and  forging  a  repu- 
tation as  a  conductor.  In  1967  he  founded  the  Theater  Chamber  Players  of  the  Kennedy 
Center;  in  1970  he  became  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Annapolis  Symphony.  He 
made  his  New  York  conducting  debut  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  1970,  became  associate 
conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in  1973,  and  has  since  appeared  as  guest  conductor 
with  orchestras  across  the  globe.  Holder  since  1959  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Chair  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Fleisher  is  also  famous  as  a  teacher  and  has  been  artistic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  since  1986. 


Thomas  Hampson 

American  baritone  Thomas  Hampson  is  regarded  as  a  major  artist  in 
the  opera  house,  concert  and  recital  halls,  and  on  records.  Widely 
acclaimed  for  the  operatic  roles  of  Mozart,  particularly  the  title  role  of 
Don  Giovanni,  he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1986  as  the 
Count  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro;  he  has  also  sung  in  the  opera  houses  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Zurich,  and  San  Francisco.  Recent 
concert  engagements  have  included  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
with  Jessye  Norman,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado  at  the  1989 
Salzburg  Festival,  appearances  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  and 
three  consecutive  summers  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  under  the  baton  of  James  Levine.  One  of  his 
generation's  leading  recitalists,  Mr.  Hampson  has  given  solo  recitals  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  New 
York's  Lincoln  Center,  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  Vienna's  Musikverein,  and  in  Geneva,  Zurich, 
and  Lisbon.  His  recordings  include  Don  Giovanni  under  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Cosifan  tutte 
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under  James  Levine,  Puccini's  La  boheme  and  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder,  Riickert  Songs,  and 
Wayfarer  Songs  under  Leonard  Bernstein,  Schubert's  Fierrabras  under  Claudio  Abbado,  Orff's 
Carmina  burana  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Delius'  Sea  Drift  and  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet  under 
Charles  Mackerras,  as  well  as  solo  albums  of  Cole  Porter  songs  and  American  concert  songs, 
and  the  Broadway  musicals  Kiss  Me  Kate  and  Annie  Get  Your  Gun.  Mr.  Hampson  is  currently 
co-editing  the  critical  edition  of  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  and  researching  Mahlerian 
performance  practice.  Future  operatic  plans  include  Eugene  Onegin,  Billy  Budd,  Don  Carlo,  and 
Hamlet.  Mr.  Hampson  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  atTanglewood  this 
weekend. 


Oliver  Knussen 

British  composer/conductor  Oliver  Knussen  is  Head  of  Contemporary 
j    Music  Activities  and  Director  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  also  holds  a  two-year  appointment 
as  composer-in-residence  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center.  Born  in  1952,  Mr.  Knussen  began  composing  at  six,  later 
studying  composition  privately  with  John  Lambert  and  attending  the 
Purcell  School.  He  conducted  his  own  First  Symphony  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  April  1968,  substituting  at  short  notice  for 
Istvan  Kertesz.  Several  commissions  followed,  and  in  1969  he  received 
the  Watney  Sargent  Award  for  young  conductors.  In  1970  he  received 
the  first  of  three  fellowships  to  Tanglewood,  where  he  began  his  studies  with  Gunther  Schuller. 
In  1976  he  was  composer-in-residence  at  the  Aspen  Festival.  In  1983  he  was  appointed  an 
artistic  director  of  the  Aldeburgh  Festival.  In  1984  he  was  composer-in-residence  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra.  AtTanglewood  he  has  been  a  guest  teacher  (1981),  composer-in-resi- 
dence (1986),  and  Coordinator  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities  (1987-90).  Since  1975  Mr. 
Knussen  has  made  his  home  in  England,  where  he  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  composers  of  his  generation.  His  first  opera,  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Maurice  Sendak,  was  commissioned  by  the  Opera  National,  Brussels,  and 
premiered  in  1980;  the  definitive  version  was  produced  by  Glyndebourne  Opera  at  London's 
National  Theatre  in  1984.  Knussen's  second  opera,  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!,  was  commissioned 
for  Glyndebourne  by  the  BBC  and  premiered  during  the  1985  Glyndebourne  Festival.  His 
compositions  also  include  three  symphonies,  a  concerto  for  orchestra,  three  song  cycles,  and 
numerous  chamber  works. 


Jessye  Norman 

Jessye  Norman  regularly  appears  with  the  world's  most  prestigious 
orchestras,  opera  companies,  and  in  recital.  In  September  1990  she 
opened  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  season  in  Robert  Wilson's  production  of 
Gluck's  Alceste;  in  December  she  appeared  at  the  Tchaikovsky  150th 
Anniversary  Gala  in  Leningrad,  and  presented  a  special  Christmas 
concert  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris,  to  be  televised  in  the  United 
States  this  December.  This  past  spring  she  sang  her  first  Kundry  in  a 
new  Met  production  of  Wagner's  Parsifal  and  returned  to  Carnegie 
Hall  to  participate  in  its  100th  Anniversary  Gala  and  in  the  first  orches- 
tral concert  given  there  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  James 
Levine  conducting.  In  the  spring  of  1990,  Ms.  Norman  joined  Kathleen  Battle,  James  Levine, 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  and  Chorus  in  a  gala  concert  of  spirituals 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  She  also  returned  to  the  Met  as  Sieglinde  in  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire,  a  produc- 
tion telecast  on  PBS  as  part  of  the  company's  complete  Ring  cycle.  Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
Jessye  Norman  began  her  professional  life  as  a  member  of  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  making 
her  debut  in  December  1969  as  Elisabeth  in  Tannhduser,  her  first  appearance  on  the  operatic 
stage.  In  addition  to  her  many  recital  and  concert  appearances,  she  has  sung  a  widely  varied 
operatic  repertoire  at  La  Scala,  theTeatro  Comunale  in  Florence,  London's  Royal  Opera 
House,  Stuttgart,  the  Vienna  and  Hamburg  State  Operas,  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  her  debut  in  Berlioz's 
Les  Troyens  opened  the  company's  centennial  season  in  1983.  Ms.  Norman  has  received  many 
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prestigious  awards  and  distinctions,  including  the  1990  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
Annual  Achievement  Award;  in  June  1990  she  was  named  Honorary  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  by  UN.  Secretary  Xavier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Ms.  Norman's  recordings  have  won 
numerous  awards;  apart  from  her  long-standing  association  with  Philips,  which  most  recently 
released  her  Fidelio,  she  has  recorded  for  EMI/Angel,  CBS  Masterworks,  Decca,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Erato.  Ms.  Norman  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  her  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1972;  she  has  recorded  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder 
and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra. 


Itzhak  Perlman 

Itzhak  Perlman's  unique  combination  of  talent,  charm,  and  humanity 
is  recognized  by  audiences  throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  irrepressible 
joy  of  music-making  that  he  communicates.  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized these  qualities  when  he  honored  Mr.  Perlman  with  a  "Medal  of 
Liberty"  in  1986.  Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his 
initial  training  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv;  an  appearance  on 
the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show"  in  1958  brought  him  to  international  attention. 
Following  studies  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Ivan  Galamian  and 
Dorothy  DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won  the  Levintritt  Competition  in  1964; 
since  then  he  has  appeared  with  every  major  orchestra,  and  in  recitals 
and  festivals  throughout  the  world.  In  April  and  May  1990  Mr.  Perlman  joined  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  for  its  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union;  in  December  1990  he  returned  to  Leningrad 
for  a  gala  performance  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchaikovsky's  birth.  Mr.  Perlman's 
recordings — on  EMI/Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
London/Decca,  and  RCA/BMG  Classics — regularly  appear  on  the  best-seller  charts  and  have 
won  numerous  Grammys.  His  vast  repertoire  encompasses  all  the  standard  violin  literature  as 
well  as  music  by  contemporary  composers,  whose  efforts  he  has  championed.  Numerous  publi- 
cations and  institutions  have  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Perlman  as  both  artist  and  humanitarian;  he 
has  entertained  and  enlightened  millions  of  viewers  with  his  appearances  on  television;  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped  and  disabled  is  an  integral  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perl- 
man has  performed  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1978,  including 
annual  appearances  at  Tanglewood  since  1984. 


Carl  St.  Clair 

Carl  St.  Clair  is  in  his  inaugural  season  as  music  director  of  the  Pacific 
Symphony  in  Orange  County,  California.  He  is  also  music  director  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  Symphony  and  the  Cayuga  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Ithaca,  New  York.  From  1986  to  1990  he  served  as  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  during  his  tenure  with  the  BSO 
he  led  the  orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  substituted 
for  Seiji  Ozawa  in  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1990  Mr.  St.  Clair  received  the  prestigious 
Seaver/ National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Conducting  Award,  given 
biennially  to  a  promising  young  American  conductor.  Mr.  St.  Clair's  association  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  began  in  1985,  when  he  was  a  Conducting  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  he  worked  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Gustav  Meier. 
In  the  summer  of  1989  he  toured  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  co-conducting  the  Accademia  di 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Music  Festival  Orchestra  in  major  Euro- 
pean cities.  A  native  of  Texas,  Mr.  St.  Clair  received  a  bachelor  of  music  education  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Continuing  his  studies  there,  he  received  his  master  of  music 
degree  in  opera  and  orchestral  conducting  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Walter  Ducloux,  a  stu- 
dent of  Felix  Weingartner  and  assistant  to  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Southern  Illinois  University,  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  the  Interlochen  Center  for  the 
Arts. 
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Itzhak  Perlman  and  Daniel  Barenboim  are  recording  the  complete  cycle 
of  Mozart  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


1991  DG /PolyGram  Classics  &  Jazz 


Aza  Raykhtsaum 

BSO  violinist  Aza  Raykhtsaum  was  born  in  Leningrad  and  began 
studying  the  piano  when  she  was  five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  teacher.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  majored  in  violin  at 
the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  she  studied  with  the  renowned 
Ryabinkov;  she  became  concertmaster  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory 
Orchestra  and  a  first  violinist  in  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1980 
Ms.  Raykhtsaum  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  after  which  she  joined 
the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist  and  then  became  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1982.  She  has  appeared  as 
soloist  in  the  Glazunov  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of  John  Williams.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  teaches  privately  and  performs 

chamber  music  frequently  in  the  Boston  area. 

Bobby  Short 

The  nation's  most  celebrated  cabaret  performer,  Bobby  Short  was  born 
in  Danville,  Illinois.  He  taught  himself  to  play  and  sing  by  ear  and 
began  performing  as  a  child,  touring  in  vaudeville  from  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  he  was  dubbed  "the  miniature  king  of  swing."  By  1954 
Mr.  Short  had  begun  to  record  and  had  attracted  a  loyal  following  for 
interpretations  of  popular  songs  from  the  '20s  and  '30s  at  nightclubs 
in  New  York,  Hollywood,  Paris,  and  London.  A  major  turning  point  in 
his  career  came  in  1968,  when  he  appeared  in  the  first  of  two  hugely 
successful  Town  Hall  concerts  with  Mabel  Mercer.  Since  then,  he  has 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops,  with  Skitch  Henderson  and  the  New 
York  Pops,  and  with  symphony  orchestras  across  the  country.  Mr.  Short  has  contributed  articles 
to  numerous  periodicals;  he  has  lectured  at  Harvard  University  and  the  New  School  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  currently  at  work  on  a  sequel  to  his  previous  autobiography,  Black  and  White 
Baby,  which  was  released  in  1971.  His  recordings  of  works  by  Cole  Porter,  Gershwin,  Rodgers 
and  Hart,  and  others  have  earned  him  much  attention.  Mr.  Short  has  performed  at  the  White 
House  and  appears  frequently  on  television  and  the  stage.  The  recipient  of  many  honors,  Mr. 
Short  received  the  Cole  Porter's  family's  "You're  the  Top"  award  on  June  9,  1991,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth.  In  the  spring  of  1992  he  begins  his  twenty-fifth  year  at 
New  York's  Cafe  Carlyle.  Though  called  a  "national  treasure"  and  a  "living  legend,"  Mr.  Short 
describes  himself  as  a  saloon  pianist  and  singer.  Among  other  interests,  he  is  a  Trustee  at  the 
Studio  Museurruin  Harlem,  a  Board  member  at  the  Third  Street  Music  School  Settlement 
House,  and  founder  and  president  of  the  Duke  Ellington  Memorial  Fund. 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Born  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  studied 
originally  as  a  violinist  at  the  Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at 
the  Music  College  of  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1965  he  con- 
tinued his  education  as  a  violist  at  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory. 
After  graduating,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet  and,  later,  of  the  Moscow  Radio  and  TV  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  in  1972  to  Israel,  where  he  became 
principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  a  soloist  of  Israeli  Radio.  In  1973  he  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  helped  him  obtain  an  immigration  visa  to  the  United  States 
and  brought  him  to  Tanglewood.  There,  while  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  joined  that  fall.  An 
established  soloist  and  chamber  music  performer,  Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  the  Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  with  symphony  orchestras  at  a  number  of  universities  and  schools  of  music.  A 
former  faculty  member  at  Wellesley  College,  Boston  Conservatory,  and  the  Longy  School  of 
Music,  Mr.  Zaretsky  is  now  adjunct  associate  professor  at  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Music.  In  1983  he  initiated  an  annual  festival  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich's  music  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Zaretsky  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  leading  the  "Strictly  Strings"  Orchestra  in 
Boston.  For  his  achievement  in  teaching,  he  was  elected  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Chapter  of 
the  National  Music  Honor  Society. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  Hue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Haitink.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long  International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto, 
performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms,  and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and 
participating  in  the  festival's  closing  performance,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Deborah  Bennett 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Jane  R.  Circle 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Lou  Ann  David 
Sara  Dorfman 
Lillian  M.  Gray  ton 
Sandra  C.  Hammond 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Catherine  Hatfield 


Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Anne  Keaney 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Sarah  Jane  Liberman 
Barbara  S.  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Betsy  Moyer 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Christine  Payne 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Carrol  Shaw 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 


Diane  Stickles 
Jennifer  Wehr 
Christie  Winterton 


Mezzo-sopranos 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Nancy  Brockway 
Stephanie  Cabell 
Sharon  Carter 
Barbara  Clemens 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Jennifer  L.  French 
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Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Janice  Hegeman 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 
Gail  Livingston 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Avis  See-Tho 
Amy  Sheridan 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Karen  Thomas 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christine  Lillian  Wallace 
Eileen  West 
Sue  Wilcox 
Leslie  Ann  Widsom 


Tenors 

Brad  W  Amidon 
Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Andrew  O.  Crain 
Reginald  Didham 
Jeff  Flaster 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 


J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
David  Mack  Henderson 
John  W  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Hyung  Goo  Kim 
Edward  Kiradjieff 
Thomas  Lee 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  Norris 
David  R.  Pickett 
Edward  Quigley 
R.  Brian  Robinson 
David  Loring  Rose 
Ronald  Severson 
Richard  Harmon  Witter 
Spence  Wright 

Basses 

John  Cavallaro 
Kirk  Chao 
George  Chase 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Duffy 
Stephen  Falbel 
Mark  Haberman 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 


David  K.  Lones 
H.  Brady  Macosko 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
William  A.  Nourse 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Pri chard 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Michael  Ruderman 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Roch  Skelton 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Brad  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 
Howard  Wilcox 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Violins 

Brynn  Albanese 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Florence  Altenburger 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp 

Fellowship 
Zoe  Black 
City  of  Melbourne/ Henri 

Leon  Wyler  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Jennifer  Carsillo 
Luke  B.  Hancock 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Judith  Chamberland 
Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Chung-Mei  Chang 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Robert  Chiu 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Ariadne  Daskalakis 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson 
Edward  S.  Brackett,Jr., 

Fellowship 
Takane  Funatsu 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Sharon  Gewirtz 
Stanley  Chappie 

Fellowship 
Ayano  Ito 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Natalie  Leggett 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Wendy  Putnam 
Morris  A.  Schapiro 

Fellowship 
Aet  Ratassepp 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B. 

Jones  Fellowship 
Leah  Roseman 
Miriam  and  Sidney 

Stoneman  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Gabrielle  Shek 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowship 


Yeh  Shen 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Sangeeta  Swamy 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Josefina  Vergara 
Omar  Del  Carlo 

Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Jessica  Wakefield 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Hilary  Walther 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs 

Fellowship  I Brookline 

Youth  Concerts  Awards 

Committee  Fellowship 
Kiichi  Watanabe 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Rebecca  Whitling 
Carolyn  and  George 

Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor 

Panasevich 
Deborah  Widdup 
English- Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Yu  Yuan 
Starr  Foundation 

Fellowship 


Violas 

Joan  Derhovsepian 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Steffen  Drabek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Victoria  Eanet 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Ralph  Farris 
BayBanks  Fellowship 
Anke  Hendrichs 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Daniel  Panner 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K. 

Pokross  Fellowship 


Laura  Shuster 
James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Sihler 
Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Stahl 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi 

Fellowship 
Piotr  Swic 
Herbert  andjeanine  Coyne 

Fellowship 
Sarah  Wetherbee 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P. 

Nickerson  Fellowship 

Cellos 

Darrett  Adkins 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Melissa  Barnard 
Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Alexander  Ezerman 
Bradley  Fellowship 
Adam  Fisher 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Gaenslen 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 
Bridget  MacRae 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Andrea  Markosh 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant 

Fellowship 
Achim  Melzer 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Margaret  Parkins 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Johan  Stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  K. 

Lipsky  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Seth  A.  Lipsky  Fellowship 
Felix  Wang 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Sophie  Wilier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J. 

Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
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Basses 

Josee  Deschenes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
William  Everett 
Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Erik  Gronfor 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Imsande 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau  Fellowship 
Jacqueline  Pickett 
Nat  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Tracy  Rowell 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Weisner 
Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation  Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Nathalie  Lacaille 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu 

Fellowship 
Melissa  Mielens 
Helene  R.  and  Norman 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Makiko  Nishio 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Christina  Smith 
Arthur  Fiedler  I  Leo 

Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Lisa  Wienhold 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Marion  Arthur 
Augustus  Thorndihe 

Fellowship 
Gustav  Highstein 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Pierre  Roy 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Weeks 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Tricia  Wlazlo 
William  Randolph  Hearst 

Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Scott  Andrews 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Robert  Olivia 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen 

Fellowship 
Orit  Orbach 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Erika  Shrauger 
Dr.  Boris  A.  Jackson 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Jerome  Simas 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks 

Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 
Daniel  Burdick 
Robert  G.  McClellan,Jr. 

and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Kristen  Marks 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson  Fellowship 
Daniel  Matsukawa 
Marion  Callanan 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Shawn  Mouser 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Fellowship 
Steve  Wangler 
Hannah  and  Raymond 

Schneider  Fellowship 

Horns 

Beth  Beeson 
Patricia  A.  Mertz  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Cook 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance 

Company  Fellowship 
Suzanne  George 
Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Kristin  Jurkscheit 
Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Menousek 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
John  Rieckhoff 
Karl  Burack  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Trumpets 
Zhong-Hui  Dai 
Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Brian  Neal 

Andre  Come  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Donald  Sipe 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla 

Fellowship 
Herbert  Smith 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Matthew  Sonneborn 
Caroline  Grosvenor 

Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Tenor  Trombones 
Darren  Acosta 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Jon  Etterbeek 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowship 
Mark  Hetzler 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Randall  Hestand 
J.  P.  and  Mary  Barger 
Fellowship 


Tuba 

David  Moen 

Robert  and  Sally  King 
Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Scott  Jackson 
Anonymous  Fellowship 
Brian  Jones 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Ronald  Kushmaul 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Brent  Kuszyk 
Betty  O.  and  Richard  S. 

Burdick  Fellowship 
Gregory  White 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Fellowship 
Peter  Wilms 
Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner 

Fellowship 
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Harps 

John  Carrington 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks 

Fellowship 
Susan  Robinson 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 

Piano/  Keyboard 

Eugene  Alcalay 

Felicia  Montealegre 

Bernstein  Fellowship 
Joel  Fan 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Francine  Kay 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Tomer  Lev 
Susan  Kaplan  I  Ami  Trauber 

Fellowship 
Marc  Ryser 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Reiko  Uchida 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Catherine  Weill-Laor 
R.  Amory  Thorndike 

Fellowship 


Personnel  Manager 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 
John  Grande 
John  Perkel 

Stage  Managers 
Greg  Brighenti 
Gary  Wallen 
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Jamaica  Blue  Mountain  Coffee 


We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood 

by  donating  the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the 

Seranak  Supper  Club,  the  Highwood  Club 

and  the  Tent  Club* 


For  information  about  our  specialty  coffees, 
call  toll  free  1 -800-645  45 15. 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


IN  MEMORIAM 


James  F.  Kiley 

September  22,  1924-February  19,  1991 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  lost  a  beloved  and  valued  family  member 
in  February  with  the  death  of  Jim  Kiley.  Facilities  Manager  of  Tanglewood 
since  1973,  Jim  began  working  at  the  BSO's  summer  home  in  1949  and 
later  became  Tanglewood's  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  He 
devoted  his  considerable  working  hours  to  Tanglewood  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  more  than  forty  years.  Among  other  things,  Jim  was  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the  Tanglewood  landscape.  One  of  his 
proudest  achievements  was  the  maintenance  of  Tanglewood's  spacious 
lawns,  through  a  process  that  he  devised  himself  over  the  years.  Together 
with  his  wife  Barbara,  he  established  the  tradition  of  growing  every  one  of 
Tanglewood's  flowering  plants  in  Tanglewood's  own  greenhouses.  He  also 
found  various  ingenious — and  harmless — means  to  discourage  birds  from 
nesting  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed;  the  inflated  plastic  owls  he  used  in 
the  mid-1980s  made  national  headlines.  These  were  among  his  most  visible 
achievements;  the  multitude  of  hats  he  wore  at  Tanglewood  were  beyond 
counting. 

Born  in  West  Stockbridge,  James  F.  Kiley  graduated  from  Williams  High 
School,  served  in  the  Navy  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  during  World  War 
II,  and  then  worked  at  General  Electric  before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  He 
served  on  the  Stockbridge  Board  of  Selectmen  from  1969  to  1978,  the  last 
three  years  as  chairman.  He  was  also  a  Berkshire  County  sheriff,  active  in 
politics,  and  served  on  the  Boards  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference  and 
the  Berkshire  County  Extension  Service.  Jim  leaves  his  wife,  Barbara,  son 
David,  and  daughter  Linda — all  part  of  the  BSO  family  at  Tanglewood — as 
well  as  a  brother,  two  sisters,  and  four  grandchildren.  We  share  their  sorrow 
and  their  loss. 

A  memorial  fund  in  Jim  Kiley's  name  has  been  established  for  the  land- 
scaping of  the  new  Tanglewood  Concert  Hall.  Donations  may  be  sent  to  the 
Jim  Kiley  Memorial  Fund,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  021 15. 
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Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

&TDK. 

AsSeriousAs¥)uCanGet 
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MOZART  AT  TANGLE  WOOD— 1991 


Perhaps  no  composer  is  better  known  to  the  musical  world  by  way  of  stories  that  are 
untrue,  or  at  least  substantially  misleading,  than  Mozart.  Even  the  form  of  his  name 
most  frequently  encountered — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart — is  one  that  he  himself 
never  used.  It  has  been  foisted  upon  him  by  a  generation  of  scholars  who  seem  to 
have  wanted  him  frozen  in  marble,  like  a  classical  statue  of  unsurpassable  perfection, 
rather  than  a  living,  vital,  fascinating,  and  contradictory  human  being  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  supreme  composers  of  all  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  mythologizing  about  someone  whose  documented  life 
is  so  remarkable,  beginning  with  an  inborn  musicality  and  inventiveness  that  was  the 
wonder  of  his  composer-father  and  leading  to  the  composition  of  dozens  of  the  most 
beloved  works  in  the  repertory.  Yet  even  the  most  sober  scholars  have  repeated  such 
tales  as  the  legend  that  Mozart  was  out  of  favor  with  the  Viennese,  that  he  was  at  the 
edge  of  starvation  during  most  of  his  last  years,  that  his  wife  Constanze  was  a  shrewish 
and  incompetent  burden  upon  him,  that  he  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  Recently, 
the  play  Amadeus  and — even  more — its  very  different  film  version  have  convinced 
audiences  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  was  a  dolt  and  a  musical  philistine,  that  Mozart 
himself  was  a  buffoon,  and  that  Salieri  acted  upon  pangs  of  murderous  jealousy  to  rid 
himself  of  a  rival  (a  matter  often  investigated  and  long  since  thoroughly  disproved). 

Yet  it  is- not  because  of  the  colorful,  but  false,  stories  that  we  remember  Mozart  in 
the  year  that  brings  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  far-too-early  death.  It  is,  quite  simply, 
because  his  music  remains  to  touch  us,  to  invite  us  to  share  our  common  humanity,  in 
a  way  unmatched  by  that  of  most  other  composers.  Chamber  music  and  works  for 
outdoor  performance,  church  music,  compositions  for  the  theater  and  the  concert 
hall,  these  are  the  legacy  of  Mozart,  and  they  are  with  us  today  as  much  as  ever.  In- 
deed, they  are  more  with  us  than  ever,  since  we  have  long  since  overcome  the  roman- 
tic backlash  that  viewed  Mozart  as  a  delicate  flower  without  depth  or  profundity.  Now 
we  can  find  in  his  operas  a  warmhearted  understanding  of  human  frailty  and  human 
potential.  In  his  piano  concertos,  symphonies,  quartets,  quintets,  and  divertimenti  we 
enjoy  a  feeling  for  order  and  balance  sorely  lacking  in  our  world.  In  all  of  these  works 
and  more  we  can  find  wit  and  pathos  intertwined,  projected  through  singable  melody, 
richly  varied  and  apposite  instrumental  color,  and  bold  harmony. 

Tanglewood  will  celebrate  the  life  of  Mozart  during  the  summer  of  1991  with  per- 
formances of  works  representing  the  two  areas  in  which  he  was  utterly  unmatched: 


opera  and  piano  concerto.  Idomeneo,  Mozart's  greatest  opera  seria,  will  be  performed 
on  July  13;  the  choice  of  this  work  is  doubly  appropriate,  because  Idomeneo  received 
its  American  premiere  in  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  production  directed  by  Boris 
Goldovsky,  as  recently  as  1947,  an  indication  of  how  rapidly  we  have  rediscovered  vast 
sections  of  his  output. 

Thirteen  of  the  mature  piano  concertos  appear  in  this  summer's  Shed  concerts  as 
well,  played  by  as  many  different  interpreters  (on  Boston  Symphony  programs  unless 
otherwise  noted):  K.449  in  E-flat  (Cecile  Licad,  August  11,  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra),  K.450  in  B-flat  (Jeffrey  Kahane,  August  9),  K.453  in  G  (Peter 
Serkin,  August  18),  K.456  in  B-flat  (Imogen  Cooper,  July  14),  K.459  in  F  (Robert 
Levin,  July  10,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Orchestra),  K.466  in  D  minor 
(Ivan  Moravec,  August  2),  K.467  in  C  (Mitsuko  Uchida,  August  23,  with  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra),  K.482  in  E-flat  (Paul  Badura-Skoda,  July  28),  K.488  in  A  (Richard  Goode, 
July  21),  K.491  in  C  minor  (Alicia  de  Larrocha,  July  26),  K.503  in  C  major  (Emanuel 
Ax,  August  4),  K.537  in  D  (Yefim  Bronfman,  August  10),  and  K.595  in  B-flat  (Evgeny 
Kissin,  July  19).  In  addition,  Emanuel  Ax  performs  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.271,  with  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  on  July  14,  and  Maria  Clodes  Jaquaribe  plays 
the  D  major  concerto,  K.451,  with  the  BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra  on  August  24. 

Other  Mozart  works  to  be  heard  this  summer  include  various  chamber  pieces  (June 
28  and  June  30),  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  3  (Itzhak  Perlman,  July  7),  Symphony 
No.  29  (July  10),  the  Rondo  in  A  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.386  (Robert  Levin,  July  10), 
ballet  music  from  Idomeneo  (July  12),  the  concert-rondo  "Aldesio  di  chi  t'adora,"  K.577 
(Frederica  von  Stade,  July  17),  choral  music  (Venite  populi,  K. 260,  July  21),  the  string 
quartet  No.  23  in  F,  K.490  (Takacs  Quartet,  August  22),  and  the  serenade  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik,  K.525  (August  23). 

These  performances  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  most  treasur- 
able  works  of  Mozart  in  any  way,  but  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  taste,  in  a  fairly 
concentrated  dose,  the  many  flavors  of  Mozart's  music,  which  remains  no  less  miracu- 
lous simply  because  the  many  stories  we  have  been  told  about  him  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  father  Leopold. 
The  portrait  on  the  wall  is  of  Mozart  s  mother,  who  died  in  July  1778. 
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Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

HANDEL  8c  HAYDN  PERIOD  INSTRUMENT  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor 
ROBERT  LEVIN,  fortepiano 


MOZART 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a) 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Menuetto;  Trio 

Piano  Concerto  No.  19  in  F,  K.459 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegretto 
Allegro  assai 

ROBERT  LEVIN 


INTERMISSION 


LEVIN 


MOZART 


MOZART 


Fantasy  for  Fortepiano,  based  on 
themes  submitted  by  the  audience 

Mr.  LEVIN 

Concert-Rondo  in  A  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.386 
Mr.  LEVIN 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a) 
Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


This  performance  is  sponsored  by  the  E.  Nakamichi  Foundation. 

Mr.  Levin  plays  a  fortepiano  made  by  Thomas  &  Barbara  Wolf,  Washington,  D.C.,  1990, 
based  on  Johann  Schantz,  Vienna. 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Week  2 


Notes 

Neoplatonic  philosophers  of  the  Renaissance  founded  societies  devoted  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  scholarship  or  artistic  thought,  calling  these  organizations  "academies" 
after  a  grove  in  Athens  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  my thological  hero  Academus,  where 
Plato  had  founded  a  school.  Hundreds  of  these  academies  sprang  up  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  eventually  spreading  to  other  countries.  Gradually  the  term 
"academy"  became  more  and  more  comprehensive.  Today  it  is  used  mostly  to  refer  to 
schools  or  learned  associations. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  though,  the  term  "academy"  also  referred  to  almost 
any  concert  that  had  aristocratic  backing.  For  most  of  his  concerts,  Mozart  used  the 
term  "Akademie"  and  arranged  the  music  in  something  like  the  plan  of  this  evening's 
program.  Musical  performances  in  those  days  began  early  (perhaps  at  6  p.m.)  and 
went  on  far  longer  than  today's  concerts  do — easily  three  hours  or  more.  Moreover, 
they  included  a  wider  range  of  musical  types  than  concerts  normally  do  today — a 
mixture  of  orchestral,  vocal,  and  solo  music  to  give  the  audience  plenty  of  variety. 
Often  the  evening  opened  with  the  first  movement  or  several  movements  of  a  sym- 
phony. The  remainder  of  the  symphony  was  performed  right  at  the  end,  making  it 
the  "bread"  in  a  big  musical  sandwich.  In  between  there  might  be  opera  arias,  a  con- 
certo or  two,  instrumental  solos  (especially  one  by  the  soloist  featured  in  the  con- 
certo), and  perhaps  a  display  of  improvised  music-making. 

This  evening's  "academy"  is  organized  very  much  like  one  of  Mozart's,  and  even 
includes  that  rarest  of  elements  in  our  modern  concert  life,  the  improvised  musical 
number.  Improvisation  used  to  be  a  highly  regarded  skill,  even  for  musicians  who  did 
not  consider  themselves  composers.  (For  composers,  of  course,  it  is  almost  a  necessity.) 
When  an  artist  offered  an  improvisation  two  centuries  ago,  he  might  prove  that  he 
was  truly  improvising  by  offering  to  base  his  performance  on  a  theme  suggested  by 
someone  in  the  audience  only  moments  before  it  was  to  be  heard.  Robert  Levin  will 
revive  the  old  practice  by  calling  for  submitted  themes,  upon  which  he  will  then  create 
a  piece  extemporaneously. 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January 
27, 1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  composed  his  A  major  symphony  in 
Salzburg  in  1774;  the  manuscript  is  dated  April  6  of  that  year.  It  was  certainly  performed  in 
Salzburg  at  that  time,  though  no  date  of  performance  is  known.  The  symphony  calls  for  a  small 
ensemble:  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

We  tend  to  think  of  a  symphony  as  a  particularly  demanding,  large-scale  orchestral 
work  that  will  serve  as  the  high  point,  and  sometimes  even  the  only  piece,  on  an  or- 
chestral program — a  view  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  owing  to 
the  work  of  Beethoven.  Especially  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  notion  of  "symphony"  was  normally  altogether  less  pretentious,  and  it 
was  most  often  considered  merely  preparation  for  a  main  event,  such  as  an  opera  or 
oratorio.  During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteeenth  century,  though,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
wrote  symphonies  that  were  clearly  independent  entities  demanding  attention  in  a 
way  that  many  earlier  symphonies  did  not.  The  character  of  the  instrumental  writing 
grew  more  complex  and  virtuosic,  the  ideas  became  bolder  and  more  dramatic,  and 
sudden  shifts  of  key,  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  mood  gave  the  symphony  a  more  drama- 
tic character.  The  process  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  intentional  on  the  composers' 
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part,  and  it  took  place  over  a  period  of  decades.  But  there  are  certain  high-water 
marks  along  the  way,  scores  that  capture  a  new  level  of  seriousness  and  complexity 
(attributes  that  often  revealed  themselves  in  music  of  considerable  wit).  One  such 
score  is  the  Mozart  symphony  conventionally  identified  as  No.  29  in  A  major. 

Like  so  many  of  Mozart's  Salzburg  symphonies,  this  one  exists  with  virtually  no 
indication  of  the  reason  why  Mozart  might  have  composed  it.  It  is  part  of  a  massive 
outpouring  of  symphonies  in  the  early  1770s,  mostly  for  the  relatively  small  forces 
available  to  Mozart  in  Salzburg.  (It  was  only  after  visiting  Mannheim  in  1778  that  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  "Ah,  if  only  we  too  had  clarinets!  You  cannot  imagine  the  glorious 
effect  of  a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets.")  But  even  though  he  was  lim- 
ited in  the  size  and  instrumentation  of  his  orchestra,  Mozart's  symphonies  seem  to  be 
aiming  at  this  time  in  the  direction  of  greater  weight  and  significance.  In  the  sym- 
phony in  A  this  weight  can  be  seen  partly  in  Mozart's  decision  to  compose  three  of 
the  four  movements  (all  except  the  Menuetto)  in  the  shape  that  we  call  sonata  form, 
generally  regarded  as  a  serious  or  intellectual  approach.  Each  of  these  sonata-form 
movements  has  two  substantial  sections — the  exposition  and  the  development- 
recapitulation  complex — that  are  supposed  to  be  repeated,  and  in  all  three  of  these 
movements  Mozart  adds  a  further  element  of  weight  in  a  coda  that  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close.  In  addition,  Mozart  seems  to  be  intent  on  fusing  some  chamber  music 
elements  (especially  the  independent  part-writing)  with  the  older  symphonic  tradi- 
tion. He  may  have  developed  this  interest  under  the  influence  of  Haydn,  who  was 
experimenting  in  many  of  the  same  ways  early  in  the  1770s. 

The  first  movement  is  striking  in  its  complete  avoidance  of  the  customary  display  of 
fanfares  and  dramatic  bow-strokes  to  open  the  work.  Indeed,  it  begins  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  sober  argument — a  quiet  octave  leap  in  the  violins,  followed  by  a  gradu- 
ally climbing  figure  in  eighth-notes,  all  of  this  supported  by  the  lower  strings  in  a 
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contrapuntal  style  that  suggests  the  character  of  church  music.  When  the  phrase 
ends,  the  material  begins  a  repetition,  but  now  forte,  with  sustained  octaves  in  the 
wind  instruments  and  an  imitation  between  upper  and  lower  strings  on  the  main 
theme.  Mozart  arrives  with  remarkable  promptness  at  the  new  key  and  presents  a 
whole  series  of  new  thematic  ideas  of  varying  character.  The  development  is  animated 
by  running  scale  passages,  and  the  recapitulation  brings  back  all  of  the  varied  material 
of  the  exposition,  now  in  the  home  key.  The  coda  recalls  the  imitation  of  the  opening 
once  again. 

Both  the  second  and  third  movements  are  built  on  themes  emphasizing  dotted 
rhythms,  a  characteristic  of  much  French  music  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  where 
it  was  considered  especially  stately.  The  slow  movement  is  given  over  largely  to  the 
muted  strings,  with  occasional  support  or  echoing  from  the  woodwinds,  which  act  to 
enrich  the  string  quartet  texture.  The  Menuetto  provides  graceful  contrasts  of  color 
and  dynamics  while  concentrating  single-mindedly  (in  the  main  section)  on  one 
rhythmic  pattern. 

The  finale,  Allegro  con  spirito,  is  really  filled  with  spirit  and  fire.  The  measured 
tremolos,  the  trills,  the  racing  scales  up  or  down  all  keep  the  level  of  activity  high, 
with  only  the  slightest  trace  of  relaxation  for  the  secondary  theme.  Each  of  the  major 
sections — exposition,  development,  and  recapitulation — ends  with  a  breathtaking 
upward  scale  to  nothing.  Has  everything  come  to  a  grinding  halt?  But  no!  After  a 
heartbeat's  pause,  the  racing  figure  continues  in  the  next  section  of  the  piece.  At  the 
end  of  the  recapitulation,  this  racing  figure  continues  in  a  bold  orchestral  unison 
to  the  final  energetic  phrases.  One  more  rushing  scale  to  silence — and  Mozart's  jeu 
d'esprit  comes  to  its  breathless  conclusion. 


*     * 


Mozart  completed  the  F  major  concerto  on  December  11, 1784.  No  precise  date  is  known  for  a 
first  performance ,  but  it  is  extremely  likely  that  Mozart  intended  the  solo  part  for  himself  In 
addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

The  F  major  concerto  is  the  last  of  six  works  that  Mozart  composed  in  the  incredibly 
fruitful  year  of  1784,  which  was — in  purely  financial  terms — the  most  successful  year 
he  ever  enjoyed.  Audiences  clamored  to  hear  him  play.  The  heaviest  concentration  of 
concerts  came  during  Lent  (when  theaters  and  opera  houses  were  closed);  Mozart 
noted  in  a  letter  to  his  father  that  he  had  given  nineteen  concerts  in  the  month  of 
March  alone,  including  performances  in  private  houses  as  well  as  his  own 
"academies."  There  were  not  so  many  performances  later  in  the  year,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  composer  was  sidelined  by  illness — probably  a  kidney  infection — in  August 
and  no  doubt  distracted  by  the  birth  of  his  and  Constanze's  second  child,  Carl 
Thomas,  in  early  September.  He  had  composed  four  concertos  (K.449,  450,  451,  and 
453)  between  the  beginning  of  February  and  mid-April  (even  while  giving  all  those 
concerts!),  but  only  two  more  concertos  for  the  rest  of  the  year:  K.456  in  B-flat  was 
completed  at  the  end  of  September  and  the  present  F  major  concerto,  K.459,  on 
December  11. 

We  have  no  specific  evidence  of  a  performance  for  which  this  piece  might  have 
been  intended.  But  since  Mozart  rarely  finished  such  a  work  more  than  a  few  days 
before  it  was  needed,  we  have  grounds  for  supposition:  three  days  after  he  completed 
the  new  concerto,  Mozart  was  initiated  into  the  Masonic  lodge  "zur  Wohltatigkeit" 
("Beneficence")  in  Vienna.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  involved  in  the  order  and 
devoted  to  its  ideals  of  Nature,  Reason,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  We  know  that 
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he  composed  music  for  Masonic  ceremonies,  and  that  the  lodges  included  men  of 
many  talents,  intellectual  and  artistic,  so  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  he  may  have 
planned  the  new  work  in  connection  with  his  acceptance  into  their  circle.  This  is  all, 
however,  pure  speculation. 

We  do  know  that  Mozart  played  the  F  major  concerto  in  Frankfurt  on  October  15, 
1790,  in  a  concert  that  was  part  of  the  festivities  accompanying  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  II.  (The  program  also  included  the  D  major  concerto,  K.537,  now  known  as 
the  Coronation  Concerto  because  of  that  event.)  But  beyond  that,  performances  in  the 
composer's  lifetime  are  hard  to  locate. 

In  the  last  four  of  his  1784  concertos,  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  obsessed — though 
that  is  really  too  strong  a  word — with  a  stereotyped,  dotted  march  rhythm.  This 
rhythm  is,  in  any  case,  unavoidable  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  It  lies  at  the  heart 
of  virtually  all  march  music  and  of  anything  that  even  approaches  it  in  character.  It  is 
a  common  accompaniment  figure  for  anything  in  4/4  time  and  was  very  frequently 
used  to  punctuate  the  ends  of  phrases.  But  in  these  concertos — K.451,  453,  456,  and 
459 — composed  in  March,  April,  September,  and  December  of  1784,  Mozart  bases 
his  main  thematic  idea  on  this  commonplace  of  the  style.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to  show  that  he  can  take  the  most  hackneyed  idea  possible  and  show  what  can 
still  be  done  with  it.  And  indeed  he  does!  Each  of  the  first  movements  built  on  this 
rhythm  comes  off  as  having  an  entirely  different  expressive  quality.  Of  these  concer- 
tos, K.459  is  positively  the  most  buoyant,  the  most  lighthearted,  the  most  imbued 
with  a  quality  of  dance. 

The  opening  orchestral  ritornello  is  filled  with  thematic  ideas  in  different  charac- 
ters, so  that  it  seems  for  a  time  as  if  the  opening  figure  was  just  a  momentary  fancy, 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  But  when  the  soloist  enters,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  fact  much  of 
the  discussion  to  follow  will  confront  that  stereotyped  dotted  rhythm,  and  after  the 
second  theme  has  appeared  (in  a  delicious  dialogue  between  strings  and  winds,  then 
repeated  with  decorations  by  the  soloist),  it  is  even  more  obvious  that  the  subject 
under  discussion  is  that  dotted  rhythm.  Yet  what  might  become  martial  and  aggressive 
is  here  simply  cheerful  and  witty  conversation.  The  cadenza  is  Mozart's  own. 

Allegretto  is  a  rather  unusual  tempo  for  a  slow  movement,  somewhat  faster  than 
expected.  The  orchestra  begins  with  a  leisurely  theme  of  unusual  phrasing  followed 
by  a  marvelous  syncopated  figure  in  the  first  violins  and  first  oboe  that  turns  unexpec- 
tedly dark  with  a  brief  passionate  outburst  before  the  entrance  of  the  soloist  (who  has 
a  charming  conversation  with  flute  and  bassoon  on  the  subject  of  the  first  theme). 
This  outburst  never  returns,  though  there  are  occasional  moves  toward  the  minor 
later  on  that  seem  to  hint  at  a  remembrance  of  things  past.  There  are  scarcely- 
plumbed  depths  here,  which,  in  the  generally  sunny  context,  are  unexpectedly  mov- 
ing. The  woodwinds  in  general  play  a  large  role  in  this  movement,  playing  with  one 
another  in  delightful  scale  passages  at  the  very  end,  rather  like  a  passage  from  one  of 
Mozart's  operas  {Figaro,  perhaps,  though  that  was  still  more  than  a  year  in  the  future) 
marked  by  such  sensitive  woodwind  writing. 

The  finale  is  a  vivacious  rondo  built  on  a  theme  that  is  itself  constructed  from  a  tiny 
three-note  figure  with  brilliant  wit  and  astonishing  invention.  Mozart  teases  us  with 
what  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  fugue,  a  "scholarly"  genre  that  is  out  of  place  in  a 
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piano  concerto — "out  of  place,"  that  is,  unless  a  genius  like  Mozart  makes  it  a  jovial 
(yet  "serious")  foil  to  the  witty  rondo  theme.  The  interplay  of  these  elements  is  bril- 
liantly worked  out  in  this  finale,  the  capstone  to  the  comedy  of  manners — only  just 
touched  by  poignancy  in  the  slow  movement — that  climaxes  the  concerto  year  of 
1784. 


*     * 


The  manuscript  of  Mozart's  Concert-Rondo  in  A  was  dated  Vienna,  October  19,  1782,  but  it 
does  not  survive  complete;  its  possible  connection  to  the  piano  concerto  in  A,  K.  414,  is  discussed 
below.  The  work  will  be  performed  here  in  the  reconstruction  of  Alan  Tyson.  The  score  calls  for 
two  oboes,  bassoon  "ad  libitum, "  two  horns,  and  strings  with  an  obbligato  cello  line. 

The  Concert- Rondo  in  A  major  is  a  kind  of  twin  to  the  finale  of  Mozart's  Piano 
Concerto  in  A,  K.414  (386a,  385p):  the  two  works  are  in  the  same  key,  the  same  meter, 
and  the  same  tempo;  they  share  the  same  "popular"  style  and  the  same  formal  plan. 
Moreover  they  seem  to  have  been  composed  one  after  the  other — the  Concert-Rondo 
on  October  19,  1782,  and  the  full  concerto  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1782.  The 
obvious  and  immediate  assumption  made  by  Mozart  scholars  upon  discovering  this 
similarity  was  that  Mozart  planned  the  rondo  for  the  finale  of  his  concerto  and  then 
rejected  it,  but  wrote  another  one  in  a  similar  style.  More  recently  Alan  Tyson  has 
argued  that  Mozart  intended  it  as  an  independent  movement. 

The  autograph  manuscript  was  not  quite  complete  when  it  was  sold,  along  with 
many  other  Mozart  manuscripts,  to  the  publisher  J. A.  Andre.  But  as  late  as  1840  the 
manuscript  was  "complete  except  for  the  last  leaf."  The  entire  work  was  transcribed 
for  solo  piano  by  Cipriani  Potter  while  it  was  still  in  Andre's  possession,  though  Potter 
had  to  compose  his  own  ending  in  lieu  of  the  missing  conclusion.  When  the  Mozart 
manuscripts  were  auctioned  off,  the  English  composer  William  Sterndale  Bennett 
purchased  the  concert-rondo  and  then  cut  it  into  pieces!  Evidently,  since  the  manu- 
script was  incomplete,  he  felt  he  could  use  bits  of  it  for  souvenirs,  gifts  for  his  friends, 
or  items  to  sell  to  collectors.  After  such  depredations,  only  about  half  of  the  original 
score  is  known  today.  Without  Potter's  piano  transcription  the  work  would  have  been 
essentially  lost.  But  several  scholars — among  them  Alfred  Einstein  and  Paul  Badura- 
Skoda  working  with  Charles  Mackerras — prepared  reconstructions  of  the  work  based 
on  Potter's  transcription  and  the  surviving  pages  of  the  autograph  manuscript. 

Then,  as  happens  with  surprising  frequency  to  old  manuscripts,  the  missing  sheet, 
the  original  ending  of  the  concert-rondo,  in  Mozart's  hand,  turned  up  in  the  British 
Library.  Tyson  discovered  that  the  sheet,  misplaced  shortly  after  Mozart's  death,  had 
found  its  way  into  the  papers  of  Mozart's  pupil  Sussmayer.  This  discovery  immediately 
made  older  reconstructions  of  the  work  out  of  date,  since  they  were  based  upon  a 
copy  that  did  not  have  Mozart's  ending.  The  new  version  by  Tyson  and  Mackerras 
combines  information  from  the  surviving  pages  of  the  autograph,  now  including  the 
close  of  the  piece,  with  the  Potter  transcription  for  the  recreation  of  the  missing  parts. 
We  are  closer  than  we  have  been  before  to  getting  a  complete  text  of  the  Concert- 
Rondo  in  A,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  fragments  scattered  by  Sterndale  Bennett 
will  ever  be  reassembled. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  July  12,  at  7 
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RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
SI-JING  HUANG,  violin 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
JAMES  COOKE,  violin 
RACHEL  FAGERBURG,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 


ULLMANN 


String  Quartet  No.  3,  Opus  43 

Allegro  moderato — Presto — 

Tempo  I — Largo — 

Rondo-Finale.  Allegro  vivace  e  ritmico 

HAWTHORNE  QUARTET 


MENDELSSOHN 


Octet  in  E-flat  for  four  violins, 
two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  20 

Allegro  moderato  ma  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro  leggierissimo 

Presto 


Notes 


Like  Pavel  Haas's  Study  for  String  Orchestra,  performed  by  the  BSO  last  Sunday, 
Viktor  Ullmann's  String  Quartet  No.  3  was  composed  at  the  concentration  camp  of 
Theresienstadt  (from  the  Czech  name  forTerezin,  a  fortified  city  not  far  north  of 
Prague),  which  was  used  by  the  Nazis  in  a  public  relations  ploy  to  deceive  the  world 
about  the  nature  of  their  "final  solution."  There  they  allowed  talented  performers  to 
play  their  instruments  in  orchestras  and  chamber  ensembles  and  encouraged  compos- 
ers to  create  new  works.  Most  of  these  composers  and  performers  perished  at  Ausch- 
witz before  the  war  ended;  the  music  that  they  created  under  these  inhuman  condi- 
tions— bearing  witness  to  the  indomitable  human  spirit — is  now  being  recovered, 
performed,  and  recorded,  in  large  part  through  the  efforts  of  BSO  violist  Mark  Lud- 
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wig,  who  established  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation  to  bring  these  works 
back  to  wider  performance. 

Viktor  Ullmann  was  born  in  Teschen,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  Polish  border,  on  New 
Year's  Day  in  1898.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the  First  World  War,  he  studied 
composition  with  Schoenberg  in  Vienna,  then  returned  to  Prague  to  help  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  life  there.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Prague  chapter  of  the 
Society  for  Private  Musical  Performances,  the  organization  that  Schoenberg  had 
founded  in  Vienna  for  the  performance  of  new  music  before  small,  select  audiences. 
Before  the  war,  Ullmann  composed  two  operas  (including  a  Peer  Gynt,  three  substan- 
tial orchestral  works,  two  string  quartets,  songs  and  choral  works,  and  four  piano 
sonatas).  He  was  on  the  conducting  staff  of  the  New  German  Theater  in  Prague, 
along  with  Alexander  Zemlinsky.  Future  BSO  music  director  William  Steinberg  per- 
formed Ullmann's  First  Symphony  and  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  1929-30.  Ull- 
mann was  arrested  by  the  Nazis  on  September  8,  1942,  and  taken  toTheresienstadt; 
there  he  composed  an  astonishing  amount  of  music  before  his  deportation  to  Ausch- 
witz on  October  16,  1944,  the  last  firm  date  in  his  biography.  He  may  have  sensed 
what  lay  ahead,  since  he  left  his  manuscripts  inTheresienstadt,  thus  allowing  for  the 
music's  survival.  His  works  included  another  opera,  Der  Kaiser  von  Atlantis  oder  die 
Tod-Verweigerung  ("The  Emperor  of  Atlantis,  or  The  Abdication  of  Death"),  three 
more  piano  sonatas,  an  overture  on  the  subject  of  Don  Quixote  (surviving  only  in  a 
piano  score),  and  a  number  of  songs. 

His  Third  String  Quartet,  dated  "Ghetto  Theresienstadt,  23  January  1943,"  is  cast 
in  a  single  large  movement  that  comprehends  within  itself  the  various  elements  of  a 
full-scale  four-movement  work.  In  this  respect  it  takes  as  its  model  Schoenberg's  First 
String  Quartet  and  Chamber  Symphony,  Opus  9,  which  themselves  grew  from  a 
tradition  harking  back  to  Liszt.  On  the  cover  of  his  score,  Ullmann  himself  analyzed 
the  structure  of  his  work,  which  is  in  five  sections: 

Observation 
on  the  shape  of  the  quartet: 

1.  Exposition  (should  be  repeated) 

2.  Scherzo  with  Trio  and  abridged  repetition 

3.  Development  of  the  principal  material 

4.  Largo  (quasi-fugue,  with  development  of  the  secondary 
material  as  an  episode) 

5.  Rondo- Finale  with  Coda  (main  theme). 

To  this  might  be  added  the  comment  that  the  language  is  thoroughly  chromatic, 
even  to  the  point  of  a  fugal  subject  in  the  Largo  that  states  a  full  twelve-tone  set, 
though  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  serially  conceived.  The  rhythmic  energy  of  the 
opening  section  is  even  more  strikingly  marked  when  a  variant  of  the  theme  shapes 
the  finale.  The  coda,  following  a  climactic  broad  recollection  of  the  opening  theme, 
gallops  to  the  end  with  a  great  flourish. 

Was  there  ever  so  precocious  a  musical  composition  as  the  Mendelssohn  Octet?  Cer- 
tainly, Mozart  was  younger  when  he  started  composing,  and  Schubert  was  no  slouch 
either,  but  as  brilliantly  talented  as  they  were,  neither  of  them  had  by  his  sixteenth 
year  achieved  anything  as  fresh  and  original  as  this  Octet,  composed  in  1825.  Ludwig 
Spohr  had  written  four  estimable  and  well-known  works  for  the  same  instrumenta- 
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tion,  but  they  usually  treated  the  collection  of  instruments  as  two  antiphonal  string 
quartets,  echoing  and  re-echoing  to  the  point  of  stultification.  Mendelssohn  virtually 
created  a  new  medium  by  fusing  the  two  quartets  into  a  single  large  ensemble  that 
combined  the  instruments  in  every  possible  permutation,  thereby  producing  a  vi- 
brancy of  color  hitherto  unknown  and  rarely  matched  since.  At  times  the  Octet  seems 
about  to  turn  into  a  small  symphony  for  string  orchestra — Mendelssohn  already  had 
a  dozen  of  these  under  his  belt,  which  explains  the  fluent  writing  for  the  string  ensem- 
ble— but  then  it  breaks  up  into  smaller  motives  treated  contrapuntally  and  regains 
the  character  of  pure  chamber  music. 

Mendelssohn  addressed  the  symphonic  quality  of  much  of  the  score  quite  frankly 
in  his  instructions  to  performers: 

This  Octet  must  be  played  by  all  the  instruments  in  the  symphonic  orchestral  style. 

Pianos  and  fortes  must  be  strictly  observed  and  more  strongly  emphasized  than  is 

usual  with  pieces  of  this  character. 

I  suspect  that  his  remarks  allude  to  an  important  change  in  the  character  and  locale 
of  chamber  music  performances  that  was  beginning  to  take  place  at  that  time.  No 
longer  was  chamber  music  written  and  performed  solely  for  the  private  entertainment 
of  the  performers  or  at  best  a  small  audience  within  the  family  circle.  Rather,  compos- 
ers like  Beethoven  had  written  works  of  such  technical  difficulty  that  few  amateur 
musicians  could  do  them  justice,  and  they  began  to  be  performed  before  an  audience 
as  a  public  event.  If  the  difficulty  of  the  music  in  part  motivated  this  trend,  the  change 
of  venue  in  performance  affected  later  chamber  works  by  inviting  the  grand  gesture, 
the  overtly  dramatic  quality,  and  (as  Mendelssohn  specified  in  his  instructions),  the 
playing  up  of  the  dynamics  of  a  piece  as  one  means  of  projecting  it  to  a  larger  audi- 
ence than  might  have  been  expected  a  few  decades  earlier.  In  any  event,  throughout 
his  score,  the  boy  Mendelssohn  demonstrated  his  complete  mastery  of  both  chamber 
and  symphonic  writing  for  strings,  his  familiarity  with  the  great  masters  of  the  preced- 
ing generation,  and  his  own  burgeoning  originality. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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"...Bell  is  an  intense,  extraordinarily  talented  performer. 
He  radiated  uncommon  emotional  depth  and  discipline." 

— The  Washington  Post 

(on  a  recent  concert  performance) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  12,  at  9 

JOHN  NELSON  conducting 


MOZART 


Ballet  music  from  Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete,  K.367 

Chaconne 
Pas  seul 
Passepied 
Gavotte 
Passacaille 


MENDELSSOHN 


Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Allegro  molto  appassionato 

Andante 

Allegretto  non  troppo — Allegro  molto  vivace 

JOSHUA BELL 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 
Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Larghetto 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Allegro  molto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

lease  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Ballet  Music  from  Idomeneo,  re  di  Creta,  K.357 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  composed  his  opera  seria  Idomeneo,  re  di 
Creta  ("Idomeneus,  King  of  Crete")  in  late  1780  or  early  17  81,  for  performance  in  Munich.  The 
overture  was  the  last  thing  to  be  composed,  probably  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  on  January  29, 
1781  (the  composers  twenty-fifth  birthday).  Roger  Norrington  led  the  only  previous  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  any  of  the  ballet  music  from  the  opera  at  Tanglewood  on  July 
9, 1989;  that  performance  included  the  Gavotte  and  Chaconne.  The  score  for  the  ballet  music 
requires  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Between  October  1777  and  the  following  March,  Mozart,  en  route  to  Paris  with  his 
mother,  made  an  extended  and  happy  visit  to  Mannheim,  home  of  the  finest  orches- 
tra in  Europe — "an  orchestra  of  generals,"  Mozart  called  it.  The  young  composer,  just 
twenty-one  and  ready  to  spread  his  wings,  was  captivated  by  the  music-making  in 
Mannheim  (and  equally  captivated  by  a  soprano  named  Aloysia  Weber,  but  that's 
another  story).  The  leading  composers  of  the  day  had  written  grand  tragic  operas  for 
the  great  theater  of  Elector  Carl  Theodor,  and  when  Mozart  met  the  Elector,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  would  like  to  write  an  opera  for  his  forces.  The  particular  strengths  of 
the  Mannheim  forces  may  well  have  turned  his  attention  in  the  direction  it  was  to  take 
when  he  next  composed  an  opera,  for  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  "I  am  eager 
to  write  [an  opera] . . .  but  Italian,  not  German,  and  seria,  not  buffa."  Nothing  came  of 
his  desire  at  the  time,  since  Leopold  was  eager  for  the  pair  to  get  on  to  Paris,  where 
(he  was  sure)  fame  and  fortune  awaited  his  son.  It  was  not  to  be;  the  aristocracy 
showed  no  special  interest  in  an  ex-prodigy  now  grown  up,  and — tragically — during 
their  stay  Mozart's  mother  fell  seriously  ill  and  died  in  early  July. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Elector  of  Mannheim  had  inherited  the  Wittelsbach  throne, 
so  the  court  (and  the  whole  extensive  musical  establishment)  moved  to  Munich. 
Mozart  visited  his  musical  friends  there  in  December,  while  making  his  reluctant 
return  home  to  Salzburg.  During  the  year  he  had  witnessed,  both  in  Mannheim  and 
Paris,  the  highest  quality  of  operatic  production,  and  he  was  eager  to  contribute  to  it. 
Nothing  came  of  this  desire  for  nearly  two  years. 

As  of  1780  Mozart  had  not  produced  a  full-scale  opera  for  five  years  (when  he  was 
still  in  his  teens).  Finally  the  Elector  in  Munich  commissioned  an  opera  from  the 
young  man,  largely  at  the  express  wish  of  the  musicians  in  his  court  (what  enlightened 
leadership!),  specifying  that  it  be  a  serious  opera  in  Italian.  By  this  time  Mozart  was 
familiar  with  all  the  standard  operatic  styles  in  Europe;  he  had  seen  the  latest  works 
and  the  current  state  of  the  most  established  operatic  genre,  opera  seria,  the  tradition 
of  which  extended  back  to  the  previous  century,  with  its  string  of  da  capo  arias  alter- 
nating with  stretches  of  secco  ("dry")  recitative  containing  the  barest  musical  content, 
its  near-total  lack  of  choruses  or  even  small  ensembles,  and  its  use  of  male  castratos 
singing  in  the  soprano  register  as  the  principal  heroes.  Mozart  thought  he  could 
enrich  and  revivify  a  form  that  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  popularity  but  that 
was  becoming  stale  and  tradition-bound. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim,  Mozart  proposed  to  his  librettist,  a  Salzburg  cleric 
named  Abbe  Giambattista  Varesco,  that  the  story  be  cast  more  in  the  French  manner, 
with  ensembles  and  choruses  to  vary  the  texture.  This  was  all  the  more  easily  accom- 
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plished  in  that  the  libretto  was  derived  from  that  of  an  earlier  French  opera,  Idomenee, 
whose  libretto  was  written  by  Antoine  Danchet  for  Campra  in  1712. 

Generally  speaking  the  singer — especially  the  superstar  singer — was  monarch  of 
the  operatic  world;  composers  wrote  arias  precisely  tailored  to  the  characteristics  of 
an  individual  voice.  But  Mozart  liked  ensembles,  in  which  various  characters  can 
express  their  feelings  together.  The  resulting  work  is  rich  in  elaborate  choruses,  and  it 
boasts  superb  ensemble  numbers  as  well,  including  the  great  climactic  quartet.  In 
fact,  Idomeneo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  opera  seria  ever  composed,  rich  in  wonderful 
music  that  spaciously  projects  a  story  of  great  humanity.  The  "lieto  fine"  (happy  end- 
ing) required  by  the  Metastasian  operatic  style  allowed  the  leading  characters  to  per- 
sonify a  world  of  reason  and  forgiveness,  a  world  of  self-control,  where  rulers  do  not 
descend  to  bloodshed  as  easily  as  they  do  in  ours.  If  Mozart  had  continued  to  work  in 
that  vein,  the  history  of  opera  might  have  been  very  different.  But  as  it  was,  most  of 
his  remaining  operas  were  in  the  genres  of  the  German  Singspiel  or  the  Italian  opera 
buffa,  both  of  which  had  quite  different  traditions  and  requirements  from  the  opera 
seria. 

It  was  customary  in  Munich  to  have  a  ballet  as  a  tailpiece  after  the  opera,  but  this 
was  most  often  an  independent  divertissement  written  by  another  composer.  Idomeneo 
is  different,  though,  perhaps  because,  on  November  7,  1780,  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  Munich,  Mozart  had  seen  a  "Magnifique  Ballet"  in  the  elegant  rococo  Cuvillies 
Theater  in  the  elector's  residence — where  Idomeneo  would  be  performed — and  im- 
mediately reported  to  his  father  on  the  wonderful  orchestra.  He  anticipated  writing 
"not  just  an  extraneous  ballet,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  opera,"  and  was  pleased  to 
be  composing  it  himself — despite  the  work  entailed — because  "this  way  the  music  is 
by  a  single  master."  He  wrote  these  words  on  December  30,  1780,  barely  a  month 
before  Idomeneo  was  premiered.  At  that  time  he  was  still  completely  swamped  with 
work;  not  until  January  18  could  he  write  that  he  had  finally  finished  the  music  for 
the  dance.  The  dress  rehearsal  of  the  opera  took  place  nine  days  later,  on  Mozart's 
twenty-fifth  birthday. 

The  ballet  music  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Idomeneo,  sharing  instrumentation 
and  style  as  well  as  playing  a  role  in  the  tonal  shape  of  the  opea.  This  magnificent 
suite  of  dances,  performed  in  Munich  after  all  the  singing  was  over,  symbolized  the 
harmonious  resolution  of  the  dramatic  situation.  We  will  probably  never  know  exactly 
which  parts  of  the  ballet  score  were  performed  at  the  premiere,  but  certainly,  when 
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heard  in  its  entirety,  it  provides  a  final  coda  in  the  opera's  home  key  of  D  so  strongly 
asserted  that  Mozart  must  have  meant  it  to  stand  as  the  conclusion  of  the  entire  even- 
ing's entertainment.  We,  however,  almost  never  hear  this  ballet  music  in  the  context 
of  the  opera.  Tastes  and  times  changed,  and  the  habit  of  adding  a  large  chunk  of 
dance  music  at  the  end  of  an  evening  of  sung  drama  simply  because  passe.  In  fact  the 
score  as  Mozart  wrote  it  for  Munich  in  1781,  with  the  ballet  music  and  the  opera  score 
abridged  by  substantial  cuts  that  were  made  in  rehearsal,  has  probably  been  heard 
just  once  since  that  occasion — a  concert  performance  conducted  by  Roger  Norrington 
as  part  of  the  1989  Boston  Early  Music  Festival.  Mozart  himself  later  adapted  the 
score  for  a  private  performance  in  Vienna,  and  that  revision  has  colored  virtually 
every  stage  performance  since  then.  Except  for  the  occasional  concert  performance, 
the  ballet  music  has  gone  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  3, 1809,  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family's  conver- 
sion to  Lutheranism;  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protes- 
tant Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  planned  a  violin  concerto  as  early  as  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  he 
settled  down  to  serious  work  on  it;  the  finished  score  is  dated  September  16, 1844.  The  first  per- 
formance took  place  in  Leipzig  under  Niels  Gade's  direction,  with  Ferdinand  David  as  the  soloist. 
The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  New  York  on  November  24,  1849,  when 
Joseph  Burke  was  the  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  under  Theodor  Eisfeld.  Albert  Spalding 
was  the  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  on  a 
special  gala  benefit  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  s  direction  on  August  15,  1941.  Joseph  Silverstein 
was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance  here  on  July  27,  1990,  under  Roger  Norrington's 
direction.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin  with  an  orchestra  consisting  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  all  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Ferdinand  David  (1810-73)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  violinists 
and  teachers  of  his  day.  When  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Mendelssohn  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  in  1936,  he  had  David,  just  a  year  his 
junior,  appointed  to  the  position  of  concertmaster.  Relations  were  always  very  cordial 
between  composer  and  violinist,  and  their  warmth  was  marked  in  a  letter  that 
Mendelssohn  wrote  to  David  on  July  30,  1838,  in  which  he  commented,  "I'd  like  to 
write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter;  one  in  E  minor  sticks  in  my  head,  the 
beginning  of  which  will  not  leave  me  in  peace." 

But  having  said  as  much,  Mendelssohn  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  work. 
He  sketched  and  drafted  portions  of  it  in  at  least  two  distinct  stages  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  his  correspondence  with  David  is  sometimes  filled  with  discussions  of 
specific  detailed  points  of  technique,  and  sometimes  with  the  violinist's  urgent  plea 
that  he  finish  the  piece  at  last.  By  July  1839  Mendelssohn  was  able  to  write  David 
reiterating  his  plan  of  writing  a  concerto;  the  composer  commented  that  he  needed 
only  "a  few  days  in  a  good  mood"  in  order  to  bring  him  something  of  the  sort.  Yet 
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Mendelssohn  didn't  find  those  few  days  for  several  years — not  until  he  decided  to 
shake  off  the  wearying  appointment  at  the  court  of  Frederick  William  IV  in  Berlin. 
So  it  wasn't  until  July  1844  that  he  was  able  to  work  seriously  on  the  concerto;  on 
September  2  he  reported  to  David  that  he  would  bring  some  new  things  for  him.  Two 
weeks  later  the  concerto  was  finished. 

David  was  Mendelssohn's  adviser  on  matters  of  technical  detail  regarding  the  solo 
part;  he  must  have  motivated  the  composer's  decision  to  avoid  sheer  virtuoso  diffi- 
culty for  its  own  sake.  In  fact,  David  claimed  that  it  was  these  suggestions  of  his,  which 
made  the  concerto  so  playable,  that  led  to  the  work's  subsequent  popularity.  It  is  no 
accident  that  Mendelssohn's  concerto  remains  the  earliest  Romantic  violin  concerto 
that  most  students  learn. 

At  the  same  time  it  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  concertos  ever  written.  The  originality  comes  from  the  new  ways  Mendels- 
sohn found  to  solve  old  formal  problems  of  the  concerto.  At  the  very  beginning,  in  a 
radical  departure  from  standard,  Baroque-derived  concerto  practice,  Mendelssohn 
dispenses  entirely  with  an  orchestral  ritornello,  fusing  the  opening  statement  of 
orchestra  and  soloist  into  a  single  exposition.  This  was  part  of  his  design  from  the 
very  beginning.  Even  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  first  movement  shows  the  two  measures 
of  orchestral  "curtain"  before  the  soloist  introduces  the  principal  theme. 

The  other  problem  of  concerto  form  that  Mendelssohn  attacked  in  a  new  way  was 
that  of  the  cadenza.  Normally,  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  orchestra 
pauses  on  a  chord  that  is  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  take  off  on  his  own, 
and  everything  comes  to  a  standstill  while  we  admire  the  sheer  virtuosity  of  the  soloist, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cadenza  might  be  outrageously  out  of  style  with  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  or  so  long  and  elaborate  as  to  submerge  entirely  the  composition  it  is  at- 
tached to.  Mendelssohn's  solution  is  simple  and  logical — and  utterly  unique.  He 
writes  his  own  cadenza  for  the  first  movement,  but  instead  of  making  it  an  after- 
thought, he  places  it  in  the  heart  of  the  movement,  allowing  the  soloist  the  chance  to 
complete  the  development  and  inaugurate  the  recapitulation!  No  other  cadenza  has 
ever  played  so  central  a  role  in  the  structure  of  a  concerto. 

Finally,  Mendelssohn  was  an  innovator  with  his  concertos  by  choosing  to  link  all  the 
movements  into  one  another  without  a  break,  a  pattern  that  had  been  found  earlier 
in  such  atypical  works  as  Weber's  Konzertstiick  for  piano  and  orchestra,  but  never  in  a 
work  having  the  temerity  to  call  itself  a  concerto.  Yet  we  can't  imagine  the  Liszt  concer- 
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tos  and  many  others  without  this  change. 

The  smooth  discourse  of  the  first  movement,  the  way  Mendelssohn  picks  up  short 
motives  from  the  principal  theme  to  punctuate  extensions,  requires  no  highlighting. 
But  it  is  worth  pointing  out  one  of  the  loveliest  touches  of  orchestration  at  the  arrival 
of  the  second  theme,  which  is  in  the  relative  major  key  of  G.  Just  before  the  new  key  is 
reached,  the  solo  violin  soars  up  to  high  C  and  then  floats  gently  downward  to  its  very 
lowest  note,  on  the  open  G-string,  as  the  clarinets  and  flutes  sing  the  tranquil  new 
melody.  Mendelssohn's  lovely  touch  here  is  to  use  the  solo  instrument — and  a  violin 
at  that,  which  we  usually  consider  as  belonging  to  the  treble  range — to  supply  the  bass 
note,  the  sustained  G,  under  the  first  phrase;  it  is  an  inversion  of  our  normal  expecta- 
tions, and  it  works  beautifully. 

When  the  first  movement  comes  to  its  vigorous  conclusion,  the  first  bassoon  fails  to 
cut  off  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  but  holds  its  note  into  what  would  normally  be 
silence.  The  obvious  intention  here  is  to  forestall  intrusive  applause  after  the  first 
movement;  Mendelssohn  gradually  came  to  believe  that  the  various  movements  of  a 
large  work  should  be  performed  with  as  little  pause  as  possible  between  them,  and 
this  was  one  way  to  do  it  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sustained  bassoon  note 
has  not  always  prevented  overeager  audiences  from  breaking  out  in  clapping).  A  few 
measures  of  modulation  lead  naturally  to  C  major  and  the  lyrical  second  movement, 
the  character  of  which  darkens  only  with  the  appearance  of  trumpets  and  timpani, 
seconded  by  string  tremolos,  in  the  middle  section.  Once  again  at  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment there  is  only  the  briefest  possible  break;  then  the  soloist  and  orchestral  strings 
play  a  brief  transition  that  allows  a  return  to  the  key  of  E  (this  time  in  the  major  mode) 
for  the  lively  finale,  one  of  those  brilliantly  light  and  fleet-footed  examples  of  "fairy 
music"  that  Mendelssohn  made  so  uniquely  his  own. 

— S.L. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  6, 1827.  The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1802;  its  first  performance  took  place  on  an  all-Beethoven  concert  given  at  the  Theater-an-der- 
Wien  in  Vienna  on  April  5, 1803  (the  program  also  included  the  First  Symphony  as  well  as  the 
premieres  of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  the  oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives").  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  on  August  10, 
1939;  Roger  Norrington  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  16, 1988.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

During  the  summer  of  1802  Beethoven  left  Vienna  for  several  months  to  live  in  the 
nearby  suburb  of  Heiligenstadt,  located  in  the  low  mountains  to  the  northwest  of 
Vienna.  Heiligenstadt  would  be  but  one  in  a  lengthy  list  of  temporary  residences  of 
the  peripatetic  Beethoven  were  it  not  for  one  incident  that  took  place  there  not  long 
before  he  returned  to  the  city.  Having  gone  to  Heiligenstadt  in  the  first  place  on  the 
advice  of  his  doctor,  who  suggested  that  the  rural  quiet  of  the  village  might  improve 
his  hearing,  which  had  already  begun  to  concern  him  deeply,  Beethoven  fell  into  a 
deep,  suicidal  despair  and  on  October  6,  1802,  gave  vent  to  his  emotions  by  writing — 
in  a  document  now  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament — a  lengthy  farewell  that 
combined  elements  of  self-justification  (trying  to  explain  his  apparently  misanthropic 
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nature)  with  rhetorical  moralisms  on  the  importance  of  virtue  (which,  he  says,  re- 
strained him  from  taking  his  own  life)  and  passionate  outbursts  expressing  his  unhap- 
piness.  After  writing  this  document,  Beethoven  sealed  it  up  in  his  papers  (where  it 
was  discovered  after  his  death,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  later)  and  went  on  with  the 
business  of  living  and  composing. 

In  any  case,  the  musical  works  sketched  and  completed  at  Heiligenstadt  that  sum- 
mer— including  the  Opus  30  violin  sonatas,  the  Opus  31  piano  sonatas,  and  the  Sec- 
ond Symphony — seem  entirely  to  have  avoided  contamination  from  the  mental  world 
of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament.  The  symphony,  while  vigorous  and  energetic  in  the 
unmistakable  early  Beethoven  manner,  is  nonetheless  smiling  throughout,  filled  with 
such  musical  wit  as  befits  a  composer  who  once  studied,  however  briefly,  with  Haydn. 
At  the  same  time  the  Second  Symphony  is  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  the  Nine, 
conquering  wider  territory  than  the  First. 

Following  the  slow  introduction  (which  is  already  three  times  the  length  of  that  for 
the  First  Symphony),  Beethoven  presents  thematic  material  that  is  little  more  than  an 
arpeggiation  of  the  tonic  chord,  animated  by  a  rapid  turn  figure  in  the  tune  itself  and 
an  answering  "fiery  flash  of  the  fiddles"  (as  Grove  puts  it).  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
Allegro  everything  sounds  straightforwardly  formalistic,  but  the  dovetailing  of 
phrases  soon  prevents  successful  prediction  of  the  next  event.  When  the  full  orchestra 
takes  up  the  theme,  fortissimo,  what  started  out  as  a  simple  D  major  arpeggio  rushes 
up  as  far  as  a  strongly  accented  C-natural,  the  first  emphatic  out-of-key  note;  it  has 
consequences  later  on.  The  violins  begin  inserting  a  measured  trill,  which  appears  in 
every  movement  as  a  particular  fingerprint  of  this  symphony.  The  second  theme  is 
also  straightforwardly  simple,  a  marchlike  arpeggiation  of  the  dominant  key  pre- 
sented first  on  clarinets  and  bassoons.  At  the  end  of  the  recapitulation,  all  is  prepared 
for  a  short  coda,  with  a  few  perfunctory  reiterations  of  the  tonic  D  major  triad,  when 
the  woodwinds  suddenly  insist  en  inserting  a  C-natural — the  intrusive  note  from 
early  in  the  movement — into  the  tonic  chord.  This  generates  a  much  more  extended 
coda,  which  takes  on  some  of  the  elements  of  a  new  development  section,  something 
that  was  to  be  even  more  marked  in  the  Third  Symphony  to  come. 
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The  slow  movement  is  one  of  the  most  leisurely  Beethoven  ever  wrote  ("indolent" 
is  the  word  that  most  analysts  have  used  to  describe  it).  It  is  a  full-scale  slow-movement 
sonata  form,  complete  with  development  and  a  good  deal  of  internal  repetition.  But 
for  all  its  length,  the  Larghetto  never  loses  momentum,  and  it  remains  deliciously 
pastoral  throughout,  with  just  momentary  twinges  of  pain. 

Beethoven  uses  the  term  "scherzo"  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony;  the  corres- 
ponding movement  of  the  First  Symphony  had  been  called  a  "menuetto,"  though  it 
had  passed  far  beyond  the  graceful  character  of  that  courtly  dance.  The  third  move- 
ment of  the  Second  Symphony,  though,  is  a  hearty  joke  (which  is  what  the  word 
"scherzo"  means)  with  whirlwind  alternations  of  dialogue,  tossing  back  and  forth  the 
basic  three-note  motive  between  the  instruments,  then  suddenly  bending  one  pitch  to 
lead  off  to  distant  keys,  only  to  return  home  with  equal  celerity.  In  the  Trio,  the  strings 
roar  in  mock  gruffness  on  the  chord  of  F-sharp  major,  only  to  be  reminded  (by  a  fortis- 
simo A  from  the  woodwinds  and  brasses)  that  F-sharp  is  not  the  home  key  here,  but 
simply  the  third  of  D,  to  which  the  chastened  strings  immediately  return. 

The  finale  is  a  wonderfully  confident  achievement,  fusing  Haydn's  wit  with  Bee- 
thoven's newly  won  breadth  and  grandeur.  The  rondo  style  of  the  principal  theme — 
a  pick-up  tossed  off  in  the  upper  instruments  to  be  answered  with  a  sullen  growl  lower 
down — forecasts  wit,  especially  when  Beethoven  uses  that  little  pick-up  to  mislead  the 
ear.  But  the  real  breadth  appears  at  the  end,  when  a  quiet,  lyrical  idea  that  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  as  the  transition  between  first  and  second  themes  now  takes  on  an 
unexpectedly  potent  force  and  generates  an  enormous  coda  with  a  whole  new  de- 
velopmental section,  in  which  the  measured  tremolo  of  the  strings,  heard  here  and 
there  throughout  the  symphony,  returns  with  a  fortissimo  shake  on  the  same  C-natu- 
ral  that  had  upset  the  course  of  the  home  tonic  back  in  the  first  movement.  From  here 
on  the  reaffirmation  of  that  firm  tonic  is  the  main  order  of  business,  to  bring  the 
chain  of  events  to  a  close. 

The  size  of  the  last  movement  and  the  extended  coda  clearly  unsettled  the  critic  for 
the  Zeitungfurdie  elegante  Welt,  who  wrote  after  the  first  performance:  "Beethoven's 
Second  Symphony  is  a  crass  monster,  a  hideously  writhing  wounded  dragon  that 
refuses  to  expire,  and  though  bleeding  in  the  Finale,  furiously  beats  about  with  its  tail 
erect."  One  wonders  what  he  thought  of  Beethoven's  ensuing  works. 

Basil  Lam  has  noted  acutely,  apropos  of  this  symphony,  "In  view  of  such  music  as 
this,  let  us  not  lapse  into  the  still  received  opinion  that  Beethoven,  after  writing  two 
promising  symphonies,  began  to  brood  on  Napoleon  and  found  himself  great  with 
the  Eroica."  Beethoven's  sense  of  proportion — which  allows  him  to  achieve  the  great- 
est effects  with  the  simplest  and  most  abstract  materials — is  already  fully  in  operation 
with  the  Second  Symphony.  And  while  the  ways  of  genius  are  wondrous  strange,  and 
no  one  lacking  the  advantage  of  hindsight  could  predict  the  extraordinary  growth 
that  was  to  come  in  the  Third  Symphony,  it  is  not  only  unfair  to  patronize  Beethoven's 
Second  as  an  "early  work,"  as  "complacently  formal,"  it  would  be  downright  foolish. 

— S.L. 
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ARTISTS 

The  Handel  &  Haydn  Society 

The  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  is  America's  preeminent  professional  chorus  and  period  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  country's  oldest  continually  active  arts  organization.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Artistic  Director  Christopher  Hogwood,  H&H  is  a  leader  in  "historically  informed  perform- 
ance." By  playing  Baroque  and  Classical  music  of  the  great  masters  on  the  instruments  and 
with  the  techniques  of  the  period,  a  fresh,  new  sound  is  revealed.  The  Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
was  founded  in  1815  and  proved  itself  an  innovator  early  on,  by  presenting  the  first  perform- 
ances in  America  of  Handel's  Messiah  (1818),  Sampson  (1845),  Israel  in  Egypt  (1859),  and  Jeptha 
(1867),  and  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  (1887).  More  recently,  H&H  has  greatly  expanded  its 
concert  activities,  performing  concert  series  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Old  South  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, and  has  been  invited  to  perform  at  Lincoln  Center,  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  Tangle- 
wood,  Worcester's  Mechanics  Hall,  and  other  regional  and  national  venues.  H&H  began  re- 
cording its  fourth  project  on  the  London  Records/L'Oiseau-Lyre  label  in  the  spring  of  1991 ; 
recordings  of  Handel's  Concerti  Grossi,  Opus  3,  and  Haydn  arias  and  cantatas  with  soprano 
Arleen  Auger  have  been  critically  acclaimed.  A  third  recording,  of  Mozart's  orchestration  of 
Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  is  scheduled  for  release  in  the  fall  of  1991. 


Christopher  Hogwood 

Christopher  Hogwood  is  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  conductors 
and  a  leader  of  the  "historically  informed  performance  movement."  In 
his  early  career,  Mr.  Hogwood  co-founded  the  Early  Music  Consort 
with  David  Munrow  and  maintained  a  ten-year  association  with  Neville 
Marriner's  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  serving  as  both  per- 
former and  researcher.  In  1973  he  founded  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,  the  first  British  orchestra  formed  to  play  exclusively  Baroque 
and  Classical  music  on  instruments  appropriate  to  the  period.  The 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  which  he  directs,  is  now  internationally 
acclaimed,  with  a  busy  schedule  of  performances  around  the  world 
and  a  host  of  best-selling  recordings  to  its  credit.  In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  with  H&H 
and  the  Academy,  Mr.  Hogwood  is  Director  of  Music  for  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  and  a 
busy  guest  conductor.  In  recent  years  he  has  led  some  of  the  world's  finest  orchestras,  including 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
and  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Since  Mr.  Hogwood  joined  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  in  1986,  the 
group  has  reclaimed  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  ensembles  in  the  nation 
by  assembling  a  preeminent  period  instrument  orchestra,  maintaining  an  exceptional  chorus, 
and  by  reaching  new  audiences  through  tours  and  recordings. 


Handel  &  Haydn  Period  Instrument  Orchestra 


Violin  I 

Linda  Quan,  concertmaster 
Jane  Starkman 
Katharyn  Shaw 
Carla  Moore 
Judith  Shapiro 
Danielle  Maddon 

Violin  II 

Kinloch  Earle,  principal 
Mark  Beaulieu 
Robert  Mealy 
Judith  Gerratt 
Lena  Wong 
Anne-Marie  Chubet 


Viola 

David  Miller,  principal 
Susan  Seeber 
Andrea  Andros 
Scott  Metcalfe 

Cello 

Karen  Kaderavek,  principal 
Alice  Robbins 
Jan  Pfeiffer 

Bass 

Michael  Willens,  principal 
Anne  Trout 


Flute 

Christopher  Krueger 

Oboe 

Stephen  Hammer,  principal 
Marc  Schachman 

Bassoon 

Thomas  Sefcovic,  principal 
Judith  Bedford 

Horn 

Lowell  Greer,  principal 
R.J.  Kelley 
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Robert  Levin 

Pianist  Robert  Levin  has  been  heard  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  recital,  as  soloist  with  major  orchestras,  in  chamber  concerts, 
and  at  major  festivals.  He  is  unique  among  today's  pianists  in  his  resto- 
ration of  the  Classic  period  practice  of  improvised  embellishments  and 
cadenzas.  Associated  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  for 
a  five-year  period,  he  has  been  pianist  of  the  New  York  Philomusica 
since  1971  and  the  Ensemble  Sequenza  (Germany)  since  1984.  He  has 
recorded  for  Archiv,  Candide,  CRI,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  ECM, 
Mirror  Image,  Nonesuch,  Philips,  and  Turnabout.  Robert  Levin 
studied  piano  with  Louis  Martin  and  composition  with  Stefan  Wolpe  in 
New  York.  He  worked  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Fontainebleau  and  Paris  while  still  in  high 
school,  afterwards  attending  Harvard.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  invited  by  Rudolf  Serkin  to 
head  the  theory  department  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  a  post  he  left  after  five  years  for  a  professor- 
ship at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Purchase.  In  1979  he  was  resident  director  of  the 
Fontainebleau  School  of  Music  (Conservatoire  americaine)  in  France  at  Nadia  Boulanger's 
request;  he  taught  there  from  1979  to  1983.  In  October  1986  he  took  over  the  Carl  Seemann 
Professorship  of  Piano  at  the  Staatliche  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Freiburg,  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  performing  activities,  Mr.  Levin  is  a  recognized  theorist  and  Mozart  scholar;  his 
completions  of  Mozart  fragments  have  been  published,  recorded,  and  performed  internation- 
ally. In  August  1991,  the  world  premiere  of  Mr.  Levin's  new  version  of  Mozart's  Requiem  will  be 
conducted  by  Helmuth  Rilling  at  the  International  Bach  Academy  in  Stuttgart  and  published 
by  Hanssler.  Mr.  Levin  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  on  Mozart  and  co-author  of  an 
ear-training  textbook  published  by  Prentice  Hall. 


Hawthorne  String  Quartet 


Formed  in  1986,  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  includes  Boston  Symphony  violinists  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  and  Si-Jing  Huang,  BSO  violist  Mark  Ludwig,  and  BSO  cellist  Sato  Knudsen.  The 
group  has  performed  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  recent  North  American  appearances 
include  the  Ravinia  and  Tanglewood  festivals,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Holocaust  Remembrance  Ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  quartet  has  recorded  chamber 
music  by  Gideon  Klein  and  Viktor  Ullmann  for  Channel  Classics  Records.  At  the  request  of 
Gideon  Klein's  sister,  theTerezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation  is  featuring  the  Hawthorne 
String  Quartet  in  recording  the  composer's  chamber  music.  The  quartet  has  also  recorded  two 
compact  discs  of  chamber  music  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  with  Harold 
Wright  and  Virginia  Eskin  for  the  Koch  International  Label.  In  October  1991  theTerezin 
Chamber  Music  Foundation  and  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  will  join  theTerezin  Iniciativa 
in  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  transports  to  the  concentration  camp 
Theresienstadt  and  in  opening  the  Ghetto  Museum  in  Terezin,  performing  chamber  composi- 
tions of  Gideon  Klein,  Viktor  Ullmann,  and  Hans  Krasa  in  Prague  and  Terezin.  Founded  and 
directed  by  BSO  violist  Mark  Ludwig,  theTerezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
organization  whose  mission  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  music 
written  by  Czech  Jewish  composers  incarcerated  in  the  concentration  camp  Theresienstadt.  As 
a  memorial  to  the  unique  creative  spirit  of  the  musical  community  that  developed  at  Terezin  in 
the  face  of  the  Holocaust,  the  Foundation  devotes  itself  to  concerts,  lectures,  and  recordings 
and  has  recently  recorded  the  first  in  a  series  of  compact  discs  of  chamber  music  composed  in 
Theresienstadt. 
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Joshua  Bell 

Born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1967,  Joshua  Bell  studied  from  age 
twelve  with  Josef  Gingold.  When  he  was  fourteen,  a  performance  with 
Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  won  him  recognition  as 
an  emerging  major  talent  and  led  to  many  highly  acclaimed  concerts, 
including  his  1985  Carnegie  Hall  debut.  He  was  awarded  the  Avery 
Fisher  Career  Grant  the  following  year  and,  in  1987,  at  nineteen,  be- 
came the  first  violinist  in  ten  years  to  be  signed  exclusively  by  London 
Records.  Today  he  appears  regularly  with  major  orchestras  and  conduc- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Bell  was  chosen  as  the  featured 
American  soloist  for  the  summer  1990  world  tour  of  the  American 
Soviet  Youth  Orchestra,  performing  concerts  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States,  culminating  with  a  gala  performance  on  the  west  lawn  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  has  also  toured  Asia  twice.  Equally  active  as  a  recitalist,  Mr.  Bell  performs  regularly  in 
the  major  halls  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  is  a  frequent  guest  of  summer  festivals 
worldwide,  performing  concertos  at  the  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  Wolf  Trap,  Mostly  Mozart, 
Saratoga,  Great  Woods,  Hollywood  Bowl,  Proms,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Hong  Kong  festivals. 
Chamber  music,  a  special  passion,  takes  him  annually  to  Marlboro,  Spoleto  USA,  and  Spoleto 
Italy.  Mr.  Bell's  discography  includes  concertos  by  Bruch,  Mendelssohn,  Tchaikovsky, 
Wieniawski,  and  Saint-Saens;  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole;  an  album  of  virtuoso  cameos  with 
Samuel  Sanders;  a  French  recital  album  with  pianist  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet;  and  a  Chausson 
album  with  Mr.  Thibaudet,  theTakacs  String  Quartet,  and  cellist  Steven  Isserlis.  Mr.  Bell  has 
appeared  previously  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1989  and  1990  at  Tanglewood. 


James  Cooke 


Violinist  James  Cooke  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  his  master  of  music  degree  from  Boston 
University.  He  has  studied  violin  with  Joseph  Silverstein,  Denes  Zsig- 
mondy,  and  Malcolm  Lowe,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Composers 
String  Quartet.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1987,  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  active  member  of  Boston's  musical  community, 
performing  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
Alea  III,  SinfoNova,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Ballet. 


Rachel  Fagerburg 

Rachel  Fagerburg  joined  the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
^§  Orchestra  in  December  1989.  A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conser- 

vatory of  Music,  Ms.  Fagerburg  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow 
in  1980;  her  teachers  included  Eugene  Lehner  and  Burton  Fine, 
among  others.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ms. 
Fagerburg  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  for 
more  than  six  years.  She  has  also  been  principal  viola  of  the  Boston 
Civic  Symphony,  the  New  England  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  Blossom  Music  Festival  Orchestra,  as  well  as  substitute  princi- 
pal viola  with  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also  per- 
formed with  the  orchestras  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  Ballet,  the  Pro 
Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Springfield  Symphony,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Symphony. 
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Joel  Moerschel 

Born  and  raised  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early 
musical  training  from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and 
from  Karl  Fruh,  professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 
Advanced  studies  with  Ronald  Leonard  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  and  a  performer's  certifi- 
cate. Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist  on  a  number  of  occasions  with 
community  orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Rochester,  New 
York,  areas  and  received  extensive  training  in  orchestral  music  as  a 
tutti  player  and  principal  cellist  in  professional  and  student  orchestras 
before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970.  An  active 
member  of  Boston's  musical  community,  Mr.  Moerschel  is  devoted  to  exploring  chamber  music 
with  groups  such  as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String  Quartet,  and  contemporary  music 
with  the  Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music  ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the  stan- 
dard cello  and  piano  literature  with  his  wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of  cello  at 
Wellesley  College.  He  has  previously  taught  at  Wheaton  College  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute. 


John  Nelson 

This  year,  John  Nelson  records  major  repertoire  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  EMI,  Virgin  Classics,  Erato,  Sony,  and  Decca/Argo,  including 
such  works  as  Verdi's  Requiem,  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict,  Handel's 
Semele  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Samuel  Ramey,  and  a  baroque  album 
with  Wynton  Marsalis  and  Ms.  Battle.  In  the  past  eighteen  months,  he 
has  led  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Czech  Philhar- 
monic, Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  London  Philharmonic.  For- 
merly music  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  he  completed  his 
tenth  and  final  year  as  music  director  of  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis 
with  a  new  production  of  Eugene  Onegin.  Opera  has  always  figured 
strongly  in  Mr.  Nelson's  interests.  His  career  was  launched  in  1972  when  he  led  the  first  New 
York  performance  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  at  Carnegie  Hall;  engagements  to  conduct  that  work 
followed  immediately  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  Grand  Theatre  in  Geneva.  One 
of  the  world's  leading  Berlioz  conductors,  he  is  currently  completing  a  cycle  in  France  of  all 
Berlioz's  orchestral  music  and  will  conduct  a  new  production  otBenvenuto  Cellini  in  Geneva 
this  year.  Mr.  Nelson's  versatility  also  extends  to  earlier  music,  particularly  Bach  and  Handel, 
whose  300th  anniversaries  he  celebrated  with  Carnegie  Hall  concerts  in  1985.  During  the 
1989-90  season  he  recorded  an  album  of  Bach  arias  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Itzhak  Perlman, 
to  be  released  this  Christmas.  Mr.  Nelson  has  conducted  major  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  season  he  conducts  over  30,000  choristers  in  a  Concert  for  Peace  in  Estonia.  In 
1993  he  will  be  the  first  American  to  conduct  a  Requiem  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  at  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  bombing  of  Dresden  by  the  Allied  Forces.  Mr.  Nelson  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  1981  at  Tanglewood. 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


James  E  Kiley 

September  22,  1924-February  19,  1991 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  lost  a  beloved  and  valued  family  member 
in  February  with  the  death  of  Jim  Kiley.  Facilities  Manager  of  Tanglewood 
since  1973,  Jim  began  working  at  the  BSO's  summer  home  in  1949  and 
later  became  Tanglewood's  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  He 
devoted  his  considerable  working  hours  to  Tanglewood  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  more  than  forty  years.  Among  other  things,  Jim  was  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the  Tanglewood  landscape.  One  of  his 
proudest  achievements  was  the  maintenance  of  Tanglewood's  spacious 
lawns,  through  a  process  that  he  devised  himself  over  the  years.  Together 
with  his  wife  Barbara,  he  established  the  tradition  of  growing  every  one  of 
Tanglewood's  flowering  plants  in  Tanglewood's  own  greenhouses.  He  also 
found  various  ingenious — and  harmless — means  to  discourage  birds  from 
nesting  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed;  the  inflated  plastic  owls  he  used  in 
the  mid-1980s  made  national  headlines.  These  were  among  his  most  visible 
achievements;  the  multitude  of  hats  he  wore  at  Tanglewood  were  beyond 
counting. 

Born  in  West  Stockbridge,  James  F.  Kiley  graduated  from  Williams  High 
School,  served  in  the  Navy  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  during  World  War 
II,  and  then  worked  at  General  Electric  before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  He 
served  on  the  Stockbridge  Board  of  Selectmen  from  1969  to  1978,  the  last 
three  years  as  chairman.  He  was  also  a  Berkshire  County  sheriff,  active  in 
politics,  and  served  on  the  Boards  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference  and 
the  Berkshire  County  Extension  Service.  Jim  leaves  his  wife,  Barbara,  son 
David,  and  daughter  Linda — all  part  of  the  BSO  family  at  Tanglewood — as 
well  as  a  brother,  two  sisters,  and  four  grandchildren.  We  share  their  sorrow 
and  their  loss. 

A  memorial  fund  in  Jim  Kiley 's  name  has  been  established  for  the  land- 
scaping of  the  new  Tanglewood  Concert  Hall.  Donations  may  be  sent  to  the 
Jim  Kiley  Memorial  Fund,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA02115. 
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MOZART  AT  TANGLEWOOD— 1991 


Perhaps  no  composer  is  better  known  to  the  musical  world  by  way  of  stories  that  are 
untrue,  or  at  least  substantially  misleading,  than  Mozart.  Even  the  form  of  his  name 
most  frequently  encountered — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart — is  one  that  he  himself 
never  used.  It  has  been  foisted  upon  him  by  a  generation  of  scholars  who  seem  to 
have  wanted  him  frozen  in  marble,  like  a  classical  statue  of  unsurpassable  perfection, 
rather  than  a  living,  vital,  fascinating,  and  contradictory  human  being  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  supreme  composers  of  all  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  mythologizing  about  someone  whose  documented  life 
is  so  remarkable,  beginning  with  an  inborn  musicality  and  inventiveness  that  was  the 
wonder  of  his  composer-father  and  leading  to  the  composition  of  dozens  of  the  most 
beloved  works  in  the  repertory.  Yet  even  the  most  sober  scholars  have  repeated  such 
tales  as  the  legend  that  Mozart  was  out  of  favor  with  the  Viennese,  that  he  was  at  the 
edge  of  starvation  during  most  of  his  last  years,  that  his  wife  Constanze  was  a  shrewish 
and  incompetent  burden  upon  him,  that  he  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  Recently, 
the  play  Amadeus  and — even  more — its  very  different  film  version  have  convinced 
audiences  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  was  a  dolt  and  a  musical  philistine,  that  Mozart 
himself  was  a  buffoon,  and  that  Salieri  acted  upon  pangs  of  murderous  jealousy  to  rid 
himself  of  a  rival  (a  matter  often  investigated  and  long  since  thoroughly  disproved). 

Yet  it  is  not  because  of  the  colorful,  but  false,  stories  that  we  remember  Mozart  in 
the  year  that  brings  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  far-too-early  death.  It  is,  quite  simply, 
because  his  music  remains  to  touch  us,  to  invite  us  to  share  our  common  humanity,  in 
a  way  unmatched  by  that  of  most  other  composers.  Chamber  music  and  works  for 
outdoor  performance,  church  music,  compositions  for  the  theater  and  the  concert 
hall,  these  are  the  legacy  of  Mozart,  and  they  are  with  us  today  as  much  as  ever.  In- 
deed, they  are  more  with  us  than  ever,  since  we  have  long  since  overcome  the  roman- 
tic backlash  that  viewed  Mozart  as  a  delicate  flower  without  depth  or  profundity.  Now 
we  can  find  in  his  operas  a  warmhearted  understanding  of  human  frailty  and  human 
potential.  In  his  piano  concertos,  symphonies,  quartets,  quintets,  and  divertimenti  we 
enjoy  a  feeling  for  order  and  balance  sorely  lacking  in  our  world.  In  all  of  these  works 
and  more  we  can  find  wit  and  pathos  intertwined,  projected  through  singable  melody, 
richly  varied  and  apposite  instrumental  color,  and  bold  harmony. 

Tanglewood  will  celebrate  the  life  of  Mozart  during  the  summer  of  1991  with  per- 
formances of  works  representing  the  two  areas  in  which  he  was  utterly  unmatched: 
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opera  and  piano  concerto.  Idomeneo,  Mozart's  greatest  opera  seria,  will  be  performed 
on  July  13;  the  choice  of  this  work  is  doubly  appropriate,  because  Idomeneo  received 
its  American  premiere  in  aTanglewood  Music  Center  production  directed  by  Boris 
Goldovsky,  as  recently  as  1947,  an  indication  of  how  rapidly  we  have  rediscovered  vast 
sections  of  his  output. 

Thirteen  of  the  mature  piano  concertos  appear  in  this  summer's  Shed  concerts  as 
well,  played  by  as  many  different  interpreters  (on  Boston  Symphony  programs  unless 
otherwise  noted):  K.449  in  E-flat  (Cecile  Licad,  August  11,  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra),  K.450  in  B-flat  (Jeffrey  Kahane,  August  9),  K.453  in  G  (Peter 
Serkin,  August  18),  K.456  in  B-flat  (Imogen  Cooper,  July  14),  K.459  in  F  (Robert 
Levin,  July  10,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Orchestra),  K.466  in  D  minor 
(Ivan  Moravec,  August  2),  K.467  in  C  (Mitsuko  Uchida,  August  23,  with  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra),  K.482  in  E-flat  (Paul  Badura-Skoda,  July  28),  K.488  in  A  (Richard  Goode, 
July  21),  K.491  in  C  minor  (Alicia  de  Larrocha,  July  26),  K.503  in  C  major  (Emanuel 
Ax,  August  4),  K.537  in  D  (Yefim  Bronfman,  August  10),  and  K.595  in  B-flat  (Evgeny 
Kissin,  July  19).  In  addition,  Emanuel  Ax  performs  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.271,  with  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  on  July  14,  and  Maria  Clodes  Jaquaribe  plays 
the  D  major  concerto,  K.451,  with  the  BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra  on  August  24. 

Other  Mozart  works  to  be  heard  this  summer  include  various  chamber  pieces  (June 
28  and  June  30),  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  3  (Itzhak  Perlman,  July  7),  Symphony 
No.  29  (July  10),  the  Rondo  in  A  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.386  (Robert  Levin,  July  10), 
ballet  music  from  Idomeneo  (July  12),  the  concert-rondo  uAl  desio  di  chi  t'adora"  K.577 
(Frederica  von  Stade,  July  17),  choral  music  (Venite populi,  K. 260,  July  21),  the  string 
quartet  No.  23  in  F,  K.490  (Takacs  Quartet,  August  22),  and  the  serenade  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik,  K.525  (August  23). 

These  performances  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  most  treasur- 
able  works  of  Mozart  in  any  way,  but  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  taste,  in  a  fairly 
concentrated  dose,  the  many  flavors  of  Mozart's  music,  which  remains  no  less  miracu- 
lous simply  because  the  many  stories  we  have  been  told  about  him  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  father  Leopold. 
The  portrait  on  the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  died  in  July  1778. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
WOLFGANG  AM ADEUS  MOZART 

Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete,  k.366 

Opera  seria  in  three  acts,  to  a  text  by  Giambattista  Varesco 


Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete  ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 

Idamante,  his  son  FREDERICAVON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

Ilia,  aTrojan  princess  RENEE  FLEMING,  soprano 

Elettra,  a  Greek  princess HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

Arbace,  confidant  of  Idomeneo  DOUGLAS  JOHNSON,  tenor 

High  Priest  of  Neptune  JOHN  HORTON  MURRAY,  tenor 

Voice  of  Neptune  JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass 

People  of  Crete,  Trojan  prisoners,  sailors, 

soldiers,  priests  of  Neptune  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Two  Cretans  Mary  Bozzuti,  soprano;  Xin  Wei  Zhang,  mezzo-soprano 

TwoTrojans Richard  Clement,  tenor;  Jeffrey  Adelson,  bass-baritone 

Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 

Designed  by  Sarah  G.  Conly  and  John  Michael  Deegan 

Dan  Saunders,  continuo  harpsichordist  and  musical  assistant 
Jules  Eskin,  continuo  cellist 

Costumes  constructed  by  Chase  Costumes  and  TeriLyn  Costumes 

Scenery  constructed  by  Mystic  Scenic  Studio,  Inc.,  and  Adirondack  Scenic,  Inc. 

Surtitles  courtesy  San  Francisco  Opera 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano,  assistant  conductors 

Susan  Webb,  vocal  coach  and  prompter 

James  Ross,  assistant  director 

There  will  be  a  brief  pause  after  Act  I  and  an  intermission  after  Act  II. 
A  synopsis  of  the  plot  begins  on  page  45. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Idomeneo,  re  di  Creta,  K.366 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  (which  he  also  wrote  "Amade")  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed 
Idomeneo,  re  di  Creta,  on  a  libretto  by  Giambattista  Varesco  after  an  older  French  libretto  by 
Antoine  Danchet.  The  opera  seria  was  commissioned  by  the  Elector  Karl  Theodore  of  Bavaria. 
Mozart  began  composing  in  October  1780  and  completed  the  score  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance in  the  Residenz  Theater  (now  the  Cuvillies  Theater)  in  Munich  on  January  29,  1781.  The 
American  premiere  of  the  work  was  given  at  Tanglewood  in  a  production  by  Boris  Goldovsky 
with  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  opera  program,  on  August  4,  1947.  This  is  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  principal  characters  are  Idomeneo,  King  of 
Crete  (tenor),  Idamante,  his  son  (soprano,  originally  a  castrato  role),  Ilia,  a  Trojan  princess 
(soprano),  Elettra,  an  Argive  princess  (soprano),  Arbace,  the  king's  confidant  (tenor),  the  High 
Priest  of  Neptune  (tenor),  and  the  voice  of  Neptune  (bass).  There  is  a  mixed  chorus  of  Trojan 
captives  and  citizens  of  Crete  and  a  men's  chorus  of  sailors.  The  orchestral  scoring  includes  two 
flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  Continuofor  the  recitatives  consists  of  harpsichord  and 
cello.  Idomeneo  is  performed  here  as  edited  for  the  New  Mozart  Edition  (Neue  Mozart- Ausgabe) 
by  Daniel  Heartz,  by  arrangement  with  Foreign  Music  Distributors  for  Barenreiter-Verlag, 
publisher  and  copyright  owner. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  performance. 
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Every  great  composer,  even  one  as  precociously  brilliant  as  Mozart,  has  a  coming- 
of-age  work,  a  piece  that  establishes  his  artistic  maturity.  In  the  realm  of  instrumental 
music,  Mozart  reached  that  maturity  with  the  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.271,  in  1777.  In 
opera,  his  great  maturation  came  four  years  later.  At  a  single  stroke,  Idomeneo  marked 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  musical  dramatists,  a  musician  whose 
operas  have  never  been  surpassed  for  understanding  of  the  theater,  perception  of  the 
emotions  and  motivations  of  the  characters  in  a  story,  or  musical  inventiveness. 
Mozart  had  already  written  nine  operas  and  they  contain  much  charming,  evocative, 
and  effective  music.  Yet,  written  as  they  were  when  Mozart  was  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  nineteen,  they  naturally  failed  to  capture  the  mature  understanding  of 
the  human  heart  so  richly  evident  in  the  mature  operas,  even  as  they  gave  the  young 
composer  invaluable  experience  in  theatrical  technique  and  dramatic  timing. 

By  the  time  Mozart  composed  Idomeneo,  he  had  reached  his  mid-twenties,  had 
experienced  both  successes  and  failures  professionally  as  well  as  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  an  unrequited  love.  No  doubt  all  of  these  elements  contributed  to  the 
ripeness  of  understanding  evident  in  the  new  opera. 

Equally  important  was  Mozart's  unusually  broad  experience  of  the  musical  theater 
of  his  day.  On  his  youthful  travels  he  had  seen  opera  in  Italy,  Germany  (the  term 
included  Austria  in  the  eighteenth-century  view),  and  France,  and  had  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  theatrical  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  of  the  different  national  tradi- 
tions. Thus,  when  he  came  to  write  Idomeneo,  he  undertook  the  task  with  the  conscious 
intention  of  enriching  the  basic — and  rather  threadbare — traditions  of  the  opera  seria 
with  elements  drawn  from  France  and  Germany. 

The  grand  operatic  tradition  of  Mozart's  day  in  most  of  Europe  (France  was  always 
an  exception)  was  that  of  the  Italian  serious  opera,  aimed  at  aristocratic  audiences 
and  designed  to  tell  a  story  of  kings  who  accomplish  heroic  and  noble  deeds.  The 
story  was  told  almost  entirely  in  arias,  usually  in  da  capo  form  (that  is,  with  the  first 
part  repeated  and  ornamented  after  a  contrasting  middle  section)  designed  to  show 
off  the  abilities  of  the  great  singers  who  specialized  in  this  repertory.  Coherence  of 
plot  took  second  place  in  a  system  that  required  every  singer  to  get  a  certain  number 
of  arias  according  to  his  or  her  importance  in  the  cast.  Special  theatrical  effects  were 
welcomed,  but  choruses  rarely  appeared,  and  the  orchestra  existed  primarily  to  sup- 
port the  singers.  Almost  inevitably  the  composer  had  to  create  arias  designed  to  pro- 
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voke  applause,  usually  by  placing  them  at  the  end  of  a  scene  so  that  the  singer  could 
exit  on  the  last  notes  (and,  if  the  applause  were  sufficient,  return,  out  of  character,  for 
a  bow). 

This  Italian  style  had  grown  up  over  more  than  a  century.  Many  composers  had 
produced  splendid  operas  under  these  somewhat  restrictive  requirements.  (Of  the 
hundreds  of  operas  of  this  time,  we  are  most  likely  to  know  at  least  a  few  of  Handel's, 
though  there  were  many  other  fine  works  as  well.)  By  Mozart's  day,  though,  there  was 
a  new  wind  blowing  in  the  theater.  Acting  styles  were  changing,  along  with  musical 
style,  and  all  of  these  influenced  the  entrenched  traditions  of  Italian  opera.  The  great 
operatic  change  came  first  in  France,  where  emphasis  on  the  aria  had  never  been  so 
strong  as  to  cast  aside  a  strong  role  for  a  chorus  or  a  ballet  company,  which  might 
perform  both  formal  ballet  segments  (as  a  divertissement  in  the  evening)  or  take  part  in 
rather  elaborately  staged  "action"  scenes  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  dancers  than 
singers.  In  Mozart's  own  experience,  Gluck  undertook  his  celebrated  "reform"  of  the 
Italian  opera  by  drawing  some  of  the  elements  of  French  opera  into  his  work.  Mozart's 
Idomeneo  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  Gluck's  reforms. 

Another  important  element — especially  for  Idomeneo — is  the  orchestra.  Mozart  was 
expecially  happy  to  be  commissioned  by  Munich  for  this  opera,  since  the  orchestra 
there  was  the  finest  ensemble  known  in  his  time.  It  had  been  assembled  in  Mannheim, 
where  Mozart  had  first  encountered  it  in  the  1770s,  referring  to  the  ensemble  as  "an 
army  of  generals,"  so  filled  with  great  virtuosi  was  the  group.  He  had  tried  in  vain  to 
get  an  operatic  commission  in  Mannheim  in  November  1777,  when  he  had  played  a 
gala  concert  before  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Karl  Theodore.  Nothing  came  of  his 
express  wish,  made  directly  to  the  Elector,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  Karl  Theodore  had  inherited  the  Wittelsbach  throne  in  Munich, 
and  his  attention  was  devoted  to  moving  his  court — and  his  magnificent  orchestra 
and  theatrical  company — to  the  larger  city.  Finally  in  1780  Mozart  received  the  com- 
mission to  write  a  new  opera  for  performance  during  the  Munich  Carnival  season 
(that  is,  before  Lent)  in  1781.  He  already  had  close  friends  among  the  orchestra  and 
some  of  the  principal  singers  of  the  company,  including  some  of  the  leading  wind 
players  of  the  day.  Mozart  could  be  confident  that  they  would  perform  beautifully 
anything  he  might  write  for  them.  Because  of  this  happy  circumstance,  Idomeneo  is 
the  most  richly  scored  of  all  of  Mozart's  operas. 
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Mozart  chose  his  own  collaborator,  a  Salzburg  chaplain  named  Giambattista  Var- 
esco.  He  may  have  made  this  choice  in  the  expectation  of  working  closely  with  Varesco 
at  home.  But  as  things  turned  out,  he  spent  most  of  the  period  of  composition  in 
Munich,  where  he  could  hear  all  of  the  singers  who  would  be  participating  in  the 
opera  and  thus  craft  their  arias  specifically  for  their  voices,  both  as  to  special  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  This  was  the  normal  procedure  at  this  time,  and  a  very  practical  one 
it  was.  Mozart  would  never  have  thought  of  writing  an  aria  without  knowing  the 
singer  who  would  give  it  life,  because  he  knew  that  if  it  did  not  suit,  he  would  simply 
have  to  do  the  work  all  over  again.  His  presence  in  Munich  was  of  great  benefit  to 
anyone  interested  in  tracing  his  process  of  composition,  because  he  had  to  carry  on 
his  discussions  with  Varesco  through  letters.  Never  before  or  again  in  Mozart's  life 
have  we  been  granted  such  a  rich  treasury  of  information  about  his  working  habits  in 
opera.  And  nothing  else  shows  so  clearly  his  keen  sense  of  the  theater. 

We  do  not  know  who  chose  the  story  of  King  Idomeneus  as  the  subject  matter  for 
the  opera.  It  involved  a  potential  sacrifice  of  one  human  being  for  another  (or  for  a 
whole  people),  a  theme  that  had  achieved  considerable  popularity  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Drawn  from  Greek  classical  tales  (where  such  stories  were  also  highly  popu- 
lar), the  stories  of  Iphigeneia  and  Idomeneus,  both  connected  by  the  Trojan  War, 
enjoyed  a  new  burst  of  popularity  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  the 
Iphigeneia  story  had  been  set  many  times  by  various  composers  (two  operas  by  Gluck, 
Iphigenie  en  Tauride  and  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  Mozart), 
there  were  relatively  few  versions  of  the  Idomeneus  legend.  Varesco,  possibly  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mozart,  went  back  to  an  old  French  libretto  by  Antoine  Danchet,  written 
for  the  composer  Andre  Campra  in  1712.  This,  in  turn,  had  been  based  on  a  tragedy 
by  one  Crebillon,  in  imitation  of  Racine,  written  in  1703.  Opera  librettos  were  com- 
monly reused  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  almost  always  somewhat  revised  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  later  performers  and  audiences. 

Varesco's  libretto  for  Idomeneo  is  almost  a  scene  by  scene  recreation  of  Danchet's 
libretto  until  the  final  act,  when  it  diverges  strikingly.  In  Danchet,  when  Idamante 
goes  forth  and  slays  the  dragon,  Idomeneo  takes  it  as  a  sign  that  Neptune  is  no  longer 
angry.  Thus  a  single  act  of  heroism  becomes  a  somewhat  conventional  lietofine 
("happy  ending")  evading  the  plot's  moral  issues,  particularly  the  king's  own  admis- 
sion of  responsibility.  In  Mozart's  opera,  this  scene — formerly  the  easy  denouement 
of  the  story — becomes  instead  the  means  of  cranking  the  tension  another  notch 
higher.  Idamante  kills  the  monster,  but  it  is  an  act  of  sacrilege,  an  attempt  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  the  king's  rash  vow,  and  it  precipitates  the  final  stage  of  the 
tragedy,  the  scene  in  which  the  young  prince,  already  a  hero  to  the  people,  must  be 
sacrificed  by  his  own  father,  the  king,  to  appease  the  angry  Neptune.  The  new  ending, 
clearly  a  product  of  the  Enlightenment,  is  at  once  ethically  satisfying  and  musically 
powerful:  the  Trojan  princess  Ilia,  who  loves  Idamante,  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice  in 
place  of  the  young  man.  At  this  generous  act,  Neptune  decrees  the  necessary  lietofine, 
but  it  has  an  entirely  different  moral  basis:  the  king  must  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son; 
his  rash  vow  and  his  weak  inability  to  face  its  consequences  until  the  very  end  has 
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deprived  him  of  the  right  to  rule.  Idamante  will  become  the  new  king,  and  Ilia,  whose 
love  and  generous  devotion  have  softened  Neptune,  will  be  his  bride. 

For  a  serious,  "tragic"  opera,  this  is  a  remarkable  ending,  though  such  endings  were 
far  more  common  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  Romantic  era,  where  the 
stage  tended  to  be  littered  with  corpses  at  the  end.  Even  the  most  problematic  charac- 
ter, the  wild  Elettra,  survives,  though  she  leaves  in  a  great  rage.  The  remaining  charac- 
ters, each  of  whom  has  earned  his  or  her  situation,  remain  to  face  the  consequences, 
which  are  reasonable  and  ethically  just. 

It  is,  of  course,  Mozart's  music,  rather  than  simply  the  change  of  plot,  that  creates 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  "rightness"  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  It  was  of  the  music,  in 
particular,  that  David  Cairns  was  speaking  when  he  wrote: 

Humanity  may  need,  as  never  before,  the  sanity,  the  profound  life-giving  laughter 
of  Mozart's  comedies,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  itself  too  seriously.  But  it  needs, 
too,  that  handful  of  special  masterpieces  whose  qualities  of  courage,  hope,  compas- 
sion, and  above  all  honesty  of  vision  make  them  its  natural  parables  and  sacred 
texts,  from  which  it  may  learn  to  see  the  truth  about  itself,  to  know  its  shadow  and 
its  light.  Idomeneo  is  one  of  those  works. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Mozart  combined  a  concern  for  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion with  careful  attention  to  his  singers'  abilities.  In  the  case  of:  Idomeneo  this  led  to 
some  recomposition,  especially  for  Raaff,  the  singer  to  whom  the  title  role  was  en- 
trusted. He  was  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career,  no  longer  at  his  musical  peak,  though 
evidently  a  remarkable  actor.  Mozart  considered  Raaff  and  his  Arbace  to  be  singers  of 
the  old  school,  and  for  them  he  wrote  arias  in  a  style  more  characteristic  of  the  preced- 
ing generation.  In  addition,  during  the  rehearsal  period,  he  simplified  or  cut  some  of 
the  most  difficult  vocalism  to  bring  the  role  of  Idomeneo  within  the  somewhat  re- 
duced capabilities  of  his  singer.  He  rewrote  Idomeneo's  last  aria  several  times  before 
hitting  a  version  that  suited  both  himself  and  Raaff.  Moreover,  Raaff  came  from  a 
generation  in  which  the  aria  was  everything;  at  first  he  was  suspicious  of  Mozart's 
ensemble  numbers.  He  wanted  an  aria  in  place  of  the  great  quartet  in  the  last  act.  But 
in  these  matters,  Mozart  prevailed,  fortunately,  for  the  trio  of  farewell  in  Act  II  is 
superb  and  the  magnificent  quartet  in  Act  III  counts  among  the  most  extraordinary 
achievements  in  all  of  musical  drama. 

The  dress  rehearsal  of  the  opera  took  place  on  Mozart's  twenty-fifth  birthday.  His 
father  and  sister  had  traveled  from  Salzburg  for  the  occasion.  By  this  time  Mozart 
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had  made  a  number  of  substantial  cuts  in  what  was  a  very  long  opera  (one  made  all 
the  longer  by  an  extensive  ballet  that  took  place  at  the  end,  according  to  the  "French" 
taste  of  the  time).  Some  of  the  cuts  were  no  doubt  intended  to  reduce  the  strain  on 
the  singers;  others  he  may  have  considered  to  be  permanent  dramatic  improvements. 
The  "official"  musical  text  of  the  New  Mozart  Edition,  as  edited  by  Daniel  Heartz, 
offers  the  music  as  performed  at  the  premiere  in  Munich.  Among  the  numbers  cut  at 
that  time — surely  only  because  of  the  opera's  length — was  the  searing  final  aria  of  the 
enraged  Elettra.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  singer  who  would  not  be  very  upset  to  lose  so 
fine  a  dramatic  opportunity.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  only  performances  since  that  open- 
ing night  that  cut  Elettra's  aria  were  the  two  directed  by  Roger  Norrington  at  the 
Boston  Early  Music  Festival  in  1989,  which  recreated  in  toto  the  opening  night  per- 
formance. Later  performances  have  omitted  the  ballet,  as  well  (thus  making  room  to 
reinstate  some  of  the  arias).  Mozart  never  had  a  chance  to  mount  the  opera  profes- 
sionally again,  though  he  did  oversee  an  amateur  performance — evidently  staged, 
rather  than  given  in  concert  form — in  Vienna  in  1786,  at  which  time  he  rewrote 
Idamante's  part  for  a  tenor.  But  he  did  that  surely  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
an  amateur  castrato  to  take  the  part!  He  certainly  conceived  Idamante's  music  in  the 
soprano  register,  and  there  it  best  remains.  (This  evening's  performance  follows  what 
might  be  described  as  the  customary  score  of  Idomeneo — reinstating  Elettra's  aria, 
omitting  the  ballet  at  the  end,  but  making  several  other  cuts  along  the  way,  including 
the  arias  of  Arbace.) 

Probably  the  single  most  striking  fact  about  the  score  of  Idomeneo  is  its  continuity. 
Most  Italian  serious  operas  of  the  eighteenth  century  come  to  a  full  stop  after  every 
aria  to  make  space  for  applause  and  the  singer's  exit.  This  inevitably  inhibits  the  cre- 
ation of  dramatic  scenes  that  flow  with  increasing  force  and  tension.  Here,  though, 
Mozart  composed  music  that  often  runs  from  one  number  to  the  next,  even  through 
a  scene  change,  thus  allowing  the  intensity  to  build  on  a  larger  scale.  In  his  own  day 
the  final  act  reached  an  unprecedented  height  of  musical  and  dramatic  tension, 
epitomized  by  the  quartet  in  which  Idomeneo,  Ilia,  Idamante,  and  Elettra  all  express 
their  wildly  diverse  emotions. 

Mozart  employed  the  orchestral  forces  available  to  him  with  wonderful  imagination 
and  variety.  For  sheer  richness  of  orchestral  sound,  Idomeneo  is  unsurpassed,  not  to 
mention  the  number,  variety,  power,  and  beauty  of  the  choral  scenes. 

Finally,  though,  as  in  any  Mozart  opera,  the  mark  of  the  composer's  true  genius 
comes  down  to  his  characterizations,  his  ability  to  create  through  melody,  harmony, 
and  rhythm  real  human  beings  facing  real  problems  with  which  we  can  identify  and 
empathize.  Whether  in  his  later  comedies  on  the  librettos  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  or  in 
his  mature  German  Singspiels  or  in  his  final  opera  seria,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Mozart 
retained  this  unsurpassed  ability  to  turn  what  might  be  merely  a  musical  entertain- 
ment into  a  profound  expression  of  the  human  condition. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  2 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


SYNOPSIS 

[The  Trojan  War  has  just  ended.  King  Idomeneo  (Idomeneus)  of  Crete  has  been  away  fighting 
alongside  his  Greek  allies  for  many  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war  he  sent  to  Crete  a  number 
of  Trojan  captives,  among  them  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  King  Priam.  Upon  her  arrival,  her  ship 
nearly  foundered,  but  she  was  saved  by  Idomeneo's  son  Idamante  (Idamantes).] 

ACT  1 

Ilia's  apartments  in  Idomeneo's  palace.  Ilia  is  emotionally  torn;  on  the  one  hand,  she 
hates  the  Greeks,  who  have  conquered  her  country  and  destroyed  her  people;  yet  she 
loves  Idamante,  who  saved  her  life.  Nonetheless  she  knows  that  a  match  between  a 
prince  of  Crete  and  a  princess  of  Troy  is  highly  unlikely  and  would  certainly  require 
the  permission  of  the  absent  king  Idomeneo.  Idamante,  too,  feels  love  for  Ilia,  which 
he  hints  at  but  does  not  express  directly.  He  understands  that  his  lineage  is  a  bar  to 
matrimony,  though  he  insists  that  the  war  and  the  enmity  between  their  peoples  is 
none  of  his  doing.  The  Trojan  prisoners  are  led  in,  and  Idamante  announces  that 
they  are  to  be  set  free  in  honor  of  his  father's  expected  triumphant  arrival  in  Crete. 
Cretans  and  Trojans  alike  rejoice  at  the  return  of  peace. 

Another  outsider  in  Crete  is  Elettra  (Electra),  the  wild-eyed  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non; she  has  left  her  home  following  the  murder  of  her  father  upon  his  return  from 
Troy.  She,  too,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Idamante,  though  he  does  not  return  her  affec- 
tion. Elettra  rushes  in  as  the  chorus  of  celebration  concludes  to  complain  that 
Idamantes'  kindness  to  the  Trojan  captives  is  an  outrage  to  all  Greeks.  They  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Idomeneo's  confidant,  Arbace  (Arbaces),  with  the  terrible 
news  that  the  king's  ship  was  sighted  at  sea  but  has  evidently  sunk  in  a  storm.  All  but 
Elettra  rush  off  to  the  harbor.  Left  alone,  she  expresses  her  fury  at  this  turn  of  events, 
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because  it  will  allow  Idamante,  as  the  new  king  of  Crete,  to  choose  Ilia  as  his  wife 
without  taking  into  account  his  father's  wishes.  She  vows  revenge  on  the  woman  who 
stole  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loves. 

The  seashore.  The  sea  is  high  as  a  storm  rages.  Sailors  ashore  and  others  on  the 
foundering  ship  just  offshore  pray  urgently  to  the  gods  for  mercy.  Neptune  himself 
appears  in  the  background,  calming  the  waves.  King  Idomeneo  staggers  ashore.  He 
reveals  that  his  life  was  spared  only  because  he  made  a  vow  to  Neptune  that,  if  saved, 
he  would  sacrifice  on  Neptune's  altar  the  first  human  being  he  met  ashore.  Now  he  is 
appalled  to  think  of  the  guilt  that  will  haunt  him  day  and  night,  seeing  forever  the 
ghost  of  the  mortal  whose  death  he  will  thus  encompass.  Though  dreading  the  deed 
he  will  be  required  to  fulfill,  Idomeneo  fails  to  recognize  his  own  responsibility  for  his 
rash  vow,  and  simply  accuses  the  gods  of  injustice. 

A  man  approaches;  it  is  Idamante.  Father  and  son  have  not  seen  each  other  for 
twenty  years,  and  neither  recognizes  the  other  at  first.  During  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  Idamante  explains  to  this  unknown  mariner  that  he  is  mourning  the 
death  of  his  father,  Idomeneo.  The  king,  struck  with  horror,  addresses  Idamante  as 
his  son,  then  rushes  away,  refusing  an  embrace  and  expressing  the  wish  that  they  had 
never  met.  Idamante  cannot  understand  in  what  way  he  has  offended  his  father. 

The  chorus  re-enters  to  offer  praises  to  Neptune  for  having  saved  their  king. 


ACT  2 

Idomeneo's  royal  apartments.  The  king  explains  his  difficulty  to  Arbace,  though  he 
fails  to  recognize  his  own  responsibility  for  it  and  sees  the  situation  simply  as  part  of 
Neptune's  revenge  for  the  Greek  defeat  of  Troy.  Unless  Arbace  can  find  a  solution, 
Idamante  must  be  sacrificed.  Arbace  suggests  sending  Idamante  away  until  the  god 
has  been  propitiated  by  some  other  means.  Seeing  Ilia  approaching,  Idomeneo 
suggests  that  Idamante  accompany  Elettra  back  to  Argos.  But  he  adjures  Arbace  to 
keep  the  secret  of  his  rash  vow.  Ilia  congratulates  Idomeneo  on  his  safe  return.  When 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  she  will  find  happiness  after  so  many  sufferings,  she  replies 
that  she  has  already  found  joy  and  contentment  in  Crete.  After  her  departure, 
Idomeneo  ponders  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  her  words:  devastated  at  the  loss  of 
home  and  family,  yet  content  where  she  is.  He  divines  that  she  must  be  in  love  with 
Idamante  and  that  the  prince  must  have  responded  to  her  love.  Realizing  that  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow  will  only  destroy  the  happiness  of  all  three  of  them,  he  sings  an  ex- 
tended aria  expressing  his  sense  of  imminent  catastrophe.  As  Idomeneo  leaves, 
Elettra  enters  in  a  joyous  mood,  having  heard  that  Idamante  is  to  take  her  home.  She 
hopes  that,  once  abroad  ship,  her  proximity  (and  Ilia's  absence)  will  kindle  Idamante's 
affection. 

The  harbor.  Gathered  at  the  harbor  to  see  the  couple  off,  the  people  sing  a  lilting 
and  tranquil  barcarolle  of  farewell,  in  which  the  happy  Elettra  takes  part.  In  the  fol- 
lowing trio,  Idomeneo  is  eager  to  bustle  his  son  off,  while  Idamante  regrets  having  to 
leave  at  all,  since  Ilia  remains  behind.  Elettra  takes  formal  farewell  of  Idomeneo  and 
allows  herself  the  luxury  of  hoping  for  the  future.  As  Idamante  and  Elettra  are  about 
to  embark,  a  sudden  tempest  arises  at  sea.  Neptune  is  avenging  this  attempt  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  the  vow.  A  great  monster  arises  from  the  sea.  As  the  terrified 
crowd  asks  repeatedly  what  guilty  party  could  have  made  the  gods  so  angry, 
Idomeneo  confesses  (to  the  heavens,  but  not  to  the  populace)  that  he  is  the  guilty 
one.  He  pleads  with  Neptune  to  take  him  alone  and  to  spare  the  innocent  Idamante. 
As  the  storm  rises,  the  crowd  disperses  in  terror. 
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ACT  3 

The  royal  garden.  Ilia  can  think  only  of  her  love  for  Idamante,  which  she  expresses  to 
herself  at  great  length,  though  she  has  not  yet  managed  to  tell  him  directly.  She  urges 
the  gentle  breezes  to  whisper  her  secret  to  him.  Idamante  arrives  to  announce  that  he 
has  decided  to  fight  the  sea  monster  threatening  Crete.  He  has  come  to  say  a  last 
farewell  to  Ilia  in  the  event  of  his  death.  After  all,  he  says,  without  her  love,  he  has 
nothing  to  live  for.  At  this,  she  finally  confesses  the  state  of  her  affections.  Together 
they  pledge  their  deepest  love. 

Idomeneo  and  Elettra  enter;  the  king  is  perturbed,  while  Elettra  is  jealous. 
Idamante  cannot  understand  why  his  father  is  so  angry  with  him;  he  can  only  assume 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  his  love  for  the  Trojan  princess.  Idomeneo,  still  unwill- 
ing to  explain  the  cause,  simply  orders  his  son  to  depart  at  once.  Idamante  takes  his 
farewell  in  a  quartet  depicting  simultaneously  Idamante's  courage,  Elettra's  vindictive- 
ness,  Ilia's  sadness,  and  Idomeneo's  pious  terror. 

Broad  plaza  before  the  palace.  The  priests  and  all  the  people  are  assembled.  The 
High  Priest  speaks  of  the  ravages  of  the  sea  monster  and  urges  Idomeneo,  as 
sovereign,  to  go  to  the  temple  and  order  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  appeasement. 
Idomeneo  at  last  explains  that  it  is  his  own  son  who  must  be  sacrificed  and  that  he 
himself  must  perform  the  deed.  The  people  are  aghast  at  this  news.  As  they  react  in 
shock,  the  priest  urges  the  gods  to  recall  that  the  youth  is  entirely  innocent. 

The  temple  of  Neptune,  with  the  sacrificial  altar  in  front  of  a  statue  of  the  god. 
The  ceremony  of  sacrifice  has  been  prepared.  Idomeneo  and  the  priests  beg  the  god 
to  accept  his  required  victim  and  to  restore  calm  to  the  sea.  Ajoyous  cry  offstage  inter- 
rupts the  proceedings.  Idamante  has  killed  the  monster.  Idomeneo  does  not  share  in 
the  celebration;  he  knows  that  this  deed  will  only  further  enrage  Neptune.  Now 
Idamante  returns,  covered  with  garlands.  Though  the  people  are  jubilant  at  his  ap- 
pearance, he  has  returned  to  offer  himself  in  sacrifice,  having  learned  meanwhile  the 
nature  of  his  father's  vow.  Idomeneo  objects,  but  Idamante  is  not  afraid  to  die,  know- 
ing that  his  death  will  bring  peace  to  his  compatriots.  He  commends  Ilia  to  his  father, 
asking  that  Idomeneo  treat  her  like  a  daughter.  Then  he  urges  the  king  to  do  his 
duty.  Suddenly  Ilia  interrupts,  demanding  to  be  sacrificed  in  Idamante's  place.  The 
prince  is  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  she  argues,  and  the  gods  do  not  need  any  par- 
ticular sacrifice;  she  will  do  quite  well.  The  priest  asks  the  king  to  make  up  his  mind. 
He  rejects  Ilia.  Idamante  pleads  with  her,  but  she  is  determined  to  die  in  his  stead. 

Suddenly  the  statue  of  Neptune  moves.  To  the  accompaniment  of  subterranean 
trombones,  the  voice  of  Neptune  declares  that  Idomeneo  must  abdicate  in  favor  of 
Idamante,  and  that  Ilia  will  be  his  consort.  All  depart,  highly  satisfied  with  this  out- 
come, except  Elettra,  whose  fury  knows  no  bounds.  She  flies  into  a  violent  rage  and 
rushes  away  forever.  Idomeneo  and  his  subjects  return.  The  king  abdicates  and  pre- 
sents to  his  people  their  new  monarch.  Peace,  he  says,  has  returned  to  his  heart  and  in 
retirement  he  feels  new  vigor.  The  chorus  celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  devoted  love 
of  Ilia  and  Idamante,  praying  that  the  gods  of  love  and  marriage  and  the  family, 
Cupid,  Hymen,  and  Juno,  will  bless  the  royal  couple  forever. 

— S.L. 
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Week  2 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 

JOHN  NELSON  conducting 


STRAVINSKY 


MOZART 


Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 

I.  Sinfonia  (Ouverture):  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Serenata:  Larghetto 

(a)  Scherzino 

(b)  Allegro 

(c)  Andantino 

III.  Tarantella 
Toccata:  Allegro 

IV.  Gavotta  con  due  variazioni 
V.  Vivo 

VI.  (a)  Minuetto:  Molto  moderato 
(b)  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante  un  poco  sostenuto 

Allegro  vivace 

IMOGEN  COOPER 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Imogen  Cooper  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  2 


NOTES 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in  New  York  on 
April  6,  1971.  The  ballet  Pulcinella  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1919,  completed  on  April  20,  1920, 
and  first  performed  by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  May  15,  1920,  under  the  direction 
of  Ernest  Ansermet.  The  suite  was  prepared  about  1922;  portions  of  the  suite  were  given  their 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Pierre  Monteux  on  De- 
cember 22  and  23,  1922.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  suite  was  given  by 
Andrew  Davis  on  August  7,  1987.  The  score  of  the  suite  in  its  1949  revision  (performed  here) 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  one  trumpet,  one  trombone,  a  quintet  of 
solo  strings  (two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  bass),  and  a  medium-sized  group  of  orchestral  strings. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Serge  Diaghilev  was  eager  to  bring  his  prize  com- 
poser, Igor  Stravinsky,  back  into  the  fold  of  his  Ballets  Russes,  where  he  had  achieved 
such  epochal  pre-war  successes  as  Firebird,  Petrushha,  and  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Big  ballet 
productions  had  not  been  practical  during  the  war,  and  Stravinsky  had  worked  during 
that  time  with  a  swiss  writer,  C.F.  Ramuz,  in  the  creation  of  a  small  stage  work,  The 
Soldiers  Tale,  which  had  been  produced  with  great  success.  Diaghilev  was  jealous  and 
sought  a  project  to  attract  Stravinsky's  interest.  The  Ballets  Russes  had  recently  pro- 
duced a  piece  based  on  old  works  by  Scarlatti  dressed  up  in  new  orchestrations,  and 
Diaghilev  thought  Stravinsky  might  enjoy  a  similar  undertaking.  The  new  idea  was 
first  proposed  to  Stravinsky  in  a  letter  of  June  10,  1919,  from  Ernest  Ansermet,  who 
was  then  conducting  the  Ballets  Russes.  When  Stravinsky  first  learned  that  Diaghilev 
wanted  him  to  arrange  the  music  of  Pergolesi,  the  composer  thought  the  impresario 
had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  He  knew  little  of  Pergolesi's  work — only  the  little  inter- 
mezzo La  serva  padrona  and  one  liturgical  work,  the  Stabat  mater — and  he  didn't  think 
much  of  that  little.  Diaghilev,  who  was  an  experienced  musician  as  well  as  an  impre- 
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sario,  had  already  gathered  pieces  that  he  thought  might  be  suitable  in  a  balletic  con- 
text (mostly  by  buying  them  from  a  Neapolitan  professor  who  had  a  lucrative  sideline 
in  selling  copies  of  music  from  the  Naples  Conservatory),  and  he  finally  persuaded 
Stravinsky  at  least  to  look  at  what  he  had  collected — much  of  it,  he  said,  completely 
unknown.  The  composer  fell  in  love  with  what  he  saw  and  agreed  at  once  to  accept 
the  commissions.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  he  reached  this  decision,  but  he  began 
actively  composing  in  early  September,  though  he  only  signed  a  contract  for  the  ballet 
in  December.  Diaghilev,  Stravinsky,  and  the  choreographer  Massine  jointly  created  a 
scenario  for  the  course  of  the  action,  and  Stravinsky  set  to  work  choosing  and  "color- 
ing" the  two-hundred-year-old  scores. 

Stravinsky  did  not  realize  at  the  time,  though  we  now  know,  that  of  the  selections 
he  finally  used  in  his  ballet,  fewer  than  half  were  actually  by  Pergolesi,  so  the  official 
title  of  the  full  work — "Pulcinella,  Ballet  in  One  Act  for  Small  Orchestra  and  Three 
Solo  Voices,  Based  on  Music  of  Pergolesi" — is  actually  a  substantial  error.  And,  consid- 
ering that  the  genuine  Pergolesi  is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  songs  (which  are 
not  included  in  the  orchestral  suite),  the  title  is  even  more  thoroughly  incorrect  for 
the  suite.*  The  other  composers,  who  have  recently  been  identified,  are  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  though  no  doubt  worthy  in  their  own  way:  Domenico  Gallo  and 
Alessandro  Parisotti.  Gallo,  in  particular,  composed  the  original  material  on  which 
Stravinsky  based  the  Overture;  the  Scherzino,  Allegro,  and  Andantino  group;  and 
the  Finale.  The  Tarantella  comes  from  a  series  of  six  Concerti  armonici  once  considered 
to  be  among  Pergolesi's  most  famous  works,  but  actually  they  are  by  a  Dutch  count 
named  Unico  Wilhelm  von  Wassenaer  (these  were  copied  out  from  originals  in  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Belgian  musicologist  E.  van  der  Straeten).  The  Toccata  and 
the  following  Gavotta  are  from  a  harpsichord  work  by  that  favorite  composer,  "anon." 
And,  finally,  the  Serenata,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzino,  the  Vivo,  and  the  Minuetto  are 
based  on  originals  by  Pergolesi  himself.  When  doing  his  work  of  "recomposition," 
Stravinsky  often  worked  directly  on  the  manuscripts  sent  for  his  consideration,  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  his  own  version  before  then  writing  them  directly  into  the  full 
score,  as  he  reported  he  was  doing  on  December  5. 

Of  course,  the  actual  source  of  the  originals  need  not  trouble  us  in  the  slightest 
when  listening  to  Stravinsky's  witty  score.  What  matters  in  the  concert  hall  is  the  use 
to  which  Stravinsky  put  these  borrowed  ideas,  and  on  that  point  there  has  been  gen- 
eral agreement  from  the  very  beginning:  they  have  become  thoroughly  and  delight- 
fully Stravinskyized.  For  the  most  part  he  retained  the  original  melodies  and  bass 
parts,  but  he  made  the  phrases  less  regular  using  unexpected  repetitions  or  elisions, 
and  he  elaborated  the  harmonies  by  adding  ostinatos  or  prolonging  chords  beyond 
the  point  at  which  they  would  normally  change.  He  chose  to  write  for  a  fairly  standard 
classical  orchestra — woodwinds  in  pairs  without  clarinets,  no  percussion,  and  the 
strings  divided  in  concertino  and  ripieno  sections.  The  one  rather  unlikely  component 
(from  the  eighteenth-century  point  of  view)  is  the  trombone,  but  Stravinsky's  amusing 
writing  for  that  instrument,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  double  bass  in  the  Vivo, 
more  than  justifies  its  inclusion. 

Stravinsky  confessed  that  he  had  a  wonderful  time  working  on  this  score,  and  al- 
though it  had  no  immediate  repercussions  in  his  next  compositions,  it  undoubtedly 


'Pergolesi  has  suffered  more  than  perhaps  any  other  composer  from  sloppiness  and  errors  in 
the  preparation  of  editions  of  his  music.  The  so-called  "complete  edition"  of  his  works  omits  a 
great  many  genuine  compositions  and  includes  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  works  by 
other  composers  masquerading  as  Pergolesi's.  A  new  edition,  based  on  much  more  highly 
refined  source  research,  is  currently  in  preparation. 
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brought  home  to  him  some  unexplored  possibilities  of  eighteenth-century  style 
treated  anew  in  the  twentieth  century  and  ultimately  led  to  such  neo-Classical  marvels 
as  Oedipus  Rex,  the  Symphony  in  C,  and  The  Rakes  Progress.  And  quite  aside  from  the 
role  Pulcinella  played  in  engineering  Stravinsky's  turn  to  neo-Classicism,  the  joyous 
wit  inherent  in  the  score  itself  remains  its  own  justification. 

— S.L. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  wrote  this  concerto  in  Vienna  and  dated  it  Sep- 
tember 30,  1784,  in  his  own  thematic  catalog,  but  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  its  specific 
history.  Pianist  Lily  Kraus  introduced  this  concerto  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  April 
1953  under  Pierre  Monteuxs  direction.  This  is  the  orchestras  first  performance  at  Tanglewood. 
The  orchestra  for  this  concerto  is  a  small  one,  including  only  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  composed  two  alternative  first-movement  cadenzas,  an  "Ein- 
gang"  (a  brief,  cadenza-like  "lead-in")  to  be  played  at  thefermata  before  the  first  return  of  the 
third-movement  rondo  theme,  and  a  cadenza  for  the  third  movement. 

This  B-flat  concerto  is  the  fifth  of  eleven  concertos  for  piano  that  Mozart  wrote 
between  February  1784,  when  he  finished  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449,  and  March 
1786,  when  he  entered  into  his  thematic  catalog  both  the  A  major  concerto,  K.488, 
and  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491.  Mozart  was  now  living  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1785  he  would  achieve  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  both  pianist  and  com- 
poser, appearing  regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  nobility  and  in  public,  and  supporting 
himself  also  with  a  regular  succession  of  students.  On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his 
father  Leopold  that  he  was  booked  for  twenty-two  concerts  in  the  space  of  thirty-eight 
days;  the  following  fall,  he  played  ten  concerts  during  an  eleven-day  period. 

Fresh  from  the  triumph  of  Idomeneo — commissioned  for  Munich  and  premiered 
there  January  29,  1781 — Mozart  had  come  to  Vienna  on  March  16  that  year,  sum- 
moned to  that  city  by  his  employer,  the  Archbishop  Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  Archbishop's  social 
and  financial  ill-treatment  of  Mozart,  particularly  distasteful  so  soon  after  the  Munich 
success,  led  rather  quickly  to  the  composer's  decision  to  make  his  own  living  in  Vienna 
and  his  resignation  from  the  Archbishop's  service.  On  July  16,  1782,  the  premiere  at 
the  Burgtheater  of  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serial  won  over  the  operagoing  public 
("Vienna  refuses  to  hear  anything  else,"  he  wrote  his  father*),  as  would  Figaro  four 
years  later.  The  marriage  to  Constanze  Weber,  the  sister  of  Mozart's  earlier  love, 
Aloysia,  took  place  on  August  4,  1782,  with  only  grudging  approval  from  Leopold, 
and  a  conciliatory  visit  to  Salzburg  with  Constanze  the  following  summer  didn't  espe- 
cially help.  But  the  trip  back  to  Vienna  provided  the  occasion  for  Mozart's  writing  the 
Linz  Symphony  when  a  concert  was  arranged  there  in  his  honor  and  he  didn't  have  an 
appropriate  work  at  hand. 

In  February  1785,  Leopold  was  visiting  with  Mozart  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  able  to 
witness  firsthand  the  evidence  of  his  son's  success;  and  it  certainly  did  not  hurt  to  hear 


*To  the  emperor,  who  commented  that  Entfuhrung  had  "very  many  notes,"  Mozart  observed 
that  it  had  "exactly  the  necessary  number,  your  majesty." 
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Haydn's  comment  that,  "Before  God  and  as  an  honest  man  I  tell  you  that  your  son  is 
the  greatest  composer  known  to  me  either  in  person  or  by  name,"  this  on  the  occasion 
of  a  readthrough  of  several  string  quartets  newly  completed  and  dedicated  by  Mozart 
to  the  older  composer.  The  next  night,  as  he  reported  in  a  letter  dated  February  16  to 
Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl  in  Salzburg,  Leopold  attended  a  concert  at  which  he  heard 
his  son  perform  "a  glorious  concerto,  which  he  composed  for  the  Paradis  to  [lnach'] 
Paris,"  and  which  moved  Leopold  to  tears  for  "hearing  so  clearly  all  the  interplay  of 
the  instruments."  For  a  long  while  this  was  believed  to  be  the  present  B-flat  concerto, 
K.456,  but  this  view  has  been  reduced  to  conjecture.*  So  apart  from  Mozart's  catalog- 
entry  date  of  September  30,  1784,  we  have  only  the  music  of  this  very  beautiful,  re- 
strained, and  yet  heartfelt  work  to  tell  us  anything  at  all — which  is,  of  course,  a  great 
deal. 

Like  the  piano  concerto  K.450,  which  preceded  it  by  half  a  year,  and  like  Mozart's 
last  work  in  this  genre,  the  contemplative  K.595,  completed  in  1791,  the  present  con- 
certo is  in  the  warmly  relaxed  key  of  B-flat.  K.456  opens  with  a  marchlike  theme 
whose  successive  phrases  make  immediately  apparent  just  how  central  is  the  alterna- 
tion of  winds  and  strings  to  Mozart's  conception.  The  second  theme  is  readily  identifi- 
able, beginning  with  a  turn  figure  in  thirds,  exploiting  the  reedy  sound  of  oboes.  But 
even  more  important  are  the  relatively  brief  materials  that  precede  and  follow  this 
theme,  the  first  skewing  gently  syncopated  winds  against  a  cushion  of  strings,  the 
second  lyrically  canonic  and  gently  breathed.  Both  these  ideas  are  extraordinary  for 
their  sense  of  space  and  their  ease  of  expression,  aspects  upon  which  the  soloist  can 
embellish  and  broadly  expand  at  the  corresponding  points  in  the  second  exposition, 
the  one  in  which  the  piano  enters  to  join  the  orchestra.  The  piano  is  given  its  own  new 
theme  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development,  but  the  moments  to  listen  for  as  this 
movement  continues  must  also  include  the  three-measure,  stop-motion  woodwind 
assertion  that  leads  in  the  recapitulation,  and  the  way  in  which  the  orchestra  reclaims 
our  attention  following  the  soloist's  cadenza. 

An  aura  of  melancholy  pervades  the  Andante;  Girdlestone  observed  that  its  theme 
"expresses  despair  carried  almost  to  a  point  of  physical  suffering,  but  without  agita- 
tion, without  a  hint  of  rebellion."  The  key  is  G  minor,  the  relative  minor  of  B-flat,  but 
the  immediate  and  emphatic  change  of  mood  at  once  suggests  a  key  more  distantly 
removed  from  the  opening  Allegro.  Mozart  writes  a  theme  with  variations — for  him  a 
somewhat  unusual  procedure — and  perhaps  it  is  the  basically  non-developmental 
aspect  of  this  form  that  contributes  to  the  sense  of  resignation  hinted  at  by  Girdle- 
stone.  Again  the  contrast  between  strings  and  winds  is  a  primary  concern,  but  here 


*MariaTheresia  von  Paradis  (1759-1824)  was  a  blind  pianist,  organist,  composer,  and  singer 
who  studied  piano  with  Mozart's  rival  Leopold  Kozeluch,  met  the  Mozart  family  in  August 
1783  during  Wolfgang's  visit  with  Constanze  to  Salzburg  (at  which  time  Mozart  may  have 
promised  her  a  concerto),  toured  Europe  extensively  in  1783  and  1784,  and  was  for  a  while,  in 
1777-78,  temporarily  cured  of  her  affliction  by  Anton  Mesmer,  the  "magnetist"  and  inventor  of 
hypnosis.  A  special  system  of  musical  "notation"  was  invented  for  her  whereby  differently- 
shaped  pegs  stuck  into  a  board  helped  her  distinguish  the  pitch  and  duration  of  notes.  Mozart's 
catalog  date  for  K.456,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  press  reports  and  Mile.  Paradis'  tour 
itinerary,  has  been  used  to  argue  against  the  possibility  that  this  concerto  could  have  reached 
her  in  time  to  be  performed  in  Paris  (Leopold's  odd  choice  of  the  German  preposition  unach" 
suggests  that  a  concerto  may  have  been  sent  to  her  at  Paris,  or  forwarded  to  her  through  Paris, 
for  performance  elsewhere);  on  the  other  hand,  Mozart  sometimes  made  his  catalog  entries 
after  the  fact  and  may  have  got  the  date  wrong.  But  there  is  no  definite  evidence  of  a  Mozart 
piano  concerto  being  performed  on  "the  Paradis'"  tour  around  that  time  anyway,  and  his 
catalog  does  not  list  a  dedicatee  for  this  work,  as  it  does  for  several  others.  So  this  rather  in- 
teresting detective  story  ends  with  its  original  question  still  unanswered. 
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the  unaccompanied  piano  also  plays  an  important  part  as  the  movement  proceeds. 
The  central  variation  is  densely  scored,  combined  winds  and  strings  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  soloist's  phrases.  The  fourth  variation  is  in  the  major  mode  but  gives 
way  once  more  to  the  minor  for  the  last  variation,  in  which  the  piano  emphasizes 
high-register  octaves,  the  only  way  it  can  make  itself  heard  against  the  plaintive  cries 
of  the  full  orchestra.  The  final  pages  are  stark,  and  even  more  startling  in  their  ex- 
traordinary (again)  use  of  dissonance  than  what  has  preceded,  so  that  even  a  short- 
lived attempt  on  the  soloist's  part  to  summon  back  G  major  remains  futile  in  its  effort 
to  alleviate  the  pain  and  insecurity  of  the  closing  measures. 

Aside  from  an  agitated  central  episode  which  takes  B  minor  as  its  starting  point  and 
whose  mood  argues  successfully  against  an  expected  return  of  the  6/8  hunting  theme, 
the  rondo  finale  is  elegant,  good-natured,  and  generally  well-behaved.  Yet  this  move- 
ment is  at  the  same  time  engagingly  lively,  and  Mozart's  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
keeps  surfacing  to  remind  us  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  tribulations  of  the  Andante 
are  past. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leip- 
zig on  November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had 
changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a  piece  of 
real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family's  conversion  to 
Lutheranism;  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protestant 
Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  began  composing  the  Italian  Symphony  while  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and 
spring  of  1831;  he  sketched  it  out  rapidly  but  never  allowed  publication  in  his  lifetime.  Although 
the  "official"  date  of  completion  is  March  13,  1833,  Mendelssohn  kept  saying  he  intended  to 
rework  it  again  before  allowing  it  out  of  his  hands  permanently.  Its  first  performance  took  place 
in  London  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  May  13,  1833.  Carl  Bergmann  and  the 
Germania  Musical  Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
phony at  the  Melodeon  in  Boston  on  November  1,  1851.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  BSO  per- 
formances in  October  1884,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August 
1936,  and  Carl  St.  Clair  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  26,  1989.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  under- 
took the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was  somewhat 
grander  than  most,  extending  from  early  May  1830  to  late  June  1832  and  including 
months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London  (he  had  already  spent  some  eight 
months  in  the  British  isles  in  1829).  He  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  his  travel  impres- 
sions have  been  preserved  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  published  (in  bowdlerized 
form — a  new  authentic  edition  is  much  needed)  by  his  younger  brother  Paul  and  his 
eldest  son  Carl  after  Felix's  death.  His  account  of  travel  experiences,  sightseeing,  and 
visits  (including  a  stop  in  Weimar  for  a  visit  with  the  elderly  Goethe;  how  many 
twenty-one-year-old  tourists  could  have  done  that?)  is  a  delightful  one,  with  reports 
here  and  there  of  musical  plans. 
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"...he  elicited  vibrant,  robust 
performances  from  the  original- 
instruments  orchestra,  which 
played  spicily  and  with  precision 
and  polish."        — The  New  York  Times 
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From  Rome  on  December  20,  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instru- 
mental music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of 
some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question 
were  the  ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  Scottish)  and  Italian  symphonies,  num- 
bered three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonic  out- 
put. The  first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a  reaction  to  his  visit  to  Scotland 
the  year  before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of  his  new  experiences  in  Rome 
and,  later,  Naples. 

Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off 
to  visit  the  villa  and  gardens  atTivoli  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though 
the  weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that 
he  had  nearly  completed  some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to 
assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  Surely  it 
seems  unlikely  for  a  composer  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  symphonies 
(the  names  come  from  Mendelssohn  himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  happened.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal 
shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is  fundamentally  in  A  minor  but  ends  in  the 
major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in  the  minor.  He  remained  in  Rome 
through  Easter  in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the  traditional  liturgical  music 
of  the  Papal  choir,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the  beautiful  weather  drove  away  the 
"misty  Scottish  mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that  symphony  for  the  time  being.  We 
may  presume  that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all  the  stimuli,  however,  for  when 
he  reached  Naples  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his  cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgis- 
nacht  (a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem,  which  he  had  worked  on  most  of  the  winter)  should 
be  completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather  held,  adding,  "If  I  continue  in  my  pres- 
ent mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony  also  in  Italy,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  a 
famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the  fruits  of  this  winter." 

Since  the  Italian  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect 
works,  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  about  letting  it  out  of  his  hands  and  his  constantly 
feeling  the  need  to  revise  it  are  hard  to  credit  today,  but  whatever  faults — real  or 
imagined — the  composer  found  in  the  score  resulted  in  its  appearance  only  after  his 
premature  death.  Then,  over  a  brief  period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previ- 
ously withheld  by  the  composer  were  at  last  published  (although  a  great  deal  of  his 
work  was  not  printed  even  then,  so  aware  were  his  executors  of  his  careful,  even 
finicky  attitude  toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than  perfectly  finished).  The  last 
work  brought  out  in  the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of  Christmas  piano  pieces  pub- 
lished as  Opus  72;  any  number  after  that  was  added  posthumously,  with  no  regard 
for  the  chronological  order  of  composition.  The  "Opus  90"  of  the  Italian  Symphony 
gives  a  misleadingly  false  impression  of  its  being  a  late  work,  whereas  it  is  actually,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  early  orchestral  scores  of  this  incredibly  preco- 
cious artist. 

The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to 
identify  this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never 
stops  or  slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring  in 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  exposition  the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly 
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romantic  moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As 
is  usually  the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat  sign 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely  essential, 
since  the  first  ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe  and  then  in  the  strings — a  soar- 
ing-upward that  settles  gracefully  down  to  the  cadence — which  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  coda.  The  second  time  through  the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  develop- 
ment, this  passage  is  omitted.  Much  of  the  development  is  based  on  a  new  idea  treated 
imitatively  in  the  strings  with  punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert 
the  importance  of  the  main  theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitu- 
lated in  place  of  the  romantic  moment  for  the  clarinet  in  the  exposition,  and  the  coda 
works  all  of  the  preceding  materials  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first 
ending  in  a  wonderfully  imaginative  web. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  butTovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession 
through  the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to 
Naples).  The  opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather 
somber  march-like  theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of 
graceful  themes,  with  a  light  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by 
violin  and  flute  scales  in  the  Trio.  The  Saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity, 
from  the  orchestral  trills  and  punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure,  through  the 
unison  statement  of  the  basic  rhythm,  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is 
that  Mendelssohn  begins  in  the  minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses 
to  yield,  even  in  the  very  last  measures,  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy 
and  the  brilliant  orchestration  of  the  whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activ- 
ity, bring  on  a  conclusion  that,  for  all  its  surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that 
Mendelssohn  ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty-two  to 
twenty-four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the  over- 
ture to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his  mature  pow- 
ers. And  though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  been  an  old  man,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around  to  them  as  he 
hoped,  could  have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense  of  youth  that 
we  find  in  this  score. 

— S.L. 
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Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson 

One  of  England's  most  distinguished  singers,  tenor  Anthony  Rolfe 
Johnson  appears  with  the  major  orchestras  and  festivals  in  the  leading 
European  capitals;  in  America  he  has  sung  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Symphony,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  One  of  Britain's  finest  Handel  singers,  he  has 
been  acclaimed  for  his  recordings  of  Am  and  Galatea,  Saul,  Hercules, 
Jeptha,  Alexanders  Feast,  Esther,  Solomon,  Semele,  and  Messiah.  Also  in 
demand  as  an  interpreter  of  Bach,  he  has  recorded  the  Evangelist  in 
both  the  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  Passions.  In  1990  his  recordings  in- 
cluded Haydn's  Die  Jahreszeiten  and  Die  Schbpfung,  and  Mozart's 
Idomeneo,  Die  Zauberflote,  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito.  Since  his  debut  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival 
as  Fenton  in  Falstaff,  Mr.  Rolfe  Johnson  has  appeared  with  all  the  major  opera  companies  in 
Great  Britain.  His  operatic  appearances  have  also  included  Geneva  Opera,  Netherlands  Opera, 
the  Salzburg  and  Aix-en- Prove  nee  festivals,  Hamburg,  Zurich,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Monnaie  in  Brussels,  in  roles  ranging  from  Monteverdi's  Ulysses  and  Orfeo  and  Mozart's  Don 
Ottavio,  Tamino,  Ferrando,  and  Belmonte  to  Debussy's  Pelleas  and  Britten's  Albert  Herring 
and  Aschenbach.  A  gifted  recitalist,  he  has  sung  a  wide  song  repertoire  throughout  Europe, 
with  a  debut  at  the  Vienna  Musikverein  in  1989.  In  1991  he  records  three  albums  of  English 
song  for  Hyperion.  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson's  1990-91  season  has  included  concerts  in  London, 
Paris,  Salzburg,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  appearances  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  a  return  to  Netherlands  Opera  as  Monteverdi's  Ulysses,  and  Salzburg  Festival  per- 
formances as  Idomeneo  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  atTanglewood  in  1985. 


Frederica  von  Stade 

A  noted  interpreter  of  the  bel  canto  and  French  literature,  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  is  also  renowned  as  Mozart's  Cherubino, 
Idamante,  and  Sextus  and  Strauss'  Octavian.  Her  career  began  when 
she  received  a  contract  from  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  during  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions.  Since  her  Met  debut  in  1970  she  has  sung  nearly  all 
of  her  important  roles  with  that  company,  as  well  as  with  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  other  leading  American  theaters. 
In  Europe,  new  productions  have  been  mounted  for  her  at  La  Scala, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  When 
La  Scala  and  the  Paris  Opera  visited  the  United  States  during  the 
Bicentennial,  she  was  the  only  American  to  appear  as  a  guest  with  both  companies.  She  is 
invited  regularly  to  appear  with  the  world's  top  orchestras  and  conductors  and  has  made  more 
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than  three  dozen  recordings,  including  complete  operas,  aria  albums,  symphonic  works,  solo 
recital  programs,  and  crossover  albums.  She  recently  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  holding  first 
and  second  places  simultaneously  on  the  national  sales  charts,  with  EMI/Angel's  Showboat  and 
Telarc's  The  Sound  of  Music.  Ms.  von  Stade  has  appeared  regularly  on  television,  including 
several  "Live  From  the  Met"  telecasts,  the  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  production  of  La  Cenerentola, 
the  holiday  special  "Christmas  with  Flicka,"  and  the  PBS  special  "Flicka  and  Friends."  She 
holds  honorary  doctorates  from  Yale  University,  Boston  University,  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  her  alma  mater,  the  Mannes  School  of  Music.  In  1983  she  was  hon- 
ored at  the  White  House  with  an  award  recognizing  her  significant  contribution  to  the  arts. 
Ms.  von  Stade  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October  1977  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Bene- 
dict; she  has  recorded  Ravel's  Sheherazade,  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  CBS  Masterworks.  She  will  appear  in  recital  at 
Tanglewood's  Theatre-Concert  Hall  this  Wednesday,  July  17. 


Renee  Fleming 

In  recent  seasons,  soprano  Renee  Fleming  has  emerged  as  a  leading 
operatic  artist.  A  winner  of  the  1988  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Auditions  and  the  1990  Richard  Tucker  Award,  Ms.  Fleming  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  March  1991  as  the  Countess  in  Mozart's 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  which  served  also  as  her  debut  role  with  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  the  Opera  Bastille  in  Paris,  the  Spoleto  Festivals  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires.  She  has  also  triumphed  as  Anne  Trulove  in  The  Rake's 
Progress,  Micaela  in  Carmen,  the  Governess  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
Pamina  in  The  Magic  Flute,  Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni,  and,  in  a  new 
production  shared  by  the  Seattle  Opera  and  Houston  Grand  Opera,  in  the  title  role  of  Dvorak's 
Rusalha.  Ms.  Fleming's  debut  with  London's  Royal  Opera  was  as  Glauce  in  a  new  production  of 
Medea.  Her  New  York  City  Opera  debut  as  Mimi  in  La  boheme  won  her  that  company's  Debut 
Artist  Award  in  1989  and  the  opening  performance  the  following  season,  again  as  the  Coun- 
tess. A  frequent  oratorio  and  concert  soloist,  Ms.  Fleming  has  performed  many  classical  and 
contemporary  works.  She  recently  made  her  Paris  recital  debut  in  a  special  concert  in  the 
Crillon  Hotel.  A  graduate  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Ms.  Fleming  won  a  Fulbright  grant 
enabling  her  to  study  in  Germany,  after  which  she  attended  the  American  Opera  Center  at  the 
Juilliard  School;  she  continues  her  studies  in  New  York  with  Beverley  Johnson.  The  recipient 
of  numerous  other  awards,  including  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  International  Singing  Competition 
in  Belgium,  she  appeared  twice  on  PBS  this  past  season:  on  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center'"s 
Pavarotti  Plus,  and  on  the  PBS  telecast  of  the  Richard  Tucker  Gala.  Ms.  Fleming  is  making  her 
Boston  Symphony  debut  with  this  performance  oildomeneo  atTanglewood. 


Hildegard  Behrens 

Soprano  Hildegard  Behrens  has  appeared  with  virtually  every  major 
opera  house  and  orchestra  of  international  stature.  Her  1990-91  season 
included  appearances  at  the  Munich  State  Opera,  the  Met,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  as  well  as  recordings  oiThe  Flying 
Dutchman  and  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  Highlights  of  her  career  attest  to 
her  accomplishments.  In  1976  she  made  several  important  debuts, 
singing  Giorgetta  in  //  tabarro  at  the  Met  and  Leonore  in  Fidelio  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  performing  in  Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova  at  the 
National  Theatre  of  Prague.  During  the  summer  of  1977  she  made  her 
Salzburg  Festival  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Salome,  in  a  new  production 
conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  recorded  by  EMI.  In  1979  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  in 
the  title  role  of  Ariadne  aufNaxos  under  the  baton  of  Karl  Bohm.  Following  her  1983  Bayreuth 
debut  as  Briinnhilde  under  Sir  Georg  Sold  she  received  tremendous  acclaim  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  her  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde;  these  engagements  established  her  as  a  leading  Wagnerian 
soprano.  Also  a  distinguished  soloist  with  orchestra,  Ms.  Behrens  has  performed  with  major 
orchestras  and  conductors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  audio  and  laser  disc  recordings 
include  Wagner's  Ring  with  Levine,  Berg's  Wozzeck  with  Abbado,  Salome  with  Karajan,  Der  Freischiitz 
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with  Kubelik,  Fidelio  with  Solti,  and  Strauss'  Elektra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Born  in  Oldenburg,  Germany,  Hildegard  Behrens  graduated  from  law  school  in 
Freiburg,  where  she  subsequently  studied  voice  at  the  conservatory.  She  then  joined  the 
Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein  in  Diisseldorf,  where  she  was  discovered  by  Herbert  von  Karajan. 
Ms.  Behrens  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in  1982,  as  Leonore  in  Fidelio; 
her  most  recent  appearances  with  the  orchestra  were  as  Strauss'  Salome  this  past  April,  and  as 
soloist  in  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  atTanglewood  last  weekend. 


Douglas  Johnson 

Born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  tenor  Douglas  Johnson  graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  went  to  Europe  to  join  the  Aachen 
Opera  in  1984.  There  he  drew  attention  with  his  first  Belmonte  in 
Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  which  brought  him  a  contract  as 
first  lyric  tenor  in  Hannover  beginning  in  1986.  Engagements  followed 
at  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  Summer  Festival,  then  in  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  and  Frankfurt.  Mr.  Johnson  made  his  Salzburg  Festival  debut 
as  Der  junge  Mann  in  the  highly  acclaimed  1987  Levine/Ponnelle 
production  of  Schoenberg's  Moses  undAron.  Salzburg  reinvited  him  for 
Idomeneo  in  1990  and  1991 ;  in  May  1991  he  sang  Ferrando  and  the  title 
role  in  Ilrepastore  in  Salzburg  Festival  productions  touring  Japan.  A  winner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions  in  1983,  Mr.  Johnson  joined  Frankfurt  Opera  in  1988;  at  present  he  appears 
as  a  guest  at  the  opera  houses  in  Vienna,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Munich.  Besides  his  work  in 
opera,  Mr.  Johnson  pursues  a  successful  concert  career.  He  has  performed  works  such  as 
Handel's  Messiah,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Britten's  War  Requiem,  and  the  Bach  oratorios  with  various 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  is  scheduled  to  make  his  Berlin  Philharmonic 
debut  in  1991.  Recent  recordings  have  included  the  role  of  Polidoro  in  Lafinta  semplice  on 
Philips,  and,  for  Sony  Classics,  the  title  role  in  Gazzanigra's  Don  Giovanni,  which  will  also  be 
videorecorded.  Mr.  Johnson  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  this  Tanglewood 
performance  of  Idomeneo. 


John  Horton  Murray 

A  graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  John 
Horton  Murray  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Young  Artist  Develop- 
ment Program  at  the  beginning  of  the  1990-91  season.  He  grew  up  in 
West  Berlin,  where  his  father  is  a  Kammersanger  with  the  Deutsche 
Oper.  At  the  Met  this  season,  Mr.  Murray's  responsibilities  included  the 
Third  Esquire  in  Parsifal,  Mitrane  in  Semiramide ,  the  Innkeeper  and  the 
Major  Domo  in  Der  Rosenhavalier,  and  the  Third  Jew  in  Salome,  the  role 
he  sang  for  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  past  April.  He  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  this  season's  first  performance  of  Boris 
Godunov,  as  Boyar  in  Attendance.  Mr.  Murray  has  been  heard  on  radio 
in  thirteen  nationally  broadcast  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  performances.  He  has  also  appeared 
as  a  featured  soloist  on  a  national  PBS  broadcast  of  Bach's  Magnificat,  and  he  has  given  hun- 
dreds of  performances  as  the  Italian  tenor  Ubaldo  Piangi  in  the  Broadway  production  of  An- 
drew Lloyd  Weber's  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera.  This  past  March  he  performed  the  role  of  Max  in 
Der  Freischiitz  with  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York,  following  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Murray  made  his  Lincoln  Center  debut  in  the  spring  of  1990,  as 
a  winner  in  the  Musician's  Emergency  Fund  Showcase.  His  other  opera  awards  have  included 
two  National  Institute  for  Music  Theater  prizes:  the  1988  George  London  Award,  and  a  three- 
year  Sullivan  Grant.  He  was  a  national  finalist  in  the  1989  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Coun- 
cil Auditions. 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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James  Courtney 

Hailed  as  an  opera,  recital,  and  concert  artist,  bass  James  Courtney  has 
a  repertoire  encompassing  music  of  Schubert,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Puccini, 
Strauss,  and  Copland.  During  the  1990-91  season  he  appeared  in 
Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of  Rigoletto,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Boris 
Godunov,  Salome,  La  traviata,  and  Faust.  In  April  he  appeared  as  Wotan 
in  Die  Walkilre  with  Kansas  City  Opera.  Other  engagements  included 
appearances  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony,  Alabama  Symphony, 
and  Puerto  Rico  Symphony.  He  sang  the  role  of  Leporello  in  the  Met's 
outdoor  park  performances  of  Don  Giovanni  this  summer.  Next  season 
he  appears  in  Met  productions  of  Billy  Budd,  Derfliegende  Hollander, 
Cosifan  tutte,  Tannhduser,  and  Elektra.  He  also  travels  to  Milwaukee,  to  sing  in  Florentine  Opera's 
production  of  Romeo  et  Juliette.  A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Courtney  studied  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  made  his  professional  debut  with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic.  A  finalist 
in  the  1974  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions,  he  participated  in  the  Merola  Opera  Program, 
making  his  west  coast  debut  as  Don  Basilio  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1979,  in  La  Gioconda,  and  has  also  sung  with  numerous  other  American  com- 
panies, as  well  as  at  Wolf  Trap.  A  frequent  guest  with  Canadian  music  organizations  and  a 
frequent  soloist  with  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  Mr.  Courtney  has  also  appeared  with 
numerous  North  American  orchestras.  Besides  Mozart  and  Schubert,  his  recital  programs 
feature  Shakespearean  songs,  folk  music  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  Copland's  Old  American 
Songs.  Mr.  Courtney  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Idomeneo  atTanglewood. 


David  Kneuss 

With  his  staging  of  Pique  Dame  atTanglewood  last  summer,  David  Kneuss  marked  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  first  staged  opera  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  Tosca 
with  Shirley  Verrett  and  Sherrill  Milnes  in  1980.  This  was  followed  in  consecutive  years  by 
scenes  from  Boris  Godunov  with  Nicolai  Ghiaurov,  Fidelio  with  Hildegard  Behrens  and  James 
McCracken,  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  with  Marilyn  Home,  Benita  Valente,  and  Erie  Mills,  Berlioz's 
Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  Jon  Garrison,  and  Sylvia  McNair,  and  a  staging  of 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Edith  Mathis  and  Benjamin  Luxon.  Following  that  St.  Matthew, 
Mr.  Kneuss  experimented  further  with  the  concert/opera  format:  with  another  Orfeo,  in  Col- 
umbus, in  which  the  late  Jan  DeGaetani  fulfilled  a  lifelong  wish  to  sing  the  role  of  Orfeo  in  a 
staged  production;  with  a  production  of  Carmen  created  for  Victor  Borge,  blending  Mr.  Borge's 
conducting  ability  and  gift  of  entertainment  to  the  delight  of  audiences  on  the  west  coast  and 
in  Texas;  and  with  an  afternoon  of  spirituals  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Jessye 
Norman,  which  appeared  earlier  this  season  on  PBS  and  has  also  been  released  on  video- 
cassette.  Currently  in  his  thirteenth  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Mr.  Kneuss  recently 
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assumed  the  position  of  executive  stage  director  with  that  company.  He  continues  to  direct 
revivals  of  many  Met  productions;  last  fall  he  staged  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production  of  La  boheme 
with  Mirella  Freni  and  Placido  Domingo  for  the  opening  night  of  the  Met's  1990-91  season. 
Mr.  Kneuss  has  also  created  productions  for  a  number  of  other  American  opera  companies, 
including  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  Columbus,  as  well  as  for  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino. 
His  most  recent  Boston  Symphony  project  was  a  concert  staging  of  Strauss'  Salome  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  past  April,  with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role. 


It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  opera  Idomeneo  without  paying  respect  to  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle  (1932-1988),  the  great  opera  director/producer/scene  designer  who 
reintroduced  this  magnificent  work  to  the  opera  world.  Most  of  us  owe  our  under- 
standing of  Idomeneo  to  Jean-Pierre's  brilliant  creative  insight  and  inexhaustible 
scholarship.  I  hope  he  would  be  proud  of  our  work.  I  dedicate  this  production  to 
his  memory. 

David  Kneuss 


John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
began  in  1980  with  Mr.  Deegan's  design  for  the  Tanglewood  production  oiTosca.  Since  then, 
the  couple  has  collaborated  on  designs  for  nearly  three  dozen  other  productions,  including  ten 
more  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  most  recent  having  included  Tchaikovsky's 
Pique  Dame  at  Tanglewood  last  summer  and  Strauss'  Salome  at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  April. 
Their  many  design  credits  also  include  sets,  costumes,  and  lighting  for  such  geographically 
widespread  companies  as  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Iceland  National  Opera,  the  Opera 
Company  of  Boston,  and  Atlanta  Opera,  as  well  as  a  three-week  stint  aboard  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  as  designers  for  a  Theater  Guild  cruise  from  Sydney  to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  produc- 
tion of  Flotow's  Martha  at  the  New  York  City  Opera  last  fall.  In  addition  to  working  with  Mr. 
Deegan,  Ms.  Conly  designs  costumes  for  opera,  dance,  theater,  and  television.  Mr.  Deegan 
made  his  Broadway  debut  as  lighting  designer  for  The  Circle;  he  also  designed  the  lighting  for 
Shadowlands,  which  opened  on  Broadway  last  fall. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
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direction  of  Bernard  Haitink.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long  International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto, 
performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms,  and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and 
participating  in  the  festival's  closing  performance,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
"Mary  Bozzuti 

Patricia  Cox 
"Deanna  Grayson 

Sandra  C.  Hammond 

Lois  Hearn 

Malindajulien 

Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 

Sarah  Jane  Liberman 

Barbara  S.  MacDonald 
1  Margaret  Morrison 
"Michele  Patzakis 

Sarah  J.  Robinson 

Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Deborah  L.  Speer 

Tricia  Wells 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
"Marianne  Bindig 
Barbara  Clemens 
Maria  Favorito 
Paula  Folkman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 


Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Snider 

Elizabeth  Wallace  Taylor 
Dianne  Terp 
Judith  Tierney 
Sue  Wilcox 
Leslie  Ann  Wisdom 
*Xin  Wei  Zhang 


Tenors 

Edward  A.  Ajhar 
*Tom  Allen 

Brad  W.  Amidon 

John  C.  Barr 

William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
*Richard  Clement 

Wayne  Curtis 

Reginald  Didham 

J.  Todd  Fernandez 

Edward  Kiradjieff 

Henry  Lussier 

Larry  Mynatt 
*Sanghoon  Oak 

Daniel  A.  O'Brien 

Tony  Pangan 

Roger  H.  Randall 

Richard  Harmon  Witter 


Basses 

*Jeffrey  Adelson 

*Martin  Bruns 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Stephen  Falbel 

*Kenneth  Goodson 
Mark  Haberman 
David  K.  Kim 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 
Rene  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Terry  L.  Ward 

Virginia  S.  Hecker, 

Manager 
Judith  Gordon, 

Rehearsal  Pianist 


*Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellow 


Two  decades  in  the 
service  of  music 


For  the  past  twenty  years  Morning  pro  musica  has  been  offering  a  greater 
understanding,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music  and  musicians  to  public 
radio  listeners.  Originating  in  Boston  at  WGBH  89. 7 'fin,  every  day  from 
0700  to  noon,  the  program  is  an  innovative  blend  of  music,  news  and 
commentary.  Robert  J.  Lurtsema's  7  day  per  week  dedication  as  host  and 
executive  producer  is  legendary.  Under  his  guidance  the  program  has  become 

a  revered  institution. 


Morning  pro  musica  is  broadcast  on  public  radio  stations  in  New  York  and 

New  England.  Tanglewood  Previews,  a  regular  summertime  feature, 

continues  a  long,  close  relationship  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  can  be 

heard  in  the  Tanglewood  region  on  Albany 's  WAMC  at  90.3  fin. 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 


John  Nelson 

This  year,  John  Nelson  records  major  repertoire  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  EMI,  Virgin  Classics,  Erato,  Sony,  and  Decca/Argo,  including 
such  works  as  Verdi's  Requiem,  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict,  Handel's 
Semele  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Samuel  Ramey,  and  a  baroque  album 
with  Wynton  Marsalis  and  Ms.  Battle.  In  the  past  eighteen  months,  he 
has  led  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Czech  Philhar- 
monic, Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  London  Philharmonic.  For- 
merly music  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  he  completed  his 
tenth  and  final  year  as  music  director  of  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis 
with  a  new  production  of  Eugene  Onegin.  Opera  has  always  figured 
strongly  in  Mr.  Nelson's  interests.  His  career  was  launched  in  1972  when  he  led  the  first  New 
York  performance  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  at  Carnegie  Hall;  engagements  to  conduct  that  work 
followed  immediately  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  Grand  Theatre  in  Geneva.  One 
of  the  world's  leading  Berlioz  conductors,  he  is  currently  completing  a  cycle  in  France  of  all 
Berlioz's  orchestral  music  and  will  conduct  a  new  production  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  Geneva 
this  year.  Mr.  Nelson's  versatility  also  extends  to  earlier  music,  particularly  Bach  and  Handel, 
whose  300th  anniversaries  he  celebrated  with  Carnegie  Hall  concerts  in  1985.  During  the 
1989-90  season  he  recorded  an  album  of  Bach  arias  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Itzhak  Perlman, 
to  be  released  this  Christmas.  Mr.  Nelson  has  conducted  major  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  season  he  conducts  over  30,000  choristers  in  a  Concert  for  Peace  in  Estonia.  In 
1993  he  will  be  the  first  American  to  conduct  a  Requiem  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  at  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  bombing  of  Dresden  by  the  Allied  Forces.  Mr.  Nelson  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  1981  atTanglewood. 


Imogen  Cooper 

Imogen  Cooper  was  born  in  London  and,  at  age  twelve,  amid  consider- 
able controversy,  went  to  study  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  for  six  years 
with  Jacques  Fevrier  and  Yvonne  Lefebure,  winning  the  Premier  Prix 
there  in  1967.  In  1969  she  won  the  Mozart  Memorial  Prize  in  London, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  particularly  close  relationship  with 
the  Mozart  concertos,  her  interpretations  of  which  have  won  her  a 
unique  position  among  the  younger  generation  of  pianists.  She  has 
appeared  with  all  the  major  British  orchestras  and  has  played  regularly 
at  London's  Promenade  Concerts  since  her  television  debut  in  1975.  In 
that  year  she  was  the  first  British  pianist,  and  also  the  first  woman,  to 
appear  in  the  South  Bank  Piano  Series.  She  is  also  the  first  British  pianist  to  have  given  an 
all-Schubert  recital  in  the  annual  Schubertiade  at  Hohenems,  Austria.  As  an  international 
artist,  Ms.  Cooper's  career  expanded  rapidly  in  the  1980s;  she  made  her  American  debut  in 
1984,  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Kurt  Sanderling.  Recent  chamber  music 
activities  have  included  Lieder  recitals  with  Sarah  Walker  and  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  and  a 
tour  of  Italy  with  cellist  Lynn  Harrell.  Her  appearances  have  also  included  recitals  in  Tokyo,  a 
tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  performance  at  the  Proms  with  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and,  in 
January  1991,  her  debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Simon  Rattle.  Ms.  Cooper  estab- 
lished her  affinity  for  Schubert  with  a  highly  acclaimed  cycle  given  in  London  and  Amsterdam 
in  1985.  Her  recordings  include  Schubert  piano  works,  Mozart's  Double  and  Triple  piano 
concertos  with  Alfred  Brendel,  and  Mozart's  D  minor  concerto,  K.466.  Ms.  Cooper  is  making 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  her  Tanglewood  appearance  this  week. 
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1992  Tanglewood  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1992  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1992. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1992  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31, 1992. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1992  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  1  : 
1992  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1992  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State. 


Zip 


Telephone 
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BOSTON 


POPS    AT    TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON    POPS    ORCHESTRA 

JOHN    WILLIAMS,    CONDUCTOR 

1  06th    SEASON 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fun< 
Tuesday  evening,  July  16,  1 991 ,  at  8:30 


In  1990  John  Williams  celebrated  his  tenth  anniversary  as  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  January  1980,  he  was  named 
nineteenth  conductor  of  the  ensemble  since  its  founding  in  1885. 
Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended  UCLA,  studied  composition 
privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  attended  the  Juilliard 
School,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He 
worked  as  a  jazz  pianist  before  beginning  his  career  in  the  film  stu- 
dios, where  he  worked  with  such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann, 
Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for 
many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two  Emmys  for  his 
work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than 
seventy  films,  including  Home  Alone,  Presumed  Innocent,  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Always,  Stanley  and  Iris,  The  Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  The  Witches  ofEastwick, 
E.  T.  {the  Ejctra-Terrestrial),  the  Indiana  Jones  trilogy,  Superman,  Close  Encounters  of  the 
Third  Kind,  the  Star  Wars  trilogy,  Jaws,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He  has  received  twenty- 
eight  Academy  Award  nominations  and  has  been  awarded  four  Oscars  and  fifteen  Gram- 
mies,  as  well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records.  His  most  recent  Oscar  was  for  Best 
Original  Score  for  a  Motion  Picture,  for  E.T.  In  1991  he  received  two  Academy  Award  nom- 
inations, for  the  score  to  Home  Alone  and  the  song  "Somewhere  in  My  Memory"  from  that 
film.  In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces,  includ- 
ing two  symphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto  and  violin  concerto  recorded  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  composed  his  clarinet  concerto  for  Michele  Zukofsky,  who  gave 
the  first  performance  in  April. 

The  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies,  more 
than  any  non-pop  album  in  recording  history.  Many  of  Mr.  Williams'  film  scores  have  been 
recorded,  and  he  has  led  a  series  of  highly  acclaimed  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Their  most  recent  recordings  include  an  all-Gershwin  album  entitled  Pops  by 
George,  Music  of  the  Night,  an  album  of  contemporary  and  classic  show  tunes,  a  collection 
of  favorite  marches  entitled  /  Love  a  Parade,  and,  for  future  release,  an  album  of  John 
Williams'  music  for  the  films  of  Steven  Spielberg. 


Principal  clarinet  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Michele  Zuk- 
ovsky has  appeared  as  an  orchestral  soloist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Ventura  and  Pasadena  symphonies,  the  California 
and  Pasadena  chamber  symphonies,  and  with  orchestras  in  Wash- 
ington. With  the  Philharmonic,  she  has  been  soloist  in  concertos  by 
Mozart,  Hindemith,  Nielsen,  Corigliano  (west  coast  premiere),  Weber 
(Concertino,  which  she  recorded  with  the  orchestra  under  Zubin 
Mehta),  and  Brahms  (world  premiere  of  Luciano  Berio's  orchestra- 
tion of  the  F-minor  Clarinet  Sonata).  Ms.  Zukovsky  performs  with  a 
number  of  chamber  ensembles,  most  notably  the  Sequoia  Quartet, 
with  which  she  has  toured  the  east  coast,  and  L' Ensemble,  a  New  York-based  chamber 
group.  She  has  appeared  in  James  Levine's  Ravinia  Concerts  in  Alice  Tully  Hall,  Concerts 
at  the  Y  in  New  York  with  Jaime  Laredo,  and  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Players. 
Her  festival  credits  include  Marlboro  Music,  Casals,  Sitka  (Alaska),  Spoleto,  Lochinhaus 
(Austria),  Kersholm  (Finland),  and  Mostly  Mozart.  Michele  Zukovsky  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  in  1961  while  still  a  student  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  She 
studied  clarinet  with  her  father,  Kalman  Block,  a  former  principal  with  the  orchestra. 

Born  in  1958  in  Siberia,  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  is  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  She  has  performed 
as  concerto  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and 
many  New  England  orchestras,  as  well  as  in  California  and  North  Carolina. 

Organized  in  1955  in  Deep  River,  Connecticut,  The  Deep  River  Junior  Ancients  and 
Tories  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  performs  a  variety  of  "ancient"  tunes  dating  back  to  the  Civil 
War  and  the  American  Revolution.  Corps  members  are  eight  to  eighteen  years  old,  with  the 
beginners  forming  the  Tories  and  those  of  junior  high  and  high  school  age  forming  the 
Junior  Ancients. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

Tuesday  evening,  July  16,  1991,  at  Tanglewood 


Celebrate  Discovery!  Williams 

Written  for  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  1492  discovery  voyages 


Overture  to  Candide 

Theme  for  Earth  Day 

Hoedown  from  Rodeo 

Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra 

Aria-Elegy-Burlesque 
MICHELE  ZUKOVSKY 


Bernstein 

P.  Williams 

Copland 

Williams 


INTERMISSION 


Wrong  Note  Rag,  from  Wonderful  Town 

Bernstein  on  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York,  from  On  the  Town 
Lonely  Town,  from  On  the  Town 
America,  from  West  Side  Story 

Simple  Song,  from  Mass 

Excerpts  from  Fiddler  on  the  Roof 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar,  violin  solo 

Ashokan  Farewell,  from  The  Civil  War 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar,  violin  solo 


Bernstein-Ramin 
arr.  Ramin 


Bernstein-Kostal 
Bock-Williams 

Ungar-Morley 


Doodletown  Fifers  arr.  Hollenbeck 

The  Deep  River  Junior  Ancients  and  Tories  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 


Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among 
the  American  symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution 
has  paid  nearly  $1  million  annually  to  nearly  one  hundred  pensioners  or  their 
widows.  Pension  Institution  income  is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from 
Open  Rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  from  radio  broadcasts 
through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  Contributions  are  also  made  each 
year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the  players  and  the 
Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams  may  be  heard  on  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records. 

Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  grant  from 
the  Chiles  Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


O     S     T     O     N 


THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
Conductor 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON, 

Associate  Conductor 

Laureate 

RONALD  L.  FELDMAN, 
Assistant  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Max  Winder 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Lucia  Lin 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of 
rotated  seating  within  each 
string  section 

tSubstituting,  Tanglewood  1991 


*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 

*  Si-Jing  Huang 
tJoseph  Conte 
tJoseph  Scheer 

Violas 

Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
Jerome  Lipson 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 

tSusan  Culpo 
fEmily  Bruell 
iDavid  Rubinstein 

Cellos 

Martha  Babcock 

Helene  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Chair 

Sato  Knudsen 
Joel  Moerschel 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
tMiljenko  Sajfar 

Basses 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

*  Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
tNicholas  Tsolainos 

Flutes 

Fenwick  Smith 
+ Elinor  Preble 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Oboes 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Thomas  Martin 
tWilliam  Wrzesien 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 


Bassoons 

Richard  Ranti 
Roland  Small 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Timothy  Morrison 
Steven  Emery 
Peter  Chapman 
tBruce  Hall 

Trombones 

Norman  Bolter 
fLawrence  Isaacson 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Arthur  Press 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 
William  Hudgins 
Fred  Buda 
+Neil  Grover 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Rhythm  Section 

Fred  Buda  — drums 
Bob  Winter  —  piano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Acting  Stage  Managers 

John  D.  Demick 
Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


Tangtewqpd 


Wednesday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
MARTIN  KATZ,  piano 


RESPIGHI 

PUCCINI 

RESPIGHI 

RESPIGHI 

PIZZETTI 


Pioggia 

E  l'uccellino 

E  se  un  giorno  tornasse 

Venitelo  a  vedere 

I  pastori 


SCHUBERT 


An  Silvia,  D.891 

Die  Liebe  hat  gelogen,  D.751 

Geheimes,  D.719 

Nachtstiick  (Wenn  iiber  Berge  sich 

der  Nebel  breitet),  D.672b 
Der  Musensohn,  D.764 


MOZART 


"Giunse  alfin  il  momento . . .  Al  desio,  di  chi  t'adora," 
Rondo  for  soprano,  K.577 


INTERMISSION 


MESSIAEN 


Trois  Melodies 

Pourquoi? 
Le  Sourire 
La  Fiancee  perdue 


HONEGGER 


Petit  Cours  de  morale 

Jeanne 

Adele 

Cecile 

Irene 

Rosemonde 


SATIE 


Trois  Melodies 
La  Statue  de  bronze 
Dapheneo 
Le  Chapelier 


POULENC 


Hotel 

Les  Gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete 


SCHOENBERG 


Three  Brettl-lieder  (Cabaret  Songs) 

Galathea 

Gigerlette 

Aus  dem  Spiegel  von  Arcadia 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  after  each 
group  of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within 
each  group. 


Martin  Katz  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  leading  Italian  composers  wrote  operas  in  a  style 
known  as  verismo  ("realism"),  which  most  often  drew  material  from  the  new  naturalis- 
tic works  of  European  literature,  treating  the  real  lives  of  characters  from  the  lower 
social  strata.  Eventually  the  term  verismo  became  applied  to  operas  of  a  highly  emo- 
tional, even  melodramatic,  cast  by  such  composers  as  Puccini  and  later  Pizzetti  and 
Respighi.  But  all  three  of  these  composers  also  wrote  at  least  a  few  songs  for  voice  and 
piano.  Naturally  the  love  of  vocal  melody  that  served  them  so  well  in  their  operas 
showed  up  in  their  songs,  too,  and  their  ability  to  paint  a  mood  continued  to  stand 
them  in  good  stead.  Best-known  for  his  orchestral  trilogy  The  Pines  of  Rome,  The  Foun- 
tains of  Rome,  and  Roman  Festivals,  Ottorino  Respighi  (1879-1936)  was  exceptionally 
sensitive  to  visual  imagery,  and  his  ability  to  translate  the  imagery  and  mood  of  poems 
into  supple  song  made  him  one  of  the  leading  Italian  song  composers  of  his  genera- 
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tion.  The  operas  of  Giacomo  Puccini  (1858-1924)  were  so  extraordinarily  successful 
that  he  rarely  bothered  composing  anything  else;  E  Vuccellino  dates  from  1899,  which 
puts  it  between  La  boheme  and  Tosca.  Ildebrando  Pizzetti  (1880-1968)  composed  Ipastori 
in  1908  and  later  orchestrated  the  song.  He  had  already  worked  with  the  poet  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  in  creating  the  incidental  score  for  a  stage  play.  D'Annunzio  later  created 
the  libretti  for  Pizzetti's  operas  Fedra  and  Gigliola. 


RESPIGHI 


Pioggia  (Pompily) 

Piovea;  per  le  finestre  spalancate, 
A  quella  tregua  di  osdnati  ardori, 
saliano  dal  giardin  fresche  folate 
d'erbe  risorte  e  di  risorti  fiori. 


It  rained — 

Through  the  wide  open  window  like  waves 

of  obstinate  summer  heat 
Rose  fresh  whiffs  of  the  reborn  grasses  and 

reborn  flowers. 


S'acchetava  il  tumulto  dei  colori 
sotto  il  vel  delle  gocciole  implorate; 
E  intorno  ai  pioppi  ai  frassini  agli  allori 
Beveano  ingorde  le  zolle  assertate. 


Esser  pianta,  esser  foglia,  esser  stello 
E  nell'angoscia  dell'  ardor  (pensavo) 
Cosi  largo  ristoro  aver  dal  cielo! 
Sul  davanzal  protesa  io  gli  arboscelli, 
i  fiori,  l'erbe  guardavo  . . . 
mi  battea  la  pioggia  sui  cappelli. 


The  heat  was  lessening  under  the  veil  of 

the  implored  drops. 
Around  the  poplar,  the  ash  and  the  laurel 

trees 
Thirsty  clods  drank  greedily. 

Would  that  I  were  a  plant,  a  leaf,  a  stem, 
In  the  anguish  of  the  heat,  I  thought, 
Such  great  relief  I  would  receive  from 

the  skies. 
Leaning  far  out  of  the  window 
I  looked  and  looked  upon  the  bushes, 

the  flowers  and  the  grasses. 
The  rain  pattered  down  on  my  hair. 


PUCCINI 


E  l'uccellino  (Fucini) 

E  l'uccellino  canta  sulla  fronda: 
Dormi  tranquillo,  boccuccia  d'amore; 
Piega  laggiu  quella  testina  bionda, 
Delia  tua  mamma  posala  sul  cuore. 

E  l'uccellino  canta  su  quel  ramo, 
Tante  cosine  belle  imparerai. 
Ma  se  vorrai  conoscer  quant'io  t'amo, 
Nessuno  al  mondo  potra  dirlo  mai! 

E  l'uccellino  canta  al  ciel  sereno: 
Dormi  tesoro  mio  qui  sul  mio  seno. 


While  the  little  bird  sings  on  the  branch, 

sleep  quietly,  my  love. 

Bow  your  blond  head 

and  put  it  on  your  mother's  heart. 

The  little  bird  sings  on  the  branch, 
You  will  remember  many  beautiful  things, 
but  nobody  in  the  world  can  ever  tell  you 
how  much  your  mother  loves  you. 

The  little  bird  sings  under  the  serene  sky: 
Sleep  my  treasure  upon  my  breast. 


RESPIGHI 


E  se  un  giorno  tornasse . .-.  (Pompily) 
E  se  un  giorno  tornasse  che  dovrei  dirgli? 

Digli  che  lo  si  attese  fino  a  morirne. 


And  if  one  day  he  should  return,  what 

should  I  say  to  him? 
Tell  him  that  I  waited  for  him  until  the  end. 


E  se  ancora  interogasse  senza 

riconoscermi? 
Parla  a  lui  come  farebbe  una  sorella; 
forse  egli  soffre. 

E  se  chiede  dove  siete,  che  debbo  dirgli? 

Dagli  il  mio  anello  dbro  senza  parole. 

E  se  vorra  sapere  perche  la  sala  e  vota? 
Mostragli  che  la  lampada  e  spenta  e  l'uscio 
aperto. 


Ma  se  poi  mi  richiede  del  ultima  or? 
Digli  che  in  quellbra  ho  sorriso  per  non 
far  ch'egli  pianga. 


And  if  he  should  ask  again,  without 

recognizing  me? 
Speak  to  him  as  a  sister  would.  He  may  be 

suffering. 

And  if  he  asks  where  you  are,  what  should  I 

tell  him? 
Give  him  my  gold  ring — without  speaking. 

And  if  he  should  want  to  know  why  the 

room  is  empty? 
Show  him  that  the  lamp  is  spent  and  the 

door  is  open. 

But  if  he  asks  me  about  the  last  hour? 
Tell  him  that  in  that  hour,  I  smiled 
that  he  should  not  weep. 


RESPIGHI 

Venitelo  a  vedere  (Birga) 

Venitelo  a  vedere'l  mio  piccino 

or  che  nella  culla  e  addormentato: 

Venitelo  a  veder  com'e  carino, 

pare  un  angiol  di  Dio 

dal  ciel  calato! 

Angioletti  del  ciel,  venite  in  coro, 

a  sorridere  al  dolce  mio  tesoro,  venite 

Zitto! 

Ha  mosso  il  labbro  al  riso! 

Sognando,  ora  e  con  voi 

su  in  Paradiso! 


Come  see  my  little  one, 

sleeping  there  in  his  cradle. 

See  how  dear  he  is; 

he  seems  an  angel  of  God, 

fallen  from  heaven! 

Little  angels  of  heaven, 

come  see  my  sweet  treasure. 

Hush! 

He  moved  his  lips  in  a  smile, 

dreaming  he  is  with  you, 

up  in  Paradise! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


The  Art  of  Landsbaptog. 

The  Heart  of  Designate  Weaile 


■  :     ■■    '■#**fi'4te£v 

Ideas  Begin  at 

C.W.  Nelson  Landscape 

&&S&M&*-- 

Design  and  Nursery, 
Dodd  Road,  Sandisfield. 

413-258-3375 

^1B               :       „/- 

413-258-4057 

Design  /  Build  Co. 

^r '^       ,v; 

Call  for  Free  Brochure. 

PIZZETTI 

I  pastori  (D'Annunzio) 

Settembre,  andiamo.  'E  tempo  di  migrare. 

Ora  in  terra  d'Abruzzi  i  miei  pastori  lascian  gli  stazzi  e  vanno  verso  il  mare. 

Scendono  allAdriatico  selvaggio  che  verde  e  come  i  pascoli  dei  monti. 

Han  bevuto  profondamente  ai  fonti  alpestri, 

che  sapor  d'acqua  natia  rimanga  ne'cuori  esuli  a  conforto, 

che  lungo  illuda  la  lor  sete  in  via. 

Rinnovato  hanno  verga  d'avellano. 

E  vanno  pel  tratturo  antico  al  piano 

quasi  per  un  erbal  fiume  silente,  su  le  vestigia  degli  antichi  padri. 

O  voce  di  colui  che  primamente  conosce  il  tremolar  della  marina. 

Ora  lungh'esso  il  litoral  cammina  la  greggia.  Senza  mutamento  e  l'aria. 

II  sole  imbionda  si  la  viva  lana  che  quasi  dalla  sabbia  non  divaria. 
Isciacquio,  calpestio,  dolci  romori . . . 

Ah  perche  non  son  io  co'miei  pastori? 

It  is  September,  time  to  migrate. 

Now  in  Abruzzi,  my  shepherds  leave  the  hills  and  go  towards  the  sea. 

They  go  down  to  the  wild  Adriatic  that  is  as  green  as  the  grass  on  the  hills. 

They  have  drunk  profoundly  from  the  mountain  streams, 
and  the  sweet  taste  of  the  water  of  their  homeland 
will  sustain  and  comfort  them 
while  far  from  home. 

Now  the  sheep  are  grazing 

along  the  beach. 

The  air  is  still. 

The  sun  bleaches  the  wool 

so  that  it  is  the  color 

of  the  white  sand. 

Sweet  sounds  of  flowing  water 

and  small  hooves  on  the  sand. 

Oh!  Why  am  I  not  with  my  shepherds? 


*     * 


Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  created  a  new  genre  of  song  that  far  surpassed  his 
forerunners.  Melody  is  central  to  song,  and  Schubert's  melodies  boast  a  rare  and  won- 
derful simplicity  and  directness — to  such  a  degree  that  many  have  become  virtual 
folk  songs  in  German-speaking  countries.  But  what  was  quite  new  in  his  songs,  rarely 
attempted  by  earlier  composers,  was  the  significance  of  the  accompaniment,  now 
called  upon  to  build  a  world  of  expression  around  the  voice,  to  suggest  depths  only 
hinted  at  in  the  words  or  the  melody,  to  allow  for  rich  irony  or  to  create  instantaneous 
changes  of  mood  with  a  sudden  chord  or  striking  new  texture.  An  Sylvia  is  Schubert's 


setting  of  the  Shakespeare  song  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  from  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
(Act  IV,  scene  2).  The  song  balances  voice  and  piano  in  an  immediacy  that  evades 
analysis,  but  offers  delight.  Die  Liebe  hat  gelogen  sets  a  poem  of  quite  formal  perfection 
by  August  von  Platen  with  music  of  astonishing  emotional  intensity.  Rarely  outside  of 
Winterreise  did  Schubert  reach  such  a  pitch  of  dramatic  expression.  Geheimes  is  a  deli- 
cious Goethe  setting  in  which  Schubert  manages  to  suggest,  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  means,  the  shared  secret  of  the  singer  and  the  singer's  "Liebchen" — their  love,  of 
which  no  one  else  is  aware.  Nachtstiick  is  one  of  several  settings  Schubert  made  of  texts 
by  his  sometime  roommate,  the  suicidal  Johann  Mayrhofer.  The  singer  (through 
Schubert's  music  more  than  Mayrhofer's  poem)  welcomes  death  as  a  release  into  the 
realm  of  the  transcendental.  Der  Musensohn,  to  a  text  by  Goethe,  simply  dances  with 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  which  dominate  so  fully  that  Schubert  chooses  not  to  express 
the  tinge  of  longing  in  the  last  lines.  The  alternating  stanzas  are  musically  related  but 
different  enough  (and  in  a  different  enough  key)  to  sound  ever  fresh.  The  work  thus 
has  the  simplicity  of  folk  song  yet  the  span  and  stretch  of  art  song. 


An  Silvia  (Shakespeare) 

Was  ist  Silvia,  saget  an, 
Dass  sie  die  weite  Flur  preist? 
Schon  und  zart  seh'  ich  sie  nah'n, 
Auf  Himmels  Gunst  und  Spur  weis't, 
Dass  ihr  Alles  untertan. 

Ist  sie  schon  und  gut  dazu? 
Reiz  labt  wie  milde  Kindheit; 
Ihrem  Aug'  eilt  Amor  zu, 
Dort  heilt  er  seine  Blindheit, 
Und  verweilt  in  siisser  Ruh. 

Darum  Silvia  ton',  O  Sang, 
Der  holden  Silvia  Ehren; 
Jeden  Reiz  besiegt  sie  lang, 
Den  Erde  kann  gewahren: 
Kranze  ihr  und  Saitenklang! 


Who  is  Sylvia?  What  is  she? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  adored  she  might  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair? 
For  beauty  lives  with  kindness; 
To  her  eyes  love  doth  repair, 
To  heal  him  of  his  blindness; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Sylvia,  let  us  sing, 
That  Sylvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling; 
To  her  garlands  let  us  bring. 


Die  Liebe  hat  gelogen  (von  Platen) 

Die  Liebe  hat  gelogen, 
Die  Sorge  lastet  schwer, 
Betrogen,  ach!  betrogen 
Hat  alles  mich  umher! 


Love  has  deceived  me, 
sorrow  presses  sore, 
betrayed,  ah,  betrayed 
on  all  sides. 


Es  fliessen  heisse  Tropfen 
Die  Wange  stets  herab, 
Lass  ab,  mein  Herz,  zu  klopfen, 
Du  armes  Herz,  lass  ab! 

Die  Liebe  hat  gelogen, 
Die  Sorge  lastet  schwer, 
Betrogen,  ach!  betrogen 
Hat  alles  mich  umher! 


Warm  tears  flow 
ever  down  my  cheek; 
cease,  heart,  to  beat, 
cease,  poor  heart. 

Love  has  deceived  me, 
sorrow  presses  sore, 
betrayed,  ah,  betrayed 
on  all  sides. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.    Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your            jyhh  jt-               and  independence, 

own  score.  Enjoy  aBFjBPJJh  *ree  °^  t>ur(^ens- 
gracious  living  and  a ..:..^MSlBr  wk-  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  MKa*muI^Km^::Mk  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    JtULLERVILLAGE    ment,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


the  garden  paths, 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 


Geheimes  (Goethe) 

Uber  meines  Liebchens  Augeln 
Stehn  verwundert  alle  Leute; 
Ich,  der  Wissende,  dagegen, 
Weiss  recht  gut,  was  das  bedeute. 

My  love  has  a  look 

that  makes  men  wonder; 

but  I  alone 

well  know  its  meaning. 

Denn  es  heisst:  ich  Hebe  diesen, 
Und  nicht  etwa  den  und  jenen. 
Lasset  nur,  ihr  guten  Leute, 
EuerWundern,  euer  Sehnen! 

It  is:  him  I  love, 
not  him  or  him. 
So  quit,  good  men, 
admiring  and  desiring! 

Ja,  mit  ungeheuren  Machten 
Blicket  sie  wohl  in  die  Runde; 
Doch  sie  sucht  nur  zu  verkiinden 
Ihm  die  nachste  siisse  Stunde. 

Great,  yes,  the  power 

of  her  glances; 

but  meant  only  to  tell 

him  of  their  next  sweet  hour. 

Nachtstiick  (Mayrhofer) 

Wenn  iiber  Berge  sich  der  Nebei  breitet, 
Und  Luna  mit  Gewolken  kampft, 
So  nimmt  der  Alte  seine  Harfe,  und 

schreitet, 
Und  singt  waldeinwarts  und  gedampft: 

When  mist  spreads  over  the  mountains 
and  Luna  contends  with  the  clouds, 
the  old  man  takes  his  harp  and 

strides, 
and  sings  into  the  forest: 

"Du  heil'ge  Nacht! 

Bald  ist's  vollbracht. 

Bald  schlaP  ich  ihn,  den  langen  Schlummer, 

Der  mich  erlost  von  allem  Kummer." 

O  holy  night! 

Soon  shall  it  end. 

Soon  shall  I  sleep  that  long  slumber 

that  will  free  me  from  all  grief. 

Die  griinen  Baume  rauschen  dann: 
Schlaf  suss,  du  guter,  alter  Mann; 
Die  Graser  lispeln  wankend  fort: 
Wir  decken  seinen  Ruheort; 

Then  the  green  trees  murmur: 
Sleep  sweetly,  you  good  old  man; 
The  grasses  whisper,  waving  on: 
We  will  cover  his  resting  place; 

Und  mancher  Hebe  Vogel  ruft: 
"O  lasst  ihn  ruh'n  in  Rasengruft!" 
Der  Alte  horcht,  der  Alte  schweigt, 
Der  Tod  hat  sich  zu  ihm  geneigt. 

And  many  a  sweet  bird  calls: 
O  let  him  rest  in  his  grassy  grave! 
The  old  man  listens,  and  is  still, 
Death  had  bowed  before  him. 

Der  Musensohn  (Goethe) 

Durch  Feld  und  Wald  zu  schweifen, 
Mein  Liedchen  weg  zu  pfeifen, 
So  geht's  von  Ort  zu  Ort! 
Und  nach  dem  Takte  reget 
Und  nach  dem  Mass  beweget 
Sich  alles  an  mir  fort. 

Rambling  through  woods  and  fields, 

Whistling  my  song — 

So  I  go  from  place  to  place. 

In  time  to  my  song 

And  in  its  measure 

Everything  about  me  moves. 

Ich  kann  sie  kaum  erwarten, 
Die  erste  Blum'  im  Garten, 
Die  erste  Bliit'  am  Baum. 
Sie  griissen  meine  Lieder, 
Und  kommt  der  Winter  wieder, 
Sing  ich  noch  jenen  Traum. 

I  can  scarcely  wait  for 

The  first  flower  in  the  garden 

And  the  first  blossom  on  the  tree. 

They  greet  my  songs, 

And  when  winter  returns 

I  still  sing  of  my  dream. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Ich  sing'  ihn  in  der  Weite, 
Auf's  Eises  Lang'  und  Breite, 
Da  bluht  der  Winter  schon! 
Auch  diese  Bliite  schwindet, 
Und  neue  Freude  findet 
Sich  auf  bebauten  Hohn. 

Denn  wie  ich  bei  der  Linde 
Das  junge  Volkchen  finde, 
Sogleich  erreg'  ich  sie. 
Der  stumpfe  Bursche  blaht  sich, 
Das  steife  Madchen  dreht  sich 
Nach  meiner  Melodie. 

Ihr  gebt  den  Sohlen  Fliigel 
Und  treibt  durch  Tal  und  Hugel 
Den  Liebling  weit  von  Haus. 
Ihr  lieben,  holden  Musen, 
Wann  ruh'  ich  ihr  am  Busen 
Auch  endlich  weider  aus? 


I  sing  it  in  the  wide  world, 

Along  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ice — 

That  makes  the  winter  blossom! 

But  these  blooms  vanish  too, 

And  new  joys  are  to  be  found 

On  the  tilled  uplands. 

For  as  soon  as  I  see 

Young  people  by  the  lime-tree 

I  stir  their  blood. 

Dull  fellows  preen  themselves, 

Gawky  girls  turn, 

To  my  tune. 

You  give  my  feet  wings 

And  drive  your  favorite  over  hills  and  dales 

Far  from  his  home. 

Dear,  gracious  muses — 

When  may  I  rest  again 

On  the  bosom  of  my  love? 


*      * 


Opera  composers  in  the  eighteenth  century — even  Mozart  (1756-1791) — regularly 
rewrote  or  substituted  one  aria  for  another  in  a  given  production  of  an  opera,  usually 
to  suit  the  desires  of  a  given  singer  for  material  that  particularly  matched  his  or  her 
vocal  strengths.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  why  any  Susanna  (in  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro)  wouldn't  want  to  sing  the  delicious  "Deh  vieni,  non  tardar"  in  the  final  act, 
both  loving  and  subtly  teasing  at  the  same  time.  But  the  fact  is,  that  for  a  revival  of 
Figaro  in  Vienna  in  1789,  three  years  after  its  original  production,  Mozart  wrote  two 
new  arias  for  his  Susanna,  who  on  the  later  occasion  was  Adrana  Ferrarese  del  Bene. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  original  librettist,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  also  wrote  the  words  to 
these  revisions,  since  they  were  printed  in  the  1789  libretto  (normally  courtesy  to  the 
original  librettist  kept  such  interpolations  out  of  the  printed  text  book).  A  hearing  of 
the  new  aria  makes  it  clear  that  the  1789  Susanna  must  have  desired  a  virtuoso  show- 
piece for  her  last  solo  number  in  the  opera.  In  Al  desio  di  chi  t'adora  we  can  enjoy 
Mozart's  response  to  her  demands  without  ever  desiring  that  this  aria  should  replace 
the  tender  and  dramatically  truer  original  number. 


Giunse,  alfin,  il  momento 

che  godro,  senza  affanno, 

in  braccio  all'  idol  mio! 

Timide  cure,  uscite  Dal  mio  petto! 

A  turbar  non  venite 

il  mio  diletto! 

Oh,  come  par, 

Che  all'  amoroso  foco, 

L'amenita  del  loco, 

la  terra,  e  il  ciel  risponda! 

Come  la  notte, 

i  furti  miei  seconda! 

Al  desio  di  chi  t'adora, 
Vieni,  vola,  o  mia  speranza! 
Moriro,  se  indarno  ancora 
Tu  mi  lasci  sospirar! 


Here,  at  length,  is  the  moment 

So  impatiently  longed  for, 

When  I  may  call  thee  mine,  love! 

Doubt  and  suspicion,  away  now; 

Hence  for  ever;  interrupt  not 

the  joy  that  fills  my  bosom. 

All  seems  to  wear 

a  cheerful  aspect  round  me; 

Brighter  than  wont  the  moonbeams; 

the  flowers  breathe  sweeter  perfumes. 

Come,  my  beloved, 

evening's  shade  is  upon  us. 

To  her  who  longingly  adores  you, 
Come,  fly  swiftly,  o  my  beloved! 
I  will  die  if,  for  no  reason, 
You  will  leave  me  to  sigh! 
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Le  promesse,  i  giuramenti, 
Den  rammenta,  o  mio  tesoro! 
E  i  momenti  di  ristoro, 
Che  mi  fece  Amor  sperar! 
Ah!  ch'omai  piu  non  resisto 
All  ardor,  che  in  sen  m'accende! 
Chi  d'Amor  gli  affetti  intende, 
Compatisca  il  mio  penar! 


The  promises,  the  vows, 
Alas,  remember,  o  my  love! 
And  the  refreshing  moments 
For  which  love  makes  me  hope! 
Ah,  I  cannot  endure  any  longer 
The  flame  that  burns  in  my  breast! 
Who  understand  the  pains  of  love, 
Will  sympathize  with  my  suffering! 


*     * 


Olivier  Messiaen  (b.1908)  has  composed  only  a  small  number  of  songs  for  voice 
and  piano  in  his  large  output,  though  these  include  some  exquisite  pieces.  Almost 
always  he  has  written  his  own  texts  for  these  songs,  although  the  first  song  in  the 
group  of  Trois  Chansons  was  written  by  the  poet  Cecile  Sauvage — the  composer's 
mother.  These  songs  are  early  works,  written  in  the  year  after  he  had  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatory  and  became  the  principal  organist  at  La  Trinite  in  Paris 
(a  position  he  held  for  more  than  forty  years).  These  songs  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
career  of  musical  discovery. 


Pourquoi  (Sauvage) 

Pouquoi  les  oiseaux  de  l'air,  pourquoi  les  reflets  de  l'eau, 

Pourquoi  les  nuages  du  ciel,  pourquoi? 

Pourquoi  les  feuilles  de  lAutomne,  pourquoi  les  roses  de  l'Ete, 

Pourquoi  les  chansons  du  Printemps,  pourquoi? 

Porquoi  n'ont-ils  pour  moi  de  charmes,  ah  porquoi? 


Why? 

Why  have  the  birds  of  the  air, 

the  lights  in  the  water, 

the  clouds,  the  autumn  leaves, 

the  roses  of  summer, 

and  the  spring  songs 

no  charm  for  me? 

Why?  Ah!  Why? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Le  Sourire  (Messiaen) 

Certain  mot  murmure  par  vous  est  un  baiser  intime  et  prolonge 

Comme  un  baiser  sur  l'ame. 

Ma  bouche  veut  sourire  et  mon  sourire  tremble. 

The  smile 

One  word  spoken  by  you  is  a  kiss, 
tender  and  prolonged, 
as  a  kiss  on  the  soul. 
My  lips  try  to  smile 
and  my  smile  quivers. 

La  Fiancee  perdue  (Messiaen) 

C'est  la  douce  fiancee,  c'est  l'ange  de  la  bonte, 

C'est  un  apres-midi  ensoleile,  c'est  le  vent  sur  les  fleurs. 

C'est  un  sourire  pur  comme  un  coeur  d'enfant, 

C'est  und  grand  lys  blanc  comme  une  aile,  tres  haut  dans  une  coupe  d'or! 

The  lost  betrothed 

My  sweet  betrothed, 

angel  of  kindness, 

afternoon  of  sunshine, 

breeze  among  the  flowers, 

smile  pure  as  the  heart  of  a  child, 

a  tall  white  lily  in  a  golden  chalice! 

O  Jesus,  bless  her! 

Grant  her  Thy  favor! 

May  she  know  not  suffering,  tears! 

Grant  her  repose! 


Arthur  Honegger  is  best-known  for  his  five  symphonies  and  several  large-scale 
oratorios  ( particularly  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake),  but  he  also  composed  occasionally  on  a 
very  small  scale,  such  as  in  the  group  of  five  short  poems  by  Jean  Giraudoux  (from  his 
Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique),  which  he  set  in  1941  as  five  "melodies-minutes"  ("tiny  songs").  He 
evidently  liked  the  tiny  scale  of  these  works,  since  he  composed  another  half-dozen 
the  same  year. 


Petit  Cours  de  morale 

(Text  by  Jean  Giraudoux,  from  Suzanne  et  la  Pacifique) 


Jeanne 

Dans  Londres,  la  grande  ville 

il  est  un  etre  plus  seul  qu'un  naufrage 

dans  son  ile 

et  qu'un  mort  dans  un  linceul 

Grand  badaud  petit  rentier 

Jeanne  voila  son  metier. 

Adele 

A  Douvres  un  original  tombe  un  jour 

dans  le  chenal 
il  appelle  au  sauvetage 
II  se  cramponne  au  recif 
Mais  vers  lui  nul  coeur  ne  nage 
Adele,  ainsi  meurt  l'oisif. 


In  London,  the  great  city, 
there  is  a  creature  more  lonely 
than  a  shipwreck  on  an  island, 
than  a  corpse  in  a  shroud. 
Great  dunce,  small  property  owner, 
Jeanne,  behold  his  profession. 


At  Dover,  one  day, 

a  character  falls  into  the  channel 

and  calls  out  for  rescue. 

He  clings  to  the  reef, 

but  to  him  not  a  soul  does  swim. 

Adele,  so  dies  the  idler. 
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Cecile 

Le  grand  chinois  de  Lancastre  vous  attire 

avec  des  fleurs 
puis  vous  inonde  d'odeurs . . . 
bientot  sa  pipe  est  votre  astre 
Du  lys  au  pavot,  Cecile, 
la  route,  helas,  est  docile! 

Irene 

Le  Lord  prevot  d'Edumbourg 
Dit  que  l'amour  est  chimere 
Mais  un  jour  il  perd  sa  mere 
Ses  larmes  coulent  toujours 
Irene  petit  Irene 
LAmour  c'est  la  grande  peine. 

Rosemonde 

Qu'as-tu  vu  dans  ton  exil? 
disait  a  Spencer  sa  femme, 
a  Rome,  a  Vienne,  a  Pergame,  a  Calcutta? 

Rien!  dit  il. 

Veux-  tu  decouvrir  le  monde? 

ferme  tes  yeux,  Rosemonde. 


The  great  Chinaman  of  Lancaster 
attracts  you  with  flowers 
then  deluges  you  with  odors, 
until  soon  his  pipe  is  your  idol! 
From  lily  to  poppy, 
Cecile,  alas  the  way  is  calm. 


The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 

says  love  is  idle  fancy, 

but  one  day  he  loses  his  mother, 

and  his  tears  still  fall. 

Irene,  dear  Irene,  love  — 

that  is  the  great  sorrow. 


"What  have  you  seen  during  your  exile?' 

Spencer  is  asked  by  his  wife, 

"In  Rome,  in  Vienna,  in  Pergamos,  in 

Calcutta?" 
Nothing,  (says  he). 
Do  you  want  to  discover  the  world? 
Then  close  your  eyes,  Rosemonde. 


Erik  Satie  (1866-1925)  became  a  model  for  a  kind  of  cheerful  musical  anarchy.  He 
is  best-known  for  a  handful  of  piano  pieces  (Gymnopedies ,  often  heard  in  orchestral 
guise)  and  for  such  memorable  titles  as  Three  Pieces  in  the  Form  of  a  Pear  (invented  after 
someone  complained  that  his  music  had  no  form).  He  had  undertaken  formal  conser- 
vatory training  in  Paris,  but  this  shy  little  near-sighted  quasi-foreigner  (his  mother 
was  Scottish)  failed  to  excel  in  much  of  anything.  Records  reveal  him  to  have  been 
gifted  but  exceptionally  lazy.  The  teacher  of  his  piano  class  wrote  the  evaluation, 
"Nothing.  Three  months  to  learn  a  piece;  incapable  of  sight-reading."  Evidently  he 
stayed  on  at  the  conservatory  because  it  offered  a  way  of  avoiding  the  compulsory  five 
years  of  military  service.  Eventually  he  gave  in  and  joined  the  Infantry,  but  soon 
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found  it  more  boring  than  the  Conservatory.  His  solution  was  to  expose  himself  to 
the  winter  wind  and  contract  bronchitis,  whereupon  he  was  invalided  out.  In  his  early 
songs,  Satie  was  not  yet  the  inveterate  prankster  of  his  mature  years,  but  by  1916, 
when  he  composed  the  three  songs  to  be  heard  here,  he  was  already  a  master  of  subtle 
humor  and  outright  nonsense.  Satie  prefixed  Le  Chapelier  ("The  Mad  Hatter,"  an 
original  text  inspired  by  Alice  in  Wonderland)  with  a  sly  dig  at  the  old  school:  "Genre 
Gounod." 


Trois  Melodies  (1916) 

La  Statue  de  bronze  (Leon-Paul  Fargue) 

La  grenouille  du  jeu  de  tonneau 

S'ennuie  le  soir  sous  la  tonnelle 

Elle  en  a  assez  d'etre  la  statue 

Qui  va  prononcer  un  grand  mot,  le  Mot . . 

Elle  aimerait  mieux  etre  avec  les  autres 

Qui  font  des  bulles  de  musique 

Avec  le  savon  de  la  lune. 

Au  bord  du  lavoir  mordore 

Qubn  voit  la-bas  luire  entre  les  branches 

On  lui  lance  a  coeur  de  journee  une 

pature  de  pistoles 
Qui  la  traversent  sans  lui  profiter 
Et  s'en  vont  sonner  dans  les  cabinets 
De  son  piedestal  numerate 
Et  le  soir  les  insectes  couchent  dans  sa 

bouche. 


The  frog  of  the  game  of  "tonneau" 
is  bored  at  evening  under  the  arbor; 
she  has  had  enough  of  being  a  statue 
who  prepares  to  utter  an  important  word, 

the  Word . . . 
She  would  rather  be  with  the  others 
who  are  blowing  music  bubbles 
with  the  soap  of  the  moon 
by  the  edge  of  the  reddish-brown  wash-house 
that  can  be  seen  yonder  shining 
through  the  branches. 
All  day  they  ceaselessly  throw 
fodder  of  metal  disks 
that  pass  through  her  fruitlessly 
and  rattle  down  into  the  compartments 
of  her  numbered  pedestal. 
And  at  night  the  insects  go  to  bed 
in  her  mouth. 


Dapheneo  (M.  Godebska) 

Dis-moi,  Dapheneo,  quel  est  done  cet 

arbre  dont  les  fruits  sont 

les  oiseaux  qui  pleurent? — 
Cet  arbre,  Chrysaline,  est  un  oisetier. — 
Ah!... 
Je  croyais  que  les  noisetiers  donnaient 

des  noisettes,  Dapheneo. — 
Qui,  Chrysaline,  les  noisetiers  donnent 

des  noisettes  mais  les  oisetiers 

donnent  des  oiseaux  qui  pleurent — . 
Ah! . . . 

Le  Chapelier  (Rene  Chalupt) 

Le  chapelier  s'etonne  de  constater  que  sa 

montre  retarde  de  trois  jours, 
Bien  qu'il  ait  eu  soin  de  la  graisser  toujours 

avec  du  beurre  de  premiere  qualite 
Mais  il  a  laisse  tomber  des  miettes  de  pain 

dans  les  rouages, 
Et  il  a  beau  plonger  sa  montre 

dans  le  the, 
Ca  ne  la  fera  pas  avancer  davantage. 


Tell  me,  Dapheneo,  what,  then,  is  the 

tree,  the  fruit  of  which 

is  weeping  birds? 
This  tree,  Chrysaline,  is  a  bird  tree. 
Ah! . . . 

I  always  thought  that  hazels 
always  bred  hazelnuts,  Dapheneo. 
Yes,  Chrysaline,  hazels  bear 

hazelnuts,  but  the  bird  trees 

bear  weeping  brids. 
Ah!... 


The  hatter  is  astonished  to  find 

that  his  watch  is  going  three  days  slow, 
although  he  has  always  taken  care 

to  grease  it  with  butter  of  the  best  quality. 
But  he  has  allowed  some  breadcrumbs  to 

fall  into  the  works, 
and  even  if  he  tries  dipping  his  watch 

in  the  tea, 
it  will  not  make  it  go  any  faster. 
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From  early  in  his  career — in  songs  to  texts  of  Cocteau  and  Apollinaire — Francis 
Poulenc  (1899-1963)  showed  his  relish  for  setting  words  that  were  less  than  explicit  in 
their  meaning  and  often  outright  strange.  The  elusive,  the  mysterious,  and  the  sur- 
real he  turned  into  memorable  songs,  continuing  the  great  lyric  tradition  of  French 
song  from  Duparc  through  Ravel.  But  to  that  tradition  he  added  especially  the  witty 
refinement  of  the  boulevardier.  His  sources  of  inspiration  ranged  from  Mussorgsky 
and  Chabrier  to  Maurice  Chevalier.  By  the  beginning  of  the  '30s,  he  was  tending  to 
write  songs  with  a  popular  flavor,  including  an  Apollinaire  setting,  "Carte-postale," 
that  he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Cole  Porter.  Then  he  turned  to  the  poet  Max  Jacob  and 
later  Paul  Eluard,  all  of  whom  provided  material  for  superb  songs.  Hotel  is  the  second 
of  five  songs  in  the  Apollinaire  cycle  Banalites,  composed  in  1940.  The  great  singer 
Pierre  Bernac  describes  it  as  the  "laziest  song  ever  written,"  an  expression  of  sheer 
delight  in  indolence.  Les  Gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete  is  from  Chansons  villageoises  (1942),  songs 
to  poems  of  M.  Fombeure  with  a  more  popular  cast. 


Hotel  (Apollinaire) 

Ma  chambre  a  la  forme  d'une  cage 

Le  soleil  passe  son  bras  par  la  fenetre 

Mais  moi  qui  veux  fumer 

Pour  faire  des  mirages, 

J'allume  au  feu  du  jour  ma  cigarette. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  travailler — je  veux  fumer. 


Les  Gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete  (Fombeure) 

Les  gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete, 
Ont  mis  la  fleur  au  chapeau, 
Pour  y  boire  chopinette, 

Y  gouter  le  vin  nouveau, 

Y  sucer  le  berlingot. 

Les  gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete, 
Ont  mis  la  fleur  au  chapeau, 
Sont  rases  a  la  cuiller, 
Sont  racles  dessous  la  peau, 
Ont  passe  la  blouse  neuve, 
Le  faux-col  en  cellulo. 
Les  gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete, 
Ont  mis  la  fleur  au  chapeau, 

Y  fairdanser  les  filles, 
Cez  Julien  le  violoneur, 
Des  polkas  et  des  quadrilles, 
Et  le  pas  des  patineurs, 

Le  piston, 
La  clarinette, 

Attendrissent  les  costauds, 
Attendrissent  les  costauds. 
Les  gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete, 
Ont  mis  la  fleur  au  chapeau, 
Quand  ils  ont  bu,  se  disputent, 
Et  se  cognent  sur  la  peau, 
Puis  vont  culbuter  les  filles, 
Au  fosse  sous  les  ormeaux. 
Les  gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete, 
Ont  mis  la  fleur  au  chapeau, 


My  room  is  like  a  cage. 

The  sun  reaches  its  arm  through  the 

window;  but  I  who  wish  to  smoke 

to  make  mirages, 

light  my  cigarette  with  the  fire  of  day. 

I  do  not  want  to  work.  I  want  to  smoke. 


The  young  peasants  all  dressed  up, 
with  flowers  in  their  hats 
are  off  to  the  fair — 
to  drink  the  good  new  wine — 
to  try  their  luck  in  the  shooting  gallery — 
to  dance  the  polka  and  quadrille  at  Julien 
the  fiddler's. 

They  drink,  they  quarrel,  they  fight, 
and  make  love  to  the  girls  under  the  elms- 
Then  they  drink  some  more,  and  fight 

again — 
The  morning  after  they  are  found  asleep 
in  the  brook — 
but  still  with  the  flowers  in  their  hats! 


Reboivent  puis  se  rebattent, 
Jusqu'au  'chant  du  premier  jo. 
Le  lendemain  on  en  trouve: 
Sont  couches  dans  le  ruisseau, 
Les  gars  qui  vont  a  la  fete, 
Ont  mis  la  fleur  au  chapeau. 
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Arnold  Schoenberg  (1874-1951)  is,  of  course,  known  for  works  that  challenged 
traditional  tonality  and  proposed  new  ways  of  organizing  harmonic  and  melodic 
elements  of  music  into  a  structural  whole.  It  is  far  less  well  known  that  he  spent  a 
short  part  of  his  early  life  on  the  payroll  of  Uberbrettl,  a  cabaret  in  Berlin  for  which  a 
number  of  well-known  literary  men — Wedekind,  Morgenstern,  Dehmel,  and  others- 
contributed  texts.  Schoenberg  himself  composed  a  number  of  cabaret  songs,  though 
only  one  of  them  was  ever  performed,  and  even  that  one  was  heard  but  a  single  time. 
Still,  the  format  of  the  cabaret  performance — which  usually  involved  a  female  singer 
wearing  a  tuxedo  and  singing  satirical  or  erotic  texts  written  from  the  male  point  of 
view,  accompanied  by  a  small  instrumental  ensemble — is  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  his  later  masterpiece  Pierrot  lunaire. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Three  Brettl-lieder  (Cabaret  Songs) 

Galathea  (Frank  Wedekind) 

Ach,  wie  brenn'  ich  vor  Verlangen 
Galathea,  schones  Kind, 
Dir  zu  kiissen  deine  Wangen, 
Weil  sie  so  entziickend  sind. 

Wonne  die  mir  widerfahre, 
Galathea,  schones  Kind, 
Dir  zu  kiissen  deine  Haare, 
Weil  sie  so  verlockend  sind. 

Nimmer  wehr'  mir  bis  ich  ende, 
Galathea,  schones  Kind, 
Dir  zu  kiissen  deine  Hande, 
Weil  sie  so  verlockend  sind. 

Ach,  du  ahnst  nicht,  wie  ich  gliihe, 
Galathea,  schones  Kind, 
Dir  zu  kiissen  deine  Knie, 
Weil  sie  so  verlockend  sind. 

Und  was  tat  ich  nicht,  du  Siisse, 
Galathea,  schones  Kind, 
Dir  zu  kiissen  deine  Fusse, 
Weil  sie  so  verlockend  sind. 

Aber  deinen  Mund  enthiille, 
Madchen,  meinen  Kiissen  nie, 
Denn  in  seiner  Reize  Fiille, 
Kiisst  ihn  nur  die  Phantasie. 

Gigerlette  (O.J.  Bierbaum) 

Fraulein  Gigerlette 

Lud  mich  ein  zum  Tee. 

Ihre  Toilette 

War  gestimmt  auf  Schnee; 

Ganz  wie  Pierette 

War  sie  angetan. 

Selbst  ein  Monch,  ich  wette, 

Sahe  Gigerlette 

Wohlgefalligan. 


Ah,  I'm  burning  with  desire, 
Galathea,  lovely  child, 
Just  to  kiss  your  cheeks  of  fire, 
For  they're  so  alluring,  wild. 

How  I  yearn  for  those  caresses, 
Galathea,  lovely  child, 
Now  to  kiss  your  flowing  tresses, 
For  they're  so  alluring,  wild. 

Evermore  my  heart  demands, 
Galathea,  lovely  child, 
Just  to  kiss  your  graceful  hands, 
For  they're  so  alluring,  wild. 

Ah,  just  see  I  burn,  I  freeze, 
Galathea,  lovely  child, 
Now  to  kiss  your  pretty  knees, 
For  they're  so  alluring,  wild. 

And  what  wouldn't  I  do  my  sweet, 
Galathea,  lovely  child, 
Just  to  kiss  your  dainty  feet, 
For  they're  so  alluring,  wild. 

But  to  my  kisses,  darling  maiden, 
Revealed  your  lips  should  never  be, 
For  the  fullness  of  their  charms, 
Are  only  found  in  fantasy. 


Fraulein  Gigerlette 
Invited  me  to  tea. 
Her  attire 

Matched  the  snow's  purity. 
Just  like  Pierrette 
Was  she  all  decked  out. 
Even  a  monk,  I'd  bet, 
Would  covet  Gigerlette 
Never  having  a  doubt. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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War  ein  rotes  Zimmer, 
Drin  sie  mich  empfing, 
Gelber  Kerzenschimmer 
In  dem  Raume  hing. 
Und  sie  war  wie  immer 
Leben  und  Esprit. 
Nie  vergess'  ich's,  nimmer: 
Weinrot  war  das  Zimmer, 
Bliitenweiss  war  sie. 


'Twas  a  wine-red  chamber 
Where  she  welcomed  me, 
Candlelight  of  amber 
Around  her  I  could  see. 
And  she  was  as  ever 
Young  life  and  Esprit. 
I'll  not  forget  it,  never: 
Wine-red  was  the  chamber, 
Blossom- white  was  she! 


Und  im  Trab  mit  Vieren 
Fuhren  wir  zu  zweit, 
In  das  Land  spazieren, 
Das  heisst  Heiterkeit. 
Das  wir  nicht  verlieren 
Ziigel,  Ziel  und  Lauf, 
Sass  bei  dem  Kutschieren 
Mit  den  heissen  Vieren 
Amor  hinten  auf. 

Arie  aus  dem  Spiegel  von  Arkadien 

Seit  ich  so  viel  Weiber  sah, 

Schlagt  mir  mein  Herz  so  warm, 

Es  summt  und  brummt  mir  hier  und  da, 

Als  wie  ein  Bienenschwarm. 

Und  ist  ihr  Feuer  meinem  gleich, 
Ihr  Auge  schon  und  klar, 
So  schlaget  wie  der  Hammerstreich, 
Mein  Herzchen  immer  dar. 
Bum,  bum,  bum,  usw. 

Ich  wiinschte  tausend  Weiber  mir, 
Wenn's  recht  den  Gottern  war', 
Da  tanzt'  ich  wie  ein  Murmeltier, 
In's  Kreuz  und  in  die  Quer. 

Das  war'  ein  Leben  auf  der  Welt, 
Da  wollt'  ich  lustig  sein, 
Ich  hiipfte  wie  ein  Haas  durch's  Feld, 
Und's  Herz  schlug  immer  drein. 
Bum,  bum,  bum,  usw. 

Wer  Weiber  nicht  zu  schatzen  weiss', 
Ist  weder  kalt  noch  warm, 
Und  liegt  als  wie  ein  Brocken  Eis, 
In  eines  Madchens  Arm. 

Da  bin  ich  schon  ein  andrer  Mann, 
Ich  spring'  um  sie  herum; 
Mein  Herz  klopft  froh  an  ihrem  an 
Und  machet  bum,  bum,  bum,  usw. 


And  in  trot  with  fourspan, 
We  rode  off,  we  two, 
To  a  land  called  Pleasure, 
Ah,  what  joy  we  knew! 
That  we'd  not  be  losing 
Goal  and  course  and  lane, 
Sitting  as  a  coachman 
Above  our  fiery  fourspan 
Cupid  held  the  rein. 

(Aria  from  "The  Mirror  of  Arcady") 

Since  I  have  seen  sweet  womankind, 
My  heart  beats  to  my  knees, 
It  hums  and  buzzes  to  and  fro, 
Just  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

And  if,  like  mine,  her  flame's  full  heat, 

Her  eyes  aglow,  yet  clear, 

So  striking  like  a  hammer's  beat, 

My  pounding  heart  I  hear. 

Boom,  boom,  boom,  etc. 

I'd  wish  for  thousands  of  women  for  me, 
And  hope  the  gods  were  pleased, 
I'd  dance  around,  far  off  the  ground, 
Up,  down,  in  all  degrees. 

What  life  I'd  live,  what  mirth,  what  song, 
Then  I'd  have  joy  and  fun. 
I'd  hop,  and  like  a  hare  I'd  run, 
My  heart  would  skip  along. 
Boom,  boom,  boom,  etc. 

The  man  who  does  not  women  prize, 
Is  neither  cold  nor  warm, 
And  lies  around,  a  block  of  ice, 
On  some  young  maiden's  arm. 

But  I  am  quite  a  different  sort, 

I'd  jump  around  the  room, 

My  heart  pressed  close  to  hers  in  sport, 

Would  pound  out  boom,  boom,  boom,  etc. 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  July  19,  at  7 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


SCHEIN 


SCHEIDT 


MONTEVERDI 


O  Herr,  ich  bin  dein  Knecht,  for 

five-part  chorus,  unaccompanied 

Zion  spricht:  Der  Herr  hat  mich  verlassen,  for 
five-part  chorus,  unaccompanied 

Duo  Seraphim  clamabant,  for  double 
mixed  chorus,  unaccompanied 

Angelus  adpastores  ait,  for  double 
mixed  chorus,  unaccompanied 

Lagrime  d'amante  al  sepolcro  dell'amata, 
for  five-part  chorus,  unaccompanied 


Notes 


The  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  marked  the  period  when  Italy 
assumed  a  position  of  musical  dominance  in  Europe,  a  role  that  lasted  until  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Every  composer  from  northern  Europe  who  could  possibly  do  so 
arranged  to  visit  a  major  Italian  musical  center,  such  as  Venice,  and  to  study  with  an 
Italian  composer,  particularly  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  expressive  text-setting  in  the 
madrigal  genre.  They  then  took  that  training  back  to  their  homeland  and  spread  the 
musical  approaches  learned  in  Italy  to  their  own  students.  Even  composers  who  could 
not  manage  a  visit  to  the  south  studied  and  imitated  Italian  music.  The  madrigals  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  late  sixteenth  century — Rore,  Wert,  Marenzio,  Monteverdi — 
were  reprinted  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  making  them  easy  to  obtain.  And  the 
composers  who  worked  as  teachers,  such  as  Giovanni  Gabrieli  in  Venice,  would  assign 
their  students  the  task  of  composing  an  entire  book  of  madrigals  as  a  kind  of  gradua- 
tion exercise. 

The  essence  of  the  madrigal  is  the  translation  of  textual  images  into  musical  ges- 
tures that  the  listener  can  hear  as  analogous  to  the  words,  all  arranged  in  a  polyphonic 
composition  for  unaccompanied  solo  voices.  (Performances  of  madrigal  compositions 
by  choral  ensembles  were  not  unknown  at  the  time,  but  were  for  the  most  part  re- 
stricted to  "public"  works  performed  at  major  civic  events;  the  madrigal  is  really  the 
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vocal  equivalent  of  the  string  quartet  or  quintet,  and  offers  the  same  kinds  of  plea- 
sures to  the  singer  as  ardent  chamber  music  players  get  from  their  repertory.) 

Johann  Hermann  Schein  (1586-1630)  was  an  important  predecessor  of  J.S.  Bach's 
in  Leipzig.  Though  he  never  traveled  to  Italy,  he  thoroughly  absorbed  the  madrigal 
style,  and  employed  it  in  his  collection  of  Old  Testament  texts  published  in  1623  as 
Israelsbrunnlein  ("The  Little  Spring  of  Israel"),  which  explicitly  sought  to  achieve  "a 
special,  graceful  Italian  madrigal  manner." 


O  Herr,  ich  bin  dein  Knecht 

O  Herr,  ich  bin  dein  Knecht, 

deiner  Magd  Sohn; 

Du  hast  meine  Bande  zerrissen. 

Dir  will  ich  Dank  opfern; 

und  des  Herren  Namen  predigen. 

— Psalms  116:16 


O  Lord,  I  am  thy  servant, 

thy  maid's  son. 

Thou  hast  broken  my  bonds. 

To  thee  will  I  offer  thanks 

and  preach  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


Zion  spricht:  Der  Herr  hat  mich 

Zion  spricht:  Der  Herr  hat  mich 
verlassen,  der  Herr  hat  mein  vergessen. 
Kann  auch  ein  Weib  ihres  Kindeleins 
vergessen,  dass  sie  sich  nicht  erbarme 
iiber  den  Sohn  ihres  Leibes?  Und  ob  sie 
desselbigen  vergesse,  so  will  ich  doch 
dein  nicht  vergessen,  in  die  Hande  hab 
ich  dich  gezeichnet. 

—Isaiah  49:14-16 


Zion  saith:  The  Lord  has  forsaken  me, 

the  Lord  has  forgotten  me. 

Can  a  woman  forget  the  infant  at  her 

breast,  or  a  mother  the  child  of  her 

womb?  But  should  even  these 

forget,  I  shall  never  forget  you. 

I  have  inscribed  you  on  the  palms  of  my 

hands. 


*     * 


Samuel  Scheidt  (1587-1654)  was  the  third  of  that  great  trilogy  of  German  compos- 
ers (along  with  Schiitz  and  Schein)  who  played  the  major  role  in  the  creation  of  Ger- 
man music  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  best-known  as  a  composer  of 
keyboard  music,  but  he  also  distinguished  himself  in  church  music.  The  two  Latin 
motets  to  be  performed  here  are  fully  in  the  madrigal  style,  particularly  with  such 
elements  as  the  number  symbolism  (two  voices  sing  "dwo,"  three  voices  sing  "tres")  and 
the  imaginative  deployment  of  changing  textures  for  each  change  in  the  character  of 
the  text. 


Duo  Seraphim  clamabant 

Duo  Seraphim  clamabant,  alter  ad  alterum, 

sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus  Deus 

Sabaoth. 

Plena  est  omnis  terra  gloria  ejus. 

Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  coelo: 

Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  hi 

tres  unum  sunt. 

Laus  et  perennis  gloria  Deo  patri  cum 

filio,  sancto  simul  paracleto  in 

sempiterna  secula. 

Sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 

Plena  est  omnis  terra  gloria  ejus. 


Two  seraphim  cried  out,  one  to  the 
other:  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 

Three  there  are  who  bear  witness  in 
heaven: 

Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 

and  these  three  are  one. 

Praise  and  perpetual  glory  to  God  the 

father,  with  his  son,  and  also  the  holy 

spirit  in  the  world  everlasting. 

Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth, 

heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Angelus  ad  pastores  ait 

Angelus  ad  pastores  ait: 

Annuncio  vobis  gaudium  magnum,  quia 

natus  est  vobis  hodie  salvator  mundi. 

Alleluja. 


The  angel  said  to  the  shepherds: 
I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  for 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  the  savior  of 
the  world.  Alleluia. 


*     *     * 


Claudio  Monteverdi  (1567-1643)  may  not  have  been  especially  active  as  a  teacher, 
but  his  influence  during  the  long  final  phase  of  his  life  spent  in  Venice  was  unparal- 
leled. Of  the  major  Italian  cities,  Venice  was  the  nearest  to  Germany  and  had  long- 
established  trading  connections  with  the  immensely  wealthy  house  of  Fugger.  It  is  no 
surprise,  then,  that  many  composers,  including  Heinrich  Schtitz,  the  supreme  master 
of  early  seventeenth-century  German  music,  should  go  to  Venice  (in  the  case  of 
Schiitz,  not  once,  but  twice)  to  study  the  latest  musical  styles. 

From  1613,  until  his  death  in  1643,  Monteverdi  was  the  director  of  music  at  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  the  most  visible  and  prestigious  musical  post  in  the  city.  He  com- 
posed in  every  genre — church  works  of  enormous  range  and  variety,  the  first  operas 
that  remain  in  the  repertory,  and  madrigals,  both  in  the  older  Renaissance  style  (with- 
out instrumental  accompaniment)  and  in  the  newer  style,  for  two  or  three  voices  with 
basso  continuo.  In  1614  he  published  in  his  Sixth  Book  of  Madrigals  a  "sestina"  entitled 
Lagrime  deWamante  alsepolcro  deWamata  ("Tears  of  the  lover  at  the  tomb  of  his  be- 
loved"), composed  a  few  years  earlier  while  he  was  still  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua.  The  Sixth  Book  was  a  look  back  at  the  1590s,  when  many  composers  were 
writing  in  an  anguished,  "mannerist"  style.  Monteverdi's  work  is  a  complete  setting  of 
an  extended  poem  by  Agnelli,  in  which  each  stanza  is  a  single  movement.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  music  echoes  that  of  the  poem.  A  sestina  consists  of  six  stanzas  of  six  lines 
each  and  an  epilogue  of  three  lines.  There  are  no  rhymes  in  this  kind  of  poem;  rather 
each  line  of  the  first  stanza  ends  with  a  series  of  six  different  words  which  return,  in  a 
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systematic  rearrangement,  to  end  the  six  lines  of  each  of  the  other  stanzas.  The  final 
epilogue  contains  two  of  the  end-words  in  each  of  its  three  lines. 

Monteverdi  set  Agnelli's  sestina  as  a  threnody  for  a  great  singer,  Caterina  Martelli, 
who  had  been  selected  to  sing  the  title  role  of  his  (now  lost)  opera  Arianna.  Monteverdi 
was  very  close  to  this  artist,  who  had  lived  in  his  house  for  several  years,  apparently  as 
his  wife's  singing  pupil.  The  early  death  from  smallpox  of  this  gifted  young  artist 
drew  from  him  music  of  almost  operatic  intensity,  even  though  it  was  conceived  for  a 
vocal  ensemble.  The  poet  was  a  Mantuan  nonentity,  and  he  offered  little  substance 
but  many  emotional  words.  Monteverdi  set  the  text  with  an  astonishing  variety  of 
textures,  from  quasi-recitative  to  full-ensemble  dissonance,  ending  with  a  moving  cry 
of  despair  in  the  final  section. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Lagrime  d'amante  al  sepolcro  delPamata 


Incenerite  spoglie,  avara  tomba 
Fatta  del  mio  bel  sol  terreno  cielo. 

Ahi  lasso!  I'vegno  ad  inchinarvi  in 

terra! 
Con  voi  chius'  e  il  mio  cor'  amarmi  in 

seno 
E  notte  e  giorno  vive  in  foco,  in 

pianto, 
In  duol'  in  ira  il  tormentato  Glauco. 


I 

Beloved  ashes,  the  greedy  tomb 
illumined  by  my  earthly  sun  is  now  my 

heaven. 
I  grieve.  I  come  to  bury  you  in  the 

earth. 
My  heart  is  buried  with  thee,  my  love, 

locked  within  my  breast. 
And  night  and  day  Glauco  lives  in 

fire,  in  tears, 
in  pain,  in  bitterness  and  torment. 


Ditelo,  o  fiumi,  e  voi  ch'udiste  Glauco: 
L'aria  ferir  di  grida  in  su  la  tomba 
Erme  campagne,  e'l  san  le  Ninfe  e'l 
Cielo; 


II 

O  rivers  and  you  who  hear  Glauco, 
rend  the  air  with  cries  over  this  tomb 
and  the  barren  fields,  heard  only  by  the 
Nymphs  and  by  the  skies. 


A  PARTMENTS  WITH  A  rWFERENCE     Jrife,  asrit  was  me.an'  to  be 

£\  I  lived.   Transformed   from   a 

turn-of-the    century    cotton 

mill  and  nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  the  Berkshire  Mill  offers  historic  charm  and 

dramatic  vistas  in  rental  apartments  of  various  sizes,  some  with  two  levels. 

Each  apartment  features  natural  post-and-beam  ceilings, 

rustic  brick  walls  and  oversized  windows.  One  Berkshire  Square 

Stop  by  today  or  call  (413)  743-3750  for  details.  Adams,  MA  01220 

RETAIL  SPACE  also  available  at  $5.00  per 
sq.  ft.  (does  not  include  maintenance  fees) 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MILL 

For  people  who  want  more  out  of  life. 
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A  me  fu  cibo  il  duol,  bevanda  il  pianto, 
Poi  ch'il  mio  ben  copri  gelida  terra, 
Letto  o  sasso  felice  il  tuo  bel  seno. 


Dara  la  notte  il  sol  lume  alia  terra, 
Splendera  Cintia  il  di  prima  che  Glauco 
Di  baciar,  d'honorar,  lasci  quel  seno 
Che  nido  fu  d'amor,  che  dura  tomba 

Preme;  ne  sol  d'alti  sospir,  di  pianto 
Prodighe  a  lui  saran  le  fere  e'l  Cielo. 


Ma  te  raccoglie,  o  Ninfa,  in  grembo  il 

cielo. 
Io  per  te  miro  vedova  la  terra, 

Deserti  i  boschi,  e  correr  fiumi  il 

pianto. 
E  Driade  e  Napee  del  mesto  Glauco 
Ridicano  i  lamenti,  e  su  la  tomba 
Cantano  i  pregi  de  l'amato  seno. 


O  chiome  d'or,  neve  gentil  del  seno, 

O  gigli  de  la  man,  ch'invido  il  cielo 
Ne  rapi,  quando  chiuse  in  cieca  tomba, 

Chi  vi  nasconde!  Ohime!  povera  terra! 
II  fior  d'ogni  bellezza,  il  sol  di  Glauco 

Nasconde?  Ah  muse  qui  sgorgate  il  pianto. 


Dunque  amate  reliquie  un  mar  di  pianto 
Non  daran  questi  lumi  al  nobil  seno 
D'un  freddo  sasso?  Ecco  l'afflitto 

Glauco 
Fa  risonar  Corinna  il  mar  e'l  Cielo 

Dicano  i  venti  ogn'hor  dica  la  terra, 

Ahi  Corinna!  Ahi  morte!  Ahi  tomba! 

Cedano  al  pianto  i  detti,  amato  seno; 
A  te  pace  il  Ciel,  pac'  a  te  Glauco 

Prega  honorata  tomba  e  sacra  terra. 


Anguish  became  my  food  and  tears  my 

drink. 
Rocks  are  my  bed  where  I  dream  of  your 

beautiful  breast 
since  frozen  earth  has  covered  my 

beloved. 

Ill 

The  sun  will  light  the  earth  by  night 
and  the  moon  by  day  before  Glauco 
will  cease  to  kiss,  to  honor  this  breast 
which  was  the  nest  of  love,  now  crushed 

by  the  weighty  tomb. 
May  the  heavens  be  kind  to  him,  alone 
now,  with  the  pain  of  his  weeping. 

IV 

Receive  her,  O  Nymphs,  in  the  lap  of 

heaven. 
I  look  to  thee — for  the  earth  is 

widowed, 
the  woods  are  sad,  and  the  rivers  filled 

with  tears, 
and  the  Dryads  and  the  Nymphs  echo 
the  lament  of  the  sorrowful  Glauco 
and  sing  o'er  the  tomb  of  his  beloved. 

V 

O  golden  hair,  O  lovely  snow-white 

breast, 
O  lily-white  hand  which  greedy  heaven 
has  stolen,  though  locked  in  this  blind 

tomb, 
who  can  hide  thee?  Only  the  poor  earth: 
the  flower  of  all  beauty,  the  sun  of 

Gauco 
be  hidden?  Ah  muses,  shed  your  tears. 

VI 

So,  lovers,  let  flow  a  sea  of  tears; 

for  do  they  not  light  the  noble  heart  of 

this  cold  stone?  Here  the  afflicted 

Glauco 
makes  sea  and  earth  resound  with 

Corinna's  name, 
The  winds  declare  it  hourly,  and  the 

earth. 
Ah,  Corinna!  Ah,  death!  Ah,  tomb! 

Let  words  yield  to  tears,  beloved  heart. 
Let  heaven  give  peace,  and  peace  to 

Glauco 
praying  at  thy  honored  tomb  and  sacred 

earth. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  19,  at  9 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MOZART 


Andante  from  Divertimento  in  D 
for  strings,  K.136(125a) 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegro 

EVGENY  KISSIN 


The  Andante  from  Mozart's  D  major  Divertimento,  K.136,  and  the  Piano 
Concerto,  K.595,  are  performed  in  memory  of  Malcolm  Frager. 


INTERMISSION 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Evgeny  Kissin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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DRUCKMAN 


Summer  Lightning 

(world  premiere;  an  AT&T  Tanglewood  Commission  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  AT&T  Foundation,  and 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  in  1990) 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


Malcolm  Frager 

January  15,  1935-June  20,  1991 

With  the  death  of  pianist  Malcolm  Frager  last  month,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  lost  a  close  friend  who  performed  fre- 
quently with  the  orchestra  for  twenty-five  years,  at  Tanglewood, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  and  on  tour.  He  was  also  a  good  neighbor, 
having  lived  less  than  a  mile  from  the  BSO's  summer  home 
since  1969.  Mr.  Frager  made  his  first  BSO  appearances  at 
Tanglewood  in  1963,  performing  Prokofiev's  First  and  Second 
piano  concertos;  his  last  BSO  appearance  was  as  soloist  in 
Mozart's  C  minor  concerto,  K.491,  in  July  1988.  In  between 
came  works  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Bach,  Weber,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  several  Tanglewood  recital 
appearances  and  occasional  master  classes  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  His  reper- 
tory reflected  his  interest  in  the  classics.  His  interest  in  research  led  to  discoveries  among 
the  manuscripts  of  Tchaikovsky,  Schumann,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Malcolm  Frager  was  a  student  of  Carl  Friedburg,  who  had  studied 
with  Clara  Schumann  and  Johannes  Brahms.  He  gave  his  first  concert  at  six  and  made 
his  debut  as  soloist  at  ten,  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  fluent  in  seven  languages,  he  was  seemingly  undaunted  by  circumstance:  for 
many  years  his  "official"  biography  told  how  he  played  a  recital  in  a  dark  hall  during  a 
power  blackout  with  a  miner's  lamp  on  his  head.  The  recipient  of  numerous  honors,  Mr. 
Frager  won  first  prize  at  the  Leventritt  Competition  in  1959  and  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth 
of  Belgium  Competition  in  1960,  launching  an  international  career  that  included  en- 
gagements in  nearly  eighty  countries  on  five  continents,  in  appearances  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Frager  leaves  his  wife  Morag,  son  Andrew,  daughter  Melanie,  and  his  parents, 
Florence  and  Alfred  Frager  of  St.  Louis.  For  those  who  knew  his  music-making,  there 
are  memories  of  consistently  communicative  performances  informed  by  the  taste,  intelli- 
gence, and  wit  that  were  integral  parts  of  his  personality.  He  will  be  missed. 
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NOTES 

Jacob  Druckman 

Summer  Lightning 

Jacob  Druckman  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  June  26, 1928.  Summer  Lightning  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  AT&T  Foundation, 
in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990.  Druckman 
composed  the  work  this  spring,  completing  it  on  June  15  at  his  home  in  Connecticut.  This  is  the 
first  performance.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo,  third  doubling  alto 
flute),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  and  contrabass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  a  large  percussion  battery  (for 
four  players,  who  employ  vibraphone,  marimba,  glockenspiel,  tubular  chimes,  five  temple  blocks, 
two  wood  blocks,  four  tom-toms,  small  bass  drum,  large  bass  drum,  three  suspended  cymbals,  four 
tam-tams,  and  suspended  sizzle  cymbal),  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

Last  year,  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  commissioned  five  short  orchestral  works  from  five 
composers,  each  a  Fellow  in  Composition  at  Tanglewood  during  a  different  decade  of 
the  program's  existence.  Three  of  the  new  works  (by  Lukas  Foss,  William  Bolcom,  and 
David  Lang)  were  heard  here  last  year.  This  evening's  performance  of  Summer  Light- 
ning is  thus  the  fourth  of  the  commissions  to  be  heard;  the  final  new  work,  by  Judith 
Weir,  will  be  performed  this  summer  on  August  3. 

Jacob  Druckman  began  an  active  musical  life  early,  studying  piano  and  violin,  as 
well  as  playing  trumpet  in  jazz  ensembles.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  already  com- 
posing, and  in  the  summer  of  1949  he  studied  composition  at  Tanglewood  with  Aaron 
Copland.  That  fall  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  worked  with  Vincent 
Persichetti,  Peter  Mennin,  and  Bernard  Wagenaar,  returning  to  Tanglewood  for  a 
second  summer  with  Copland  in  1950.  Following  further  studies  in  Paris,  he  joined 
the  faculty  at  Juilliard,  where  he  taught  from  1956-1972.  Following  four  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Brooklyn  College,  he  became  chairman  of  the  composition  department 
and  director  of  electronic  music  at  Yale. 
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Donovan  Jaguar  Service 

Specialist  in  the  service  and  restoration  of 
Jaguars 


Brian  J.  Donovan 
Proprietor 
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Lenoxdale,  MA  01242 
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Many  of  Druckman's  works  in  the  1950s  were  for  small  instrumental  ensembles, 
often  with  voice.  He  began  to  get  interested  in  electronic  music  in  the  early  1960s;  by 
1965  he  became  associated  with  the  Columbia-Princeton  Electronic  Music  Center.  In 
1972  his  orchestral  piece,  Windows,  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize;  since  then  he  has  writ- 
ten extensively  and  successfully  for  orchestra.  Like  many  composers  of  his  generation, 
Druckman  grew  up  at  a  time  when  serious  music  had  also  to  be  very  complicated,  yet 
he  was  always  interested  in  the  vividness  and  color  of  the  musical  world  of  Debussy 
and  Stravinsky,  as  well  as  such  late-romantic  figures  as  Mahler  and  Ravel.  Thus,  when 
he  turned  in  a  major  way  to  orchestral  composition,  it  was  no  surprise  that  he  wrote 
music  of  great  instrumental  resource  and  color,  even  as  some  of  the  complexities  of 
the  past  have  yielded  to  an  interest  in  directness  of  approach  to  the  listener.  Summer 
Lightning  begins  in  a  nervous  12/8  meter  (the  performance  direction  is  "Tense")  as  a 
soft  rumble  introduces  an  irregular  rhythmic  pulsing  and  colorful  flashes  in  the  wood- 
winds and  percussion.  Gradually  the  entire  orchestra  plays  a  part  over  a  long  crescen- 
do. The  middle  section  (in  a  broad  3/2  time)  features  long-held  notes  or  chords  in  one 
family  of  instruments  (such  as  tremolo  strings,  or  flutes  and  clarinets)  as  a  background 
against  which  sudden  flashes  of  sound  scintillate.  The  closing  section  is  an  extended 
diminuendo  again  in  12/8  meter. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  comment  on  his  piece: 

Summer  Lightning  is  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  brazen  step  my  music  has  taken  in 
recent  works  toward  simplicity  and  candor.  At  times  I  feel  like  some  fate-driven 
Istar,  shedding  veils  of  complexity  and  sophistication,  moving  inexorably  toward  a 
blinding  light  of  simple  truth. 

Perhaps  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  a  regression  to  a  child-like  state  of  delight 
in  those  simple  harmonies  and  rhythms  that  made  being  a  musician  the  only  path 
my  life  could  take. 

The  title  springs  directly  from  my  images  of  Tanglewood,  the  BSO,  and  Seiji 
Ozawa. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  his  final  piano  concerto  on  January  5, 
1791.  Its  first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  March  4  that  year.  Rudolf  Serkin  was  soloist 
for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance ,  on  July  7, 1963,  at  Tanglewood;  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted.  Alicia  de  Larrocha  was  soloist  for  the  orchestras  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance , 
on  July  28,  1985,  under  Adam  Fischer's  direction.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls 
for  an  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

In  1791,  when  Mozart's  short  span  of  years  came  to  its  untimely  end,  he  was  remem- 
bered in  memorial  tributes  with  a  warmth  that  was  far  more  than  conventionally 
laudatory.  Clearly  his  genius  stood  out  at  the  time,  ranked  only  with  the  other  great 
Viennese  master,  Haydn.  Yet  to  the  general  public  his  music  was  often  difficult  to 
understand — daring,  highly  flavored,  complex — so  that  Mozart  had  all  but  given  up 
concertizing  in  the  normal  way,  which  was  to  assemble  the  performers  for  a  program 
that  would  consist  largely  of  his  own  music  (with  himself  as  piano  soloist),  rent  a  hall, 
sell  the  tickets,  and  reap  such  profits  as  there  may  have  been.  Audiences  apparently 
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had  stopped  coming  to  Mozart's  "academies,"  as  such  concerts  were  called.  It  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  heady  days  of  1784  when  he  might  appear  a  dozen  times  a  month; 
even  his  last  three  symphonies,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1788,  probably  for  an 
intended  series  of  academies,  were  not  performed  in  the  three  years  of  life  that  re- 
mained to  him.  Thus  it  was  that  Mozart's  final  contribution  to  the  piano  concerto,  a 
genre  he  had  made  uniquely  his  own  six  or  seven  years  earlier,  received  its  first  per- 
formance not  in  an  academy  given  by  the  composer  himself,  but  rather  one  given  by 
the  distinguished  and  popular  clarinetist  Joseph  Beer  on  March  4,  1791,  some  two 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  Its  reception  is  unknown. 

In  this  beautifully  autumnal  concerto,  Mozart  avoids  the  glitter  of  virtuosity  for  its 
own  sake,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  even  subdued  when  compared  with  some 
earlier  examples.  But  its  expressive  qualities  are  correspondingly  richer,  and  the 
concerto  shares  many  elements  with  the  other  works  of  his  last  year:  a  direct  simplicity 
of  melody,  an  interest  in  harmonic  exploration,  and  a  universality  that  transcends  the 
passions  of  the  past  and  enters  into  a  newly  tranquil  world. 

The  Allegro  presents  a  wealth  of  tuneful  ideas  linked  together  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  naturalness,  even  when  a  little  dotted  fanfare  in  the  woodwinds  interrupts  the 
melody  in  the  strings  and  threatens  to  upset  the  parsing  of  its  phrases.  The  music 
oscillates  between  major  and  minor,  hinting  at  expressive  depths,  and  the  solo  instru- 
ment picks  up  much  of  its  figuration  from  the  ritornello,  tying  everything  together 
most  ingeniously.  The  beginning  of  the  development  is  designed  purposely  to  dis- 
orient the  ear,  taking  off  from  the  extraordinarily  distant  key  of  B  minor  and  moving 
rapidly  through  a  bewildering  succession  of  keys  before  returning  home  with  Mozart's 
usual  felicity. 

The  Larghetto  opens  with  the  unaccompanied  piano  singing  an  expressive  song  in 
a  mood  of  tranquil  resignation,  though  later  on  the  orchestra  responds  with  achingly 
poignant  chromaticisms.  The  finale  is  lighter,  though  not  so  extroverted  as  some  of 
the  earlier  concerto  rondos.  The  main  tune  is  a  chipper  one  that  Mozart  adapted 
almost  immediately  after  finishing  the  concerto  into  a  little  spring  song,  "Komm,  lieber 
Mai"  {"Come,  dear  May"),  K.596.  For  the  rest,  the  rondo  is  graceful  and  vivacious,  but 
its  lack  of  the  normal  keyboard  fireworks  suggests  that  Mozart,  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
had  found  an  entirely  new  relation  to  the  audiences  that  he  had  courted  so  assidu- 
ously in  the  earlier  years.  They  no  longer  had  to  be  compelled  to  admiration;  they 
could  now  be  wooed  by  the  richness  of  the  music  and  not  only  the  flash  of  the  per- 
formance. And  if,  as  the  evidence  seems  to  suggest,  they  were  not  attracted  by  either, 
then  the  composer  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  his  own  way,  to  write  his  music  as  he 
wanted  it  to  go  quite  independently  of  audience  approval  and  traditional  aristocratic 
patronage.  Beethoven  managed  to  do  that  a  generation  later  and  still  find  the  means 
of  support;  Mozart  tried  it  just  a  little  too  soon,  as  the  penury  of  his  last  years  demon- 
strates. Still,  his  later  style  recalls  Winckelmann's  famous  epigram  on  the  inherent 
character  of  classical  art — "edle  Einfalt  und  stille  Grosse"  ("noble  simplicity  and  quiet 
greatness");  it  could  be  applied  just  as  appropriately  to  this,  the  capstone  on  the 
edifice  of  Mozart's  piano  concertos. 

— S.L. 
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Week  3 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  composed  the  Eighth  Symphony  in  1811  and  1812,  completing  it 
in  October  1812.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  February  27, 1814.  The  American 
premiere  took  place  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on  November  16, 1844,  George  Loder 
conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
in  February  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  inaugural  season.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8  on  August  5,  1947,  and  Roger  Norrington  led 
the  London  Classical  Players  in  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  on  August  11, 1989. 
The  symphony  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Beethoven  was  seeking  relief  from  chronic  digestive  prob- 
lems: at  doctor's  orders,  he  traveled  from  Teplitz  to  Karlsbad,  then,  after  a  brief  stay  at 
Franzensbad,  back  to  Teplitz,  where  he  had  a  passing  affair  with  Amalie  Sebald.  From 
there  he  journeyed  to  Linz,  where  he  lodged  with  his  brother  Johann  and  where  one 
of  his  principal  concerns  was  to  break  up  Johann's  relationship  withTherese  Ober- 
meyer,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  doctor  renting  space  in  Johann's  house.  Therese  had 
been  employed  by  Johann  as  a  housekeeper  but  the  relationship  became  much  more 
personal.  She  already  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  and  supposedly  had  had  a  number 
of  lovers.  But  Johann's  reaction  to  his  brother's  meddling  was,  of  course,  to  marry  the 
woman,  and  when  things  became  difficult  for  the  couple  in  later  years,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  blame  brother  Ludwig  for  the  unhappy  circumstances. 

But  Beethoven  was  occupied  with  composing,  too,  and  it  was  at  Linz,  while  staying 
at  Johann's  house,  that  he  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony;  the  autograph  bears  the 
inscription  "Linz,  October  1812."  Just  as  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  are 
paired  with  respect  to  genesis  and  early  performance  history — they  were  premiered 
at  a  single  concert,  on  December  22,  1808 — likewise  were  the  composer's  Seventh  and 
Eighth  symphonies  linked  together.  The  Seventh  was  completed  just  four  months 
before  the  Eighth  and  was  first  played  on  December  8,  1813.  The  Eighth  was  intro- 
duced on  February  27,  1814,  at  a  Sunday  concert  in  Vienna  that  also  included  the 
Seventh  Symphony,  Beethoven's  "Battle"  Symphony  ("Wellington's  Victory"),  and  a  vocal 
trio  reworked  by  Beethoven  from  a  piece  he  had  actually  composed  ten  years  earlier 
(even  though  he  had  promised  a  new  trio  as  well  as  a  new  symphony  for  the  occasion). 
Needless  to  say,  the  new  Eighth  Symphony  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  larger 
Seventh,  which  opened  the  concert,  but  the  real  hit  of  the  event  was  Wellington's  Victory, 
whose  "battle"  section  was  encored.  Regarding  the  Eighth's  relatively  cool  reception, 
the  reviewer  for  Vienna's  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  observed  that  "the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  its  weaker  or  lesser  artistic  workmanship . . .  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
the  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major  [the  Seventh],  and  partly  in  the  satiety  that 
followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excellent,  whereby  natural 
apathy  was  the  result."  As  reported  by  his  biographer  Thayer,  Beethoven's  rather 
peeved  explanation  for  the  Eighth's  lack  of  immediate  success  was  "because  it  is  so 
much  better  than  the  other  [the  Seventh],"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Eighth  has  still 
not  attained  the  recognition  it  deserves:  it  is  perhaps  the  least  performed  of  all  the 
composer's  symphonies  except,  perhaps,  for  the  Second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  articulated  the  reason  for 

this  situation,  citing,  in  the  main,  "the  overflowing  fun  and  realism  of  the  music 

Not  only  is  every  movement  pervaded  by  humour,  but  each  has  some  special  stroke  of 
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boisterous  merriment,  which  to  those  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  dignified 
movements  of  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  or  the  Number  Seven,  may  have  made  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  composer  was  in  earnest  and  that  his  composition  was  to  be  taken 
seriously."  Likewise,  Philip  Hale  points  to  the  Eighth  as  the  product  of  a  composer  "in 
reckless  mood,  delighting  in  abrupt  contrasts . . .  characterized  by  mad  jollity,  and  a 
playfulness  that  at  times  approaches  buffoonery."  Beethoven's  own  word  for  this  was 
"aufgeknopft,"  "unbuttoned,"  and  this  is  the  term  commentators  have  picked  up  on  to 
characterize  this  symphonic  product  of  his  cheerful  nature. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  contrasts  a  bright  but  forceful  idea 
with  a  waltzlike  second  theme  of  comic  bent.  There  is  constant  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  sforzato  accents  and  rhythmic  drive  so  typical  of 
Beethoven:  the  end  of  the  development  virtually  barrels  into  the  recapitulation.  The 
second  movement,  marked  Allegretto  scherzando,  suggests  in  its  sixteenth-note 
staccato  accompaniment  the  ticking  of  a  metronome;  the  main  tune  may  have  been 
based  upon,  or  given  rise  to,  a  canon  Beethoven  contrived  in  honor  of  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maalzel,  Vienna's  "Court  Mechanician"  and  inventor  of  the  "musical  chro- 
nometer." The  playful  character  of  this  brief  movement  resides  in  its  overlaying  of 
trills,  accents,  and  sudden  fortissimo  tremolos. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  Tempo  di  Menuetto  but  actually  parodies  the 
courtly  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  original  trumpet-and-drums  reinforce- 
ment of  the  downbeat — and  note  that  the  opening  two  notes  of  the  movement  consti- 
tute an  upbeat — is  displaced  during  the  course  of  the  minuet,  and  the  dolce  horn 
melody  of  the  Trio  is  offset  by  a  scampering  cello  accompaniment  that  suggests  a 
quite  different  sort  of  character.  The  Allegro  vivace  finale  moves  like  the  wind:  the 
triplets  that  form  the  upbeat  to  the  main  idea  and  pervade  the  accompaniment  are 
barely  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  are  fits  and  starts, 
juxtapositions  of  pianissimo  and  fortissimo,  and  bouncing  octaves  in  the  bassoon  and 
timpani  contribute  to  the  fun.  So  much  energy  is  accumulated  along  the  way  that,  to 
wind  things  up,  Beethoven  writes  a  coda  as  long  as  the  entire  main  part  of  the  move- 
ment, and,  at  the  end,  we  can  almost  imagine  him  grabbing  us  by  the  shoulders,  shaking 
us  hard,  and  laughing. 

— Marc  Mandel 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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SEIJI OZAWA 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Deutsche  Grammophon 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1990-91  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program,  or  the  new  Concert  Hall.  Gifts  toward  the  new  Concert  Hall  are  included 
under  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since 
September  1,  1990. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein     , 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.A.WerkCook 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Stuart  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

The  Messinger  Family  (Martin  and  Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Robert  0.  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
AsoTavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Covington 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Wachsman 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 
Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bernstein 
Boston  Showcase  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Country  Curtains 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Crane  &  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crozier,  Jr. 


Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
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Carol  R.  and  AvramJ.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Ira  Haupt  II 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Alan  J.  Hirschfield 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Alice  Kandell 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 
Ms.  UlaPerrin 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosgen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wdliam  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Esther  Engel  Salzman 
Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Estate  of  Evelyn  Spitalny 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Tisch  Foundation 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 

Fund 
WCRB- 102.5  FM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.R  Whitney 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (3) 
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ARTISTS 


Frederica  von  Stade 

A  noted  interpreter  of  the  bel  canto  and  French  literature,  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  is  also  renowned  as  Mozart's  Cherubino, 
Idamante,  and  Sextus  and  Strauss'  Octavian.  Her  career  began  when 
she  received  a  contract  from  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  during  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions.  Since  her  Met  debut  in  1970  she  has  sung  nearly  all 
of  her  important  roles  with  that  company,  as  well  as  with  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  other  leading  American  theaters. 
In  Europe,  new  productions  have  been  mounted  for  her  at  La  Scala, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  When 
La  Scala  and  the  Paris  Opera  visited  the  United  States  during  the 
Bicentennial,  she  was  the  only  American  to  appear  as  a  guest  with  both  companies.  She  is 
invited  regularly  to  appear  with  the  world's  top  orchestras  and  conductors  and  has  made  more 
than  three  dozen  recordings,  including  complete  operas,  aria  albums,  symphonic  works,  solo 
recital  programs,  and  crossover  albums.  She  recently  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  holding  first 
and  second  places  simultaneously  on  the  national  sales  charts,  with  EMI/Angel's  Showboat  and 
Telarc's  The  Sound  of  Music.  Ms.  von  Stade  has  appeared  regularly  on  television,  including 
several  "Live  From  the  Met"  telecasts,  the  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  production  of  La  Cenerentola, 
the  holiday  special  "Christmas  with  Flicka,"  and  the  PBS  special  "Flicka  and  Friends."  She 
holds  honorary  doctorates  from  Yale  University,  Boston  University,  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  her  alma  mater,  the  Mannes  School  of  Music.  In  1983  she  was  hon- 
ored at  the  White  House  with  an  award  recognizing  her  significant  contribution  to  the  arts. 
Ms.  von  Stade  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October  1977  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Bene- 
dict; she  has  recorded  Ravel's  Sheherazade ,  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  CBS  Masterworks. 


Martin  Katz 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  where  he  began  piano  studies  at  five,  Martin 
Katz  attended  the  University  of  Southern  California  on  scholarship, 
studying  accompanying  there  with  Gwendolyn  Koldofsky.  While  still  a 
student,  he  accompanied  master  classes  for  Lotte  Lehmann,  Jascha 
Heifetz,  Pierre  Bernac,  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  among  others.  Follow- 
ing graduation  he  was  pianist  for  the  U.S.  Army  Chorus  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  three  years.  Mr.  Katz  is  in  constant  demand  as  partner  for 
some  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  soloists;  he  performs  regularly 
with  such  artists  as  Marilyn  Home,  Frederica  von  Stade,  KiriTe 
Kanawa,  Kathleen  Battle,  Judith  Blegen,  Anna  Tomowa-Sintow,     • 
Tatiana  Troyanos,  Evelyn  Lear,  Thomas  Stewart,  Haken  Hagegard,  Katia  Ricciarelli,  and  Jose 
Carreras.  His  concerts  have  taken  him  to  five  continents,  and  he  has  recorded  for  Decca, 
Philips,  CBS,  RCA,  Fonit-Cetra,  and  Desto.  Due  mainly  to  his  association  with  Ms.  Home,  Mr. 
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Katz  has  developed  a  certain  expertise  in  Baroque  and  bel  canto  music.  His  editions  of  Rossini 
opere  serie  have  been  done  by  Houston  Grand  Opera  and  Carnegie  Hall;  his  version  of  Handel's 
Rinaldo  has  been  performed  at  the  Ottawa  Festival  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In  recent 
years,  invitations  to  conduct  orchestral  evenings  have  come  with  increasing  frequency.  Mr. 
Katz  has  partnered  several  of  his  soloists  on  the  podium,  with  the  orchestras  of  the  BBC,  Hous- 
ton Grand  Opera,  Washington,  D.C.,  Tokyo,  Miami,  Rome,  and  Florence.  So  far  as  his  concert 
activities  permit,  teaching  has  always  played  a  large  role  in  Mr.  Katz's  schedule.  He  is  a  profes- 
sor and  chairman  of  the  accompanying  program  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  continues 
to  be  a  frequent  guest  for  master  classes  at  innumerable  music  schools  and  summer  festivals. 


Evgeny  Kissin 

Born  in  Moscow  in  October  1971,  Evgeny  Kissin  began  improvising  on 
the  piano  at  two  and  entered  the  Moscow  Gnesin  School  of  Music  for 
Gifted  Children  at  six.  He  made  his  debut  at  ten  with  Mozart's  D  minor 
concerto,  K.466,  gave  his  first  solo  recital  in  Moscow  at  eleven,  and  first 
came  to  international  attention  in  March  1984,  performing  the  two 
Chopin  concertos  with  the  Moscow  State  Philharmonic;  he  has  since 
performed  throughout  the  USSR.  Mr.  Kissin's  first  appearances  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union  took  place  in  1985,  in  East  Berlin  and  Budapest. 
He  made  his  first  tour  of  Japan  in  1986  with  Vladimir  Spivakov  and 
the  Moscow  Virtuosi,  and  his  debut  in  Western  Europe  in  1987,  at  the 
Berlin  Festival.  Numerous  European  engagements  followed,  including  his  Berlin  Philharmonic 
debut  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  on  December  31,  1988,  in  a  concert  telecast  internationally. 
He  made  his  North  American  debut  in  September  1990,  opening  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
season  with  the  two  Chopin  concertos  and  giving  the  first  recital  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centenary 
season;  his  Carnegie  debut  recital  has  been  issued  by  BMG  Classics  on  CD  and  cassette,  on 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Other  recordings  for  BMG/RCA  include  concertos  by  Rachmaninoff, 
Prokofiev,  Haydn,  and  Shostakovich,  solo  works  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  and  Kissin,  and 
the  concerto  compilation  "A  Musical  Portrait."  A  video  entitled  "Kissin  Plays  Chopin"  has  been 
released,  and  a  Mozart  concerto  disc  is  scheduled  for  release  in  1992.  Mr.  Kissin  currently 
resides  with  his  family  in  Moscow,  where  he  attends  the  Gnesin  Institute.  His  recent  engage- 
ments have  included  recital  debuts  in  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Milan;  in  the  fall  he  begins  a 
seven-city  recital  tour,  to  include  appearances  in  Toronto,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Montreal,  Boston,  and  New  York.  Mr.  Kissin  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood  this  weekend  and  is  scheduled  to  appear  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  next  spring. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
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Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Haitink.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long  International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto, 
performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms,  and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and 
participating  in  the  festival's  closing  performance,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Sara  Dorfman 
Sandra  C.  Hammond 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Barbara  S.  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Droste 
Paula  Folkman 


Deborah  Gruber 
Diane  Hoffman 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Eileen  West 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Wayne  Curtis 
David  M.  Halloran 
George  W.  Harper 
David  Mack  Henderson 
James  R.  KaufFman 
Thomas  Lee 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  Raish 

Basses 

Stephen  Falbel 
David  K.  Kim 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Andris  Levensteins 
Greg  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Paul  Sanner 
N.  Charles  Thomas 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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?roud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 
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ATTENTION  INVESTORS! 


FOR  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES, 

TAKEALOOKAT 

OUR  REPERTOIRE. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range 
of  investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76%*  on 
stock  and  option  transactions.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  an  Investor  Center  near  you: 


Boston,  MA 

21  Congress  Street 

Burlington,  MA 

101  Cambridge  Street 

Worcester,  MA 

44  Front  Street 
Suite  100 

Hartford,  CT 

City  Plaza  II 

153  Trumbull  Street 

or  call: 

1-800-544 


New  Haven,  CT 

One  Century  Tower 
265  Church  Street 

Stamford,  CT 

300  Atlantic  Street 

Burlington,  VT 

Courthouse  Plaza 
199  Main  Street 

Portland,  ME 

107  Exchange  Street 


Fidelity 


-9191 


investments  ® 


CODE:  TD/NEW/070191 
Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Member  NYSE/SIPC 
''Based  on  an  October  1990  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $36. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  William  Tell 


KHACHATURIAN 


Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 

Allegro  con  fermezza 
Andante  sostenuto 
Allegro  vivace 

JAMES  GALWAY 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56, 

Scottish 

Introduction  and  Allegro  agitato 

Scherzo  assai  vivace 

Adagio  cantabile 

Allegro  guerriero  and  Finale  maestoso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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SEIJI OZAWA 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Deutsche  Grammophon 


NOTES 

Gioacchino  Rossini 

Overture  to  William  Tell 

Gioacchino  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29,  1792,  and  died  in  Passy,  near 
Paris,  on  November  13,  1868.  He  composed  his  final  opera,  Guillaume  Tell,  on  a  libretto  freely 
based  on  Schiller  s  famous  German  drama.  The  opera  was  premiered  in  Paris  on  August  3,  1829. 
The  overture  has  been  in  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1883;  the  orches- 
tras most  recent  performance  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  at  a  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  concert  in  1977.  The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

Some  music  is  so  famous  that  it  is  almost  never  played — at  least  not  in  "serious" 
concerts.  The  William  Tell  Overture  may  well  top  that  curious  list  of  super-familiar 
compositions.  It  was  often  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  when  the  orchestra  was 
on  tour,  from  as  early  as  1883,  yet  it  has  never  appeared  on  a  regular  Friday-Saturday 
subscription  concert  at  Symphony  Hall,  though  Serge  Koussevitzky  twice  conducted 
it  on  Tuesday-evening  concerts!  Of  course,  the  reason  why  William  Tell  is  relegated  to 
Pops  and  youth  concerts  is  that  today  the  music  simply  can  no  longer  conjure  up  the 
intended  image  of  heroic  Swiss  freedom-fighters.  Instead  listeners  are  faced  with  a 
series  of  thrice-familiar  passages  that  have  been  employed  ad  nauseam  to  create  a 
pastoral  mood  in  animated  cartoons  or  to  signal  the  exploits  of  a  certain  masked  man. 
The  stultifying  popularity  of  the  overture  has  deprived  audiences  of  the  chance  to 
consider  seriously  what  Rossini  actually  achieved. 

Rossini  composed  his  first  opera  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  within  three  years  he  was 
Italy's  leading  opera  composer,  founder  of  a  style  that  lasted  until  Verdi's  maturity. 
But  his  style  developed  over  the  nineteen  years  that  he  served  in  the  lists.  Today  we 
remember  best  his  scintillating  comic  operas — above  all  The  Barber  of  Seville.  But  he 
was  also  the  leading  creator  of  tragic  operas  (such  as  Tancredi  and  an  Otello),  in  which 
field  he  created  most  of  the  musical  forms  used  by  the  great  masters  of  the  bel  canto 
era.  Then  in  the  1820s  he  moved  to  Paris  and  began  to  create  works  especially  de- 
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signed  to  match  the  taste  of  the  Parisians.  It  was  for  the  Paris  Opera  that  he  wrote  his 
last  opera,  Guillaume  Tell,  in  1829.  After  that  he  retired  from  the  operatic  world, 
though  he  was  only  thirty-seven  years  old  and  had  more  than  half  his  life  left  to  live. 
His  only  compositions  during  that  long  period  were  two  large  sacred  compositions 
and  a  number  of  small,  often  comic,  chamber  and  vocal  works. 

Meanwhile,  William  Tell  had  established  the  style  of  the  French  grand  opera,  which 
was  taken  over  by  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  and  others  (including  the  young  Wagner  in 
Rienzi),  elaborate  operas  depicting  historical  (or  putatively  historical)  events,  cast  in 
four  or  five  acts  with  elaborate  scenery  and  costumes  and  an  extended  ballet  some- 
where in  the  middle.  The  overture  to  William  Tell  is  more  famous  for  some  of  its  sec- 
tions than  for  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  filled  with  surprises.  The  very 
opening,  for  example,  is  richly  sonorous,  though  it  calls  for  just  four  solo  cellos  in  an 
extended  passage.  Violent  "storm"  music  follows,  finally  dying  away  into  the  gentle 
pastoral  sound  of  a  ranz  de  vaches.  Finally,  to  bring  the  overture  to  a  close  with  tre- 
mendous brio,  we  have  the  famous  galop.  As  was  almost  always  the  case  in  Rossini's 
work,  none  of  the  music  in  the  overture  appears  in  the  opera  itself,  but  it  does 
nonetheless  suggest  the  natural  beauty  of  Switzerland  both  in  sunshine  and  storm, 
and  the  heroic  determination  of  William  Tell  and  his  fellow  patriots. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Aram  Khachaturian 
Flute  Concerto 

Aram  Ilyich  Khachaturian  was  born  in  Tbilisi  on  June  6,  1903,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  May  1, 
1978.  The  Flute  Concerto  is  an  arrangement  of  his  Violin  Concerto,  composed  in  1940,  and 
premiered  by  David  Oistrakh  in  Moscow  on  November  16  that  year.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  given  on  June  26,  1945,  at  a  Boston  Pops  concert  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler 
with  Elie  Spivak  as  soloist.  The  composer  later  gave  Jean-Pierre  Rampal  permission  to  transcribe 
the  concerto  for  flute;  James  Galway  has  made  his  own  transcription  of  the  solo  part.  The  orches- 
tral part  remains  unchanged.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  performed  the  Violin  Concerto  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1954,  with  Richard  Burgin  conducting  and  Ruth  Posselt  as  soloist.  The  orchestra  per- 
formed Rampal  s  flute  transcription  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1979,  with  Jean-Pierre  Rampal  as 
soloist  and  conductor  Kazuhiro  Koizumi.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
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English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  suspended  cymbal,  tambourine,  harp,  and  strings. 

Khachaturian's  childhood  had  room  for  music,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  particular 
gifts.  His  creative  side  developed  quickly,  though,  after  his  family  moved  to  Moscow 
in  1922  and  he  entered  the  Gnesin  Music  Academy  to  study  the  cello.  In  three  years 
he  entered  the  composition  class  and  quickly  distinguished  himself.  In  1929  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with  Myaskovsky.  His  1936 
Piano  Concerto  and  the  1940  Violin  Concerto  (which  is  the  work  to  be  heard  here  in  a 
flute  transcription)  were  instant  successes.  Khachaturian's  music  is  richly  melodic, 
with  musical  gestures  drawn  especially  from  the  repertory  of  Armenian  music,  his 
own  native  background.  Ironically,  though  there  was  nothing  modernistic  in  his  work, 
he  was  linked  with  Prokofiev  and  Shostakovich  in  the  infamous  Zhdanov  denunciation 
of  1948  for  "formalism,"  the  ultimate  sin  in  Soviet  music.  After  making  a  public  apol- 
ogy for  his  "errors,"  he  concentrated  on  film  scores  for  a  time.  But  soon  after  Stalin's 
death,  Khachaturian  became  the  first  prominent  Soviet  musician  to  appeal  publicly 
for  greater  freedom  for  artists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  denunciation  was  a  ludicrous  (if  perhaps  dangerous)  interlude  in  his  life,  for 
Khachaturian  was  a  most  unlikely  revolutionary.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part,  his  work 
epitomizes  the  best  qualities  of  "socialist  realism" — directness  of  style,  accessibility  to 
a  broad  audience,  attractive  melody,  colorful  orchestration,  crisp  and  varied  rhythms. 
His  Flute  Concerto,  cast  in  the  traditional  three  movements,  is  filled  with  exotic 
touches  of  orientalism,  a  finely  balanced  sense  of  climax,  and — especially  in  the 
finale — vigorous  dance  rhythms. 

— S.L. 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56,  Scottish 

Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  1,  1809,  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family's  conver- 
sion to  Lutheranism:  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protes- 
tant Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816.  Mendelssohn  conceived  the  Scottish  Symphony 
as  early  as  1829  and  continued  sketching  it  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1831 ;  he 
then  stopped  work  on  it  for  a  decade.  He  finally  finished  the  score  in  Berlin  on  January  20, 
1842,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on  March  3  that  year.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  under  the  direction  of 
George  Loder  on  November  22,  1845.  Charles  Munch  led  the  orchestra  s  first  Tanglewood  per- 
formance of  the  Scottish  Symphony  on  August  5,  1960,  and  Jeffrey  Tate  the  most  recent  on 
August  13,  1989.  The  score  calls  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  July  30,  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  traveling  with  his  friend  Karl  Klingemann, 
an  amateur  poet  and  attache  at  the  German  embassy  in  London,  wrote  to  his  family 
from  Edinburgh  about  the  sightseeing  he  and  Klingemann  had  done,  with  a  particu- 
lar account  of  their  visit  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  closely  associated  with  the  roman- 
tic figure  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Here,  it  is  said,  she  succumbed  to  an  infatuation 
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for  an  Italian  lutenist  named  David  Rizzio,  for  which  real  or  imagined  affair  her  hus- 
band had  poor  Rizzio  murdered.  The  story  has  appealed  to  opera  composers  over  the 
years — all  of  them  unknown  today:  Canepa,  Capecalatro,  Rodrigues,  Schliebner,  and 
most  recent  of  them  all,  an  American  woman  named  Mary  Carr  Moore,  whose  David 
Rizzio  was  produced  in  Los  Angeles  in  1935  (the  vocal  score  has  recently  been  re- 
printed by  Da  Capo).  Many  visitors,  including  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  included  Holy- 
rood  on  their  itineraries.  Mendelssohn,  too,  was  touched  by  the  romantic  tale  assoc- 
iated with  the  spot.  He  wrote: 

We  went,  in  the  deep  twilight,  to  the  palace  where  Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved. 
There  is  a  little  room  to  be  seen  there,  with  a  winding  staircase  leading  up  to  it. 
That  is  where  they  went  up  and  found  Rizzio  in  the  little  room,  dragged  him  out, 
and  three  chambers  away  is  a  dark  corner  where  they  killed  him.  The  adjoining 
chapel  is  now  roofless;  grass  and  ivy  grow  abundantly  in  it;  and  before  the  ruined 
altar  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and 
moldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  the  beginning  of  my 
Scotch  symphony  there  today. 

Indeed,  on  that  day,  Mendelssohn  wrote  down  the  opening  bars  of  the  melody  that 
begins  his  A  minor  symphony.  But  Holyrood  was  not  the  only  impressive  sight  in 
Scotland.  He  was  much  taken,  too,  with  the  natural  phenomenon  known  as  Fingal's 
Cave  in  the  Hebrides,  and  there,  too,  he  wrote  down  a  melody  that  came  into  his 
head  on  the  spot.  Later  in  1829  he  wrote,  "The  'Scotch'  symphony  and  all  the  Hebrides 
matter  is  building  itself  up  step  by  step,"  implying  that  he  was  at  work  on  two  composi- 
tions inspired  by  his  travels.  But  both  of  them  were  soon  pushed  aside.  In  1830  he 
had  to  compose  the  Reformation  Symphony,  now  known  as  No.  5,  for  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  Augsburg  Confession  which  had  firmly  established  Luther's  new 
church,  and  that  event  wouldn't  wait.  Then  he  undertook  his  grand  tour,  extending 
from  May  1830  to  June  1832,  with  months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London. 
New  impressions  crowded  in  on  him  and  demanded  attention,  even  though  he  was 
still  working  on  compositions  already  underway. 

From  Rome  on  December  20,  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added:  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instru- 
mental music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of 
some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question 
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were  the  ones  we  now  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  "Scottish")  and  Italian  symphonies. 
Just  after  Christmas,  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather,  which 
may  have  dampened  his  sightseeing  ardor,  but  surely  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle 
down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off  to  visit  the  villa  and  gardens  atTivoli. 
And  though  the  weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on 
the  17th  that  he  had  completed  some  small  pieces  and  that  "the  two  symphonies  also 
begin  to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  It 
is  surprising  that  a  composer  should  try  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  sym- 
phonies (the  names  come  from  Mendelssohn  himself,  though  he  used  "Scottish"  only 
informally  in  his  letters,  and  not  on  the  published  score)  at  the  same  time.  One  result 
is  that  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal  shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is 
mostly  in  A  minor,  but  ends  in  the  major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in 
the  minor.  He  continued  for  a  time  to  work  on  both  pieces,  though  the  sunny  bril- 
liance of  Italy  seems  to  have  driven  out  the  memory  of  Scottish  mists,  for  on  February 
22,  1831,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  (herself  a  composer  of  some  ability): 

I  have  once  more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  symphony 
makes  rapid  progress. . . .  The  Scottish  symphony  alone  is  not  yet  quite  to  my  liking; 
if  any  brilliant  idea  occurs  to  me,  I  will  seize  it  at  once,  quickly  write  it  down,  and 
finish  it  at  last. 

In  the  end,  though,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  completion  of  his  remarkable 
and  too-little-known  cantataD^  erste  Walpurgisnacht  (a  setting  of  a  text  by  Goethe)  and 
the  Italian  Symphony.  The  Scottish  Symphony  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  return 
home.  And  Mendelssohn  soon  became  so  involved  in  marriage  and  a  busy  profes- 
sional life,  conducting  and  administering  in  Leipzig,  that  the  A  minor  symphony 
must  have  looked  to  be  unfinished  forever.  Only  in  1841,  after  he  had  experienced 
severe  disappointment  with  an  attempt  to  reform  the  musical  life  of  Berlin,  did  he 
return  to  the  long-unfinished  score — possibly  because  his  new  mood  of  resignation 
more  precisely  matched  the  character  of  the  sombre  musical  ideas  he  had  conceived 
earlier  in  the  blithe  period  of  early  manhood. 

By  the  time  he  finished  the  work,  he  clearly  felt  that  the  expressive  character  of  the 
music  took  precedence  over  any  allegedly  "Scottish"  elements.  At  any  rate,  he  omitted 
the  adjective  "Scottish"  from  the  published  score,  but  added  a  note  that  the  audience 
should  be  given  a  listing  of  the  different  movements  that  stresses  their  expressive 
content,  with  headings  that  differ  in  some  striking  ways  from  those  of  the  score  itself: 


Tempo  indication  in  score 


Character  indications  for  the  audience 


I.  Andante  con  moto — 

Allegro  un  poco  agitato — 
Assai  animato 
II.  Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo 


Introduction 

Allegro  agitato  ("slightly  agitated 

Allegro") 
Scherzo  assai  vivace  ("very  lively 

Scherzo") 
Adagio  cantabile  ("songlike  Adagio") 
Allegro  guerriero  ("martial  Allegro") 
Finale  maestoso  ("majestic  Finale") 


This  last  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonies  is  also  the  freest,  the  most  romantic.  Even 
Wagner,  a  composer  usually  antipathetic  to  Mendelssohn's  work,  conducted  the  Scot- 
tish Symphony  and  admired  the  poetic  qualities  of  the  music.  (Is  it  mere  chance  that  a 
chromatic  figure  in  the  sustained  woodwinds  over  muttering  tremolo  strings  near  the 
end  of  the  first  movement  suggests  the  Flying  Dutchman  overture?)  But  just  how  "Scot- 
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tish"  is  it?  Here  are  no  skirling  bagpipes,  no  highland  flings,  no  folk  tunes  borrowed 
and  harmonized  (though  the  pentatonic  main  tune  of  the  second  movement  certainly 
has  some  characteristics  of  a  Scottish  folk  melody).  Even  so  sensitive  a  musician  as 
Robert  Schumann  found  himself  tripped  up  on  this  point:  he  reviewed  the  score  of 
this  work  in  the  mistaken  assumption  that  it  was  the  Italian  Symphony  and  wrote  that 
the  beauty  of  the  music  made  him  regret  that  he  had  never  visited  Italy! 

The  opening  theme  is  the  only  part  of  the  score  explicitly  inspired  by  Scotland;  it  is 
the  melody  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  down  after  his  visit  to  Holyrood,  a  pensive  tune 
in  A  minor  sung  by  melancholy  violas  and  oboes.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
shrouded  in  harmonic  clouds  and  mists.  A  hesitant  pause  on  the  dominant  leads  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement  with  a  6/8  melody  that  follows  the  outline  of  the 
introductory  theme,  but  in  a  more  agitated  character.  A  vigorous  continuation,  based 
largely  on  the  opening  gesture  of  the  main  theme,  ultimately  yields  to  a  meltingly 
lyrical  closing  theme  in  E  minor  that  ends  the  exposition.  The  development  becomes 
progressively  less  energetic,  as  the  texture  lightens  to  a  long,  gentle  cello  tune  that 
seems  about  to  die  away  into  silence  as  the  strings  and  clarinets  bring  in  the  recapitula- 
tion. A  particularly  attractive  touch  here:  the  cellos  continue  singing  their  broad, 
lyrical  melody  as  a  new  counterpoint  to  the  main  theme.  A  tutti  coda  ends — but  leaves 
the  woodwinds  hanging  with  a  version  of  the  main  motive;  they  die  away  into  a  final 
pensive  statement  of  the  introductory  phrase. 

The  scherzo,  which  comes  next,  is  of  a  brilliance  unsurpassed  even  in  that  most 
brilliant  of  Mendelssohn  scores,  the  Italian  Symphony.  The  principal  theme,  first 
stated  in  the  clarinet  over  tremolo  strings,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  actual 
Scottish  bagpipe  tune,  though  it  could  just  as  easily  be  a  completely  original  melody. 
The  secondary  theme  begins  staccato  in  the  strings.  Even  in  the  tuttis  the  movement 
remains  zephyr-light  throughout. 

The  third  movement  alternates  a  slow  singing  melody  with  rhythmic  ideas  of  a 
march-like  character.  The  dotted  rhythms  that  appear  in  the  winds  at  the  outset  even- 
tually take  over  the  entire  orchestra,  but  the  cantilena  comes  back  each  time  with  ever 
more  delicate  elaboration. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  wild  flourish  in  the  violins  against  a  steady  marching  beat 
in  the  horns,  bassoons,  and  violas.  Mendelssohn  characterized  this  movement,  after 
all,  as  a  "martial  Allegro,"  and  the  battle  is  joined  at  once.  A  second  theme,  equally 
warlike  in  its  determined  vitality,  is  first  sounded  by  the  oboe  and  clarinets  over  trem- 
olo violins;  its  shape  seems  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  very  opening  theme  of  the 
symphony.  These  two  themes  do  battle  with  one  another,  but  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
capitulation the  second  theme  gradually  dies  out  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  that 
seems  about  to  lead  to  a  quiet  conclusion — perhaps  yet  another  and  more  definitive 
statement  of  the  first  movement's  introductory  theme.  But  Mendelssohn  has  a  sur- 
prise: suddenly  we  move  to  the  major  and  the  presentation  of  a  completely  new  theme 
(though  it  may  be  possible  to  demonstrate  some  connection  with  the  introductory 
melody,  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  to  the  listener),  described  by  Mendelssohn  as 
"maestoso"  ("majestic").  Some  critics  find  this  new  theme  to  be  an  unconvincing  out- 
burst, an  unmotivated  capitulation  to  the  major  mode  for  a  "heroic"  conclusion.  The 
idea  is  not  unique,  though.  Other  composers  at  about  the  same  time  (one  thinks  of 
Schumann  and  his  Second  Symphony)  also  experimented  with  the  introduction  of  a 
brand-new  theme  at  the  very  end  of  the  symphony,  actually  changing,  in  retrospect, 
the  listener's  recollection  of  the  foregoing  moods  with  a  conclusion  pregnant  with 
affirmative  power. 

— S.L. 
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Florence  N.  and  George  W.  Adams 

Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams,  who  were  both  professional 
librarians  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  shared  a  love  of  music.  As  a  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Boston  and  graduated  from 
Simmons  College,  regularly  attended  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  Boston  Pops  with  her  mother  and  occasionally  rode  home  on  the 
same  streetcar  with  neighbor  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  family  also  made  trips 
toTanglewood  by  train  in  the  1930s,  when  it  was  a  more  arduous  journey 
than  it  is  today.  She  remembered  the  famous  concert  interrupted  by  a  thunder- 
storm in  1937,  on  which  occasion  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  began  raising 
funds  to  build  the  Music  Shed. 

Mrs.  Adams  began  her  library  career  as  a  reference  librarian  with  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  and  simultaneously  earned  a  master's  degree  in  English 
from  Boston  University.  She  met  George  Adams  while  both  were  working  at 
the  Newark  Public  Library.  They  married  in  1947  and,  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Janet,  settled  in  Hartford.  Mrs.  Adams  then  began  her  association 
with  the  Hartford  Public  Library  as  a  branch  librarian;  she  continued  her 
active  involvement  in  the  Hartford  Community  for  thirty-six  years. 

A  native  of  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  George  Adams  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Dickinson  College  and  his  master's  degree  from  Drexel 
University.  During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Army's  Eighth  Air  Force 
Division  in  England.  As  legislative  reference  chief  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  he  was  known  as  an  authority  on  Connecticut  legislative  history,  as  a 
research  consultant  to  many  state  lawmakers,  and  as  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  Connecticut  state  history.  Mr.  Adams  died  in  1977. 

In  addition  to  their  love  of  classical  music,  the  Adamses  enjoyed  gardening, 
reading,  and  summering  on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  Adams  particularly  liked  the 
piano  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Chopin,  whose  music  she  played 
on  the  piano,  while  Mr.  Adams  favored  Italian  opera  and  chamber  music. 
Tragically,  Mrs.  Adams  died  in  June  1987,  before  she  was  able  to  enjoy  the  first 
George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  on  August  1,  1987 — the  first  such 
memorial  concert  to  be  endowed  at  Tanglewood. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  July  21,  at  2 

ENDOWED  BY  THE  GEORGE  W.  AND  FLORENCE  N.  ADAMS  FUND 


HELMUTH  RILLING  conducting 


MOZART 


Venitepopuli,  K.260(248a) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

RICHARD  GOODE 


INTERMISSION 


Program  continues 
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BACH 


Cantata  No.  26,  Ach  wiefliichtig 

Chorus 

Recitative  (Tenor) 
Aria  (Mezzo-soprano) 
Aria  (Bass) 
Recitative  (Soprano) 
Chorale 


Cantata  No.  149,  Man  singet  mit  Freude 
vom  Sieg 

Chorus 

Aria  (Bass) 

Recitative  (Mezzo-soprano) 

Aria  (Soprano) 

Recitative  (Tenor) 

Duet  (Mezzo-soprano  and  Tenor) 

Chorale 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
INGEBORG  DANZ,  mezzo-soprano 
STANFORD  OLSEN,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Richard  Goode  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Venitepopuli,  Offertorium  de  venerabili  sacramento  K.260 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  (or  Amade)  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
January  27,  1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  Venite  populi  jf?055i- 
bly  for  Ascension  Day  in  June  1776.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. The  score  calls  for  double  mixed  chorus,  two  violins  ad  libitum,  and  continuo  (here  James 
David  Christie,  organ). 

The  only  regular  job  that  Mozart  ever  had  was  in  the  service  of  the  Salzburg  court 
as  Konzertmeister,  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  sixteen  on  July  9,  1772,  and  left  nine 
years  later,  when  he  decided  he  had  to  leave  Salzburg  for  Vienna.  His  boss,  the  prince- 
archbishop,  Hieronymus,  Count  Colloredo,  has  come  down  in  history  with  a  some- 
what tarnished  reputation  because  we  have  seen  him  only  from  Mozart's  rather  biased 
point  of  view.  Colloredo  was  a  modern  reformer,  a  man  of  the  Enlightenment,  eager 
to  improve  governmental  efficiency,  to  promote  the  development  of  modern  agricul- 
tural methods,' to  improve  health  care,  and  to  modernize  the  economy  from  a  debt- 
ridden  agrarian  system  based  on  payment  in  kind  to  the  use  of  cash.  Those  whose 
only  view  of  the  man  comes  from  the  letters  of  the  Mozart  family  will  hardly  gain  a 
sense  of  his  best  qualities. 

One  of  the  issues  that  bothered  Mozart  was  Colloredo's  church  reforms.  Though 
this  meant  making  it  more  of  a  "people's  church"  and  turning  institutional  funds 
from  lavish  decoration  to  hospitals  and  poorhouses,  which  were  all  to  the  good,  it  also 
meant  simplifying  and  reducing  the  music.  Mozart  chafed  under  the  requirement 
that  all  music  for  the  Mass,  both  choral  and  instrumental,  should  fill  no  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Nonetheless,  during  the  years  between  his  formal  appoint- 
ment in  Salzburg  and  his  summary  dismissal  while  on  a  visit  with  the  court  to  Vienna 
(a  break  engineered  by  the  composer  himself),  Mozart  wrote  a  substantial  amount  of 
church  music:  more  than  a  dozen  masses,  half  a  dozen  litanies  and  Vespers,  another 
dozen  short  sacred  works,  and  seventeen  instrumental  church  sonatas. 

Venitepopuli,  K.260(248a),  an  "Offertory  for  the  venerable  sacrament,"  is  most  un- 
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usual  among  Mozart's  works  in  that  it  successfully  adopts  a  double-chorus  layout,  a 
rare  format  in  his  day.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  double-chorus  prac- 
tices of  the  seventeenth-century,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  knew  such  old  music 
at  this  early  date  (later  on  he  certainly  came  to  know  it),  although  he  manages  to  echo 
(or  re-invent)  its  techniques  very  effectively.  The  piece  remained  unknown  for  nearly 
a  century  after  it  was  composed.  Johannes  Brahms,  a  devotee  of  early  music  with  an 
astonishingly  thorough  knowledge  of  theoretical  treatises  and  forgotten  composi- 
tions, performed  it  in  Vienna  in  1872,  thus  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  a  publisher. 
Mozart's  autograph  contains  the  eight  voice  parts  and  the  continuo  bass.  The  two 
violin  parts  were  written  in  a  separate  score  in  a  different  hand  and  marked  "ad 
libitum."  A  set  of  parts  in  Salzburg  also  contained  bassoon  and  double  bass  parts 
(melodically  identical  to  the  figured  bass  line)  and  three  trombone  parts,  which  repre- 
sents a  common  practice  of  doubling  the  voice  parts  in  sacred  music. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Venite  populi,  K.260 

Venite  populi,  de  longe  venite 

et  admiramini  gentes, 

an  alia  natio  tarn  grandis, 

quae  habet  deos  appropinquantes  sibi, 

sicut  Deus  noster  adest  nobis, 

cuius  in  ara  veram  praesentiam 

contemplamur  in  fidem  vivam. 

O  sors  cunctis  beatior  sola  fidelium, 
quibus  panis  fractio  et  calicis 
communio  est  in  auxilium! 


Come,  ye  peoples,  come  from  afar, 

ye  nations,  and  behold  in  amazement! 

For  when  was  a  people  so  exalted, 

that  its  gods  were  so  close  to  us 

as  our  God  is; 

He,  whose  real  presence 

we  can  ever  observe  in  living  faith. 

O  most  blessed  lot  of  the  faithful,  who 
alone  are  saved  and  succoured  by  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  communion  of 
the  chalice! 


Eia  ergo  epulemur  in  azimis 
veritatis  et  sinceritatis, 
epulemur  et  inebriemur  vino 
laetitiae  sempiternae! 


Let  us  therefore  wallow  in  the  pastures 

of  truth  and  sincerity, 

let  us  wallow  and  be  inebriated 

by  the  wine  of  everlasting  joy! 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 


Mozart  completed  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  on  March  2,  1786,  and  presumably  played 
it  in  Vienna  soon  after.  The  American  premiere  took  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  December 
19,  1878,  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn; 
H.  G.  Tucker  was  the  piano  soloist.  Boris  Goldovsky  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance of  this  concerto,  on  July  13,  1956,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Luboshutz;  Jifi  Belohldvek 
was  conductor  and  Alicia  de  Larrocha  soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance  here,  on  August  19, 
1988.  The  orchestra  includes  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  (The 
composer  suggested  in  a  letter  that  in  the  absence  of  clarinets,  their  lines  might  be  cued  into  the 
violin  and  viola  parts.)  Mozart  wrote  his  own  cadenza  into  the  autograph  at  the  proper  place. 

Figaro  was  the  big  project  for  the  spring  of  1786,  and  it  was  ready  for  performance 
on  May  1,  but  Mozart  repeatedly  interrupted  himself,  dashing  off  his  one-actor  The 
Impresario  for  a  party  at  the  Imperial  palace  at  Schonbrunn,  and  writing  three  piano 
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concertos,  presumably  for  his  own  use  that  year.  The  A  major  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
three,  being  preceded  by  the  spacious  E-flat,  K.482,  completed  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  being  followed  just  three  weeks  later  by  the  sombre  C  minor,  K.491.  Its  neighbors 
are  bigger.  Both  have  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  C  minor  is  one  of  the  relatively 
rare  works  to  allow  itself  both  oboes  and  clarinets.  The  A  major  adds  just  one  flute 
plus  pairs  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  to  the  strings,  and  with  the  last  in  the 
whole  series,  K.595  in  B-flat  (January  1791),  it  is  the  most  chamber-musical  of 
Mozart's  mature  piano  concertos.  It  is  gently  spoken  and,  at  least  until  the  finale, 
shows  little  ambition  in  the  direction  of  pianistic  brilliance.  Lyric  and  softly  moonlit — 
as  the  garden  scene  of  Figaro  might  be,  were  there  no  sexual  menace  in  it — it  shares 
something  in  atmosphere  with  later  works  in  the  same  key,  the  great  violin  sonata, 
K.526,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto. 

The  first  movement  is  music  of  lovely  and  touching  gallantry.  Its  second  chord, 
darkened  by  the  unexpected  G-natural  in  the  second  violins,  already  suggests  the 
melancholy  that  will  cast  fleeting  shadows  throughout  the  concerto  and  dominate  its 
slow  movement  altogether.  The  two  main  themes  are  related  more  than  they  are 
contrasted,  and  part  of  what  is  at  once  fascinating  and  delightful  is  the  difference  in 
the  way  Mozart  scores  them.  He  begins  both  with  strings  alone.  The  first  he  continues 
with  an  answering  phrase  just  for  winds,  punctuated  twice  by  forceful  string  chords, 
and  that  leads  to  the  first  passage  for  the  full  orchestra.  But  now  that  the  sound  of  the 
winds  has  been  introduced  and  established,  Mozart  can  proceed  more  subtly.  In  the 
new  theme,  a  bassoon  joins  the  violins  nine  measures  into  the  melody,  and,  as  though 
encouraged  by  that,  the  flute  appears  in  mid-phrase,  softly  to  add  its  sound  to  the 
texture,  with  horns  and  clarinets  arriving  just  in  time  to  reinforce  the  cadence.  When 
the  same  melody  reappears  about  a  minute-and-a-half  later,  the  piano,  having  started 
it  off,  is  happy  to  retire  and  leave  it  to  the  violins  and  bassoon  and  flute  who  had  in- 
vented it  in  the  first  place,  but  it  cannot  after  all  refrain  from  doubling  the  descending 
scales  with  quiet  broken  octaves,  adding  another  unobtrusively  achieved,  perfectly 
gauged  touch  of  fresh  color. 

Slow  movements  in  minor  keys  are  surprisingly  uncommon  in  Mozart,  and  this  one 
is  in  fact  the  last  he  writes.  An  "adagio"  marking  is  rare,  too,  and  this  movement  is  an 
altogether  astonishing  transformation  of  the  siciliano  style.  The  orchestra's  first  phrase 
harks  back  to  "Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat  gefunden"  ("He  who  has  found  a  sweetheart"), 
Osmin's  animadversions  in  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
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women,  but  nothing  in  the  inner  life  of  that  grouchy,  fig-picking  harem-steward  could 
ever  have  motivated  the  exquisite  dissonances  brought  about  here  by  the  bassoon's 
imitation  of  clarinet  and  violins.  Throughout,  Mozart  the  pianist  imagines  himself  as 
the  ideal  opera  singer — only  the  Andante  in  the  famous  C  major  concerto,  K.467,  is 
as  vocal — and  a  singer,  furthermore,  proud  of  her  flawlessly  achieved  changes  of 
register  and  of  her  exquisitely  cultivated  taste  in  expressive  embellishment. 

After  the  restraint  of  the  first  movement  and  the  melancholia  of  the  second,  Mozart 
gives  us  a  finale  of  captivating  high  spirits.  It  keeps  the  pianist  very  busy  in  music  that 
comes  close  to  perpetual  motion  and  in  which  there  is  plenty  to  engage  our  ear,  now 
so  alert  to  the  delicacy  and  overflowing  invention  with  which  Mozart  uses  those  few 
and  quiet  instruments. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Ach  wiefliichtig,  ach  wie  nichtig,  BWV  26 
Man  singet  mit  Freuden  vom  Sieg,  BWV  149 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach,  Saxony,  on  March  21,  1685,  and  died  in  Leipzig 
on  July  28,  1750.  He  composed  the  cantata  Ach  wie  fliichtig  in  November  1724  for  perform- 
ance on  the  twenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  which  that  year  fell  on  November  19.  This  is  the 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  soprano ,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  solos ,  four-part  chorus ,  flute ,  three  oboes,  horn,  strings,  and  continuo  (here  James  David 
Christie,  organ). 

Bach  became  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas'  Church  and  civic  director  of  music  in  Leipzig 
late  in  the  spring  of  1723.  One  of  his  major  responsibilities  in  that  post  was  the  com- 
position of  a  substantial  cantata  (he  used  the  term  "Hauptmusic"  the  "principal 
music")  for  the  church  service  every  Sunday,  and  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  ten- 
ure, Bach  worked  at  that  task  with  extraordinary  diligence,  composing  roughly  one 
cantata  a  week  all  year  round,  probably  finishing  it  just  in  time  for  a  single  run- 
through  (or  perhaps  not  even  that  much  rehearsal!)  before  the  performance  on  Sun- 
day morning.  A  full  year's  supply  of  cantatas  numbered  about  sixty  works  (including 
music  for  the  special  church  feasts  as  well  as  the  normal  Sunday  service,  but  with  no 
cantata  during  the  "penitential"  periods  of  Advent  and  Lent).  Within  a  few  years, 
Bach  had  composed  five  complete  annual  cycles  of  church  cantatas — some  300  works, 
not  all  of  which  survive  today.  Cantata  26  comes  from  his  second  cycle,  composed  in 
1724-25,  while  Cantata  149  dates  from  a  cycle  composed  almost  entirely  to  texts  by 
Picander  in  1728-29. 

In  the  Lutheran  liturgy,  the  cantata  directly  followed  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and 
preceded  the  sermon.  The  music,  as  much  as  the  words,  were  designed  to  explain  and 
transmit  a  specific  theological  message  to  the  hearer.  It  was  a  tradition  in  Leipzig  that 
the  cantata  text  be  related  to  the  Gospel  reading  for  a  given  Sunday.  For  his  second 
series  of  cantatas  in  Leipzig,  Bach  evidently  decided  to  base  each  week's  work  also  on 
the  text  and  tune  of  a  chorale  (the  term  normally  given  to  Lutheran  hymns,  from  the 
German  word  "Choral")  that  would  be  appropriate  to  the  service.  Ach  wiefliichtig,  ach 
wie  nichtig  belongs  to  this  series. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chorale  cantatas  begin  with  an  opening  chorus  that  pro- 
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vides  a  highly  elaborated  version  of  the  chorale  melody  setting  the  first  verse  of  its 
text.  The  last  movement  was  almost  always  a  simple  harmonization  of  the  chorale 
with  all  participants  playing  or  singing  whatever  line  was  best  suited  to  their  range, 
set  to  the  text  of  the  final  stanza.  In  between  came  a  freer  series  of  arias  and  recitatives 
which  adapted  the  middle  stanzas  of  the  chorale  text  into  new  forms  that  would  be 
suitable  for  solo  performance.  We  do  not  know  who  adapted  the  original  chorale  texts 
for  Bach's  purposes. 

Ach  wie  fliichtig  is  a  classic  example  of  the  chorale.cantata.  The  text  comes  from  a 
song  in  thirteen  stanzas  by  Michael  Franck,  published  in  1652.  Bach  takes  over  the 
first  and  last  strophes  literally,  and  he  or  some  other  poet  condensed  the  remaining 
eleven  strophes  so  that  most  of  the  content  appears  in  the  two  recitatives  and  arias. 
The  chorale  text  deals  with  the  "vanity"  of  earthly  life,  and  many  of  the  verses  are 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  such  passing  elements  as  beauty,  strength,  honors, 
and  wealth.  These  fit  easily  into  the  recitative  and  aria  texts.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  relationship  of  the  chorale  to  the  Gospel  reading  {Matthew  9: 18-26,  Jesus' 
raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus)  is  actually  rather  oblique. 

The  opening  movement  is  quite  typical  of  the  chorale  cantata  series:  the  sopranos 
perform  the  chorale  melody  in  long  notes,  one  line  at  a  time,  while  the  lower  support- 
ing voices  and  (especially)  the  rushing  scales  in  the  orchestra  suggest  the  transitory 
quality  of  earthly  life.  This  same  image  of  rushing  through  life  like  a  flowing  stream 
dominates  the  text  and  the  musical  gestures  of  the  tenor  aria  that  follows,  though  a 
striking  change  of  texture  in  the  middle  section  highlights  the  words  "wie  sich  die  Trop- 
fen  plotzlich  teilen"  ("just  as  the  drops  suddenly  divide").  The  recitatives  are  simple  and 
direct  (following  a  brief  touch  of  coloratura  on  the  word  "Freude"  ["joy"]  in  the  first 
one).  The  second  aria,  for  bass,  deals  with  "irdische  Schatze"  ("earthly  treasures")  in  the 
gestures  of  a  dance,  the  bourree,  but  its  minor  mode  and  dolorous  sound  of  three 
oboes  make  the  thought  of  wealth  something  less  than  fully  consoling.  The  doubts 
raised  by  this  parade  of  earthly  vanities  are  set  to  rest  in  the  sturdy  final  chorale. 


Cantata  No.  26,  "Ach  wie  fliichtig' 


CHORUS 


Ach  wie  fliichtig,  ach  wie  nichtig 
1st  der  Menschen  Leben! 
Wie  ein  Nebel  bald  entstehet 
Und  auch  wieder  bald  vergehet, 
So  ist  unser  Leben,  sehet! 


Ah,  how  fleeting,  how  vain 
is  the  life  of  Man! 
Like  a  mist  that  quickly  arises 
and  passes  away  just  as  swiftly, 
behold!  that  is  our  life! 


ARIA  (Tenor) 


So  schnell  ein  rauschend  Wasser 

schiesst, 
So  eilen  unsers  LebensTage. 

Die  Zeit  vergeht,  die  Stunden  eilen, 

Wie  sich  die  Tropfen  plotzlich 
teilen, 

Wenn  alles  in  den  Abgrund  schiesst. 


As  fast  as  a  roaring  stream  shoots  by, 

thus  do  our  days  hasten  away. 
Time  passes,  the  hours  speed, 
just  as  the  drops  suddenly  divide 

when  everything  falls  into  the  abyss. 


RECITATIVE  (Alto) 


Die  Freuden  wird  zur  Traurigkeit, 
Die  Schonheit  fallt  als  eine  Blume, 
Die  grosste  Starke  wird  geschwacht, 
Es  andert  sich  das  Glucke  mit  der  Zeit, 


Joy  turns  to  sorrow, 
beauty  fades  like  a  blossom, 
the  greatest  strength  grows  weak, 
good  fortune  changes  with  time, 
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Bald  ist  es  aus  mit  Ehr  und  Ruhme, 
Die  Wissenschaft,  und  was  ein  Mensche 

dichtet, 
Wird  endlich  durch  das  Grab  vernichtet. 


soon  all  honor  and  glory  is  gone, 
learning,  and  all  that  Man  has  created 

is  in  the  end  turned  to  nothing  by  the 
grave. 


ARIA  (Bass) 


An  irdische  Schatze  das  Herze  zu 

hangen, 
Ist  eine  Verfuhrung  der  torichten  Welt. 
Wie  leichtlich  entstehen  verzehrende 

Gluten, 
Wie  rauschen  und  reissen  die 

wallenden  Fluten, 
Bis  alles  zerschmettert  in  Trummern 
zerfallt. 

RECITATIVE 

Die  hochste  Herrlichkeit  und  Pracht 
Umhiillt  zuletzt  des  Todes  Nacht. 
Wer  gleichsam  als  ein  Gott  gesessen, 
Entgeht  dem  Staub  und  Asche  nicht, 
Und  wenn  die  letzte  Stunde  schlaget, 
Dass  man  ihn  zu  der  Erde  traget, 
Und  seiner  Hoheit  Grund  zerbricht, 
Wird  seiner  ganz  vergessen. 


To  hang  one's  heart  on  earthly 

treasures 
is  a  seduction  of  the  foolish  world. 
How  easily  consuming  passions  arise, 

as  billowing  floods  roar  and  race 

along, 
until  everything  shatters  into  tiny 

fragments. 

(Soprano) 

Even  the  highest  splendor  is  finally 
wrapped  in  the  night  of  death. 
Even  he  who  has  sat  like  a  god 
cannot  evade  the  dust  and  ashes. 
And  when  the  last  hour  strikes, 
that  brings  him  to  earth, 
and  the  basis  of  his  splendor  breaks, 
he  will  be  utterly  forgotten. 


CHORALE 


Ach  wie  fltichtig,  ach  wie  nichtig 
Sind  der  Menschen  Sachen! 
Alles,  alles,  was  wir  sehen, 
Das  muss  fallen  und  vergehen; 
Wer  Gott  fiircht',  bleibt  ewig  stehen. 


Ah,  how  fleeting,  how  vain 
are  human  affairs! 
Everything,  everything  we  see 
must  fall  and  pass  away. 
He  who  fears  the  Lord  will  stand 
forever. 

— translation  by  S.L. 


*      * 


Bach  composed  Man  singet  mit  Freuden  vom  Sieg/or  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  in  his  1728-29 
series,  on  a  text  by  Picander.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  four-part  chorus,  three  oboes,  bassoon,  three 
trumpets,  timpani,  strings,  and  basso  continuo. 

Picander  was  the  pen  name  of  Christian  Friedrich  Henrici  (1700-1764)  who  lived  in 
Leipzig  during  Bach's  first  decades  there  as  private  teacher  and  later  a  postal  officer. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  musical  and  to  have  taken  part  in  a  Collegium  musicum, 
perhaps  Bach's  ensemble  in  the  1730s.  Though  he  was  only  a  poet  of  mediocre  attain- 
ments, Bach  drew  heavily  during  one  of  his  cantata  sequences  on  Picander's  1728 
publication  Cantatas  for  the  Sundays  and  Feast  Days  of  the  Whole  Year,  a  collection  of  texts 
suitable  for  use  in  every  service  of  the  liturgical  calendar. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Michael  (September  29)  takes  its  Gospel  reading  from  Matthew 
18:1-11  (Jesus  explains  that  only  one  humble  as  a  child  is  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven),  but  the  other  reading  for  that  Sunday  {Revelation  12:7-12,  depicting  war  in 
heaven  in  which  the  Archangel  Michael  defeats  the  dragon  ["that  serpent  of  old  that 
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led  the  whole  world  astray"])  always  attracted  the  attention  of  composers  for  its 
dramatic  and  heroic  possibilities. 

Picander's  text  alludes  to  the  conquering  of  Satan,  but  brings  in  references  from 
the  Psalms  and  Isaiah  to  suggest  to  the  believer  that,  for  one's  own  earthly  battles, 
angels  are  encamped  around  to  protect  the  faithful  and  bear  the  soul  after  death  to 
God. 

Bach  often  reused  his  old  music  in  a  new  guise.  There  was  almost  no  sense  of  "musi- 
cal repertory"  in  his  day,  of  works  that  would  be  trotted  out  and  played  again  and 
again  in  concerts  for  the  delectation  of  music  lovers.  Most  pieces  were  written  for  a 
single  occasion,  performed  once,  and  put  away.  Naturally,  then,  the  composer  had 
every  reason  to  rearrange  older  works  that  he  valued  if  they  fit  into  a  new  context. 
The  opening  chorus  of  BWV  149  is  in  fact  a  parody,  that  is,  a  reworking  (the  word 
does  not  imply  any  humorous  intent)  of  the  closing  chorus  from  Bach's  Hunting  Can- 
tata, BWV  208,  composed  nearly  fifteen  years  earlier  for  the  birthday  of  Duke  Chris- 
tian of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  The  original  version  called  for  two  hunting  horns,  which 
Bach  here  transmutes  into  three  trumpets  (at  the  same  time  changing  the  key  from 
F  to  D).  Since  the  original  text  was  thoroughly  joyous,  it  was  easy  to  adapt  the  celebra- 
tion of  Michael's  victory  over  the  dragon  to  pre-existing  music.  In  fact,  Bach  accom- 
plished the  arrangement  so  effectively  that  if  we  did  not  have  the  earlier  version,  we 
might  never  guess  that  the  later  one  was  not  entirely  original  (though  the  homo- 
phonic  treatment  of  the  chorus  might  give  us  a  clue,  since  Bach  normally  wrote  far 
more  contrapuntally  for  the  church). 

It  is  possible  that  the  remaining  movements  are  also  parodies,  but  we  do  not  know 
any  earlier  source  music  for  them.  Here,  too,  Bach  translates  verbal  imagery  into 
brilliantly  conceived  musical  equivalents,  so  that  the  music  itself  helps  convey  the 
meaning  behind  the  text  to  the  believer  in  the  pew.  The  three  arias  are  strikingly 
different  in  scoring  and  mood,  culminating,  as  usual,  in  the  sturdy  final  chorale, 
which  here  ends  with  a  short  closing  motive  from  the  trumpets,  a  final  gesture  to 
Michael's  heroic  victory. 


— S.L. 


Cantata  No.  149,  "Man  singet  mit  Freude  vom  Sieg' 


CHORUS 


Man  singet  mit  Freuden  vom  Sieg  in  den 
Hiitten  der  Gerechten:  Die  Rechte  des 
Herrn  behalt  den  Sieg,  die  Rechte  des 
Herrn  ist  erhohet,  die  Rechte  des  Herrn 
behalt  den  Sieg. 


Sing  with  joy  of  the  victory  in  the 
homes  of  the  righteous;  the  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  has  the  victory,  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  raised,  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  has  the  victory. 


ARIA  (Bass) 


Kraft  und  Starke  sei  gesungen 
Gott,  dem  Lamme,  das  bezwungen 
Und  den  Satanas  verjagt, 
Der  uns  Tag  und  Nacht  verklagt. 
Ehr  und  Sieg  ist  auf  die  Frommen 
Durch  des  Lammes  Blut  gekommen. 


Ascribe  power  and  strength 

to  God,  the  Lamb,  who  has  conquered 

and  cast  out  Satan, 

who  accuses  us  night  and  day. 

Honor  and  victory  has  come  to  the 

faithful  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 


RECITATIVE  (Alto) 

Ich  fiirchte  mich  I  do  not  fear 

Vor  tausend  Feinden  nicht,  a  thousand  foes, 

Denn  Gottes  Engel  lagern  sich  for  God's  angels  are  encamped 

Um  meine  Seiten  her;  around  on  every  side. 
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Wenn  alles  fallt,  wenn  alles  bricht, 

So  bin  ich  doch  in  Ruhe. 

Wie  war 

Es  moglich  zu  verzagen? 

Gott  schickt  mir  feurge  Ross  und  Wagen 

Und  ganze  Scharen  Engel  zu. 


Though  everything  should  fall  or  break, 

yet  do  I  wait  in  peace. 

How  would  it  be 

possible  to  fear? 

God  sends  his  fiery  steeds  and  chariots 

and  hordes  of  angels. 


ARIA  (Soprano) 


Gottes  Engel  weichen  nie, 
Sie  sind  bei  mir  allerenden. 

Wenn  ich  schlafe,  wachen  sie, 

Wenn  ich  gehe, 

Wenn  ich  stehe, 

Tragen  sie  mich  auf  den  Handen. 


God's  angels  never  give  way, 
they  are  with  me  to  the  end. 

When  I  sleep,  they  are  watchim 

when  I  move, 

when  I  stay, 

they  bear  me  in  their  hands. 


RECITATIVE  (Tenor) 


Ich  danke  dir, 

Mein  lieber  Gott  dafur, 

Dabei  verleihe  mir, 

Dass  ich  mein  sundlichTun  bereue, 

Dass  sich  mein  Engel  druber  freue, 

Damit  er  mich  an  meinem  Sterbetage 

In  deinen  Schoss  zum  Himmel  trage. 


I  thank  thee 
for  this,  dear  Lord, 
therefore  grant 

that  I  may  repent  my  evil  deeds, 
that  my  angel  may  rejoice  over  it 
so  that,  at  the  day  of  my  death, 
he  may  bear  me  to  heaven  within  thy 
bosom. 


ARIA  (Duet,  Alto  and  Tenor) 

Seid  wachsam,  ihr  heiligen  Wachter,  Be  alert,  ye  holy  watchmen, 

Die  Nacht  ist  schier  dahin!  the  night  is  nearly  gone! 
Ich  sehne  mich  und  ruhe  nicht,  I  yearn  and  do  not  rest 

Bis  ich  vor  dem  Angesicht  until  I  come  before  the  face 

Meines  lieben  Vaters  bin.  of  my  dear  Father. 


CHORALE 


Ach  Herr,  lass  dein  lieb  Engelein 
Am  letzten  End  die  Seele  mein 
In  Abrahams  Schoss  tragen, 
Den  Leib  in  seinm  Schlafkammerlein 
Gar  sanft  ohn  einge  Qual  und  Pein 
Ruhn  bis  am  jiingsten  Tage. 
Alsdenn  vomTod  erwecke  mich, 
Dass  meine  Augen  sehen  dich 
In  aller  Freud,  o  Gottes  Sohn, 
Mein  Heiland  und  Genadenthron! 
Herr  Jesu  Christ,  erhore  mich,  erhore 

mich, 
Ich  will  dich  preisen  ewiglich! 


Ah,  Lord,  let  your  dear  angel, 

at  my  final  end,  bear  my  soul 

to  Abraham's  bosom, 

and  my  body  in  its  little  chamber 

rest  gently  without  pain  or  torment 

until  the  end  of  all  things. 

Then  awaken  me  from  death, 

so  that  my  eyes  may  see  thee, 

in  joy,  o  Son  of  God, 

my  savior  and  throne  of  grace! 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hear  me,  hear  me, 

I  shall  praise  thee  eternally! 

— translation  by  S.L. 
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Week  3 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1990-91  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program,  or  the  new  Concert  Hall.  Gifts  toward  the  new  Concert  Hall  are  included 
under  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since 
September  1,  1990. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  A.WerkCook 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Stuart  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

The  Messinger  Family  (Martin  and  Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Robert  0.  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
AsoTavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Covington 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Wachsman 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 
Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bernstein 
Boston  Showcase  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Peats  Foundation 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Country  Curtains 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Crane  &  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crozier,  Jr. 


Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
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Carol  R.  and  AvramJ.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Ira  Haupt  II 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Alan  J.  Hirschfield 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Alice  Kandell 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 
Ms.  Ula  Perrin 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosgen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Esther  Engel  Salzman 
Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Estate  of  Evelyn  Spitalny 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Tisch  Foundation 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 

Fund 
WCRB- 102.5  FM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (3) 
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ARTISTS 


Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 
violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge 
University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 
In  1962  he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent 
Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was 
principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 
In  1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with 
^^A    *^**irf  Pw»         EMI,  for  which  company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven 
■  flk  WW  i  ■■(    symphonies  and  piano  concertos,  and  works  by  Berlioz,  Schubert, 

Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  and  Rossini;  these  recordings  were  made  with  the 
London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in  1978  specifically  to  explore  histori- 
cal performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly  at  the  South  Bank,  where  their 
series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences.  They  have  also  appeared  at  major 
European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United  States,  and  made  numerous  television 
programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by 
now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and  North  America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major 
American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  BSO  debut  in  1988;  he  has  since  conducted  the  orchestra  several  times  atTanglewood, 
and  on  subscription  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Norrington  has  conducted  opera  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro 
Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period-instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the 
18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early 
Opera  Project. 


James  Galway 

Flutist  James  Galway  is  internationally  regarded  as  a  matchless  in- 
terpreter of  the  classical  repertoire  and  a  consummate  entertainer 
whose  appeal  crosses  all  musical  boundaries.  Through  his  extensive 
tours,  numerous  best-selling  recordings  and  videos  on  RCA,  and 
frequent  television  appearances,  he  has  reached  vast  and  diverse  audi- 
ences worldwide.  His  repertoire  ranges  from  Bach  and  Vivaldi  to  con- 
temporary music,  jazz,  and  the  Irish  folk  melodies  that  are  his  signa- 
ture. Also,  he  has  broadened  the  flute  repertoire  through  his  many 
commissions  from  contemporary  composers.  Mr.  Galway  keeps  his 
artistry  fresh  with  a  mix  of  recitals,  concerto  appearances,  chamber 
music,  and  master  classes.  An  exclusive  RCA  Victor  artist,  he  has  won  numerous  awards  for  his 
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recordings.  His  newest  recording,  due  out  in  September,  is  a  collection  of  ballads  entitled 
"The  Wind  Beneath  My  Wings,"  with  a  new  song  written  by  Elton  John  especially  for  this 

I  album.  Among  recent  releases  are  C.P.E.  Bach  flute  concertos,  "Over  the  Sea  to  Skye,"  and 
"The  Enchanted  Forest."  CD  reissues  include  "Galway  Plays  Bach,"  Mozart  flute  concertos, 

!  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons,  and  "Annie's  Song."  Recent  videos  include  "James  Galway 's  Christmas 
Carol"  and  "James  Galway  and  The  Chieftains  in  Ireland."  Born  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland, 
James  Galway  began  serious  musical  training  on  the  flute  after  mastering  the  pennywhistle. 
He  won  three  top  prizes  in  a  local  competition  at  twelve,  and  continued  his  studies  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Music  and  Guildhall  School,  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  with  flutist  Marcel 
Moyse.  After  six  years  as  solo  flute  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Herbert  von  Karajan,  he 
decided  to  establish  a  solo  career;  within  a  year  he  had  recorded  his  first  four  LPs,  played  more 
than  120  concerts,  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  London's  four  major  orchestras.  Mr.  Galway 
made  his  BSO  debut  on  Opening  Night  of  the  orchestra's  1984-85  subscription  season  and  has 
appeared  several  times  atTanglewood  since  then,  most  recently  in  1989. 
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Helmuth  Rilling 

In  demand  as  a  guest  conductor  and  master  teacher  in  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Asia,  Helmuth  Rilling  has  won  an  international 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  his  field.  In  addition  to 
his  activities  at  the  Stuttgart  Bach  Academy  and  his  wide-ranging 
concerts  and  recording  projects  with  its  ensembles,  he  travels  through- 
out the  world  conducting  and  teaching  the  music  of  Bach  and  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Rilling  and  the  Gachinger  Kantorei  often  perform 
in  cooperation  with  the  radio  symphony  orchestras  of  Stuttgart, 
Baden-Baden,  and  Frankfurt.  As  a  teacher,  he  has  conducted  Bach 
Academies  throughout  the  world;  particularly  important  among  these 
is  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival,  which  he  founded  in  1970  and  has  directed  every  year  since.  The 
central  achievement  of  Mr.  Rilling's  discography  is  his  complete  recording  of  the  cantatas, 
Masses,  Passions,  and  oratorios  of  J.S.  Bach.  He  has  also  recorded  vocal  works  ranging  from 
the  early  and  high  Baroque  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  is  known,  too,  for  his  writings,  and 
for  his  lecture  concerts  on  Bach's  work  broadcast  by  the  ZDF  Born  in  Stuttgart  in  1933,  Mr. 
Rilling  studied  there,  in  Rome,  and  in  New  York  before  assuming  the  post  of  Director  of 
Church  Music  at  the  Gedachtniskirke  in  his  home  city.  His  professional  path  then  led  him  to 
Berlin  and  Frankfurt,  where  he  taught  choral  conducting,  and  finally  back  to  Stuttgart  and  his 
activities  with  the  International  Bach  Academy.  Aside  from  his  status  as  an  interpreter  of  Bach, 
Mr.  Rilling  conducts  a  broad  repertoire,  ranging  from  Monteverdi's  Vespers  of  1610  to  Verdi's 
Quattro pezzi  sacri  and  Reger's  fragmentary  Requiem;  he  has  also  been  involved  with  lesser- 
known  operatic  works.  Mr.  Rilling  made  his  BSO  debut  with  an  all-Bach  program  atTangle- 
wood in  1988  and  led  subscription  performances  of  Haydn's  The  Seasons  in  March  1989. 


Richard  Goode 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  this  week,  pianist 
Richard  Goode  has  recently  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
National  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  New  York  Philharmonic.  A  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Goode 
studied  with  Elvira  Szigeti  and  Claude  Frank,  with  Nadia  Reisenberg  at 
the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  and  with  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  His  many  prizes  include  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award, 
first  prize  in  the  1973  Clara  Haskil  Competition,  the  1980  Avery  Fisher 
Prize,  and  a  1982  Grammy  Award  with  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman. 
A  founding  member  of  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center, 
Mr.  Goode  has  made  more  than  two  dozen  recordings,  encompassing  chamber  works,  Mozart 
piano  concertos  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  solo  recordings  of  works  by 
Brahms,  Schubert,  and  Schumann  for  Nonesuch,  for  which  label  he  is  now  recording  the  com- 
plete Beethoven  sonatas.  Considered  a  leading  interpreter  of  Beethoven's  piano  works,  Mr. 
Goode  performed  the  five  Beethoven  concertos  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony in  1986;  he  played  the  entire  cycle  of  Beethoven  sonatas  in  New  York  during  the  1987-88 
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season.  Recent  American  engagements  have  included  performances  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  orchestras 
of  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  Toronto.  In  Europe  he  appears  with  the  Helsinki  Philhar- 
monic, Bamberg  Symphony,  Stockholm  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  English  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, as  well  as  in  recital  in  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  May  1991  he  toured  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Sanderling. 


Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 

AtTanglewood  this  summer,  soprano  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  sings  Bach 
cantatas  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Helmuth  Rilling,  is  soloist 
in  David  Del  Tredici's  An  Alice  Symphony  with  Oliver  Knussen  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  coaches  voice  as  part  of  a 
month-long  residency.  Among  other  engagements,  her  1990-91  season 
brought  her  together  with  Pierre  Boulez  for  a  Carnegie  Hall  perform- 
ance, a  Canadian  tour  with  his  Ensemble  InterContemporain,  and, 
in  honor  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  the  United  States  premiere  of  his 
Le  Visage  nuptial  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Daniel  Barenboim. 
Ms.  Bryn-Julson  performs  extensively  in  Europe  every  year;  she  re- 
cently sang  with  Claudio  Abbado  in  his  first  concert  as  music  director  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. She  has  sung  in  recital  and  with  major  symphony  orchestras  throughout  North 
America.  She  has  sung  on  numerous  occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  her  debut  in 
1966  and  is  a  frequent  guest  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  with  which  she  made  her  debut 
in  1973.  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  regularly  appears  at  festivals  in  the  United  States  and  Europe;  she 
has  made  numerous  recordings,  for  CBS  Masterworks,  CRI,  Decca,  Edici,  London,  Louisville, 
New  World,  Nonesuch,  Odyssey,  Orion,  and  RCA.  A  member  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
faculty,  she  was  soloist  with  the  Peabody  Symphony  in  Moscow  in  February  1988;  there  she 
became  the  first  American  ever  to  give  a  master  class  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Born  in 
North  Dakota  to  Norwegian  parents,  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  began  her  musical  life  as  a  pianist,  later 
studying  voice  at  Tanglewood  and  at  Syracuse  University  after  her  perfect  pitch  and  three- 
octave  range  were  discovered  when  she  sight-read  a  difficult  contemporary  score  for  Gunther 
Schuller. 


Ingeborg  Danz 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  weekend,  mezzo-soprano 
Ingeborg  Danz  was  born  in  Witten  an  der  Ruhr,  West  Germany,  and 
began  her  study  of  music  at  the  North  German  Music  Academy  in 
Detmold.  After  passing  her  state  exams,  she  completed  her  vocal 
studies  with  Heiner  Eckels.  In  the  meantime  she  won  numerous  com- 
petitions: she  received  first  prize  in  the  1986  Nordrhein-Westfalen 
student  vocal  competition,  as  well  as  in  the  VDMK  vocal  competition 
on  both  the  state  and  national  level.  Further  distinctions  included 
scholarships  from  the  German  Music  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Richard  Wagner  Association.  Since  1987  Ms.  Danz  has  performed  in 
several  opera  houses,  most  notably  the  Detmold  Opera  and  the  Hamburg  State  Opera.  In 
addition  to  these  stage  appearances  she  has  given  numerous  concerts  and  has  made  several 
concert  tours,  notably  with  Helmuth  Rilling  to  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  throughout 
Europe.  Her  wide-ranging  repertoire,  which  includes  all  of  the  great  oratorio  and  concert 
works,  has  already  been  documented  in  numerous  radio  and  television  productions.  Ms.  Danz's 
European  appearances  with  orchestra  have  included  the  Warsaw  National  Symphony  and 
Bamberg  Symphony,  among  others.  In  this  country,  she  has  participated  in  Oregon  Bach 
Festival  performances  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  Magnificat,  Christmas  Oratorio,  and  St.  John  Passion. 
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Stanford  Olsen 

Winner  of  the  1989  Walter  W  Naumburg  Award,  tenor  Stanford  Olsen 
has  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  roles  including  Don  Ottavio  in 
Don  Giovanni,  Idreno  in  Semiramide ,  Almaviva  in  77  barbiere  di  Siviglia, 
Belmonte  in  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  (which  he  has  also 
sung  and  recorded  in  Europe,  under  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  direction), 
and  Ferrando  in  Cosifan  tutte.  He  made  his  Netherlands  Opera  debut 
in  the  title  role  of  Rossini's  Le  Comte  Ory  and  his  Opera  Theatre  of 
St.  Louis  debut  as  Tonio  in  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.  As  part  of  the 
Naumburg  prize,  he  gave  his  first  New  York  recital  at  Alice  Tully  Hall, 
singing  Schubert's  Die  schone  Mullerin.  Mr.  Olsen's  appearances  with 
orchestra  have  included  New  York's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  as  well  as  the  symphonies  of 
Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  and  Indianapolis.  He  is  a  frequent  guest  with  Boston's  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  With  the  Houston  Symphony,  he  has  sung  Britten's  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn, 
and  Strings,  and  as  soloist  in  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass.  His  European  orchestral  debut  was  as 
soloist  in  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  James  Levine.  Mr.  Olsen  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  while  still  a  member  of  the  Met's  Young  Artists  Development 
Program,  filling  in  as  Arturo  in  I puritani  opposite  Dame  Joan  Sutherland  on  an  hour's  notice. 
His  European  opera  debut  was  as  Don  Ottavio,  with  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin.  In  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan  National  Council  Auditions  and  numerous  other  awards,  Mr.  Olsen  won  the 
1989  Ruth  Richards  Career  Grant  offered  by  the  Richard  Tucker  Foundation.  A  graduate  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  he  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  the 
Aspen  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Olsen  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  this  week's  per- 
formance atTanglewood. 


John  Cheek 

Since  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1977,  John  Cheek  has 
been  in  constant  demand  with  today's  foremost  conductors.  During 
the  1990-91  season,  his  orchestral  appearances  included  Rorem's 
Goodbye,  My  Fancy,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  Missa  solemnis, 
Schumann's  Scenes  from  "Faust,"  Bernstein's  Songfest,  Shostakovich's 
Symphony  No.  14,  and  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  of  Faust.  His  1990-91 
opera  engagements  included  Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of 
La  boheme,  Fidelio,  and  Salome,  Cincinnati  Opera's  Aida,  and  Marriage  of 
Figaro  with  New  Orleans  Opera  and  Florentine  Opera  of  Milwaukee. 
Last  season,  his  operatic  appearances  included  the  title  role  in  the  new 
Harold  Prince  production  of  Don  Giovanni  at  New  York  City  Opera.  In  February  and  March  of 
1990,  Mr.  Cheek  made  his  debut  with  the  Stuttgart  Bach  Academy  and  Helmuth  Rilling  in 
performances  and  a  recording  of  Franck's  Les  Beatitudes.  He  then  repeated  his  highly  acclaimed 
interpretation  of  Boito's  Mefistofele  with  the  Pittsburgh  Opera.  Mr.  Cheek  has  appeared  with 
nearly  all  the  major  North  American  orchestras,  having  sung  repeatedly  with  such  conductors 
as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Sir  Georg  Solti,  James  Levine,  Charles  Dutoit,  Erich  Leins- 
dorf,  and  Sir  Colin  Davis.  He  also  appears  regularly  in  recital  and  has  been  recognized  as  a 
leading  bass  in  such  European  centers  as  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and  Zurich.  He  has  recorded 
for  EMI/Angel,  RCA,  Telarc,  New  World,  and  Pro  Arte.  Born  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
John  Cheek  grew  up  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  attended  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Arts,  where  he  first  studied  voice;  he  furthered  his  studies  at  Siena,  Italy,  and  at  the 
Manhattan  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Cheek  has  sung  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra since  his  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1977. 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Haitink.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long  International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto, 
performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms,  and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and 
participating  in  the  festival's  closing  performance,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Sara  Dorfman 
Sandra  C.  Hammond 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Barbara  S.  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Droste 
Paula  Folkman 


Deborah  Gruber 
Diane  Hoffman 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Eileen  West 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Wayne  Curtis 
David  M.  Halloran 
George  W.  Harper 
David  Mack  Henderson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Thomas  Lee 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  Raish 

Basses 

Stephen  Falbel 
David  K.  Kim 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Andris  Levensteins 
Greg  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Paul  Sanner 
N.  Charles  Thomas 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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DUJOUK 

Fbr  people  who  think  the  worid  of  coffee. 


»E 


Jamaica  Blue  Mountain  Coffee 


We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood 

by  donating  the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the 

Seranak  Supper  Club,  the  Highwood  Club 

and  the  Tent  Club* 


For  information  about  our  specialty  coffees, 
call  toll  free  1-800-645-4515. 


Tanglewqpd 
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Thursday,July25,at8:30 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
MALCOLM  BILSON,  fortepiano 
DANIEL  STEPNER,  violin 
DAVID  MILLER,  viola 
MYRON  LUTZKE,  cello 
MICHAEL  WILLENS,  double  bass 


ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Impromptu  in  C  minor,  D. 899/1 
Mr.  BILSON 

An  die  Musik,  D.547 
Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  D.118 
Heidemoslein,  D.257 
Friihlingsglaube,  D.686 

Ms.  VALENTE  and  Mr.  BILSON 

Impromptu  in  B-flat,  D. 935/3 
Mr.  BILSON 

Der  Musensohn,  D.764 
Lachen  undWeinen,  D.777 
Lied  der  Mignon  (Nur  wer  die 

Sehnsucht  kennt),  D. 877/4 
An  die  Nachtigall,  D.497 
Rastlose  Liebe,  D.138 

Ms.  VALENTE  and  Mr.  BILSON 


INTERMISSION 


Quintet  in  A  for  piano  and  strings, 
D.667,  Trout 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Theme  and  Variations: 

Andantino — Allegretto 
Finale:  Allegro  giusto 

Messrs.  BILSON,  STEPNER,  MILLER, 
LUTZKE,  and  WILLENS 


Fortepiano  built  in  Vienna  in  1825  by  Alois  Graff,  restored  in  1989  by  Edwin 
Beunk  and  Johan  Wenink  in  Enschede,  Holland  (see  note  on  page  11). 


Notes 

Far  too  often  the  quality  of  a  work  of  art  is  assigned  according  to  its  size.  To  be  sure, 
the  control  required  to  produce  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  or  Wagner's  Ring  compels  re- 
spect at  the  outset,  and  outright  awe  when  the  result  turns  out  to  be  a  masterpiece.  But 
the  common  corollary — that  small  works  are  not  "important" — is  distinctly  fallacious. 
In  the  rich  harvest  of  Schubert's  music  for  piano,  this  point  is  made  most  strongly  by 
the  two  sets  of  Impromptus,  published  originally  as  Opus  90  and  Opus  142,  but  more 
precisely  identified  by  their  numbering  in  the  chronological  catalogue  of  Otto  Erich 
Deutsche  as  D.899  and  D.935. 

The  name  "impromptu"  suggests  something  tossed  off  at  a  whim,  hardly  thought 
about.  Of  course,  an  artist  normally  tries  to  conceal  the  effort  that  went  into  a  work;  if 
it  is  obvious  to  us,  there  is  probably  something  wrong  with  the  result.  But  we  must  not 
be  fooled  by  the  title  Impromptus  into  believing  the  canard  that  Schubert  was  simply  a 
natural  wellspring  of  music  who  could  let  a  new  piece  bubble  up  from  somewhere 
inside  of  him,  so  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  write  it  down.  In  fact,  these  "small"  pieces 
are  among  the  most  daring  keyboard  compositions  of  the  1820s,  and  among  the  most 
perfectly  realized  of  Schubert's  works. 

Composed  in  the  fall  of  1827  (the  first  two  were  published  in  December  of  that 
year),  Schubert's  impromptus  are  imaginative  treatments  of  piano  technique  and 
searching  investigations  into  the  realm  of  tonality.  On  the  surface  they  are  straightfor- 
ward enough — conceived  mostly  in  dance  rhythms  and  cast  in  the  simplest  possible 
ABA  form.  Yet  all  of  them  have  a  remarkable  organic  unity,  usually  growing  out  of  a 
single  melodic  idea  that  is  subtly  developed  during  the  course  of  the  piece.  And  all  of 
them  exploit  surprising  key  relationships  to  distant  harmonic  realms;  this  is  not  simply 
a  technical  matter,  either,  because  Schubert  uses  those  distant  or  borrowed  harmonies 
for  powerful  expressive  purposes,  instantaneous  changes  of  mood  and  character  that 
can  affect  a  naive  listener  who  knows  or  cares  nothing  for  the  details  of  harmonic 
structure. 


Week  4 


One  of  Schubert's  most  important  contributions  was  the  creation  of  a  new  genre  of 
song  that  far  surpassed  his  splendid  forerunners  Mozart  and  Haydn,  both  of  whom 
wrote  a  few  songs  that  seem  to  prefigure  Schubert's  approach.  Melody  is  central  to 
song,  and  Schubert's  melodies  boast  a  rare  and  wonderful  simplicity  and  directness — 
to  such  a  degree  that  many  have  become  virtual  folk  songs  in  German-speaking  coun- 
tries. But  what  was  quite  new  in  his  songs,  rarely  attempted  by  earlier  composers,  was 
the  significance  of  the  accompaniment,  now  called  upon  to  build  a  world  of  expres- 
sion around  the  voice,  to  suggest  depths  only  hinted  at  in  the  words  or  the  melody,  to 
allow  for  rich  irony  or  to  create  instantaneous  changes  of  mood  with  a  sudden  chord 
or  striking  new  texture. 

An  die  Musik,  Schubert's  hymn  to  his  art,  composed  in  March  1817,  is  not  only  one  of 
his  most  famous  songs  but  one  of  the  world's  best-loved  art  songs,  with  a  broad 
melody  growing  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  an  accompaniment  of  the  ripest 
simplicity.  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  (D.118)  was  Schubert's  first  great  song,  setting  words 
from  Goethe's  Faust,  in  which  Gretchen  spins  and  recalls  obsessively  the  man  with 
whom  she  has  fallen  in  love.  Schubert's  music  reveals  a  more  profound  understanding 
of  erotic  love  than  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  has  any  right  to  know.  Goethe's  little 
poem  Heidenroslein  imitated  an  actual  sixteenth-century  German  folk  song,  of  which 
Goethe  retains  the  strong  erotic  overtone.  Schubert's  setting,  composed  August  19, 
1815  (it  is  one  of  five  Goethe  songs  he  wrote  that  day),  so  perfectly  captures  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  that  it  has  all  but  become  a  folk  song  in  its  own  right. 
Fruhlingsglaube  (D.686)  is  all  affirmation,  an  expression  of  hope  in  the  future  created 
by  the  wondrous  fecundity  of  newborn  nature. 


An  die  Musik,  D.457  ( 1817) 

Du  holde  Kunst,  in  wieviel  grauen 

Stunden, 
Wo  mich  des  Lebens  wilder  Kreis 

umstrickt, 
Hast  du  mein  Herz  zu  warmer  Lieb 

entzunden, 
Hast  mich  in  eine  bess're  Welt 

entriickt! 


To  Music 

O  lovely  art,  in  how  many  gray  hours, 

when  life's  wild  circuit  ensnares  me, 

have  you  kindled  my  heart  with  ardent 

love, 
and  carried  me  into  a  better  world! 


Oft  hat  ein  Seufzer,  deiner  Harf 

entflossen, 
Ein  siisser,  heiliger  Akkord  von  dir 
Den  Himmel  bessrer  Zeiten  mir 

erschlossen, 
Du  holde  Kunst,  ich  danke  dir  dafur! 
— Franz  Schober 


Often  a  sigh,  flowing  from  your  harp, 

or  a  sweet,  holy  chord  from  you 
has  opened  to  me  a  heaven  of  better 

times; 
O  lovely  art,  I  thank  you  for  that! 


Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  D.118  (1814) 

Meine  Ruh  ist  hin, 
Mein  Herz  ist  schwer, 
Ich  finde  sie  nimmer 
Und  nimmermehr. 


Gretchen  at  the  Spinning- Wheel 

My  peace  is  gone, 
my  heart  is  heavy, 
never  shall  I  find 
peace  again,  never  again. 


Wo  ich  ihn  nicht  hab, 
Ist  mir  das  Grab, 
Die  ganze  Welt 
Ist  mir  vergallt. 


Where  I  have  him  not, 
it  is  like  a  grave  to  me, 
the  entire  world 
has  turned  to  gall. 


Mein  armer  Kopf 
1st  mir  verriickt 
Mein  armer  Sinn 
1st  mir  zerstiickt. 

Nach  ihm  nur  schau  ich 
Zum  Fenster  hinaus, 
Nach  ihm  nur  geh  ich 
Aus  dem  Haus. 

Sein  hoher  Gang, 
Sein'  edle  Gestalt, 
Seines  Mundes  Lacheln, 
Seiner  Augen  Gewalt. 

Und  seiner  Rede 
Zauberfluss, 
Sein  Handedruck, 
Und  ach,  sein  Kuss! 

Mein  Busen  drangt 
Sich  nach  ihm  hin. 
Ach  diirft  ich  fassen 
Und  halten  ihn, 

Und  kiissen  ihn, 
So  wie  ich  wollt, 
An  seinen  Kiissen 
Vergehen  sollt! 

— Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 


My  poor  head 
is  crazed, 
my  poor  senses 
shattered. 

Only  for  him  do  I  gaze 
out  of  the  window, 
only  for  him  do  I  go 
out  of  the  house. 

His  firm  walk, 
his  noble  form, 
the  smile  on  his  lips, 
the  power  of  his  eyes, 

and  the  magic  flow 
of  his  speech, 
the  press  of  his  hand, 
and,  ah,  his  kiss! 

My  heart  yearns 

for  him. 

Ah,  could  I  but  clasp  him 

and  hold  him, 

and  kiss  him, 
just  as  I'd  like  to  do — 
and  in  his  kisses 
pass  away! 


Heidenroslein,  D.257  (1815) 

Sah  ein  Knab  ein  Roslein  stehn, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden, 
War  so  jung  und  morgenschon, 
Liefer  schnell,  es  nah  zu  sehn, 
Sah's  mit  vielen  Freuden. 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  rot, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 


The  Wild  Rose 

A  young  man  saw  a  rosebud, 

rosebud  on  the  heath; 

it  was  so  young  and  morning-fair 

that  he  ran  to  look  at  it  closely. 

He  saw  it  with  much  pleasure. 

Rosebud  red, 

rosebud  on  the  heath. 


Knabe  sprach:  "Ich  breche  dich, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden!" 
Roslein  sprach:  "Ich  streche  dich, 
Dass  du  ewig  denkst  an  mich, 
Und  ich  will's  nicht  leiden." 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  rot, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 


The  youth  said,  "I'll  pick  you, 

rosebud  on  the  heath!" 

The  rose  said,  "I'll  prick  you, 

so  that  you'll  think  of  me  forever, 

and  I  won't  allow  it." 

Rosebud  red, 

rosebud  on  the  heath. 


Und  der  wilde  Knabe  brach 
's  Roslein  auf  der  Heiden; 
Roslein  wehrte  sich  und  stach, 

Half  ihm  doch  kein  Weh  und  Ach, 
Musst'  es  eben  leiden. 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  rot, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 

— Goethe 


And  the  wild  boy  picked 

the  rosebud  on  the  heath; 

the  rosebud  defended  itself  and 

pricked, 
but  no  moaning  or  lamenting  helped  it, 
it  simply  had  to  suffer. 
Rosebud  red, 
rosebud  on  the  heath. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Friihlingsglaube,  D.686  (1820) 

Die  linden  Liifte  sind  erwacht, 

Sie  sauseln  und  webenTag  und  Nacht, 

Sie  schaffen  an  alien  Enden. 

O  frischer  Duft!  o  neuer  Klang! 

Nun,  armes  Herze,  sei  nicht  bang! 

Nun  wird  sich  alles  andern. 

Die  Welt  wird  schoner  mit  jedem  Tag. 
Man  weiss  nicht  was  noch  werden  mag 

Dad  Bliihen  will  nicht  enden! 
Es  bliiht  das  fernste,  tiefste  Tal, 
Nun,  armes  Herz,  vergiss  der  Qual! 
Nun  wird  sich  alles  andern. 
— Ludwig  Uhland 


Spring  Hope 

The  mild  breezes  have  awakened, 
they  murmur  and  stir  day  and  night, 
they  are  busy  everywhere. 
O  fresh  fragrance!  O  new  sounds! 
Now,  poor  heart,  do  not  be  afraid! 
Now  everything  will  change. 

The  world  becomes  lovelier  each  day. 
One  simply  doesn't  know  what  else  might 

happen. 
The  blossoming  does  not  want  to  end! 
The  farthest,  deepest  valley  blooms, 
Now,  poor  heart,  forget  your  torment. 
Now  everything  will  change. 


*      *      *     * 


Der  Musensohn  (D.764)  simply  dances  with  enthusiasm  and  energy,  which  dominates 
so  fully  that  Schubert  chooses  not  to  express  the  tinge  of  longing  in  the  last  lines.  The 
alternating  stanzas  are  musically  related  but  different  enough  (and  in  a  different 
enough  key)  to  sound  ever  fresh.  The  work  thus  has  the  simplicity  of  folk  song  yet  the 
span  and  stretch  of  art  song.  Riickert  published  the  collection  of  poems  in  which 
Lachen  und  Weinen  appears  in  late  1821  or  early  1822.  Schubert  seems  to  have  set  the 
poem  only  a  few  months  later.  Its  opposition  of  laughter  and  tears  offered  him  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  the  major-minor  switches  that  he  so  much  liked.  Mignon  is 
the  mysterious  Italian  girl  whom  the  title  character  in  Goethe's  novel  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahre  ("Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship")  buys  from  a  brutal  guardian  who 
makes  her  perform  with  a  sideshow.  Her  yearnings  and  her  tragic  fate  gave  rise  to 
several  songs  in  the  novel;  these  have  been  set  to  music  by  many  composers.  Nur  wer 
die  Sehnsucht  kennt,  Mignon's  expression  of  an  indefinable  search  for  something  nobler 
and  better  than  the  world  she  inhabits,  is  among  the  most  famous  of  all  Goethe's 
lyrics  and  among  the  most  frequently  set  to  music.  Schubert  himself  set  it  no  less  than 
four  times;  the  latest  version,  to  be  heard  here,  dates  from  1826.  It  is  wonderfully 
simple,  yet  marvelously  evokes  Mignon's  innocent  longing.  An  die  Nachtigall  (D.497)  is 
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a  magnificent  early  song,  as  extraordinary  for  its  intensity  of  feeling  as  it  is  for  its 
simplicity.  One  original  touch  is  the  opening  outside  the  home  key,  but  generally  the 
song  pursues  its  course  directly  until  Schubert's  simple  but  magical  turn  to  the  minor 
mode  as  the  singer  sighs,  "Nachtigall,  achV  Rastlose  Liebe  was  one  of  the  poems  Goethe 
wrote  in  consequence  of  his  passionate  attachment  to  Charlotte  von  Stein.  Schubert's 
setting,  composed  on  May  19,  1815,  was  one  of  his  earliest  songs  to  achieve  wide  hear- 
ing. He  himself  sang  it  successfully  at  a  musical  party  the  following  year.  The  music 
matches  Goethe's  poem  in  impetuous  drive. 


Der  Musensohn,  D.764b  (1822) 

Durch  Feld  und  Wald  zu  schweifen, 
Main  Liedchen  wegzupfeifen, 
So  geht's  von  Ort  zu  Ort! 
Und  nach  dem  Takte  reget 
Und  nach  dem  Mass  beweget 
Sich  alles  an  mir  fort. 

Ich  kann  sie  kaum  erwarten, 
Die  erste  Blum'  im  Garten, 
Die  erste  Blut'  am  Baum. 
Sie  griissen  meine  Lieder, 
Und  kommt  der  Winter  wieder, 
Sing  ich  noch  jeden  Traum. 

Ich  sing'  ihn  in  derWeite, 
Auf  Eises  Lang'  und  Breite, 
Da  bliiht  der  Winter  schon! 
Auch  diese  Bliite  schwindet, 
Und  neue  Freude  findet 
Sich  auf  bebauten  Hohn. 

Denn  wie  ich  bei  der  Linde 
Das  junge  Volkchen  finde, 
Sogleich  erreg  ich  sie. 
Der  stumpfe  Bursche  blaht  sich, 
Das  steife  Madchen  dreht  sich 
Nach  meiner  Melodie. 

Ihr  gebt  den  Sohlen  Fliigel 
Und  treibt  durch  Tal  und  Hiigel 
Den  Liebling  weit  vom  Haus. 
Ihr  lieben,  holden  Musen, 
Wann  run'  ich  ihr  am  Busen 
Auch  endlich  wieder  aus? 
— Goethe 


Son  of  the  Muses 

Rambling  through  field  and  wood, 

whistling  my  little  song — 

so  go  I  from  place  to  place! 

and  everything  around  me 

rises  to  my  beat, 

and  moves  to  my  measure. 

I  can  scarcely  wait  for  them, 
the  first  flower  in  the  garden, 
the  first  blossom  on  the  tree. 
They  greet  my  songs, 
and  when  winter  comes  again, 
I  will  sing  still  of  that  dream. 

I  sing  it  in  far  places, 

the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ice, 

where  winter  already  blossoms. 

This  blossom,  too,  fades, 

and  new  joy  is  found 

on  the  tilled  heights. 

For  when  I  come  upon  the  young 

people  by  the  linden  tree, 

I  stir  them  up. 

The  dull  fellow  smartens  up, 

the  awkward  maiden  turns 

toward  my  melody. 

You  give  wings  to  my  feet 
and,  through  valley  and  hill, 
drive  your  beloved  far  from  home. 
Lovely,  fair  muses — 
When  will  I  too  finally 
rest  again  on  her  bosom? 


Lachen  und  Weinen,  D.777  (1823?) 

Lachen  und  Weinen  zu  jeglicher  Stunde 
Ruht  bei  der  Lieb  auf  so  mancherlei 

Grunde. 
Morgens  lacht  ich  vor  Lust, 
Und  warum  ich  nun  weine 
Bei  des  Abendes  Scheine, 
1st  mir  selb'  nicht  bewusst. 

Weinen  und  Lachen  zu  jeglicher  Stunde 
Ruht  bei  der  Lieb  auf  so  mancherlei 
Grunde. 


Laughter  and  Tears 

Laughter  and  tears  at  any  hour 
have  so  many  causes  in  love. 

In  the  morning  I  laughed  with  joy, 
and  why  I  am  now  weeping 
in  the  light  of  evening, 
I  myself  do  not  know. 

Tears  and  laughter  at  any  hour 
have  so  many  causes  in  love. 


Abends  weint  ich  vor  Schmerz; 

In  the  evening  I  wept  with  pain; 

Und  warum  du  erwachen 

and  why  you  can  awaken 

Kannst  am  Morgen  mit  Lachen, 

the  next  morning  with  laughter, 

Muss  ich  dich  fragen,  o  Herz. 

I  myself  do  not  know,  oh  heart. 

— Friedrich  Riickert 

Lied  der  Mignon  (Nur  wer  die 

Mignon's  song  (Only  one  who 

Sehnsucht  kennt),  D.877/4  (1826) 

knows  longing) 

Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt, 

Only  one  who  knows  longing 

Weiss,  was  ich  leide! 

knows  what  I  suffer! 

Allein  und  abgetrennt 

Alone  and  cut  off 

Von  aller  Freude 

from  all  joy, 

Seh'  ich  ans  Firmament 

I  search  the  sky 

Nachjener  Seite. 

in  that  direction. 

Ach!  der  mich  liebt  und  kennt, 

Ah!  he  who  loves  and  knows  me 

1st  in  der  Weite. 

is  far  away. 

Es  schwindelt  mir,  es  brennt 

I  grow  faint,  I  burn 

Mein  Eingeweide. 

within. 

Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt, 

Only  one  who  knows  longing 

Weiss,  was  ich  leide! 

knows  what  I  suffer. 

— Goethe 

An  die  Nachtigall,  D.497  (1816) 

To  the  Nightingale 

Er  liegt  und  schlaft  an  meinem  Herzen, 

He  lies  and  sleeps  against  my  heart; 

mein  guter  Schutzgeist  sang  ihn  ein, 

my  guardian  angel  sang  him  to  sleep; 

und  ich  kann  frohlich  sein  und 

and  I  can  be  merry  and  jest, 

scherzen, 

kann  jeder  Blum  und  jedes  Blatts  mich 

can  rejoice  in  every  flower  and  every 

freun. 

leaf. 

Nachtigall,  ach!  Nachtigall,  ach! 

Nightingale,  ah!  nightingale,  ah! 

sing  mir  den  Amor  nicht  wach! 

do  not  wake  Cupid  with  your  singing! 

— Matthias  Claudius 

Rastlose  Liebe,  D.138  (1815) 

Restless  Love 

Dem  Schnee,  dem  Regen, 

Against  the  snow,  the  rain, 

Dem  Wind  entgegen 

the  wind, 

Im  Dampf  der  Kliifte, 

in  the  fog  of  the  valleys, 

Durch  Nebeldufte, 

through  fragrant  mists, 

Immerzu!  Immerzu! 

ever  on!  ever  on! 

Ohne  Rast  und  Ruh! 

Without  rest  or  relaxation. 

Lieber  durch  Leiden 

Rather  through  sorrows 

Wollt  ich  mich  schlagen, 

would  I  struggle 

Als  so  viele  Freuden 

than  bear  so  much 

Des  Lebens  ertragen. 

the  world's  joys. 

Alle  das  Neigen 

All  the  inclining 

Von  Herzen  zu  Herzen, 

of  heart  to  heart — 

Ach,  wie  so  eigen 

ah,  how  uniquely 

Schaffet  es  Schmerzen! 

it  causes  pain! 

Wie,  soil  ich  flieh'n? 

What,  shall  I  flee? 

Alles  vergebens! 
Krone  des  Lebens, 
Gliickohne  Ruh, 
Liebe,  bistdu! 

— Goethe 


All  in  vain! 
Crown  of  life, 
happiness  without  rest, 
that  is  what  you  are,  Love! 


-translations  by  S.L. 
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During  the  summer  of  1819,  Schubert  took  a  vacation  trip  with  his  friend  Johann 
Michael  Vogl  to  Linz  and  Steyr,  in  Upper  Austria.  Schubert  was  delighted  to  discover 
that  his  host  in  Steyr  had  eight  daughters,  "almost  all  pretty,"  as  he  wrote  his  brother. 
"You  can  see  that  there  is  plenty  to  do."  The  girls  were  musical,  and  many  evenings 
were  spent  performing  Schubert's  songs  and  piano  pieces.  One  particularly  favored 
song,  Die  Forelle  ("The  Trout"),  composed  two  years  earlier,  was  so  popular  at  these 
parlor  concerts  that  when  a  local  amateur  cellist  of  some  means,  Sylvester  Paumgart- 
ner,  commissioned  a  quintet  from  Schubert  for  the  same  performing  ensemble  as 
Hummel's  Opus  87 — piano,  violin,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass — he  specifically  re- 
quested a  set  of  variations  on  Die  Forelle  as  one  of  the  movements. 

The  resulting  work — the  "Trout"  Quintet — has  long  been  Schubert's  most  popular 
chamber  composition — neither  his  most  dramatic  nor  his  most  far-reaching,  but 
certainly  one  of  his  most  lovable  (and  that  is  saying  a  lot!).  In  a  letter  to  his  brother 
during  this  vacation,  Schubert  wrote,  "The  country  round  Steyr  is  unimaginably 
lovely."  The  companionship  was  pleasant,  too,  and  Schubert  always  delighted  in 
casual  music-making.  All  of  these  pleasures,  natural  and  social,  seem  to  have  been 
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captured  in  this  frank  and  openhearted  score.  So  much  satisfaction  did  he  find  in  his 
circumstances  and  his  composing  that  he  produced  not  the  usual  four  movements, 
but  five. 

The  triplet  figure  stated  by  the  piano  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  opening  Allegro 
dominates  the  entire  movement,  bubbling  along  as  a  foil  to  the  lyrical  theme  pre- 
sented immediately  after  in  the  strings.  The  Andante  exploits  a  typically  Schubertian 
indolence — laying  out  its  slow-movement  sonata-form  plan  (i.e.,  one  without  a  de- 
velopment section)  in  such  a  way  that  the  second  half  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  first 
half  at  a  different  level,  calculated  to  end  in  the  home  key.  Thus,  a  tranquil  first  theme 
in  F  major  moves,  with  increasing  decoration,  to  the  second  in  the  relatively  bright 
key  of  D;  an  immediate  restatement  in  the  unexpected  key  of  A-flat  major  proceeds  in 
as  nearly  literal  a  repetition  as  possible  to  bring  the  second  material  back  in  the  home 
key  of  F.  The  scherzo  is  vigorous  and  propulsive,  becoming  only  slightly  more  relaxed 
in  the  Trio. 

The  fourth  movement,  based  on  Die  Forelle,  is  by  far  the  best-known  section  of  the 
quintet.  Schubert's  original  song  might  conceivably  have  been  a  folksong  imitation  (if 
one  considers  only  the  opening  stanzas),  but  when  the  poet  described  the  trickery  by 
which  the  fisherman  finally  catches  the  wily  trout,  the  composer  wrote  a  more  elabo- 
rate, expressively  modulatory  stanza.  For  the  variation  set,  however,  Schubert  chose 
to  use  only  the  version  of  the  tune  that  might  be  considered  most  like  folk  song.  The 
theme — a  simple  harmonization  of  the  tune  in  D  major — is  presented  in  strings 
alone;  then  the  first  three  variations  place  it  progressively  in  the  treble  (piano),  a 
middle  voice  (viola)  and  bass  (cello),  while  the  other  parts  add  increasingly  lavish 
ornamentation.  The  fourth  variation  turns  to  a  stormy  D  minor,  which  in  turn  leads 
to  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  variations,  beginning  in  B-flat  and  hinting  at  far  har- 
monic vistas  before  returning  irresistibly  to  D  major  for  the  final  Allegretto,  which  is 
also  the  only  variation  in  the  entire  set  to  use  the  familiar  piano  figure  that  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  original  song. 

The  closing  movement  is  lively  and  exceedingly  simple,  once  more  creating  its 
second  half  by  copying  the  first  half  at  a  pitch  level  designed  to  return  to  the  home 
key  of  A  major  at  the  end.  A  slightly  martial  character  in  the  main  theme  yields  finally 
to  the  bubbling  triplets  that  had  played  so  important  a  role  in  the  first  two  movements 
as  well. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Note  on  the  Piano 


Mr.  Bilson's  instrument  was  built  in  Vienna  in  1825  by  Alois  Graff,  and  was  restored  in 
1989  by  Edwin  Beunk  and  Johan  Wenink  in  Enschede,  Holland.  It  is  a  typical  GV^-octave 
Viennese  piano  of  that  period,  with  leather-covered  hammers,  straight  stringing 
(modern  pianos  have  the  bass  strings  crossing  over  the  tenor  strings),  and  a  frame 
constructed  completely  of  wood.  Graff  was  probably  not  related  to  the  more  famous 
builder  Conrad  Graf,  whose  pianos  are  closely  associated  with  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
and  Schumann,  but  these  pianos  are  built  along  the  same  principles  of  touch  and 
sound. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 
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Friday,  July  26,  at  7 


MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  piano 


MOZART 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  in  B-flat  for  piano  and  violin,  K.454 
Largo — Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto 

Violin  Sonata  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  24,  Spring 
Allegro 

Adagio  molto  espressivo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Week  4 


For  rates  and 
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advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
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Notes 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  1784,  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father: 

We  now  have  here  the  famous  [Regina]  Strinasacchi  of  Mantua,  a  very  good  vio- 
linist. She  has  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  feeling  in  her  playing.  I  am  this  moment 
composing  a  sonata  which  we  are  going  to  play  together  on  Thursday  at  her  concert 
in  the  theater. 

Evidently  Mozart  had  only  just  begun  the  piece,  which  was  to  be  performed  five  days 
later,  and  by  the  day  before  the  concert,  he  had  written  out  only  the  solo  part.  He 
played  the  piano  part  himself  from  memory,  with  only  a  blank  sheet  of  music  paper 
on  the  stand  before  him.  Strinasacchi  (1764-1823)  was  just  twenty,  but  she  had  already 
completed  training  in  Venice  and  Paris  and  had  toured  Italy  from  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Several  composers  wrote  sonatas  for  her,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mozart's 
B-flat  sonata  was  the  finest  of  them  all. 

It  is  among  the  most  advanced  works  written  to  that  time  for  the  duo  of  violin  and 
piano,  which  was  still  often  a  kind  of  stepchild,  in  that  composers  would  write  what 
was  billed  as  a  "sonata  with  violin  accompaniment,"  meaning  that  the  entire  musical 
substance  was  contained  in  the  keyboard  part,  so  that  the  violin  could  be  omitted 
entirely  or  added,  if  available,  simply  as  an  extra  color.  But  Mozart's  sonata  gives  the 
players  complete  equality,  as  in  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  during  the  first  Allegro. 
Sometimes  one  leads,  sometimes  the  other,  and  often  they  are  playing  in  thirds  or 
sixths.  Occasional  jolts  of  harmonic  surprise  add  a  touch  of  spice.  The  slow  move- 
ment, too,  beautifully  blends  the  demands  of  duo  competition  with  lyric  expression. 
And  the  rondo  tune  of  the  finale  returns  with  charming  surprises  made  still  more 
agreeable  by  the  playful  alternating  ideas. 

Beethoven  wrote  his  F  major  violin  sonata  during  the  second  half  of  1800,  during 
which  time  he  also  composed  the  B-flat  piano  sonata,  Opus  22,  and  the  A  minor  violin 
sonata,  Opus  23.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  had  given  his  first  concert  for  his  own 
benefit,  at  which  he  introduced  the  Septet,  Opus  20,  and  the  First  Symphony,  works 
which  contributed  substantially  to  the  establishment  of  his  reputation.  He  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  what  scholars  have  often  referred  to  as  his  first  period,  a  time  of  growth 
and  development  based  on  the  models  of  his  great  forebears.  The  coming  years  were 
marked  by  his  pursuit  of  the  symphonic  ideal,  by  the  creation  of  music  filled  with  an 
energetic  dynamism  which,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  comprises  their  notion  of 
Beethoven.  But  even  during  that  time  Beethoven  also  composed  works  of  striking 
lyricism — the  Violin  Concerto,  for  example,  or  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  and  the 
Fourth  and  Sixth  symphonies.  And  that  strain  of  relaxed  lyricism  appears  already  in 
the  first  theme  of  the  F  major  violin  sonata,  a  melody  that  Beethoven  might  have 
adapted  from  the  theme  of  a  Clementi  piano  sonata  (Opus  25,  No.  4);  its  open,  sunny 
mood  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  sonata's  nickname  "Spring"  (which  does  not 
come  from  Beethoven).  Only  the  secondary  theme — unexpectedly  veering  to  the 
minor — is  in  the  "energetic"  mold.  The  slow  movement,  in  B-flat,  actually  anticipates 
the  singing  lyricism  of  Schubert,  especially  in  its  change  to  G-flat,  an  unusual  key 
relation  for  Beethoven  at  this  period.  This  is  the  first  of  Beethoven's  violin  sonatas  to 
have  four  movements,  the  "extra"  movement  being  a  very  short  and  incisive  scherzo. 
The  sonata's  finale  is  a  rondo  built  on  another  theme  of  relaxed  lyricism  that  rounds 
out  the  sonata's  winning  invitation  to  pleasure. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range 
of  investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76%*  on 
stock  and  option  transactions.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  an  Investor  Center  near  you: 
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21  Congress  Street 
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101  Cambridge  Street 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  26,  at  9 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


POULENC 


Suite  frangaise  d'apres  Claude  Gervaise 
Bransle  de  Bourgogne 
Pavane 

Petite  Marche  militaire 
Complainte 
Bransle  de  Champagne 
Sicilienne 
Carillon 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  24  in  C  minor,  K.491 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

[Allegretto] 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 


INTERMISSION 


BERNSTEIN 


Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Riffs 


COPLAND 


Appalachian  Spring,  Ballet  for  Martha 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alicia  de  Larrocha  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Francis  Poulenc 

Suite  francaise  d'apres  Claude  Gervaise 


Francis  Poulenc  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  7,  1899,  and  died  there  on  January  30,  1963.  He 
composed  his  Suite  francaise  in  1935.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  pairs  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  trumpets,  three  trombones,  percussion, 
and  harpsichord. 

The  heading  to  the  published  score  of  this  work  is  almost  self-explanatory:  Suite 
francaise  d'apres  Claude  Gervaise  {XV le  siecle).  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  compositions  by 
various  twentieth-century  composers  that  adapt  Renaissance  compositions — particu- 
larly dances — in  a  modern  dress.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of 
thing  is  Peter  Warlock's  Capriol  Suite,  which,  like  Poulenc's  work,  draws  upon  music 
from  sixteenth-century  France.  Claude  Gervaise  (whose  dates  are  unknown,  but  who 
was  active  between  1540  and  1560)  was  a  composer,  arranger,  and  music  editor  for 
the  first  great  French  music  publisher,  Pierre  Attaingnant.  He  edited  three  volumes  of 
a  series  called  Danceries  and  composed  the  music  for  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same 
series.  They  employed  the  standard  dances  of  the  day — the  stately  pavane,  the  livelier 
galliarde,  with  its  gentle  (but  aerobic)  leap,  and  various  types  ofbransle. 

In  recent  decades,  the  books  of  Danceries  have  been  reprinted  in  straightforward 
arrangements  for  recorders  or  other  suitable  instruments  (these  editions  were  usually 
aimed  at  the  amateur  performer).  Poulenc  was  interested  in  something  quite  differ- 
ent. As  his  title  tells  us,  this  is  a  work  "d'apres"  (after)  Gervaise,  not  simply  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  old  dances,  possibly  dressed  up  in  modern  guise.  Like  Stravinsky  in 
Pulcinella  (which  might  well  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration,  especially  given 
Poulenc's  great  admiration  for  the  Russian  composer),  Poulenc  abstracts  the  thematic 
ideas  and  plays  with  them  in  a  modern  vein.  He  plays  the  woodwinds  and  brasses 
against  one  another,  and  sets  both  in  opposition  to  the  harpsichord  (still  an  exotic 
instrument,  scarcely  known  to  the  average  music-lover  in  1935,  when  Poulenc's  music 
was  written).  The  result  is  a  delightful  bow  to  the  past  and  the  glorious  French  tradi- 
tion by  one  of  the  quintessential  Frenchman  among  contemporary  composers. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  24  in  C  minor,  K.491 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491,  on  March 
24, 1786.  The  date  of  the  first  performance  is  not  known.  The  first  American  performance  took 
place  in  St.  Louis  on  March  19, 1868,  with  Egmont  Froelich  conducting  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (soloist  unknown).  Claude  Frank  was  soloist  for  the  first  BSO  performances  in  December 
1959,  under  Charles  Munch.  Frank  was  also  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  July 
1967,  under  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Andre  Previn  was  both  conductor  and  soloist  for  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance ,  on  August  12,  1990.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  it  is  scored  for  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart  composed  three  concertos  during  the  time  he  was  working  on  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  in  the  winter  of  1785-86.  The  first  two  of  these  (K.482  in  E-flat  and  K.488  in  A) 
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were,  to  some  extent,  retrenchments  to  a  decorative  lyric  style  that  would  be  sure  to 
please  the  Viennese,  as  if  Mozart  realized  that  the  very  symphonic  pair  of  concertos 
that  immediately  preceded  them — K.466  in  D  minor  and  K.467  in  C  major — had 
stretched  the  limits  of  his  audience's  comprehension.  Both  of  the  first  two  concertos 
in  the  triptych  exploit  new  instrumental  colors  (they  have  clarinets  for  the  first  time  in 
Mozart's  concertos,  though  they  omit  oboes)  and  boast  an  incredible  wealth  of  fresh 
melodic  ideas.  The  third  of  the  concertos,  however,  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  which  was 
always,  in  Mozart's  mind,  a  tonality  for  music  of  particularly  dramatic  character,  re- 
verts to  the  symphonic  elaboration  of  the  earlier  concertos  without,  however,  losing 
the  new  coloristic  interest;  it  is  the  only  Mozart  concerto  to  have  both  oboes  and 
clarinets. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  unusually  single-minded  in  its  concentration  on  the  principal 
thematic  material  presented  at  the  very  outset — a  rare  procedure  for  Mozart,  espe- 
cially in  the  piano  concertos,  where  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  usually  helps  to  differen- 
tiate soloist  and  orchestra.  But  here,  possibly  influenced  by  Haydn's  tendency  to 
monothematicism,  Mozart  composes  a  work  that  is  tightly  organized  thematically — 
Haydn's  technique,  but  in  Mozart's  style.  The  tense  emotional  storms  called  forth  by 
the  tonality,  the  frequent  chromatic  movement,  and  the  thematic  concentration  be- 
speak Mozart  at  every  moment.  The  symphonic  development,  built  up  of  fragments 
of  the  first  theme,  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  effort,  as  the  much-cancelled  and  rewritten 
manuscript  reveals. 

The  introductory  orchestral  ritornello  is  so  completely  devoted  to  the  opening 
material  and  its  developments  that  there  is  hardly  a  hint  of  any  second  theme.  Even 
when  the  piano  takes  off  on  its  own  exposition,  the  relative  major  key  of  E-flat  does 
not  bring  with  it  a  memorable  new  melody,  just  a  momentary  relief  from  chromatic 
intensity — and  the  relief  is  indeed  momentary. 

After  this  tempest  of  uncertainty,  the  slow  movement  brings  the  air  of  something 
almost  too  pure  to  exist  in  the  real  world,  as  exemplified  by  the  passions  of  the  open- 
ing movement.  The  play  of  the  woodwinds  is  particularly  felicitous;  for  much  of  the 
movement,  even  though  he  has  both  clarinets  and  oboes  at  hand,  Mozart  builds  his 
woodwind  interludes  with  flute  on  top,  bassoon  on  the  bottom,  and  either  clarinets  or 
oboes  in  the  middle.  Gradually  they  begin  to  impinge  upon  one  another  until  all  of 
the  woodwinds  (supported  by  the  horns),  like  balmy  zephyrs,  bring  in  the  soloist  for 
another  statement  of  his  theme. 


For  Life's 
Little  Emergencies.,. 

The  Immediate  Care  Center 

Berkshire  Medical  Center 

725  North  St.,  Pittsfield,  MA. 

447-2000 
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Donovan  Jaguar  Service 

Specialist  in  the  service  and  restoration  of 
Jaguars 


Brian  J.  Donovan 
Proprietor 

Crystal  Street     P.O.  Box  295 

Lenoxdale,  MA  01242 

(413)  637-4425 
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In  Mozart's  earlier  minor-key  piano  concerto  (K.466  in  D  minor)  the  finale  had 
been  light  enough  to  disperse  the  memory  of  the  opening  movement's  stormy  qual- 
ities. In  this  concerto,  however,  the  finale  draws  upon  many  of  the  same  chromatic 
gestures  that  made  the  opening  so  powerful.  There  is  variety  here,  to  be  sure,  but 
many  reminders  of  the  overall  mood,  even  when,  after  the  cadenza,  the  piano  unex- 
pectedly takes  off  in  a  rollicking — or  what  would  normally  be  a  rollicking — 6/8  ver- 
sion of  the  theme  to  bring  the  concerto  to  its  conclusion. 

The  C  minor  concerto  is  one  of  those  works  in  which  Mozart  approached  most 
closely  to  the  romantic  expression  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Beethoven  is  known  to  have  especially  admired  it.  Once,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  he 
was  walking  through  the  Augarten  in  Vienna  with  the  visiting  pianist  and  composer 
J.B.  Cramer  when  they  heard  a  performance  of  this  concerto.  Beethoven  drew 
Cramer's  attention  to  a  particular  passage  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  cried, 
"Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that!"  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  passage  Beethoven  had  in  mind  was  that  surprising  moment  after  the  first-move- 
ment cadenza  when  the  pianist  enters  again.  (Up  until  this  work,  the  soloist's  job  was 
normally  finished  after  playing  the  cadenza,  and  the  orchestra  would  normally  con- 
clude the  movement  with  a  more-or-less  perfunctory  final  ritornello.)  In  this  case, 
what  follows  the  cadenza  is  the  big  surprise:  rather  than  ending  with  fortissimo  or- 
chestral statements  and  flashy  virtuosic  fireworks,  all  is  suddenly  misty  and  mysteri- 
ous, vanishing  in  a  whisper.  How  unlike  any  concerto  that  had  ever  been  written! 
Small  wonder  that  when  Beethoven  came  to  write  his  own  piano  concerto  in  C  minor 
soon  after  hearing  the  performance  in  the  Augarten,  he  should  reintroduce  the  piano 
in  a  similar  way,  with  his  own  surprising,  quiet  culmination,  thus  overtly  signaling  his 
recognition  of  the  grand  tradition  and  his  indebtedness  to  the  old  master. 

— S.L. 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Riffs 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  in  New 
York  on  October  14, 1990.  He  composed  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Riffs  for  Woody  Herman  in 
1949.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  solo 
clarinet,  five  saxophones  (two  altos,  two  tenors,  one  baritone),  five  trumpets,  four  trombones, 
piano,  string  bass,  and  percussion. 

From  about  1920  into  the  '50s,  many  composers  sought  to  make  their  music  sound 
"American"  by  fusing  elements  of  jazz  with  the  European  tradition  in  which  formal 
musical  instruction  took  place.  The  earliest  works  of  this  type,  even  some  very  fine 
works,  often  gave  the  impression  of  falling  between  stools,  not  wholly  at  home  with 
jazz  (which  was  an  "exotic"  element  to  the  earliest  composers  who  tried  this  trick)  and 
not  entirely  of  the  concert  hall  either.  John  Alden  Carpenter's  1920  ballet  Skyscrapers 
used  overt  jazz  elements  to  conjure  up  the  image  of  the  modern  city  (in  fact,  much  of 
the  work  employs  gestures  very  similar  to  those  used  by  Leonard  Bernstein  to  capture 
the  feel  of  New  York  in  his  early  ballet  Fancy  Free  and  the  musical  comedy  derived 
from  it,  On  the  Town).  Darius  Milhaud  took  the  music  he  heard  in  Harlem  nightspots 
as  a  rich  exotic  element  for  his  ballet  La  Creation  du  monde.  Probably  the  most  success- 
ful fusion  work  of  the  '20s  was  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  partly  because  Gershwin 
was  fully  at  home  in  the  popular  element  (though  at  that  time  still  relatively  untrained 
in  the  concert  style). 
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Perfect  Harmony 
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Gradually  the  employment  of  jazz  in  concert  works  became  more  sophisticated. 
Some  composers  (particularly  those  who  came  of  age  during  the  '30s  or  later)  were  at 
some  point  themselves  jazz  performers  who  therefore  absorbed  the  style  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  earlier  group.  But  by  the  same  token,  their  music  often  sublimated 
the  jazz  element  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  something  different,  neither  fish  nor 
fowl,  but — as  Gunther  Schuller  termed  it — "Third  Stream."  Composers  as  diverse  as 
Mel  Powell,  Donald  Martino,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Peter  Lieberson  all  bring  a  feeling 
for  jazz  into  their  concert  music. 

A  few  composers  wrote  jazz-related  pieces  only  under  the  influence  of  a  particular 
commission.  Igor  Stravinsky's  Ebony  Concerto,  commissioned  by  clarinetist  Woody 
Herman  in  1945,  was  one  of  the  first  such  works  by  a  front-rank  composer  to  be  con- 
ceived for  performance  by  a  jazz  ensemble.  Stravinsky's  work  seems  to  have  influenced 
Leonard  Bernstein  as  well,  for  when  Woody  Herman  commissioned  a  work  from  him, 
he  replied  with  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Riffs,  which  begins  with  ideas  of  Stravinskyan 
rhythmic  dislocation  as  presented  by  the  trumpets  and  saxophones  of  Herman's 
group.  Bernstein's  title  explicitly  combines  elements  of  the  European  tradition  (pre- 
lude and  fugue)  with  something  specifically  from  the  world  of  jazz.  Riffs  are  short 
melodic  figures  used  as  ostinati,  often  over  changing  harmonies.  The  technique  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  the  call-and-response  patterns  of  West  African  music, 
and  it  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  music  of  black  Americans  for  as  long  as  we 
have  any  record  of  it.  The  riff  was  so  familiar  by  the  1940s  that  it  was  almost  a  cliche, 
but  it  survived  in  the  big  bands  of  the  day  (including  Woody  Herman's  "Herd")  and 
contributes  to  the  energy  of  the  close  of  Bernstein's  piece.  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Riffs 
unfolds  as  a  single  movement  beginning  with  vigorous  rhythmic  patterns,  often  ir- 
regular in  a  Stravinskyan  way.  The  fugue  emphasizes  the  lyric  character  of  the  saxo- 
phone group,  while  the  final  section  becomes  a  free-for-all,  a  kind  of  written-outjam 
session. 

— S.L. 


Aaron  Copland 

Appalachian  Spring,  Ballet  for  Martha 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14,  1900,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  December  2, 1990.  He  composed  Appalachian  Spring  in  1943-44  as  a  ballet  score  for 
Martha  Graham,  for  an  ensemble  of  thirteen  instruments  (flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  piano,  four 
violins,  two  violas,  two  cellos,  and  double  bass).  The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  and  was  first  performed  in  the  Coolidge  Festival  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  October  30,  1944.  The  following  year  Copland  prepared  a  version  for  full  orchestra; 
it  was  immediately  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy.  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  score  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  on  October  5 
and  6, 1945.  Koussevitzky  also  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  28, 1946.  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  23,  1985.  The  orchestral 
version  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones,  as 
well  as  a  substantial  percussion  section  consisting  of  timpani,  xylophone,  two  snare  drums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tabor  (long  drum),  wood  block,  claves,  glockenspiel,  and  triangle,  plus  harp, 
piano,  and  strings. 

In  the  cultural  development  of  the  United  States,  music  is  often  perceived  as  having 
lagged  far  behind  the  arts  of  painting  and  literature.  Already  by  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution we  had  noted  artists  like  Benjamin  West  and  John  Singleton  Copley;  soon  after 
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that  we  had  writers  like  Washington  Irving  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  were 
able  to  create  an  image  of  America  not  only  for  Americans  themselves  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Yet  it  took  another  century  for  American  music  to  begin  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  international  impact.  When  it  did,  the  composer  most  strongly  identified 
with  this  country,  the  composer  most  readily  conceded  to  be  our  greatest,  was  Aaron 
Copland. 

It  is  not  that  there  was  no  American  music  before  Copland.  On  the  contrary,  music 
arrived  here  with  the  first  settlers  and  remained  an  important  part  of  American  life 
through  all  the  centuries  after — but  it  consisted  of  hymn  tunes  and  "fuging  tunes," 
theatrical  songs  and  popular  ditties,  dances  and  marches:  not  the  kind  of  music  we 
usually  mean  when  we  talk  about  "culture."  Eventually,  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  permanent  symphony  orchestras  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the 
country  (about  the  same  time,  incidentally,  that  the  same  development  was  taking 
place  in  Europe).  A  large  number  of  composers  appeared  who  strove  to  win  artistic 
laurels  for  their  native  land.  They  produced  much  attractive  music  (some  of  which 
could  easily  be  revived  with  great  success  today),  but  they  did  not  yet  strike  most  listen- 
ers as  being  'American"  composers  in  the  same  way  that  Walt  Whitman  and  Mark 
Twain  were  clearly  American  voices  in  literature.  In  fact,  they  had  to  do  what 
nationalist  composers  all  over  Europe — in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
and  England — were  all  doing  at  about  the  same  time:  they  had  to  demonstrate  that 
they  could  compose  serious  music  as  well  as  any  German  composer — in  the  dominant 
German  style — before  they  would  be  taken  seriously  as  composers  in  their  own  home- 
land. 

The  desire  to  write  in  a  nationalistic,  "American"  style  ran  deeply  before  Aaron 
Copland  created  one  way  of  doing  so  in  the  1920s.  His  desire  to  become  recognizably 
"American"  led  at  first  to  an  encounter  with  jazz  elements  (though  never  with  actual 
jazz  composition)  in  the  Organ  Symphony,  Music  for  the  Theater,  and  the  Piano  Concerto. 
Though  these  works  marked  Copland  as  a  man  to  watch  and  hinted  at  the  course  of 
things  to  come,  they  were  regarded  by  many  as  "difficult"  scores.  And  his  style  became 
still  more  complex  at  the  beginning  of  the  1930s  with  the  Symphonic  Ode,  the  Short 
Symphony,  and  the  granitic  Piano  Variations. 

But  the  social  changes  of  the  1930s  brought  a  general  interest  among  the  leftist 
artists  and  thinkers  with  whom  Copland  was  friendly  in  attracting  a  wider  audience 
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than  ever  before,  in  addressing  the  common  man  and  expressing  his  hopes,  dreams, 
and  desires  by  artistic  means.  Copland  was  one  of  a  generation  of  composers  who 
shared  this  desire;  he  accomplished  the  change  of  viewpoint  with  notable  success, 
simplifying  his  style  for  greater  accessibility,  but  never  ceasing  to  be  utterly  individual 
in  sound  or  approach.  The  simplicity  heightened  certain  elements  that  had  not  been 
apparent  in  his  music  earlier — most  notably  an  extraordinary  tenderness  that  never 
becomes  sentimental.  At  the  same  time,  Copland's  music  retained  its  energy  and 
verve,  its  sense  of  space  and  color  in  laying  out  orchestral  lines;  thus  his  music  is  in- 
stantly recognizable  as  proceeding  from  the  same  musical  imagination,  no  matter 
what  its  style. 

Copland  had  already  had  two  popular  ballet  successes  (Billy  the  Kid  and  Rodeo)  based 
on  western  themes — a  striking  achievement  in  imagination  for  a  composer  city-born 
and  city-bred — when  Martha  Graham  asked  him  to  compose  a  ballet  for  her.  She 
chose  the  title  from  a  poem  by  Hart  Crane.  The  scenario  is  a  simple  one,  touching  on 
primal  issues  of  marriage  and  survival,  on  the  eternal  regeneration  suggested  by 
spring.  It  is  set  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  bride-to-be  and  the  young  farmer-husband  enact  the  emotions,  joyful  and 
apprehensive,  their  new  domestic  partnership  invites.  An  older  neighbor  suggests 
now  and  then  the  rocky  confidence  of  experience.  A  revivalist  and  his  followers 
remind  the  new  householders  of  the  strange  and  terrible  aspects  of  human  fate.  At 
the  end  the  couple  are  left  quiet  and  strong  in  their  new  house. 

The  orchestral  version  contains  the  substance  of  the  ballet,  omitting  a  few  passages 
that  Copland  felt  were  of  interest  only  when  accompanying  the  danced  story. 

All  of  Copland's  three  major  ballet  scores  make  use  of  old  folk  melodies,  but 
Appalachian  Spring  uses  the  least;  the  only  tune  to  pre-date  the  composition  is  the 
Shaker  hymn  "Simple  Gifts,"  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  variations  near 
the  end  of  the  ballet.  But  the  tune  also  plays  a  background  role  in  unifying  the  entire 
score;  from  the  introduction  on  we  frequently  hear  a  three-note  motive  that  is  easily 
recognizable  as  the  first  five  notes  of  "Simple  Gifts"  in  outline  form.  From  this  motive 
comes  the  entire  triadic  "sound"  of  the  ballet.  From  beginning  to  end,  through  all  its 
changing  moods,  Copland's  score  calls  up  a  sense  of  the  optimism  and  courage,  the 
vigor  and  energy,  and  the  deep  wellspring  of  faith  and  hope  that  we  like  to  regard  as 
characteristic  of  the  American  experience. 

— S.L. 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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ARTISTS 

Benita  Valente 

California-born  soprano  Benita  Valente  is  a  celebrated  interpreter  of 
Lieder,  chamber  music,  oratorio,  and  opera.  Ms.  Valente  was  winner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions  in  1960.  She  soon 
became  soprano-in-residence  at  the  Marlboro  Festival,  where  she 
performed  and  recorded  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin.  Other  collabo- 
rators have  included  the  Guarneri  and  Juilliard  string  quartets,  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  Richard  Stoltzman,  Peter  Serkin,  Emanuel  Ax,  Leon  Fleisher, 
Richard  Goode,  and  Cynthia  Raim.  For  the  past  two  decades,  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  world's  great  conductors,  she  has  appeared  with  major 
orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Ms.  Valente 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1973,  as  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote;  other  Met  roles  have 
included  Gilda,  Nanetta,  Susanna,  Ilia  in  Idomeneo,  and  Almirena  in  Rinaldo.  Other  notable 
operatic  engagements  have  brought  her  to  Santa  Fe,  Washington,  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Vancouver.  In  1967  Ms.  Valente  was  guest  soloist  for  the  inaugural  concert  of 
Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  She  has  returned  to  that  series  nearly  every  season 
since,  and  has  also  appeared  at  theTanglewood,  Ravinia,  Cincinnati  May,  Vienna,  Edinburgh, 
and  Lyon  festivals.  In  1991  she  opens  Australia's  Melbourne  Festival  in  concert  with  her  frequent 
duet  partner,  TatianaTroyanos.  Ms.  Valente  maintains  an  active  recital  schedule;  recent  engage- 
ments have  included  sold-out  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Alice  Tully  Hall.  Her  recordings 
include  three  Lieder  albums,  a  Mozart/Handel  album,  an  album  of  Spanish  and  French 
repertoire,  Handel's  Roman  Vespers  and  a  Christmas  album  with  Michael  Korn  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Singers,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Robert  Shaw,  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony 
with  Gilbert  Kaplan,  and  Liszt's  Christus  with  James  Conlon. 


Malcolm  Bilson 

Malcolm  Bilson  has  achieved  international  recognition  as  the  foremost 
interpreter  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  on  period  pianos.  He 
performs  on  authentic  replicas  and  original  late-eighteenth-  and  early- 
nineteenth-century  instruments.  One  of  the  world's  most  widely  re- 
corded fortepianists,  he  recently  finished  the  Mozart  piano  concerto 
cycle  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  and  the  English  Baroque  Soloists  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon/Archiv.  A  regular  guest  with  such  conductors 
as  Mr.  Gardiner,  Christopher  Hogwood,  Frans  Briiggen,  and  Nicholas 
McGegan  and  their  respective  orchestras,  he  also  appears  with  modern 
orchestras.  In  celebration  of  the  Mozart  year,  Mr.  Bilson  is  performing 
the  complete  solo  sonata  cycle  in  Kansas  City  and  at  the  Gilmore  International  Keyboard 
Festival  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  For  the  1991-92  bicentennial  celebration  at  Lincoln  Center 
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he  is  co-director  with  Steven  Lubin  for  a  series  of  six  all-Mozart  concerts  on  original  instru- 
ments at  Alice  Tully  Hall.  He  will  also  be  featured  at  the  1991  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  when  he 
performs  a  Mozart  concerto  with  the  Classical  Band.  Having  acquired  such  larger  instruments 
as  his  1825  Alois  Graff  piano,  Mr.  Bilson  presents  recital  programs  of  the  early  romantic  works 
of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Chopin.  On  record  he  joins  Gardiner  and  his  orches- 
tra for  the  Schumann  concerto  and  all  five  Beethoven  concertos.  Mr.  Bilson  is  the  director  of 
keyboard  studies  in  the  18th-century  performance  practice  doctoral  program  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  has  also  presented  fortepiano  workshops  and  master  classes  at  Amherst,  Berkeley, 
Oberlin,  Juilliard,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  the  Liszt  Academy  in  Budapest.  His  other 
recordings  include  the  Mozart  violin-fortepiano  sonatas  with  Sergiu  Luca  and  the  cello- 
fortepiano  sonatas  with  Anner  Bylsma.  This  season  he  finishes  his  three-year  recording  project 
of  Mozart's  solo  keyboard  sonatas  for  Hungaroton. 


Daniel  Stepner 

Daniel  Stepner  performs  a  wide  variety  of  repertoire  as  a  soloist, 
chamber  musician,  and  orchestral  player.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Museum  Trio,  affiliated  with  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  which 
specializes  in  Baroque,  classical,  and  early  romantic  music  on  period 
instruments;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lydian  String  Quartet,  which 
is  in  residence  at  Brandeis  University.  He  has  been  concertmaster  of 
Banchetto  Musicale  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  acting 
concertmaster  of  Frans  Briiggen's  Orchestra  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Among  his  recordings  are  the  five  violin  sonatas  of  Charles  Ives 
with  pianist  John  Kirkpatrick  and  J.S.  Bach's  complete  works  for  violin 
and  continue  Mr.  Stepner's  major  teachers  were  Steven  Staryk  in  Chicago,  Nadia  Boulanger 
in  France,  and  Broadus  Earle  at  Yale,  where  he  earned  a  doctor  of  musical  arts  degree.  Mr. 
Stepner  has  taught  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  the 
Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  He  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  Brandeis  University 
and  was  recently  named  music  director  of  the  Aston  Magna  Festival. 


David  Miller 

Violist  David  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  the  Juilliard 
School.  A  devoted  performer  of  chamber  music  on  original  instru- 
ments, he  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Classical  Quartet,  the  Haydn 
BarytonTrio,  Concert  Royal,  and  the  Bach  Ensemble,  as  well  as  violist 
of  Aston  Magna  since  1974.  He  appears  as  guest  artist  with  the  Mozartean 
Players  and  serves  as  principal  violist  for  numerous  Baroque  and  classi- 
cal orchestras,  including  the  Mostly  Mozart  Orchestra,  the  Boston 
Early  Music  Festival,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  Classical 
k  I    Band,  and  the  Mozartean  Players.  He  has  recorded  for  Nonesuch, 

■^  l^^^HL  I    Pro  Arte,  Titanic,  Musical  Heritage  Society,  The  Smithsonian  Collec- 

tion, Decca,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Myron  Lutzke 

A  native  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  cellist  Myron  Lutzke  attended  Bran- 
deis University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 
Equally  active  as  a  performer  on  modern  and  period  instruments,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  St.  Luke's  Chamber  Ensemble,  the  Mozartean  Players, 
the  Aulos  Ensemble,  and  the  Bach  Ensemble.  He  also  serves  as  princi- 
pal cellist  of  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  the  Classical  Band,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Drottningholm  Festival  Orchestra  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Lutzke 
has  toured  extensively  as  soloist  and  chamber  player  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and  Australia.  He  has  appeared  as 
soloist  at  theTanglewood,  Ravinia,  Caramoor,  and  Mostly  Mozart  festivals.  Called  upon  fre- 
quently as  a  continuo  player,  he  has  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  their  recent 
production  of  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare  and  in  Peter  Sellars'  television  productions  of  the  Mozart/ 
Da  Ponte  operas,  taped  in  Vienna  and  broadcast  here  on  PBS.  Mr.  Lutzke  has  recorded  for  the 
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Decca,  Harmonia  Mundi,  Sony  Classical,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Dorian,  Musical  Heritage 
Society,  Nonesuch,  Teldec,  and  Musicmasters  labels.  He  is  currently  a  faculty  member  at  the 
Mannes  College  of  Music. 


Michael  Willens 

Michael  Willens  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  versatile 
performers  on  the  double  bass  today.  A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School,  Mr.  Willens  is  considered  the  preeminent  American  bassist  of 
the  early  music  movement  and  is  an  active  champion  of  contemporary 
music  as  well.  He  has  performed,  toured,  and  recorded  with  virtually 
every  early  music  group  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  he  has  also 
toured  with  several  European  groups,  including  Musica  Antiqua  Koln 
and  the  English  Concert.  Mr.  Willens  has  also  performed  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  American  Composers  Orchestra,  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra.  Active  as  a 
chamber  music  player,  he  has  worked  with  the  Emerson  Quartet,  Chamber  Music  West,  the 
Group  for  Contemporary  Music,  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  and  Speculum 
Musicae.  Mr.  Willens  has  recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Sony  Classical,  BMG,  London, 
Nonesuch,  New  World,  The  Smithsonian  Collection,  Denon,  Arabesque,  and  CRI.  He  is  cur- 
rently on  the  faculties  of  the  Mannes  School  and  Princeton  University. 


Malcolm  Lowe 

With  his  appointment  in  1984,  Malcolm  Lowe  became  the  tenth  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  only  its  third 
concertmaster  since  1920.  As  the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also 
performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musician,  solo  re- 
citalist,  and  teacher.  He  makes  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood, 
and  he  has  returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada  for  guest  appear- 
ances as  a  soloist  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  the  National  Arts  Centre  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals, 
chamber  music  performances,  and  master  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  Boston  University.  Prior  to  his  appointment  in  Boston,  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Or- 
chestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including 
art  grants  from  the  Canada  Council.  In  1979  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the 
Montreal  International  Violin  Competition.  Born  to  musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist,  his 
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mother  a  vocalist — in  Hamiota,  Manitoba,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm  Lowe 
moved  with  his  family  to  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he  studied  at  the 
Regina  Conservatory  of  Music  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former  concertmaster  of  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Lowe  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of 
Music  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime 
Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  and 
Jascha  Brodsky. 


Paul  Badura-Skoda 

Pianist  Paul  Badura-Skoda  originally  wanted  to  become  an  engineer. 
By  now,  he  has  made  extensive  concert  tours,  performed  with  leading 
orchestras,  and  recorded  for  the  world's  most  important  companies.  As 
part  of  his  approach  to  music,  he  consistently  goes  "behind  the  scenes," 
comparing  first  editions  and  autographs,  seeking  out  textual  devia- 
tions, and  investigating  historical  instruments.  He  has  produced 
numerous  cadenzas  to  Mozart  concertos  and  style-sensitive  comple- 
tions of  unfinished  works  by  Mozart  and  Schubert.  Mr.  Badura-Skoda 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1927.  During  the  war,  performances  he  heard  by 
Edwin  Fischer,  Hans  Knappertsbusch,  and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler 
strengthened  his  intention  to  become  a  musician;  he  was  impressed  not  only  by  their  interpre- 
tations, but  by  their  evidence  of  music's  ethical  power.  In  1945  he  entered  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory; two  years  later  he  attracted  attention  when  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Austrian  Music  Com- 
petition, the  prize  being  a  scholarship  to  Edwin  Fischer's  master  classes  in  Lucerne.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  Fischer's  assistant,  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  latter's  master  classes  in 
Vienna,  Salzburg,  Edinburgh,  and  Siena  after  Fischer's  death;  even  today,  Mr.  Badura-Skoda 
devotes  much  time  to  contact  with  young  artists.  Invitations  to  perform  with  Furtwangler  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan  brought  the  young  Viennese  pianist  almost  overnight  fame.  For  his  first 
concert  in  New  York,  in  1953,  the  hall  was  quickly  sold  out,  a  success  repeated  for  his  Tokyo 
debut  a  few  years  later.  He  has  since  become  a  celebrated  guest  at  the  most  important  music 
festivals.  Mr.  Badura-Skoda's  repertory  is  wide-ranging,  from  Baroque  to  modern  music;  he 
also  conducts,  composes,  writes  about  music,  and  collects  historical  keyboard  instruments.  Mr. 
Badura-Skoda  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  this  week. 


Leonard  Slatkin 

Music  director  and  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  since  1979, 
Leonard  Slatkin  was  appointed  Festival  Director  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra's  annual  Blossom  Festival  last  November.  Mr.  Slatkin  has  led 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  across  the  United  States,  and  on  three  highly 
acclaimed  overseas  tours.  Last  summer  he  served  as  one  of  two  princi- 
pal conductors  for  the  second  tour  of  the  American-Soviet  Youth  Or- 
chestra. This  season  he  makes  major  guest  appearances  with  several 
European  orchestras;  United  States  appearances  include  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and 
San  Francisco,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Festival,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Slatkin  has  also  achieved  worldwide 
acclaim  as  an  opera  conductor;  he  has  conducted  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  the  Stuttgart  Opera.  In  October  1991  he  will  make  his  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  is  scheduled  to  lead  a  new  production  of  Puccini's  Lafanciulla 
del  West  for  the  Opening  Night  of  the  Met's  1991-92  season.  In  January  1989  Mr.  Slatkin  signed  an 
exclusive  five-year  recording  contract  with  BMG  Classics;  he  will  record  diverse  repertory  with 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  as  well  as  Puccini's  Fanciulla  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  in  Munich  and 
works  of  Walton,  Britten,  and  Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic  and  Philhar- 
monia.  Mr.  Slatkin's  many  honors  include  ASCAP  awards  in  1984,  1986,  and  1990  for  "adven- 
turesome programming  of  contemporary  music"  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  presti- 
gious Declaration  of  Honor  in  Silver  from  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  United  States  for 
outstanding  contributions  in  cultural  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Born  in  Los  Agneles 
into  a  family  of  musicians,  Mr.  Slatkin  began  his  musical  career  on  the  piano,  first  studied 
conducting  with  his  father,  the  conductor-violinist  Felix  Slatkin,  and  later  continued  with 
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Walter  Susskind  at  Aspen  and  Jean  Morel  at  Juilliard.  Mr.  Slatkin  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  January  1980  and  has  appeared  repeatedly  atTanglewood  since  1983. 


Alicia  de  Larrocha 

A  favorite  of  audiences  throughout  the  world,  Spanish  pianist  Alicia 
de  Larrocha  has  toured  the  United  States  three  times  each  year  since 
her  return  here  in  1965,  building  a  devoted  audience  for  her  perform- 
ances in  recital,  with  orchestra,  and  in  chamber  music.  She  plays  regu- 
larly with  the  great  orchestras  and  on  the  most  prestigious  recital  series, 
and  her  catalogue  of  unique  recordings  is  available  worldwide.  A 
native  of  Barcelona,  Mme.  de  Larrocha  gave  her  first  public  perform- 
ance in  1929,  when  she  was  six.  Arthur  Rubinstein,  a  close  friend  of 
her  teacher,  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  studies  with  Frank  Mar- 
shall, who  was  then  head  of  the  Marshall  Academy  founded  in  her 
native  city  by  Enrique  Granados;  today  Mme.  de  Larrocha  serves  as  this  institution's  third 
president.  In  1947  she  first  toured  outside  of  Spain.  She  made  her  British  debut  in  1953,  fol- 
lowed by  her  American  debut  in  1955.  Although  she  subsequently  received  the  Paderewski 
Prize  in  London,  as  well  as  international  honors  for  her  early  recordings  of  music  by  Granados 
and  Albeniz,  it  was  only  in  1965,  on  her  return  visit  to  the  United  States  for  what  amounted  to 
a  second  debut  here,  that  she  earned  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  great  classical  artists. 
Now  an  exclusive  recording  artist  for  BMG  Classics  on  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label,  she  is 
recording  the  complete  Mozart  piano  sonatas  and  has  begun  recording  the  Mozart  piano 
concertos  for  that  label.  Previously  she  recorded  for  London/ Decca,  winning  three  Grammy 
awards,  two  of  them  in  successive  years:  in  1974,  for  Best  Classical  Solo  Performance,  for  Albeniz's 
Iberia,  and  in  1975,  for  Best  Soloist  with  Orchestra,  for  Ravel's  two  piano  concertos  and  Faure's 
Fantaisie.  She  received  her  third  Grammy  in  1989,  for  her  digital  recording  of  Iberia.  In  1979, 
Musical  America  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mme.  de  Larrocha's  debut  by  naming  her 
"Musician  of  the  Year."  The  recipient  of  numerous  honors  from  her  native  country,  she  cele- 
brated the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  performing  career  in  1989.  Mme.  de  Larrocha  made  her 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November  1971. 
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MOZART  AT  TANGLEWOOD— 1991 


Perhaps  no  composer  is  better  known  to  the  musical  world  by  way  of  stories  that  are 
untrue,  or  at  least  substantially  misleading,  than  Mozart.  Even  the  form  of  his  name 
most  frequently  encountered — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart — is  one  that  he  himself 
never  used.  It  has  been  foisted  upon  him  by  a  generation  of  scholars  who  seem  to 
have  wanted  him  frozen  in  marble,  like  a  classical  statue  of  unsurpassable  perfection, 
rather  than  a  living,  vital,  fascinating,  and  contradictory  human  being  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  supreme  composers  of  all  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  mythologizing  about  someone  whose  documented  life 
is  so  remarkable,  beginning  with  an  inborn  musicality  and  inventiveness  that  was  the 
wonder  of  his  composer- father  and  leading  to  the  composition  of  dozens  of  the  most 
beloved  works  in  the  repertory.  Yet  even  the  most  sober  scholars  have  repeated  such 
tales  as  the  legend  that  Mozart  was  out  of  favor  with  the  Viennese,  that  he  was  at  the 
edge  of  starvation  during  most  of  his  last  years,  that  his  wife  Constanze  was  a  shrewish 
and  incompetent  burden  upon  him,  that  he  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  Recently, 
the  play  Amadeus  and — even  more — its  very  different  film  version  have  convinced 
audiences  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  was  a  dolt  and  a  musical  philistine,  that  Mozart 
himself  was  a  buffoon,  and  that  Salieri  acted  upon  pangs  of  murderous  jealousy  to  rid 
himself  of  a  rival  (a  matter  often  investigated  and  long  since  thoroughly  disproved). 

Yet  it  is  not  because  of  the  colorful,  but  false,  stories  that  we  remember  Mozart  in 
the  year  that  brings  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  far-too-early  death.  It  is,  quite  simply, 
because  his  music  remains  to  touch  us,  to  invite  us  to  share  our  common  humanity,  in 
a  way  unmatched  by  that  of  most  other  composers.  Chamber  music  and  works  for 
outdoor  performance,  church  music,  compositions  for  the  theater  and  the  concert 
hall,  these  are  the  legacy  of  Mozart,  and  they  are  with  us  today  as  much  as  ever.  In- 
deed, they  are  more  with  us  than  ever,  since  we  have  long  since  overcome  the  roman- 
tic backlash  that  viewed  Mozart  as  a  delicate  flower  without  depth  or  profundity.  Now 
we  can  find  in  his  operas  a  warmhearted  understanding  of  human  frailty  and  human 
potential.  In  his  piano  concertos,  symphonies,  quartets,  quintets,  and  divertimenti  we 
enjoy  a  feeling  for  order  and  balance  sorely  lacking  in  our  world.  In  all  of  these  works 
and  more  we  can  find  wit  and  pathos  intertwined,  projected  through  singable  melody, 
richly  varied  and  apposite  instrumental  color,  and  bold  harmony. 

Tanglewood  will  celebrate  the  life  of  Mozart  during  the  summer  of  1991  with  per- 
formances of  works  representing  the  two  areas  in  which  he  was  utterly  unmatched: 
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opera  and  piano  concerto.  Idomeneo,  Mozart's  greatest  opera  seria,  will  be  performed 
on  July  13;  the  choice  of  this  work  is  doubly  appropriate,  because  Idomeneo  received 
its  American  premiere  in  aTanglewood  Music  Center  production  directed  by  Boris 
Goldovsky,  as  recently  as  1947,  an  indication  of  how  rapidly  we  have  rediscovered  vast 
sections  of  his  output. 

Thirteen  of  the  mature  piano  concertos  appear  in  this  summer's  Shed  concerts  as 
well,  played  by  as  many  different  interpreters  (on  Boston  Symphony  programs  unless 
otherwise  noted):  K..449  in  E-flat  (Cecile  Licad,  August  11,  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra),  K.450  in  B-flat  (Jeffrey  Kahane,  August  9),  K.453  in  G  (Peter 
Serkin,  August  18),  K.456  in  B-flat  (Imogen  Cooper,  July  14),  K.459  in  F  (Robert 
Levin,  July  10,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Orchestra),  K.466  in  D  minor 
(Ivan  Moravec,  August  2),  K.467  in  C  (Mitsuko  Uchida,  August  23,  with  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra),  K.482  in  E-flat  (Paul  Badura-Skoda,  July  28),  K.488  in  A  (Richard  Goode, 
July  21),  K.491  in  C  minor  (Alicia  de  Larrocha,  July  26),  K.503  in  C  major  (Emanuel 
Ax,  August  4),  K.537  in  D  (Yefim  Bronfman,  August  10),  and  K.595  in  B-flat  (Evgeny 
Kissin,  July  19).  In  addition,  Emanuel  Ax  performs  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.271,  with  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  on  July  14,  and  Maria  Clodes  Jaquaribe  plays 
the  D  major  concerto,  K.451,  with  the  BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra  on  August  24. 

Other  Mozart  works  to  be  heard  this  summer  include  various  chamber  pieces  (June 
28  and  June  30),  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  3  (Itzhak  Perlman,  July  7),  Symphony 
No.  29  (July  10),  the  Rondo  in  A  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.386  (Robert  Levin,  July  10), 
ballet  music  from  Idomeneo  (July  12),  the  concert-rondo  "Al  desio  di  chi  t'adora,"  K.577 
(Frederica  von  Stade,  July  17),  choral  music  (Venite populi,  K. 260,  July  21),  the  string 
quartet  No.  23  in  F,  K.490  (Takacs  Quartet,  August  22),  and  the  serenade  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik,  K.525  (August  23). 

These  performances  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  most  treasur- 
able  works  of  Mozart  in  any  way,  but  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  taste,  in  a  fairly 
concentrated  dose,  the  many  flavors  of  Mozart's  music,  which  remains  no  less  miracu- 
lous simply  because  the  many  stories  we  have  been  told  about  him  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  father  Leopold. 
The  portrait  on  the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  died  in  July  1778. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,July27,at8:30 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  7 

Langsam  (Adagio) — Allegro  con  fuoco 
Nachtmusik.  Allegro  moderato 
Schattenhaft.  FlieBend,  aber  nicht  schnell 

[Phantomlike.  Flowing,  but  not  fast] 
Nachtmusik.  Andante  amoroso. 
Rondo-Finale.  Allegro  ordinario 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Week  4 
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ATTENTION  INVESTORS! 


FOR  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES, 

TAKEALOOKAT 

OUR  REPERTOIRE. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range 
of  investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76%*  on 
stock  and  option  transactions.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  an  Investor  Center  near  you: 


Boston,  MA 

21  Congress  Street 

Burlington,  MA 

101  Cambridge  Street 

Worcester,  MA 

44  Front  Street 
Suite  100 

Hartford,  CT 

City  Plaza  II 

153  Trumbull  Street 

or  call: 

1-800-544 


New  Haven,  CT 

One  Century  Tower 
265  Church  Street 

Stamford,  CT 

300  Atlantic  Street 

Burlington,  VT 

Courthouse  Plaza 
199  Main  Street 

Portland,  ME 

107  Exchange  Street 


Fidelity 


-9191 


Investments 


CODE:  TD/NEW/070191 
Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Member  NYSE/SIPC 
"Based  on  an  October  1990  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $36. 
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NOTES 


Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  7 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  1,  1911.  He  composed  the  second  and  fourth  movements  of 
what  became  his  Seventh  Symphony  during  the  summer  of  1904  and  added  the  remaining  three 
movements  the  following  summer.  Mahler  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  work  on 
September  19,  1908,  in  Prague.  Frederick  Stock  led  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  the  first  American 
performance  on  April  15,  1921.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  Seventh  under 
Serge  Koussevitzky  on  October  15,  1948.  This  is  the  orchestra's  first  performance  of  the  work  at 
Tanglewood.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  four  flutes  (the  third  doubling  as  second 
piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  tenor  horn  in  B-fiat,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  tambourine,  cow  bells,  tubular  bells,  mandolin, 
guitar,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

No  composer  ever  found  the  medium  of  song  so  powerful  a  generating  force  for  his 
symphonies  as  did  Mahler.  Even  his  purely  instrumental  works  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  song  compositions,  and  analysts  have  grouped  them  into  categories  ac- 
cording to  their  varying  connections  with  his  song  output.  It  was  after  completing  his 
First  Symphony  (composed  1884-87)  that  Mahler  discovered  and  began  to  exploit  the 
folk-oriented  poems  oiDes  Knaben  Wunderhorn.  From  that  point  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  all  of  his  work  was  infused  with  the  influence  of  the  Wunderhorn  poems,  either 
because  he  set  the  texts  as  songs  and  incorporated  them  into  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  symphonies,  or  because  he  adapted  song  settings  into  symphonic  form  ("St. 
Anthony  of  Padua's  Sermon  to  the  Fishes"  was  composed  as  a  song  and  simulta- 
neously expanded  in  purely  instrumental  form  as  a  movement  of  the  Second  Sym- 
phony). Thus  all  three  of  the  symphonies  composed  at  that  time  are  referred  to  as  the 
Wunderhorn  symphonies. 

But  in  1901  Mahler  began  to  set  the  poetry  of  Friedrich  Riickert.  The  songs  that 
came  out  of  his  new  interest  were  less  "folkish,"  more  internalized;  they  are  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  chamber-music  delicacy  of  orchestration,  a  feature  that  was  to  be 
more  and  more  apparent  in  Mahler's  symphonies,  however  large  the  orchestral  forces 
grew.  To  Riickert's  texts  Mahler  composed  his  greatest  song  cycle,  Kindertotenlieder 
(Songs  on  the  Death  of  Children),  and  a  set  of  unrelated  songs  including  one  of  his  most 
typical  and  best-known,  "Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen."  The  "Riickert  sym- 
phonies"— the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh — are  grouped  together  partly  because  of 
expressive  connections  with  the  Riickert  songs,  partly  because  they  form  a  purely 
orchestral  trilogy  nestled  between  symphonies  that  require  vocal  forces  for  their 
execution,  and  partly  because  of  internal  connections  that  make  them  as  a  group 
more  similar  than  different. 

All  three  of  these  purely  orchestral  symphonies  lack  any  explicit  program,  but 
Mahler  no  doubt  still  felt  the  same  way  as  he  had  in  1896,  when  he  wrote  to  Max 
Marschalk  concerning  his  First  Symphony,  which  had  once  had  a  sort  of  literary  pro- 
gram that  Mahler  later  suppressed: 

I  worked  out  the  title  and  these  explanatory  notes  retrospectively.  My  reason  for 
omitting  them  this  time  was  not  only  that  I  thought  them  inadequate — in  fact,  not 
even  accurate  or  relevant — but  that  I  have  experienced  the  way  the  audiences  have 
been  set  on  the  wrong  track  by  them.  Believe  me,  even  Beethoven's  symphonies 
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have  their  inner  programs,  and  closer  acquaintance  with  such  a  work  brings  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  feeling  appropriate  to  the  ideas.  It  will  eventually 
be  the  same  with  my  works. 

As  far  as  Mahler's  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  symphonies  were  concerned,  "closer 
acquaintance"  was  for  a  long  time  difficult  to  achieve,  since  they  were  performed 
rarely  or  only  in  excerpts  (such  as  the  famous  Adagietto  of  the  Fifth).  But  the  availabil- 
ity of  recordings — and  no  composer  has  benefited  so  much  as  Mahler  from  the  arrival 
of  long-playing  records — allows  anyone  to  develop  the  kind  of  familiarity  Mahler  felt 
was  necessary  to  appreciate  the  "inner  program." 

During  the  years  of  the  "Rtickert  symphonies,"  Mahler  spent  the  winter  months  in 
the  post  of  General  Music  Director  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  supervising  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  periods  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  Of  necessity  he  was  a  "summer 
composer,"  since  details  of  administration  and  performance  took  up  his  attention  in 
the  winter  (and  he  characteristically  threw  himself  into  each  project  with  full  energy). 
So  during  the  summers  he  and  his  family  went  to  a  vacation  home  in  Maiernigg  on 
Lake  Worth  in  Carinthia;  here  he  completed  the  Fourth  and  began  the  Fifth  sym- 
phonies before  his  marriage  and  later  finished  the  Fifth  through  Eighth  symphonies, 
all  with  remarkable  speed.  (That  region  of  Austria  must  be  overflowing  with  music;  it 
is  the  same  lake  where  Brahms  had  summered  when  he  wrote  his  Second  Symphony, 
Violin  Concerto,  and  G  major  violin  sonata.) 

These  years  of  rapid  and  confident  composition  corresponded  to  the  earliest  and 
happiest  years  of  Mahler's  marriage  to  Alma  Maria  Schindler,  a  period  that  also  saw 
the  births  of  their  two  daughters,  to  whom  Mahler  was  intensely  devoted.  Apparently 
Alma's  influence  and  support  and  the  joys  of  family  life  were  a  strong  impetus  to 
creation.  This  is  especially  obvious  if  we  compare  Mahler's  output  from  his  marriage 
in  1902  to  1907 — four  huge  symphonies — with  the  entire  twenty  years  preceding — 
four  symphonies,  a  cantata,  and  songs.  Clearly  he  was  feeling  his  abilities  in  the  most 
positive  sense  during  these  years,  and  he  composed  with  remarkable  fluency.  And, 
despite  the  quite  unflattering  picture  that  Alma  painted  of  Mahler  in  her  memoir  of 
their  life  together  (written,  of  course,  after  his  death,  when  he  could  not  object), 
Mahler  was  not  the  neurotic  psychological  cripple  filled  with  death-yearnings  that  is 
often  portrayed.  In  fact,  until  very  recently,  most  biographers  have  emphasized  the 
undoubted  oddities  and  quirks  and  ambivalent  elements  of  his  character,  colored  by 
Alma's  recollections,  and  overlooked  the  energy  and  vitality  that  he  displayed  as  well. 
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Mahler's  regimen  in  Maiernigg  was  vigorous.  It  began  with  a  dive  into  the  lake  and 
an  underwater  swim  as  long  as  he  could  hold  his  breath;  it  continued  later  in  the  day 
with  a  hike — always  taken  at  a  bold  clip — and  mountain  climbing.  All  this  activity,  it 
seems,  was  put  to  the  service  of  generating  and  working  out  musical  ideas.  He  had 
already  completed  the  Fourth  Symphony  there  in  1900  and  began  the  Fifth  along 
with  some  Riickert  settings  in  1901,  the  summer  before  he  met  Alma.  By  the  following 
summer  he  was  married  to  her,  and  she  was  expecting  the  birth  of  their  first  child  (the 
wedding  had  been  hastened  a  bit  by  her  pregnancy).  During  that  summer  he  finished 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  Michael  Kennedy  has  aptly  characterized  as  Mahler's 
"Eroica"  passing  from  tragedy  to  triumph.  During  the  summers  of  1903  and  1904  he 
wrote  the  Sixth  Symphony,  starting  in  on  the  Seventh  in  the  latter  year.  He  finished 
the  Seventh  in  1905  and  composed  most  of  the  Eighth  in  1906. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1907  that  the  apparently  steady  upward  course  of  his 
career  came  grinding  to  a  halt.  He  had  already  handed  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Vienna  Opera,  though  no  successor  was  found  until  late  in  the  summer.  But  his  elder 
daughter  Maria  died  on  July  5,  a  devastating  blow  to  the  composer,  who  adored  her 
almost  to  distraction.  Alma's  mother,  who  had  come  out  of  Vienna  to  help  in  this 
crisis,  herself  suffered  a  heart  attack,  and  the  strain  affected  Alma's  heart  too.  When 
Mahler  jokingly  suggested  to  the  doctor  that  perhaps  his  heart  ought  also  to  be 
examined,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  of  a  heart  lesion,  subsequently  confirmed  by 
two  Viennese  specialists.  From  now  on  his  active  life  was  severely  restricted;  the  pas- 
times he  most  enjoyed  were  to  be  omitted  entirely  or  drastically  cut  down.  Thoughts 
of  death  that  had  been  purely  philosophical  or  mystical  now  became  impending  real- 
ity. His  music,  too,  responded  to  the  change.  Mahler's  last  three  compositions — Das 
Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth  and  unfinished  Tenth  symphonies — all  express  in 
various  ways  and  with  ineffable  delicacy  his  sense  of  the  fragility  of  life  and  the  sorrow 
of  leavetaking. 

But  the  Riickert  symphonies  predate  the  crisis,  and  although  some  of  them  deal 
with  tragic  themes,  the  overall  character  of  the  three  is  affirmative.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh,  the  pillars  surrounding  the  "Tragic"  Symphony,  as 
Mahler  called  the  Sixth  for  a  time.  The  two  gigantic  flanking  works  show  a  number  of 
similarities.  Both  begin  in  a  minor  key  a  semitone  below  the  concluding  key  (which  in 
both  cases  is  in  the  major  mode).  In  both,  the  overall  structure  consists  of  five  move- 
ments grouped  into  a  subdivision  of  three  units  (though  the  groupings  are  differently 
accomplished).  When  one  adds  to  this  the  fact  that  the  opening  theme  of  the  Seventh 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Sixth,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Seventh  has 
been  branded  as  "repetitive."  But  the  sequence  of  moods  is  very  different,  and  the 
diverse  character  of  the  different  movements  yields  all  in  all  an  effect  quite  different 
from  that  of  either  of  the  earlier  works.  And  the  fact  that  Mahler  confessed  to  having 
written  the  second  and  fourth  movements  a  full  year  before  the  rest  has  allowed  easy 
potshots  from  those  who  wish  to  claim  that  the  piece  lacks  unity.  But  it  is  the  end 
product  that  determines  whether  it  is  unified,  not  the  circumstances  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

During  the  summer  of  1904  Mahler  wrote  the  two  movements  headed  "Nachtmusik." 
This  was  not  a  reference  to  Mozart's  "little"  night  music;  they  reflect  Mahler's  interest 
in  the  moods,  whims,  and  fancies  of  the  night — especially  in  the  form  the  symphony 
finally  attained,  with  an  oddly  dark  and  mysterious  scherzo  between  the  two  noc- 
turnes. This  emphasis  on  things  nocturnal  has  caused  the  symphony  to  be  nicknamed 
"The  Song  of  the  Night,"  but  the  name  is  neither  authentic  nor  appropriate,  since  it 
does  not  in  any  way  fit  the  two  large  outer  movements. 

After  he  had  finished  the  second  and  fourth  movements,  Mahler  had  great  diffi- 
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culty  in  deciding  how  to  fit  them  into  a  symphony.  It  was  basically  a  problem  of 
finding  a  way  into  the  work,  a  way  of  beginning  the  other  movements  (and  even  of 
determining  their  basic  mood),  and  of  fitting  the  whole  together.  The  problem 
lingered  unsolved  during  the  winter  season  of  1904-05.  When  the  solution  came  to 
him  during  his  vacation  at  Maiernigg,  it  was  unexpected  but  welcome,  as  he  recalled 
in  a  letter  to  Alma  written  in  1910,  five  years  after  he  saw  the  way  out  of  his  difficulty: 
In  art  as  in  life  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  spontaneity.  If  I  had  to  compose,  not  a  note 
would  come  ...  I  made  up  my  mind  to  finish  the  Seventh,  both  Andantes  of  which 
were  then  on  my  table.  I  plagued  myself  for  two  weeks  until  I  sank  into  gloom  . . . 
then  I  tore  off  to  the  Dolomites.  There  I  was  led  the  same  dance,  and  at  last  gave  it 
up  and  returned  home  ...  I  got  into  the  boat  to  be  rowed  across. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  oars  the  theme  (or  rather  the  rhythm  and  character)  of 
the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  came  into  my  head — and  in  four  weeks,  the 
first,  third  and  fifth  movements  were  done. 

Once  the  impasse  had  been  breached,  the  music  came  virtually  in  a  flood,  music  of 
vigorous  and  assertive  character,  in  the  first  and  last  movements,  to  provide  the 
balancing  "day"  for  the  "night"  of  the  three  middle  movements. 

The  symphony  had  to  wait  three  years  for  its  premiere,  and  Mahler's  life  had 
changed  dramatically  since  he  had  written  this  music.  The  positive  and  vigorous  man 
had  been  battered  by  death  in  the  family  and  his  own  ill  health.  He  had  composed 
nothing  during  the  fateful  summer  of  1907  and  spent  that  of  1908  feeling  ever  more 
strongly  the  intimations  of  his  own  mortality.  On  the  most  casual  stroll  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  and  check  his  pulse.  As  Alma  recalled  that  summer,  "Every  excursion, 
every  attempt  at  distraction  was  a  failure."  In  September  he  journeyed  to  Prague  to 
conduct  the  premiere.  Although  a  number  of  Mahler  devotees  followed  him  there  for 
the  event  (among  them  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Alban  Berg,  Otto  Klemperer,  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  and  Artur  Bodanzky),  Mahler  himself  was  uncertain  about  the  piece 
and  nervously  kept  revising  the  orchestration  up  to  and  beyond  the  performance.  All 
in  all,  the  piece  enjoyed  no  more  than  asucces  d'estime  with  the  public.  Perhaps  Mahler, 
as  conductor,  could  no  longer  join  in  the  sense  of  affirmation  that  the  symphony  as  a 
whole  produces.  His  mood  at  the  time  is  aptly  characterized  by  his  philosophical 
reaction  to  an  indignant  trumpeter's  query  (which  he  reported  in  a  letter  to  Alma): 

One  of  the  trumpeters  asked  Bodanzky  in  despair:  "I'd  just  like  to  know  what's 
beautiful  about  blowing  away  at  a  trumpet  stopped  up  to  high  C-sharp."  This  made 
me  think  deeply  about  the  lot  of  man,  who  also  cannot  understand  why  he  must 
endure  being  "stopped"  to  the  piercing  agony  of  his  own  existence,  cannot  see 
what  it's  for,  and  how  his  screech  is  to  be  attuned  to  the  great  harmony  of  the  uni- 
versal symphony  of  all  creation. 

Though  the  public  at  large  may  have  been  cool  to  the  new  symphony,  at  least  one 
composer  expressed  himself  directly  to  Mahler  in  terms  of  warmest  praise.  Arnold 
Schoenberg  wrote  to  him  before  the  year  was  out  that  he  had  especially  admired  the 
Seventh  Symphony  (and  the  Third  before  it)  for  a  sense  of  balance  and  artistic  har- 
mony, and  an  avoidance  of  artifically  whipped-up  excitement  (which  he  had  some- 
times felt  elsewhere  in  Mahler's  work).  Schoenberg  concluded  with  words  that  might 
seem  incredible:  "I  have  regarded  you  as  a  classic.  But  a  classic  which  is  still  a  model  for 
me."  Few  observers  of  the  time  saw  in  these  gigantic  and  complex  symphonic  structures 
an  organization  and  control  that  might  make  them  worthy  of  being  called  "classic"! 

As  with  most  of  Mahler's  symphonies,  the  composer  draws  his  ideas  from  a  wide 
range  of  sources  and  creates  with  them  a  cosmos.  Marches,  fanfares,  waltzes,  Land- 
ler — these  and  more  are  taken  up  into  Mahler's  musical  stew,  to  be  transformed  and 
recast  through  counterpoint  and  orchestral  color  into  new  patterns  and  relationships. 
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The  first  movement  is  built  up  largely  on  march  figures — fanfares  and  dotted 
rhythms.  The  slow  introduction,  on  a  B  minor  triad  with  added  sixth,  is  a  soft 
rhythmic  tattoo  in  woodwinds  and  strings,  over  which  a  solo  tenor  horn  introduces  a 
wide-ranging  theme  with  the  same  sharply  dotted  rhythm;  the  energy  builds  gradu- 
ally to  the  E  minor  allegro  of  the  principal  theme.  The  falling  fourth  of  this  first  allegro 
theme,  played  on  horns  and  cellos,  reappears  in  progressive  intensifications,  finally 
becoming  entire  chords  built  up  of  fourths,  a  striking  new  means  of  harmonic  con- 
struction. (This  may  be,  in  part,  what  recommended  the  movement  to  Schoenberg, 
who  had  used  similar  kinds  of  chords  in  his  Chamber  Symphony,  Opus  9,  composed 
after  Mahler  had  finished  his  Seventh,  but  before  it  was  performed.)  The  C  major 
second  theme  (marked  to  be  played  "with  great  dash")  is  an  expressive,  sugar-sweet 
Viennese  tune  (though  not  in  waltz  time)  with  passing  chromatic  harmonies  and 
pauses  on  climactic  high  notes.  The  sprawling  sonata  structure  is  built  on  these  few 
ideas  and  their  derivatives. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  movements  form  a  trilogy  of  nocturnal  pieces,  with 
varying  night  moods,  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  specifically  called  "night  music"  by 
the  composer.  Night  Music  I  is  about  major  and  minor  keys  (simultaneously  some- 
times), moonlit  elegance,  hints  of  a  fandango  rhythm.  The  scherzo  is  skittery  and 
uncanny,  an  ironic  counterpoise  to  the  other  two  movements.  Night  Music  II  is  an 
amorous  serenade — this  is  clear  from  the  plucked  string  sounds  of  mandolin,  guitar, 
and  harp.  At  the  outset  the  solo  violin  sings  a  languishing  lover's  refrain  that  punc- 
tuates the  proceedings. 

For  the  rondo-finale,  Mahler  composed  an  energetic  C  major  movement  that  might 
bear,  as  a  whole,  the  marking  given  to  the  timpani  at  the  opening:  "with  bravura."  It 
is  openhearted  and  jolly,  with  some  apparent  touches  of  parody.  The  purposeful 
theme  marching  up  the  scale  in  horns  and  strings  against  lively  sixteenth-note  figura- 
tions in  the  woodwinds  could  well  represent  Wagner's  mastersingers  (who  march  to 
the  same  drummer  in  the  same  key).  A  huge  long-held  C  major  climax  is  cancelled  by 
an  overlapping  A-flat  chord  in  the  woodwinds,  leading  to  a  new  tune  in  A-flat.  Some 
commentators  have  pointed  out  that  it  begins  with  the  same  contour  as  Lehar's  fa- 
mous Merry  Widow  waltz  (though  not  in  3/4)  and  conclude  that  Mahler  is  parodying 
the  popular  operetta,  which  was  produced  in  1905.  But  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
Mahler  finished  this  movement  during  the  summer,  whereas  Lehar's  rich  and  charm- 
ing widow  did  not  begin  winning  hearts  in  Vienna  and  throughout  the  world  until  the 
following  December.  In  a  sense,  this  entire  last  movement  is  a  reversion  to  the  style  of 
the  Wunderhorn  symphonies;  it  is  lighter  in  mood  than  the  rest  of  the  piece  until  the 
very  end,  when  the  allegro  theme  from  the  opening  movement  returns  with  repeti- 
tions in  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  keys,  a  powerful  affirmation  still  hinting  at  questions 
that  remain. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,July28,at2:30 
LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


COPLAND 
MOZART 


Symphonic  Ode 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro — Andantino  cantabile — Tempo  primo 

PAUL  BADURA-SKODA 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto — Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Paul  Badura-Skoda  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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NOTES 

Aaron  Copland 

Symphonic  Ode 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14,  1900,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  December  2,  1990.  He  wrote  the  Symphonic  Ode  in  several  stages  between  1927  and  1931, 
completing  it  as  his  response  to  a  commission  from  Serge  Koussevitzky  for  a  work  to  celebrate  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  s  fiftieth  anniversary.  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  performance 
on  February  19,  1932.  In  1955  Copland  reworked  the  piece  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary.  This  revised  version  bears  the  dedication  "To  the  memory  of  Natalie  and  Serge 
Koussevitzky. "  Charles  Munch  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  revised  version  on  February  3, 
1956.  (The  original  version  is  withdrawn.)  This  is  the  first  Tanglewood  performance .  The  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo  (third  flute  doubling  second  piccolo) ,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabasson,  eight 
horns  (four  of  them  ad  libitum) ,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  a  large  percus- 
sion ensemble  (tam-tam,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  chimes,  Chinese  blocks,  cymbals,  tenor  drum, 
wood  block,  xylophone,  triangle,  slapstick,  bells),  piano,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Does  every  composer  have  a  piece  that  is  dear  to  his  heart  but  that  no  one  else 
seems  to  want  to  hear?  Beethoven  had  this  problem  with  Fidelio,  which  he  fiddled 
with  and  reworked  on  several  occasions  before  achieving  a  modicum  of  success  with  it 
(its  great  international  popularity  is  only  the  product  of  our  own  century),  and  he  felt 
especially  drawn  to  it  in  part  because  of  all  the  labor  it  had  caused  him.  Aaron  Cop- 
land, too,  worked  extensively  on  a  piece  that  he  regarded  as  his  major  statement,  and 
the  piece,  his  Symphonic  Ode,  remains  among  his  least-known  compositions. 

Sometime  in  1927  Copland  conceived  some  thematic  ideas  for  a  new  orchestral 
work.  He  assembled  these  into  some  fragments  which  he  played  over  on  the  piano  for 
Roger  Sessions  the  following  spring  before  leaving  New  York  for  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  was  to  play  his  Piano  Concerto  in  a  summer  concert  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  En 
route,  Copland  stopped  for  a  time  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  then  still  a  "sleepy  old 
Spanish  town"  (in  the  composer's  words).  There  he  rented  a  room  with  a  piano  for  a 
period  of  concentrated  composition  before  going  on  to  California.  RCA  Victor  had 
announced  a  competition  for  a  new  orchestral  work  with  a  $25,000  first  prize,  and 


A PARTMENTS  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE    rife,  as-rk  T  mTl to  be 

£\  \\_J  lived.   Transformed    trom    a 

turn-of-the    century    cotton 

mill  and  nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  the  Berkshire  Mill  offers  historic  charm  and 

dramatic  vistas  in  rental  apartments  of  various  sizes,  some  with  two  levels. 

Each  apartment  features  natural  post-and-beam  ceilings, 

rustic  brick  walls  and  oversized  windows.  One  Berkshire  Square 

Stop  by  today  or  call  (413)  743-3750  for  details.  Adams,  MA  01220 

RETAIL  SPACE  also  available  at  $5.00  per  THE  BERKSHIRE  MILL 

sq.  ft.  (does  not  include  maintenance  fees)  For  people  who  want  more  out  of  life. 
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Copland — dependent  on  teaching  and  performance  to  earn  his  living — determined 
to  have  his  new  work  ready  in  time  to  enter.  In  the  end,  he  was  unable  to  meet  the 
deadline  (he  submitted  instead  his  Dance  Symphony,  quickly  arranged  from  music  he 
had  composed  for  a  ballet,  Grohg,  written  while  he  was  still  studying  with  Nadia 
Boulanger). 

The  problem  with  the  new  work  was  that  he  was  aiming  to  write  music  of  a  quite 
different  style  from  the  somewhat  jazzy  Piano  Concerto.  The  original  plan  for  the 
Symphonic  Ode  called  for  an  orchestra  of  the  size  normally  associated  with  Mahler. 
(Even  the  revised,  smaller  version  to  be  performed  here  requires  very  substantial 
forces.)  In  May  1929,  with  the  Ode  still  unfinished,  Copland  sailed  for  France,  where 
he  spent  the  summer,  partly  because  he  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  be  near 
Boulanger  while  working  on  his  new  piece.  She  was  not  only  his  teacher,  but  had 
become  a  close  friend  and  a  valued  artistic  sounding  board  for  his  new  works. 

By  this  time  Copland  had  received  a  commission  from  Serge  Koussevitzky  to  write 
a  work  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Such  an  occasion  seemed 
to  be  a  perfect  time  for  a  big  piece  like  the  Symphonic  Ode — especially  after  Kous- 
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Meadow  Lea 

Dover,  Massachusetts . . 

1700's  antique  farmhouse  on  54+ 
acres  of  meadows  and  woodlands. 
Five  bedroom,  four  bath  home 
features  wideboard  floors,  wain- 
scotting  and  four  fireplaces.  Original 
outbuildings  include  garaging  for 
two  cars,  stable,  toolshed. 

$929,000 

Contact:  Cindy  Salmon  of  the 
Wellesley  Office  at  (617)  23  7-9090. 


RESIDENTIAL  HEAL  ESTATE 


HUNNEM  AN    Prmier  Properties  Division 
&  COMPANY    1-800-134-4111 
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ur  art 
is  healing. 


Berkshire 

Physicians 
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Surgeons 

RC. 


44  Charles  Street 
Pittsfield.MA  01201 
413/499-8501 


Winslow  Homer  in  the  1890s 
P rout's  Neck  Observed 
June  22-September  2 

STERLING  AND  FRANCINE 
CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

225  South  Street 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Tuesdays  10:00-9:00 
Wednesdays-Sundays  10:00-5:00 

413-458-9545 
Free  admission 
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sevitzky — in  his  inimitable  English — assured  Copland  that  he  could  have  as  many 
brass  and  percussion  instruments  as  he  desired:  "They  vill  expect,  they  vill  expect." 
In  his  autobiography,  written  with  Vivien  Perlis,  Copland  described  his  aims  with  this 
new  piece: 

I  had  been  striving  for  something  grand  and  dramatic  in  this  work.  Composed  over 
a  two-year  span  that  was  a  transitional  period  for  me,  the  Ode  is  a  transitional 
work — a  summing  up  as  well  as  a  looking  ahead.  Perhaps  this  was  my  way  of  an- 
nouncing, about  the  time  of  my  thirtieth  birthday,  that  I  was  grown  up.  The  Ode 
resembles  me  at  the  time,  full  of  ideas  and  ideals,  introspective  and  serious,  but  still 
showing  touches  of  youthful  jazz  days,  reflections  of  a  Jewish  heritage,  remnants  of 
Paris  (Boulanger's  la  grande  ligne),  influences  of  Mahler  (the  orchestration)  and 
Stravinsky  (motor  rhythms). 

The  completed  work  proved  to  be  difficult  for  the  Boston  Symphony  players  and 
conductor.  The  fast  portions  of  the  score  were  filled  with  constant,  rapid,  irregular 
changes  of  meter.  Perhaps  the  only  work  in  the  repertory  that  matched  it  in  rhythmic 
complexity  was  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  which  was  still  heard  but  rarely  and  re- 
mained a  serious  challenge  to  both  players  and  conductor.  Koussevitzky  insisted  that 
the  piece  could  not  be  played  as  written.  "For  me,  the  orchestra  has  been  able  to  play 
only  three  bars  of  the  piece  in  a  full  hour  of  rehearsal,"  he  told  the  composer.  Cop- 
land hurried  to  Boston,  where  Koussevitzky  turned  a  rehearsal  over  to  him  and  sat  in 
the  hall  to  listen.  Afterwards,  Copland  told  fellow  composer  Israel  Citkowitz  that  he 
realized  he  had  to  rewrite  the  fast  parts  of  the  piece,  not  changing  the  sound  of  a 
single  note,  but  writing  the  rhythms  out  in  4/4  time  rather  than  in  complicated 
changes  of  3/4,  7/8,  5/8,  and  so  on.  "I  never  believed  it  could  be  done  until  I  tried. 
Not  a  note  of  the  piece  will  be  changed  but  it  will  look  entirely  different  on  paper." 

Copland  suggested  postponing  the  premiere  to  the  following  season  in  order  more 
fully  to  revise  the  notation.  Koussevitzky  accepted  the  suggestion  gratefully,  even 
though  it  meant  that  the  piece  was  described  in  the  press  as  being  so  modern  that 
even  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  could  not  play  it.  And  when  it  was  finally  heard, 
audiences  found  it  entirely  too  dissonant  for  their  taste,  while  the  critics  were  divided. 
In  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  Symphonic  Ode  had  only  two  further  performances,  one 
in  Mexico  under  the  direction  of  Copland's  close  friend  Carlos  Chavez,  the  other  by 
the  Juilliard  Orchestra  under  Thor  Johnson. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  original  composition,  the  Boston  Symphony  again  asked 
Copland — by  then  a  national  figure  widely  regarded  as  our  greatest  living  composer, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  on  the  strength  of  his  ballet  scores — to  write  a  work  for 
the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Copland  suggested  preparing  a  new  version 
of  the  work  that  Koussevitzky  had  introduced  a  quarter-century  earlier. 

The  overall  shape  and  character  remained  unaltered,  but,  for  practical  reasons,  the 
size  of  the  orchestra  was  reduced  and  further  notational  changes  were  made  of  the 

difficult  rhythms Changes  in  the  revision  were  as  follows:  certain  pages  that 

seemed  excessively  bony  were  filled  out  with  fuller  textures;  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing sections  originally  written  quite  high  for  brass  and  strings  were  lowered;  com- 
pletely new  measures  were  substituted  only  at  the  start  of  the  7/4  section  leading  to 
the  ending;  three  pages  that  had  been  cut  from  the  end  of  the  slow  section  at  the 
time  of  the  premiere  were  restored. 

To  this  day,  the  Symphonic  Ode  remains  a  stepchild  of  the  composer's  success.  Prob- 
ably no  major  Copland  score  has  had  fewer  performances.  It  is,  without  question,  no 
piece  for  "easy  listening,"  but  rather  a  tough,  flinty  score,  clearly  anticipating  the 
granitic  power  of  the  Piano  Variations  and  the  complexities  of  the  Short  Symphony, 
both  of  which  were  soon  to  follow.  At  the  same  time  it  recalls  here  and  there  the  jazzy 
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characteristics  of  Music  for  the  Theater  and  the  Piano  Concerto.  The  piece  is  grandly 
rhetorical,  essentially  a  symphony  in  one  movement.  In  an  interview  with  Philip 
Ramey  for  the  liner  notes  of  his  own  recorded  performance  of  the  Ode,  Copland  de- 
scribed its  overall  shape  as  falling  into  five  sections,  ABCBD,  in  which  B  is  the  fast  and 
jazzy  part.  The  opening  section  is  massive  and  soaring,  and  its  material  returns  in  a 
more  lyrical  manner  at  C.  The  repetition  of  B  is  not  literal,  and  the  closing  section,  D, 
returns  to  the  mood  of  the  opening,  but  combines  material  from  both  A  and  B. 
In  1932,  H.T  Parker,  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  described  the  Ode  as 
sounding  "leanly,  flintily,  austerely  to  ears  that  prefer  music  cushioned."  That  descrip- 
tion remains  accurate  enough  today,  though  perhaps  we  are  now  more  easily  able  to 
hear  anticipations  of  the  later,  popular  Copland  within  this  rugged  music.  Certainly 
here  and  in  the  pieces  that  followed  immediately  Copland  learned  the  characteristic 
dissonance  treatment  that  allows  the  most  accessible  of  his  scores — such  as  Appala- 
chian Spring — to  have  a  real  backbone  even  in  the  most  tender  passages,  to  be  expres- 
sive without  ever  being  soupy  or  maudlin.  That  good  solid  American  bedrock  in  his 
music  is  more  evident  here  than  in  many  of  the  later  works,  but  it  is  genuine  Copland 
for  all  that,  and  worth  hearing  and  treasuring. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  entered  the  piano  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.482,  into 
his  catalogue  on  December  16,  1785.  He  introduced  the  work  as  an  entr'acte  at  a  performance  of 
the  oratorio  "Esther"  by  Karl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  in  Vienna  on  December  23,  1785.  Antonio 
Salieri  conducted  the  oratorio  and  perhaps  the  concerto  as  well.  The  first  known  American  per- 
formance was  presented  on  February  16,  1859,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston,  when 
Benjamin  J.  Lang  was  soloist  and  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  This  concerto  was  first  heard  at 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  with  Egon  Petri  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  November  1933.  Charles 
Munch  conducted  the  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  21,  1962,  with 
Evelyn  Crochet  as  soloist.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Between  the  end  of  1783  and  the  early  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  wrote  a  baker's 
dozen  of  piano  concertos,  all  but  one  of  the  series  falling  into  the  span  from  February 
1784  (K.449  in  E-flat)  and  December  1786  (K.503  in  C).  In  those  five  years,  which 
were  the  years  both  of  Mozart's  most  delirious  public  success  and  of  his  great  decline 
in  popular  favor,  he  also  wrote,  among  many  other  things,  the  last  three  of  the  six 
string  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn  and  the  D  major  quartet,  K.499,  the  two  piano 
quartets,  the  quintet  for  piano  with  winds,  the  viola  quintets  in  C  and  G  minor,  Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik,  the  Prague  Symphony,  Figaro,  and  Don  Giovanni.  In  1784,  hardly  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  his  own  appearances  as  pianist,  he  wrote  six  concer- 
tos, then  three  each  in  1785  and  1786.  K.482,  written  in  the  middle  of  Figaro,  is  the 
last  of  the  1785  set.  Both  majestic  and  gentle — Girdlestone  aptly  says  that  "combining 
grace  and  majesty  . . .  this  one  is  the  queenliest"  of  Mozart's  concertos — it  offers  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  its  two  predecessors,  the  D  minor,  K.466,  and  the  C  major, 
K.467,  both  of  them  hyperinventive  and  audaciously  personal.  The  E-flat  concerto 
and  the  lovely  A  major,  K.488,  that  followed  two-and-a-half  months  later,  are  a  gentle 
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interlude  in  the  series.  With  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491  (March  1786),  and  the  grand 
C  major,  K.503  (December  1786),  Mozart  returned  to  a  denser  manner  of  composi- 
tion and  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  ambition. 

Mozart  begins  here  with  a  formula  we  find  often  in  his  pieces  in  E-flat,  a  firm,  fan- 
fare-like phrase  and  a  quiet  response.  This  is  one  of  his  trumpets-and-drums  concer- 
tos, though  in  E-flat  the  sonority  is  mellow  rather  than  brilliant.  Mozart,  being 
Mozart,  can  make  something  remarkable  even  of  these  conventional  fanfares — the 
sudden  fortissimo  in  the  middle  of  the  second  measure  in  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for 
violin  and  viola,  for  example,  or  here  the  odd  phrase-length  of  three  bars.  The  really 
personal  note,  however,  comes  in  the  answer,  which  here  consists  of  a  series  of  softly 
dissonant  suspensions  in  two  horns  with  the  two  bassoons  in  unison  providing  a  bass. 
The  harmonies  outlined  by  that  bass  are  not  extraordinary;  the  specific  articulation 
and  presentation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  individual  and  delightful.  (It  is 
also,  on  the  most  modest  possible  scale,  an  example  of  Mozart's  post- 1782  sense  of 
texture.)  Statement  and  answer  are  repeated,  only  this  time  the  horn  suspensions  are 
given  a  sound  never  before  heard  in  one  of  Mozart's  concertos,  the  sound  of  clarinets, 
still  a  novel  instrument  in  the  middle  '80s  and  one  for  whose  round  softness  Mozart 
had  a  special  feeling.  The  bass  to  the  clarinets,  everything  now  being  an  octave  higher 
than  before,  is  given  to  non-bass  instruments,  namely  violins.  In  twenty  seconds  of 
music,  Mozart  has  set  the  stage  for  us.  It  is  a  movement  rich  in  lyric  themes,  this  Al- 
legro, relatively  casual  in  its  development,  exceptionally  inventive  in  its  non-automatic 
recapitulation. 

We  read  that  at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  the  audience  demanded  (and  got) 
an  encore  of  the  Andante.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  movement.  Its  theme  is  a  lament, 
long  and  irregular,  for  muted  strings,  all  broken  lines,  sighs,  and  pathetic  silences.* 
We  hear  three  variations  on  this  paragraph,  the  first  two  for  the  piano  alone  or  with  a 
quiet  accompaniment  of  strings,  the  third  an  extraordinary  dialogue  that  engages  the 
entire  orchestra  (save  trumpets  and  drums,  which  are  silent  throughout  this  move- 
ment). But  on  either  side  of  Variation  II  Mozart  puts  an  independent  episode,  the 
first  for  winds  alone,  the  second  a  string-accompanied  duet  for  flute  and  bassoon. 
The  last  variation,  more  expansive  than  the  theme  and  the  two  variations  that  came 


*It  is  a  paragraph  of  thirty-two  measures;  the  structure,  however,  is  not  the  textbook  8  +  8  +  8  +  8, 
but  12 +  (8 +12). 
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before,  spills  into  a  coda  that,  for  pathos  and  magic  of  harmony,  surpasses  everything 
we  have  yet  heard.  The  Andante  is  the  concerto's  true  center,  sensuous,  deeply  pa- 
thetic, surprising  and  complex,  yet  utterly  clear. 

From  there  Mozart  moves  into  a  6/8  hunting  finale  on  a  theme  that  is  a  slightly 
more  formal,  less  capricious  variant  of  the  one  in  the  B-flat  concerto,  K.450,  of  March 
1784.  Like  the  finale  of  the  earlier  great  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.271  (January  1777),  this 
movement  is  interrupted  by  a  slower  interlude  in  3/4,  though  not  so  specifically 
minuet-like  this  time.  It  harks  back  to  the  textures  of  the  Andante,  beginning  with  the 
wind  music  from  the  world  of  serenades  and  looking  ahead  to  the  perfumes  of  Fior- 
diligi's  and  Dorabella's  garden,  and  alternating  these  fragrant  sounds  with  the  union 
of  the  piano  and  the  orchestral  strings.  Here  in  the  allegro  portion  of  the  movement 
are  several  instances  where  Mozart  wrote  shorthand  rather  than  a  completely  realized 
piano  figuration,  passages  where  the  soloist  is  asked  to  meet  the  challenge  of  putting 
flesh  on  the  bones  and  color  on  the  skin.  The  formality  and  simplicity  of  the  opening 
theme  allow  room  for  subtle  alterations  of  shape  and  harmony  at  its  various  returns. 
The  whole  movement  is  indeed  a  feast  of  gentle  wit,  the  best  of  all  the  jokes — and  it  is 
a  wistful  one — being  saved  for  the  very  end. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  Mozart's 
E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.482,  was  written  for  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony and  is  used  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  ofViatka,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  4  in  May  1877  and  completed 
the  score  on  January  19,  1878.  Nicolai  Rubinstein  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Moscow  on 
March  4  that  year.  Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  February  1,  1890 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in 
November  1896,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  193  7,  and 
Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1987.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Less  than  two  years  separate  Tchaikovsky's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies,  while  an 
entire  decade  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  the  symphony  with  his  fifth  contribution 
to  the  genre.  But  as  far  as  stylistic  development  is  concerned,  the  gulf  comes  between 
the  Third  and  Fourth,  not  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth.  This  is  clear  even  from  the 
performance  histories  of  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies — the  first  three  are  only  rarely 
heard,  whereas  the  last  three  have  long  been  among  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
repertory.  The  winter  of  1876-77,  which  came  between  the  composition  of  the  two 
symphonies,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  crucial  period  in  the  composer's  life — so  much 
so  that  he  even  attempted  suicide.  The  story  hinges  around  two  women  who  played 
central  roles  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  one  for  good,  one  for  ill. 

Nadezhda  Filaretovna  Frolovskaya  von  Meek,  at  forty-five  the  recently  widowed 
mother  of  eleven  children,  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  especially  the  music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  with  which  she  had  become  acquainted  three  or  four  years  earlier.  She 
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was  left  a  wealthy  woman  by  her  husband,  and  after  his  death  she  turned  to  music  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  world.  She  took  into  her  household  a  young  violinist  named 
Josef  Kotek,  who  had  been  in  Tchaikovsky's  composition  class,  and  she  pumped  him 
for  hours  with  questions  about  her  favorite  composer.  Among  other  things,  she 
learned  that  he  was  continually  hard-pressed  for  money,  so  in  December  1876  she 
sent  the  astonished  composer  a  modest  commission,  the  beginning  of  fourteen  years 
of  an  extraordinary  relationship,  one  in  which  they  never  met  and  never  even  saw 
each  other  (except  once  at  a  distance  by  accident)!  During  this  time  Mme.  von  Meek 
provided  the  composer  with  a  handsome  subsidy  through  letters  and  messengers, 
and  he  responded  gratefully  with  dedications.  The  long-distance  relationship,  which 
produced  over  700  letters,  some  of  great  length  and  intimacy,  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  intense  emotional  relationship  that  either  of  them  ever  experienced. 

Tchaikovsky,  for  his  part,  may  have  been  surprised  by  her  stipulation  that  they  were 
not  to  meet,  but  he  was  surely  not  unhappy  about  it.  He  knew  that  if  they  remained 
physically  separated,  she  could  never  make  on  him  demands  that  he  might  not  be 
willing  or  able  to  meet.  At  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was  wrestling  with  the  personal  tor- 
ment of  his  homosexuality,  something  that  caused  him  continuous  anguish  through 
fear  of  discovery  and  concern  that  he  might  be  open  to  blackmail.  He  opened  up  fully 
only  to  very  few  confidantes,  mostly  within  his  family  circle,  including  his  brother 
Modest  and  sister  Alexandra.  The  last  thing  he  needed  at  this  time  was  a  complicated 
relationship  with  a  woman. 

Unfortunately  that  is  exactly  what  he  got.  In  May  1877  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  pupil  of  his  at  the  Conservatory,  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  expressing 
her  passionate  and  undying  devotion  to  him.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  composer  had 
just  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  turning  Pushkin's  poem  Eugene  Onegin  into  an 
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opera,  and  the  details  of  the  literary  work  seemed  to  be  repeating  themselves  in  real 
life.  In  the  poem,  the  young  Tatiana  writes  a  passionately  personal  letter  declaring 
her  love  to  Onegin;  his  callous  response  to  it  triggers  the  ultimate  tragedy.  Tchai- 
kovsky found  the  image  of  Tatiana  a  highly  sympathetic  one  but  had  no  desire  to  be 
cast  in  the  role  of  the  unfeeling  Onegin,  so  he  attempted  to  put  Antonina  off  in  the 
most  gentle  way  possible.  She  insisted  with  even  more  vehemence,  threatening 
suicide.  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  explain  the  true  state  of  his  emotional  makeup  in 
dark  hints,  but  she  refused  to  accept  them,  possibly  convinced  that  she  could  "cure" 
him.  In  any  case,  she  remained  for  years  utterly  positive  that  the  composer  nourished 
a  hidden  passion  for  her,  despite  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  to  the  contrary 
(ultimately  she  was  certified  insane  and  institutionalized  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
her  life). 

Tchaikovsky  felt  himself  forced,  almost  against  his  will,  into  marriage.  He  feared 
the  consequences  to  her  if  he  refused  her,  and  he  rationalized  by  pointing  out  to 
himself  that  marriage  would,  at  least,  silence  any  whispers  about  himself.  He  could 
hardly  have  been  more  mistaken!  It  is  unlikely  that  he  fully  convinced  even  himself, 
since  he  hid  the  news  of  his  impending  marriage  from  Modest  and  Alexandra  until  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  do  anything  about  it.  During  all  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was 
writing  to  Mme.  von  Meek  but  found  himself  unable  to  unburden  his  concerns  even 
to  her.  Finally  he  and  Antonina  were  married  and  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  and  their 
honeymoon.  Only  then  did  Tchaikovsky  recognize  the  folly  of  his  actions.  Two  days 
later  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatol,  "As  the  train  started,  I  was  at  the  point  of  scream- 
ing." His  bride  still  did  not  recognize  his  anguish,  and  when  they  returned  to  Moscow 
with  the  marriage  still  unconsummated,  the  composer  frantically  implored  Mme.  von 
Meek  to  supply  him  with  money  for  a  temporary  escape.  She  obliged,  and  on 
August  7  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  the  Caucasus.  He  traveled  on  to  his  sister's  home  in 
Kamenka,  always  a  welcome  place  of  calm  and  family  support.  By  August  23  he  had 
relaxed  enough  to  begin  orchestrating  the  Fourth  Symphony,  which  had  been  fully 
sketched  in  the  late  spring. 

Late  in  September  he  returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  knew  he  would  have  to  face 
his  bride.  Again  it  was  impossible;  within  a  day  he  felt  like  a  caged  animal,  and  on  a 
night  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  he  walked,  fully  dressed,  into 
the  icy  waters  of  the  River  Moskva  and  stood  there  in  an  unbearable  cold,  hoping  to 
catch  a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia.  The  suicide  attempt  failed,  and  in  desperation  he 
had  his  brother  send  him  a  faked  telegram  from  a  conductor  in  St.  Petersburg  request- 
ing his  immediate  presence.  In  this  way  he  escaped  from  his  wife  but  fell  into  a  coma 
for  two  days  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  When  he  had  recovered  his  strength  sufficiently,  he 
went  on  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Italy,  to  Vienna,  and  back  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed 
through  the  winter. 

In  the  meantime  he  found  the  calm  and  the  leisure  to  finish  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  von  Meek  (and  always  referred  to  in  his  letters  to  her  as 
"our  symphony").  While  he  was  still  in  Italy,  on  March  4,  1878,  Nicolai  Rubinstein 
conducted  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  in  Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  separated  from  his 
wife,  though  she  flatly  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce,  even  after  entering  into  a  com- 
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mon-law  relationship  with  another  man  and  bearing  three  illegitimate  children,  and 
he  was  reluctant  to  press  the  issue  for  fear  of  the  ensuing  publicity. 

But  during  this  period  of  the  most  extended  and  difficult  emotional  upheaval, 
Tchaikovsky  composed  what  is  arguably  his  finest  symphony,  a  work  of  rich  expressive 
force  and  a  more  effective  architectural  framework  than  he  achieved  in  any  other 
symphony.  He  revealed  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Taneyev  that  the  real  inspiration  for 
the  work  was  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  certainly  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  gener- 
ates the  same  mood  of  fateful  combat  culminating  in  triumph.  The  composer  allowed 
the  symphony  into  the  world  without  specific  hints  as  to  its  deeper  significance,  but  to 
Nadezhda  von  Meek  he  wrote  an  extended  explanation  of  the  secret  program. 

The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea . . .  this  is  Fate,  the  inevitable 
force  that  thwarts  our  striving  for  happiness,  that  jealously  watches  to  see  that 
felicity  and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  . . .  that  hangs  over  the  head  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  and  constantly,  unswervingly  poisons  the  soul.  It  is  invincible  . . .  one 
must  submit  to  it  and  take  refuge  in  futile  longings  . . .  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
turn  away  from  reality  and  immerse  oneself  in  dreams?  But  no!  They  are  only 
dreams,  and  Fate  awakens  us  harshly  (again  the  opening  motive — proclaimed 
fiercely,  though  also  solemnly,  by  the  horns  and  bassoons).  And  thus  all  life  is  an 
incessant  shifting  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  visions  of  joy.  There  is  no  haven. 
We  are  buffeted  by  the  waves  until  the  sea  swallows  us.  That,  approximately,  is  the 
program  of  the  first  movement. 

The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  longing.  This  is  the  melan- 
choly feeling  that  suffuses  you  toward  evening  when  you  are  sitting  alone,  weary 
from  work.  You  have  taken  a  book,  but  it  has  fallen  from  your  hands.  A  host  of 
memories  appears.  And  you  are  sad  because  so  much  is  already  past . . . 

No  definite  sensations  are  expressed  in  the  third  movement.  It  is  a  capricious 
arabesque — apparitions  that  flit  through  the  imagination  when  one  has  begun  to 
drink  a  little  wine  and  is  beginning  to  experience  the  first  phase  of  intoxication. 
The  soul  is  neither  happy  nor  sad.  You  are  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular . . . 

The  finale.  If  you  cannot  discover  reasons  for  happiness  in  yourself,  look  at 
others.  Get  out  among  the  people.  Look  what  a  good  time  they  have  simply  surren- 
dering themselves  to  joy  . . .  You  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  yourself  when 
indefatigable  Fate  reappears  to  you.  But  those  around  you  pay  no  attention.  They 
do  not  even  turn  around,  do  not  even  look  at  you,  do  not  notice  that  you  are  alone 
and  sad  . . .  Take  happiness  from  their  joys.  Life  is  bearable  after  all. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  dear  friend  . . .  My  description  is  naturally  neither 
clear  nor  satisfactory.  But  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music — it  cannot 
be  analyzed. 

Tchaikovsky  often  thought  of  a  program  or  significance  when  writing  orchestral 
music,  but  in  his  abstract  pieces  he  preferred  to  let  the  music  speak  for  itself;  the 
program  may  be  in  the  composer's  mind  during  the  creation  of  the  work,  but  it  need 
not  bother  the  audience  while  listening.  Certainly  the  strength  of  the  Fourth  projects 
Tchaikovsky's  musical  ideas  even  without  the  explanation  sent  to  his  "beloved  friend," 
the  one  who  really  made  the  symphony  possible. 

— S.L. 
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Simon  Rattle 

Since  winning  the  John  Player's  International  Conductor's  Competi- 
tion in  1974  at  nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  has  achieved  extraordinary 
acclaim  even  while  pursuing  unusual  and  challenging  twentieth-cen- 
tury repertory  and  limiting  his  appearances  to  a  handful  of  orchestras 
and  opera  companies.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  he  made  his  first 
professional  appearance  at  eleven,  as  percussionist  with  the  Royal 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  with  Pierre 
Boulez.  Five  years  later  he  switched  to  conducting.  As  winner  of  the 
John  Player  Competition  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Bourne- 
mouth Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta  for 
three  years.  He  made  his  Glyndebourne  debut  at  twenty  and  appeared  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  two  years  later.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  positions  he  held  until  his  appointment  in  the 
summer  of  1980  as  principal  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  his  current  position.  Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut  at  twenty- 
four  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  currently  principal  guest  conductor. 
He  has  also  been  artistic  director  of  the  London  Choral  Society,  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  artistic  director  of  London's  South  Bank  Festival.  As  an 
opera  conductor,  he  has  led  acclaimed  productions  at  Glyndebourne  (including  the  first  British 
production  of  Porgy  and  Bess,  which  he  subsequently  recorded),  Scottish  Opera,  English  Na- 
tional Opera,  Los  Angeles  Opera,  and  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Rattle's  discography  numbers  some 
thirty  releases,  on  EMI/ Angel.  Also  a  scholar  of  literature,  he  gave  up  his  conducting  respon- 
sibilities in  1980-81  to  study  English  and  American  literature  at  Oxford  University.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  1987  New  Year's  Honors  he  was  made  a  C.B.E.  for  his  services  to  music;  that  same 
year  marked  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Kenyon's  Simon  Rattle:  The  Making  of  a  Conductor. 
Making  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance  this  summer,  Mr.  Rattle  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  November  1983. 
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Leonard  Slatkin 

Music  director  and  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  since  1979, 
Leonard  Slatkin  was  appointed  Festival  Director  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra's  annual  Blossom  Festival  last  November.  Mr.  Slatkin  has  led 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  across  the  United  States,  and  on  three  highly 
acclaimed  overseas  tours.  Last  summer  he  served  as  one  of  two  princi- 
pal conductors  for  the  second  tour  of  the  American-Soviet  Youth  Or- 
chestra. This  season  he  makes  major  guest  appearances  with  several 
European  orchestras;  United  States  appearances  include  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and 
San  Francisco,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Festival,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood.  Mr.  Slatkin  has  also  achieved  worldwide 
acclaim  as  an  opera  conductor;  he  has  conducted  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  the  Stuttgart  Opera.  In  October  1991  he  will  make  his  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  is  scheduled  to  lead  a  new  production  of  Puccini's  Lafanciulla 
del  West  for  the  Opening  Night  of  the  Met's  1991-92  season.  In  January  1989  Mr.  Slatkin  signed  an 
exclusive  five-year  recording  contract  with  BMG  Classics;  he  will  record  diverse  repertory  with 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  as  well  as  Puccini's  Fanciulla  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  in  Munich  and 
works  of  Walton,  Britten,  and  Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic  and  Philhar- 
monia.  Mr.  Slatkin's  many  honors  include  ASCAP  awards  in  1984,  1986,  and  1990  for  "adven- 
turesome programming  of  contemporary  music"  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  presti- 
gious Declaration  of  Honor  in  Silver  from  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  United  States  for 
outstanding  contributions  in  cultural  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Born  in  Los  Agneles 
into  a  family  of  musicians,  Mr.  Slatkin  began  his  musical  career  on  the  piano,  first  studied 
conducting  with  his  father,  the  conductor-violinist  Felix  Slatkin,  and  later  continued  with 
Walter  Susskind  at  Aspen  and  Jean  Morel  atjuilliard.  Mr.  Slatkin  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  January  1980  and  has  appeared  repeatedly  atTanglewood  since  1983. 


Paul  Badura-Skoda 

Pianist  Paul  Badura-Skoda  originally  wanted  to  become  an  engineer. 
By  now,  he  has  made  extensive  concert  tours,  performed  with  leading 
orchestras,  and  recorded  for  the  world's  most  important  companies.  As 
part  of  his  approach  to  music,  he  consistently  goes  "behind  the  scenes," 
comparing  first  editions  and  autographs,  seeking  out  textual  devia- 
tions, and  investigating  historical  instruments.  He  has  produced 
numerous  cadenzas  to  Mozart  concertos  and  style-sensitive  comple- 
tions of  unfinished  works  by  Mozart  and  Schubert.  Mr.  Badura-Skoda 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1927.  During  the  war,  performances  he  heard  by 
Edwin  Fischer,  Hans  Knappertsbusch,  and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler 
strengthened  his  intention  to  become  a  musician;  he  was  impressed  not  only  by  their  interpre- 
tations, but  by  their  evidence  of  music's  ethical  power.  In  1945  he  entered  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory; two  years  later  he  attracted  attention  when  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Austrian  Music  Com- 
petition, the  prize  being  a  scholarship  to  Edwin  Fischer's  master  classes  in  Lucerne.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  Fischer's  assistant,  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  latter's  master  classes  in 
Vienna,  Salzburg,  Edinburgh,  and  Siena  after  Fischer's  death;  even  today,  Mr.  Badura-Skoda 
devotes  much  time  to  contact  with  young  artists.  Invitations  to  perform  with  Furtwangler  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan  brought  the  young  Viennese  pianist  almost  overnight  fame.  For  his  first 
concert  in  New  York,  in  1953,  the  hall  was  quickly  sold  out,  a  success  repeated  for  his  Tokyo 
debut  a  few  years  later.  He  has  since  become  a  celebrated  guest  at  the  most  important  music 
festivals.  Mr.  Badura-Skoda's  repertory  is  wide-ranging,  from  Baroque  to  modern  music;  he 
also  conducts,  composes,  writes  about  music,  and  collects  historical  keyboard  instruments.  Mr. 
Badura-Skoda  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  this  week. 
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1992  Tanglewood  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1992  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1992. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1992  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31, 1992. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1992  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I : 
1992  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1992  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip 


Telephone. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  OUR 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  CATALOGUE 

P67101      WILLIAM  ALBRIGHT 

Sonata  for  Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano  .$22.00 

P67287      ELINOR  ARMER 

A  Season  of  Grief  $10.00 

Baritone  or  Mezzo-Soprano  and  Piano 

P67169      RICHARD  DANIELPOUR 

Psalms $11.00 

Piano  Solo 

P67213      MARIO  DAVIDOVSKY 

Synchronisms  No.  9  (Score) $12.50 

Violin  and  Tape 

P67298      MATTHEW  HARRIS 

Music  After  Rimbaud  (Score) $11.00 

Fl,  Cl,  Vn,  Vc 

P67284      WILLIAM  HOLAB 

Rhapsody  $6.00 

Guitar  Solo 

P67157      JOHN  HUGGLER 

CAPRICCIO  SREGOLATO  (Score) $13  75 

Fl,  Cl(Bcl),  Vn,  Va,  Vc,  Pf 

P67257      URSULA  MAMLOK 

Stray  Birds $25.00 

Sop,  Fl(Picc,  Alto),  Vc 

P67197      BRUCE  J.  TAUB 

Preludes  (12) $20.00 

Piano  Solo 

P67064      GEORGE  BALCH  WILSON 

Cornices,  Architraves  and  Friezes  $12.00 

Violoncello  Solo 

P67113      ARTHUR  WOODBURY 

Between  Categories  $19.25 

Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano 

P66929      CHARLES  WUORINEN 

Divertimento  $16.50 

Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano 
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1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music: 
Introduction  by  Oliver  Knussen 


■  If  any  one  thread  can  be  seen  to  bind  the 
programs  of  this  festival  together,  I  hope 
that  might  be  the  avoidance  of  rigid  stylistic 
polarisation — which  seems  more  and  more 
to  be  thrust  at  us  as  what  characterises 
composition  these  days.  Each  "-ism"  mer- 
chant thinks  the  others  invalid,  of  course, 
and  vacuums  galore  prevail.  I  prefer  a  ten- 
dency toward  cross-fertilisations,  and  the 
individual  view  of  where  we  stand,  histori- 
cally speaking. 

There  are  certainly  three  primary 
strands:  firstly,  a  cross-section  of  the  output 
of  our  Composer-in-Residence  Andrew  Im- 
brie,  one  of  this  country's  most  distin- 
guished senior  composers  and  teachers,  to 
whom  a  very  warm  welcome  to  Tangle- 
wood.  Mr.  Imbrie  writes  about  his  work 
elsewhere  in  this  brochure,  so  I'll  simply 
add  that  we  are  very  happy  to  fol  low  up  the 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  performances 
of  his  Pilgrimage  here  and  elsewhere  in 
recent  years. 

I  was  present  at  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ance of  David  Del  Tredici's  The  Lobster 
Quadrille  under  the  late  and  much-missed 
Aaron  Copland  in  London  in  1969,  and  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  present  the  very 
belated  first  complete  performance  of  his 
frighteningly  bold  and  original  Alice  Sym- 
phony (of  which  the  quadrille  is  the  second 
part).  Around  this  centerpiece  I  have  as- 
sembled a  personal  assortment  of  recent 
American  music  which  represents  some 
very  striking  and — in  most  cases — under- 
noticed  work,  by  Martin  Bresnick,  Ronald 
Ford,  John  Gibson,  Shulamit  Ran,  Yehudi 
Wyner,  and  this  year's  Paul  Jacobs  Memo- 
rial Commissionee,  Carolyn  Yarnell. 

I  have  for  once  thrown  thoughts  of 
chauvinism  to  the  four  winds  and  pro- 
grammed music  by  three  very  different 
British  composers,  all  of  them  established 
in  different  degrees  but  none  as  yet  overly 
exposed  here.  Judith  Weir,  one  of  the  most 
quietly  individual  composers  around,  has 
written  a  work  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  part  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 


Center  50th  Anniversary  Commissions, 
and  we  have  added  another  recent  piece 
on  the  same  day  to  give  it  some  further 
context.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  wel- 
come my  colleague  Colin  Matthews  here 
as  guest  teacher — he  is  a  highly  cultured 
composer  of  great  integrity  and  wide  extra- 
compositional  accomplishment  (most  pub- 
licly as  Britten's  amanuensis  in  his  last 
years,  and  as  a  contributor  to  Deryck 
Cooke's  Mahler  Tenth  Symphony  realisa- 
tion) with  a  very  special  sense  of  history 
which  may  be  partially  gleaned  from  read- 
ing his  statement  in  this  brochure  and,  bet- 
ter still,  by  hearing  his  music.  Sir  Harrison 
Birtwistle's  Meridian  for  mezzo-soprano, 
horn,  cello,  and  an  extraordinary  assort- 
ment of  accompanying  forces  is  quite  simply 
(in  my  opinion)  a  wonderful  piece  of  music 
which  has  lain  dormant  like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  for  twenty  years,  despite  some  ex- 
cellent early  performances.  A  central  episode 
quotes  substantially  from  his  earlier 
Tragoedia,  which  we  are  playing  in  the 
same  program  at  the  composer's  sugges- 
tion. 

There  are  two  small  follies  buried  within 
these  concerts:  one  is  a  very  small  and 
offbeat  tribute  to  the  celebrated  bicenten- 
narian  of  the  year  from  Messrs.  Henze, 
Kagel,  and  Matthews;  the  other  is  the 
grouping  together  of  the  works  by  Ligeti, 
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Ford,  Matthews,  and  Zuidam  to  form  a  sort 
of  commentary  on  some  stranger  conse- 
quences of  the  minimalist  movement.  I 
shall  say  no  more  except  to  point  out  that 
Hans  Werner  Henze's  Agnus  Dei  stands 
emphatically  apart  from  this  notion  for  pur- 
poses of  contrast,  and  that  we  are  most 
grateful  to  Maestro  Henze  for  allowing  us 
to  participate  step  by  step  in  the  growth  of 
his  evening-long  instrumental  Requiem,  in 
progress,  beginning  with  the  Introitus  last 
summer. 

It  remains  for  me  to  thank  those  people 


without  whom  no  Festival  of  Contempo- 
rary Music  would  be  possible:  Richard  Ort- 
ner,  Barbara  Logue,  Dan  Gustin;  Leon 
Fleisher;  Gilbert  Kalish  and  his  faculty; 
my  assistant  Bradley  Lubman,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  indefatigable  James  Whitaker 
and  Carol  Woodworth,  schedulers  extra- 
ordinaire. 

— Oliver  Knussen 

Head  of 

Contemporary  Music  Activities, 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

July  19,  1991 


Observations  by  Andrew  Imbrie 


■  Here  We  Stand  (to  be  performed  Satur- 
day afternoon,  August  3) — a  fanfare  for 
double  brass  ensemble — was  written  for  a 
celebration  of  the  preservation  of  a  grove 
of  redwood  trees  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  trees 
were  scheduled  to  be  cut  down  to  make 
way  for  a  cross-campus  thoroughfare.  Vig- 
orous responses  by  the  campus  community 
resulted  in  a  revision  of  the  plan  and  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  less  wide,  limited-ac- 
cess road.  The  spatial  separation  of  the  two 
brass  choirs  gives  opportunities  for  various 
kinds  of  antiphonal  interplay. 

Piano  Trio  No.  2  (also  Saturday  afternoon, 
August  3)  is  my  most  recent  composition. 
It  was  written  for  the  Francesco  Trio  and 
commissioned  by  Meet  the  Composers/ 
Reader's  Digest,  in  partnership  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Chamber  Music  America.  The  first  move- 
ment balances  several  textures:  its  initial 
statement  returns  only  at  the  very  end  in 
the  manner  of  a  reminiscence.  The  second 
movement  allows  each  instrument  to  ap- 
pear as  soloist  as  well  as  to  engage  in  three- 
way  conservations.  The  last  movement  re- 
sembles a  rondo,  and  is  characterized  by 
rapidly  changing  meters.  There  are  har- 
monic references  to  the  opening  move- 
ment, appearing  now  in  new  contexts  but 
intended  as  a  unifying  force  for  the  work  as 


a  whole.  This  concluding  movement  is 
bright  in  coloration  and  exploits  the  vir- 
tuosity of  the  performers. 

Dandelion  Wine  (Sunday  morning,  Au- 
gust 4)  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Ray  Brad- 
bury concerning  memories  of  a  boyhood 
spent  in  a  small  town.  It  describes  the  bot- 
tling of  dandelion  wine,  with  each  bottle 
dated.  When  a  bottle  is  opened  the  follow- 
ing winter,  its  date  recalls  a  particular  sum- 
mer day  and  its  activities.  My  piece  at- 
tempts to  implant  and  then,  at  the  end, 
recall  certain  musical  ideas  in  new  con- 
texts, to  give  the  effect  of  poignant 
memories,  all  "bottled"  in  a  very  brief  con- 
tainer. 

Dream  Sequence  (Monday  evening,  Au- 
gust 5),  commissioned  by  Frank Taplin,  de- 
rives its  title  from  the  world  of  the  movies 
or  the  musical  stage,  in  which  an  appar- 
ently illogical  series  of  events  occur  in  a 
scene  whose  dreamlike  quality  reveals  the 
protagonist's  true  state  of  mind. 

Symphony  No.  7  (Wednesday  evening, 
August  7),  in  four  movements,  was  first 
performed  by  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, conducted  by  Josef  Krips,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
under  Zubin  Mehta.  The  first  movement 
begins  at  a  high  level  of  energy:  the  violins 
spin  out  an  extended  melody,  which  in 
turn  generates  several  contrasting  ideas. 


The  exposition  of  all  this  material  culmi- 
nates in  a  dramatic  collapse:  the  develop- 
ment consists  of  the  recovery  of  momen- 
tum and  the  ultimately  triumphal  return  of 
the  original  theme  now  sweeping  from  bot- 
tom to  top  of  the  orchestra.  The  middle 
movements  were  adapted  from  some  inci- 
dental music  originally  composed  for  a 
production  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice": 
the  second  movement  accompanying  the 
nocturnal  love-scene,  the  third  a  panto- 
mime depicting  Jessica's  elopement  during 
a  festival.  The  last  movement  combines  a 


number  of  jaunty  syncopated  themes,  re- 
lieved by  more  reflective  interludes,  the 
last  of  which  broadens  out  into  a  long  sus- 
tained chord  spread  out  over  the  orchestral 
gamut  and  punctuated  by  rhythmic  tattoos 
at  varying  rates  of  speed.  The  coda  sum- 
marizes, combines,  and  condenses  previous 
ideas  in  a  final  flurry  of  intense  activity. 

Andrew  Imbrie 

1991  Composer-in-Residence, 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Observations  by  Colin  Matthews 


■  All  three  of  my  pieces  programmed  as 
part  of  this  festival  have  in  common  some- 
thing which  hardly  characterises  the  rest  of 
my  musical  output — that  is,  the  use  of 
music  which  is  neither  quotation  nor 
parody  so  much  as  "found  object."  It  might 
perhaps  be  defined  as  music  in  quotation 
marks,  where  the  quotation  marks  serve  to 
set  the  musical  idea  in  question  apart  from 
the  main  argument,  sometimes  to  be  com- 
mented upon  and  developed,  but  more 
often  put  in  relief  against  what  I  hope  and 
assume  is  my  "real"  musical  self.  Even  my 
realisation  of  the  Mozart  dice-game  falls 
into  this  category,  since  on  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  game  I've  "found"  something 
which  isn't  implicit  in  the  original. 

In  my  Divertimento  for  double  string 
quartet — and  at  ten  or  so  years'  distance  I 
wish  I'd  thought  of  a  more  adventurous 
title — the  found  object  is  a  (?Straussian) 
melody  in  C-sharp  minor,  which  I  jotted 
down  sometime  around  1980  with  no  real 
intention  of  using.  But  it  wouldn't  go  away 
when  I  began  sketching  the  piece,  and 
eventually  I  took  the  plunge  and  began  the 
first  movement  with  it.  Although  it  recurs 
throughout  this  movement,  it  is  more  of  a 
disruptive  element  than  a  unifying  one: 
and  similarly  in  the  third  (and  final)  move- 
ment its  expected  and  prepared  recapitula- 
tion is  immediately  contradicted,  leaving 
the  end  of  the  work  to  be  deliberately  am- 


biguous. The  rather  wayward  progess  of 
both  of  these  movements  is  better  heard 
than  described — having  started  with  some- 
thing paradoxical  I  let  the  music  follow  its 
own  head  rather  than  any  predetermined 
path.  The  intermezzo  stands  apart,  both  in 
its  shadowy,  fleeting  textures,  and  by  virtue 
of  its  pursuing  one  particular  mood  (a  note 
in  the  score  reads  "as  if  conducting  a  con- 
versation without  wanting  to  be  over- 
heard") and  not  deviating  from  it. 

Whereas  the  Divertimento  is  an  inten- 
tionally equivocal  work,  in  Hidden  Vari- 
ables the  different  musics  collide  head-on. 
Here  the  found  objects  are  minimalist 
ones;  but  there  are  other  allusions  as  well, 
together  with  a  strong  dose  of  my  "own" 
music.  One  way  of  hearing  it  is  as  a  con- 
frontation— though  the  minimalist  ideas 
are  my  own,  and  not  quotations,  any  re- 
semblance to  the  music  of  living  composers 
is  wholly  intentional,  and  reflects  the  am- 
bivalence of  my  feelings  about  them:  I 
don't  have  any  compunction  about  treat- 
ing these  ideas  badly  and  letting  them  self- 
destruct.  But  the  piece  is  also  an  unconven- 
tional attempt  to  balance  foreground  and 
background,  with  the  foreground  emerg- 
ing as  the  clear  winner. 

— Colin  Matthews 

1991  Visiting  Composer/Teacher, 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

BOSTON  COMPOSERS  QUARTET 
CLAYTON  HOENER,  violin 
JAMES  COOKE,  violin 
SCOTT  WOOLWEAVER,  viola 
ANDREW  MARK,  cello 


LEONKIRCHNER 

(b.1919) 


RANDALL  WOOLF 
(b.1959) 


StringQuartetNo.2(1958) 

Moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

StringQuartet No.  3(1987) 

J=  84 
Prestissimo 
J=  120 


INTERMISSION 


New  Music  on 


;^w^ 


BRIDGE 


Milton  Babbitt,  William  Bland,  Elliott  Carter, 

George  Crumb,  David  Del  Tredici,  Hans  Werner  Henze, 

John  Harbison,  Charles  Ives,  Sandor  Jemnitz, 

Kecak  from  Bali,  Barbara  Kolb,  Gyorgy  Kurtag, 

John  Anthony  Lennon,  Peter  Lieberson,  Gyorgy  Ligeti, 

Tod  Machover,  Bayan  Northcott,  Ronald  Roxbury, 

Robert  Saxton,  Humphrey  Searle,  Seymour  Shifrin, 

Stephen  Sondheim,  Michael  Starobin,  Toru  Takemitsu, 

Richard  Wernick,  Charles  Wuorinen. 


Bridge  Records,  Inc. 

GPO  Box  1864 
New  York,  NY  10116 


(516)  487-1662 


ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 

FENWICK  SMITH,  flute  and  piccolo 

JULIE  VAVERKA,  clarinet 

CRAIG  NORDSTROM,  bass  clarinet 

JENNIE  SHAMES,  violin  and  viola 

MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 


Tangjew(©d 

Music 

Center 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

(1874-1951) 


Pierrot  Lunaire  (Dreimal  sieben  Gedichte 
aus  Albert  Giraud'sP/e/TOti.una/re), 
Opus  21  (1912) 

Parti 


Mondestrunken 

Colombine 

Der  Dandy 

Eine  blasse  Wascherin 

Valsede  Chopin 

Madonna 

DerkrankeMond 

Part  II 

Nacht 

Gebetan  Pierrot 

Raub 

Rote  Messe 

Galgenlied 

Enthauptung 

Die  Kreuze 

Part  III 


Heimweh 

Gemeinheit 

Parodie 

Der  Mondf  leek 

Serenade 

Heimfahrt 

O  alter  Duft 


Baldwin  piano 


G*  Schirmer,  Inc* 

and  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

are  proud  to  represent  the  works  of  these  composers 
in  the  catalogues  of  Music  Sales  Group  publishers. 


Andrew  Imbrie 

Shawnee  Press 

(Malcolm  Music) 


Judith  Weir 

Chester  Music 


Opera 

Angle  of  Repose 

Orchestra 

Ballad  in  D  •  Chamber  Symphony  •  Concerto  for 
Cello  and  Orchestra  •  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Or- 
chestra •  Concerto  for  Piano  No.  1  •  Concerto  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra  •  Legend  •  Little  Concerto  for 
Piano  (4-hands)  •  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  •  Sympho- 
nies 1,  2,  and  3 

Vocal/Choral 

a  wind  has  blown  the  rain  away  •  Mabel  Osborne 
On  the  Beach  at  Night  •  The  Serpent  •  Three  Songs 
Spectral  Lovers  •  The  Telephone  •  Tell  Me  Where 
Is  Fancy  Bred 

Chamber 

Dandelion  Wine  •  Impromptu  for  violin  and  piano 
Piano  Trio  •  Serenade  for  flute ,  viola,  and  piano 
Three  Sketches  for  trombone  and  piano  •  Sonata  for 
cello  and  piano  •  String  Quartets  1  through  5  •  To  a 
Traveler  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  piano 


Opera 

The  Vanishing  Bridegroom 


Orchestra 

Music,  Untangled  •  Sederunt  Principes 


Vocal/Choral 


Don't  Let  That  Horse  •  Heaven  Ablaze — In  His 

Breast  •  Lovers,  Learners,  and  Libations — Scenes 

from  13th  Century  Parisian  Life  •  Missa  del  Cid 

The  Romance  of  Count  Arnaldos  •  Songs  from  the 

Exotic  •  A  Spanish  Liederbooklet 


Chamber 

Ardnamurchan  Point  for  piano  duo  •  Distance  and 

Enchantment  for  piano  quartet  •  Mountain  Airs  for 

flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  •  String  Quartet 


Promotion 

G.  Schirmer  Promotion  Department  225  Park  Avenue  South  New  York,  NY  10003  phone  212-254-2100  fax  212-254-201 3 

Rental 

G.  Schirmer  Rental  Library  5  Bellvale  Road  Chester,  NY  10918  phone  914-469-2271  fax  9 14-469-7544 

Sale 

Andrew  Imbrie:  Shawnee  Press  Delaware  Water  Gap,  PA  18327  phone  800-962-8584  fax  7 17-476-5247 
Judith  Weir:  Music  Sales  Distribution  Center  5  Bellvale  Road  Chester,  NY  10918  phone  914-469-2271  fax914-469-7544 

Principal  Music  Sales  Group  Companies 

Chester  Music  Limited  ♦  Edition  Wilhelm  Hansen  A/S  ♦  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  and 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  ♦  Shawnee  Press  ♦  Union  Musical  Ediciones  S.L. 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  2  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


ANDREW  IMBRIE 
(b.1921) 


Here  We  Stand  (1969) 

Fanfare  for  Double  Brass  Ensemble 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


YEHUDIWYNER 

(b.1929) 


Trapunto  Junction  (1991) 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King) 

SUZANNE  GEORGE,  horn 
HERBERT  SMITH,  trumpet 
JON  ETTERBEEK,  trombone 
BRIAN  JONES,  percussion 


JUDITH  WEIR 

(b.1954) 


Ardnamurchan  Point  (1991 ) 

THOMAS  HECHTand  SANDRA  SHAPIRO, 
duo-pianists 


INTERMISSION 


POULRUDERS 
(b.1949) 


Nightshade  (1987) 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


IMBRIE 


PianoTrio  No.  2(1989-90) 

Allegretto  canti  bile 
Sostenuto  e  con  fuoco 
Allegro  vivace 

LIONS  GATE  TRIO 

KATIE  LANDSALE,  violin 
SCOTT  KLUKSDAHL,  cello 
FLORENCE  MILLET,  piano 


The  1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  continues  on  tonight's  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concert  at  8:30  when  Grant  Llewellyn  conducts  the  premiere  of 
Judith  Weir's  Music,  Untangled,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1990. 


Baldwin  piano 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


HANS  WERNER  HENZE 
(b.1926) 


Cherubino,  Three  Miniatures  for  piano  (1980-81 

Andante  cantabile 

Sostenuto 

Conallegrezza 

REIKOUCHIDA,  piano 


ANDREW  IMBRIE 
(b.1921) 


Dandelion  Wine  (1967) 

LEAH  ROSEMAN,  violin 
ROBERTJ.CHIU,  violin 
RALPH  FARRIS,  viola 
SOPHIE  WILLER,  cello 


MARION  ARTHUR,  oboe 
ROBERT  OLIVIA,  clarinet 
MARC  RYSER,  piano 


ff 


Faber  Music  Ltd,,  London  and  Boston 

A  fascinating  catalogue  of  music  for  instrumental 
and  choral  ensembles^  opera  companies  and  soloists 


"Although  the  diversity  of  musical  resources  and  audiences  available  to  a  young 
composer  today  is  cause  for  happiness  and  creative  freedom,  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  individual  maker  of  music  listens  to  his  or  her  own  inner  voice(s),  resisting  seductive 
pressures  from  the  world  of  yuppiedom  in  the  name  of  'marketability',  and  writes  what  he 
or  she  must,  regardless  of  'career',  staying  faithful  to  whatever  made  him  or  her  want  to 
compose  in  the  first  place." 

—  OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  Coordinator  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities,  TMC 

"I  can  think  of  very  few  major  twentieth  century  figures  I  haven't  learned  from,  and  I 
can't  understand  why  -  with  such  a  wealth  of  music  as  an  example  -  any  composers 
should  want  to  restrict  themselves  to  any  kind  of  orthodoxy."    —  COLIN  MATTHEWS 

"Nowadays,  in  our  present  musical  turmoil,  no  one  composer's  musical  language  can 
serve  for  another.  One  must  do  a  huge  amount  of  soul-searching  and  attempt  to  find  one's 
own  voice  in  isolation. "    —  GEORGE  BENJAMIN 

"Music  must  take  you  beyond  an  experience  you  recognize  or  are  comfortable  with. 
That's  what's  exciting  about  it.  But  if  that's  done  by  extending  and  building  on  what  you 
know  then  it  tends  to  take  you  with  it. "    —  JONATHAN  HARVEY 

"The  fact  that  music  is  basically  about  singing  and  dancing  is  something  we  mustn't  lose 
sight  of.  Music  has  got  to  be  able  to  sing.  You've  got  to  write  melodic  material  which  can 
be  perceived  immediately  and  is  memorable  and  significant."  —  NICHOLAS  MAW 

"I  respond  to  my  own  environment  (Australia).  Music  must  be  of  its  country.  If  it  is  good 
enough  it  will  transcend  its  boundary.  Music  must  have  a  sense  of  place  in  the  beginning 
and  leap  up  from  there."    —  PETER  SCULTHORPE 

FABER  MUSIC  INC.    50  Cross  Street    Winchester,  MA  01890 
tel:  617-756-0323        fax:  617-729-2783 


COLIN  MATTHEWS 
(b.1946) 


Divertimento  for  double  String  Quartet  (1982) 
(United  States  premiere) 

Aria  capricciosa.  Grave — Allegro  scorrevole 

Intermezzo.  Poco agitato 

Aria conclusa.  Sostenuto — Molto  sostenuto 


WENDY  PUTNAM,  violin 
SHARON  GEWIRTZ,  violin 
PIOTRSWIC,  violin 
ADAM  FISHER,  cello 


FLORENCE  ALTENBURGER,  violin 
CHUNG-MEI  CHANG,  violin 
KATHLEEN  SIHLER,  viola 
MELISSA  BARNARD,  cello 


ALEXANDER  PLATT,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


MAURICIOKAGEL 

(b.1931) 


Pan  (1985) 

USA  WIENHOLD,  piccolo 
BRYNNALBANESE,  violin 
ZOE  BLACK,  violin 
DOVSCHEINDLIN,  viola 
ALEXANDER  EZERMAN,  cello 


MARTIN  BRESNICK 
(b.1946) 


Piano  Trio  (1987-88) 

Semplice,  Inesorabile 
Leggiermente  con  Accenti  Diversi 

(Cat's  Cradle) 
Parlando,  Affetuoso 
Andante,  Sperduto 

JOEL  FAN,  piano 
GABRIELLESHEK,  violin 
JOHAN  STERN,  cello 


MOZART/MATTHEWS 


"To  compose  without  the  least 

knowledge  of  music  . . ."  (1991 
(United  States  premiere) 

CHRISTINA  SMITH,  flute 
JENNIFER  WEEKS,  oboe 
ERIKASHRAUGER,  clarinet 
ORITORBACH,  bass  clarinet 
SHAWN  MOUSER,  bassoon 
SUZANNE  GEORGE,  horn 


Baldwin  piano 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  1991 

Harrison  Birtwistle 

Meridian 
Tragoedia 

Published  by  Universal  Edition  London 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Cherubino 
Agnus  Dei  from  Requiem 

Published  by  B.  Schott's  Sohne,  Mainz 


Gyorgy  Ligeti 

Ramifications 

Published  by  B.  Schott's  Sohne,  Mainz 


European  American  Music 

Distributors  Corporation 

Exclusive  Agent  for  Schott  and  Universal  Edition 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


HARRISON  BIRTWISTLE 

Tragoedia(1965) 

(b.1934) 

Prologue 

Parados 

Strophe  I 

Antistrophe  I 

Stasimon 

Strophe  II 

Antistrophe  II 

Exodos 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor* 


JOHN  GIBSON 

(b.1960) 


Flights  ofFancy(1988) 

Dance  Remembered 

Lullaby 

Breakpoints 

Afloat 

FallingOut 

BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


SHULAMITRAN 
(b.1949) 


Mirage  (1990) 

DEBORAH  WIDDUP,  violin 
MARGARET  PARKINS,  cello 
NATHALIE  LACAILLE,  alto  flute 
ORITORBACH,  clarinet 
TOMER  LEV,  piano 


BIRTWISTLE 


Meridian,  for  mezzo-soprano,  horn,  cello, 
chorus,  and  instruments  (1970-71 ) 

Text  taken  from  The  Image  of  Love  from 

13  Love  Songs  (from  Wand  and  Quadrant)  by 
Christopher  Logue,  and  from  two  poems  by 
Thomas  Wyatt 

MARIANNE  BINDIG,  mezzo-soprano 
KRISTIN  JURKSCHEIT,  horn  solo 
DARRETTADKINS,  cello  solo 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


*Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Assistant  Conductor 


1991-1992 

19th  Anniversary  Season 


David  Hoose 
Music  Director 


Frank  Epstein,  Founder 
Music  Director  1972 -1991 


November  17, 1991 

NEW  MUSIC  HARVEST 

the  diversity  of  M.I.T. 

John  Harbison 
Peter  Child 
Edward  Cohen 
David  Epstein 
Evan  Ziporyn 

February  24, 1992 

Donald  Sur 
Martin  Boykin 
David  Lentz 


March  30, 1992 


David  Hoose,  Conductor 
Joan  Heller,  Soprano 

Four  More  Occasional  Pieces* 

Tableaux** 

Elegy* 

Fantasy  Variations 

Dog  Dream* 

David  Hoose,  Conductor 

The  Unicorn  and  the  Lady 

Eclogue* 

Talk  Radio** 

other  works  to  be  announced 

Gunther  Schuller,  Conductor 
works  to  be  announced 

Programs  subject  to  change 

Tickets:  $25.00  subscription;  $10.00  general 
admission;  $5.00  students  &  senior  citizens. 

*Boston  Premiere 
**World  Premiere 


collage 


new  music 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tangiewood 

COLLAGE  New  Music 

FRANK  EPSTEIN,  Founder  and  Music  Director 

DAVID  HOOSE,  Music  Director-designate,  conducting 


ROBERT  ANNIS,  clarinet 
FRANK  EPSTEIN,  percussion 
JOAN  HELLER,  soprano 
RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 

with  guest  artists 

FRED  COHEN,  oboe 
JANE  GARVIN,  flute 
THOMAS  GAUGER,  percussion 


JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
CHRISTOPHER  OLDFATHER,  piano 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 


MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
JAMES  ORLEANS,  double  bass 


PETER  CHILD 

(b.1953) 


Ensemblance(1981) 


HENRI  LAZAROF 
(b.1932) 


Divertimento  (1989) 
(in  three  movements) 


INTERMISSION 


OLIVER  KNUSSEN 
(b.1952) 


Ocean  deTerre  (1972-73;  revised  1976) 
Poem  by  GuillaumeApollinaire 

JOAN  HELLER,  soprano 


ANDREW  IMBRIE 
(b.1921) 


Dream  Sequence  (1986) 

Allegro  assai 

Misterioso,  quasi  scherzando 

Adagio 


Baldwin  piano 


Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

&TDK 

AsSeriousAsfouCanGet 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


GYORGY  LIGETI 

(b.1923) 


Ramifications,  for  twelve  solo  strings  (1968-69) 
LOTHAR  KONIGS,  conductor 


RONALD  FORD 

(b.1959) 


Song  and  Dance  (1990) 
(United  States  premiere) 

MARGARET  MORRISON,  soprano 
ALEXANDER  PLATT,  conductor 


COLIN  MATTHEWS 
(b.1946) 


Hidden  Variables  (1988-89) 
(United  States  premiere) 

ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor* 


Baldwin  piano 


INTERMISSION 


HANS  WERNER HENZE 

(b.1926) 


Agnus  Dei  (1990) 
(United  States  premiere) 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


ROB  ZU I  DAM 

(b.1964) 


Three  Mechanisms  (1988-90) 
(world  premiere  of  the  complete  work) 

Fishbone 

Chant/Interlude 

Hex 

BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


*Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Assistant  Conductor 


1  ¥»'.>$»  'as'  : 


DAVID 


•ra 


TREDICI 


THE  "ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND"  SERIES: 


POP-POURRI  (1968;  revised  1973)  Soprano  Solo  (amplified),  Mixed  Chorus,  Rock 

Group,  Orchestra 

AN  ALICE  SYMPHONY  (1 969)  Soprano  Solo  (amplified),  Folk  Group,  Orchestra 

Illustrated  Alice 

In  Wonderland 

The  Lobster  Quadrille 
ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND  (1971 ;  revised  1977)  Soprano  Solo  (amplified),  Folk 
Group,  Orchestra 

MINTAGE  ALICE  (1972)  Soprano  Solo  (amplified),  Folk  Group,  Chamber  Orchestra 
FINAL  ALICE  (1976)  Soprapo  Solo  (amplified),  Folk  Group,  Orchestra* 
CHILD  ALICE  (1977  -  1981)  Soprano  Solo  (amplified),  Orchestra 

In  Memory  of  a  Summer  Day 

Quaint  Events 

Happy  Voices 

All  in  the  Golden  Afternoon 
HADDOCKS'  EYES  (1986)  Soprano  Solo  (amplified),  Chamber  Ensemble 

*"Acrostic  Song"  from  FINAL  ALICE  arranged  for:  medium  voice  and  piano,  high 
voice  and  piano,  flute  and  piano,  flute  and  harp,  guitar  solo,  unaccompanied  chorus 
and  soprano,  mixed  chorus  and  piano  or  harp,  and  piano  solo  (Virtuoso  Alice) 


NEW  WORKS  FOR  ORCHESTRA: 

MARCH  TO  TONALITY  (1 985) 
TATTOO  (1986) 

STEPS  (1990) 

For  further  information  contact: 


Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc. 

24  East  21  st  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 001 0 
Telephone:  (212)  228-3300 


1991  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN  and 
MARK  STRINGER,  conductors 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 


CAROLYN  YARNELL 


Enemy  Moon/Exit  (1 990-91 ) 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Tanglewood 

Music  Center  through  the  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 

Commissioning  Fund) 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


ANDREW  IMBRIE 
(b.1921) 


Symphony  No.  1  (1965) 

Allegro  appassionato 
Nocturne.  Andantino 
Masquerade.  Allegro 
Vivace 

MARK  STRINGER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


DAVID  DEL  TREDICI 

(b.1937) 


An  Alice  Symphony,  for  amplified  soprano,  folk 
group,  and  orchestra  (1968-69;  revised  1976) 

Text  drawn  from  Lewis  Carrol  Ys  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  and  other  Victorian  materials 

(world  premiere  of  the  complete  work) 

I.  Speak  Roughly/Speak  Gently 
II.  The  Lobster  Quadrille 

III.  'TistheVoiceoftheSluggard 

IV.  Who  Stole  the  Tarts? 
Dream — Conclusion 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  special  gifts  of  the  following  Friends  of  the  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC: 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Ms.  Ruth  A.  Kirby 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Mr.  Gilbert  Loo 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Thibodeau 

Mr.  C.A.  Wilson 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
Acoustic  Research,  which  has  provided  loudspeakers  for  the  1991  season. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  the 
Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
performances  throughout  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  grateful  to  TDK  Electonics  Corporation  for  the 
donation  of  audio  cassettes  for  use  in  recording. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  a  grant  from  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  which  underwrites  the  residencies  of  Andrew  Imbrie,  1991  Composer-in- 
Residence,  and  of  Oliver  Knussen,  Head  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


A  Baldwin  pianist  for  47  years. 
A  world  treasure  for  eternity 


Leonard  Bernstein 
(19184990) 


Baldwin 


Tanglewood  Music  Center 
1991  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Brynn  Albanese,  Palos  Verdes,  CA 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Florence  Altenburger,  Besan^on,  France 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Zoe  Black,  North  Fitzroy,  Australia 

City  of  Melbourne/ Henri  Leon  Wyler 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Carsilio,  Menlo  Park,  CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Judith  Chamberland,  Quebec,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial  Fellowship 
Chung-Mei  Chang,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Robert  Chiu,  San  Marino,  CA 

Gerald  Gel  bloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ariadne  Daskalakis,  Boston,  MA 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson,  New  York,  NY 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  jr.,  Fellowship 
Takane  Funatsu,  Chiba,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sharon  Gewirtz,  Montreal,  Canada 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Ayano  Ito,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Natalie  Leggett,  Northridge,  CA 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 
Wendy  Putnam,  Houston,  TX 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Aet  Ratassepp,  Tallinn,  Estonia 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Emi  Ohi  Resnick,  New  York,  NY 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leah  Roseman,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Gabrielle  Shek,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Yeh  Shen,  Shanghai,  China 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sangeeta  Swamy,  Edwardsville,  IL 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Josefina  Vergara,  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Jessica  Wakefield,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Hilary  Walther,  Concord,  MA 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/ Brookline 

Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Kiichi  Watanabe,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 


Rebecca  Whitling,  Alberta,  Canada 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Deborah  Widdup,  London,  England 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
Yu  Yuan,  Shanghai,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 


Violas 

Joan  DerHovsepian,  Milwaukee,  Wl 

Ben  Bowers  Fellowship 
Steffen  Drabek,  Detmold,  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Victoria  Eanet,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Ralph  Farris,  Dover,  MA 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Anke  Hendrichs,  Detmold,  Germany 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Daniel  Panner,  Rochester,  NY 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin,  New  York,  NY 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Laura  Shuster,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Sihler,  Eugene,  OR 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Stah I,  Spring  Valley,  NY 

■Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Piotr  Swic,  Warsaw,  Poland 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 
Sarah  Wetherbee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 


Cellos 

Darrett  Adkins,  Tacoma,  WA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Melissa  Barnard,  Roseville,  Australia 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Alexander  Ezerman,  Williston,  VT 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Adam  Fisher,  Tenafly,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Gaenslen,  Burlingame,  CA 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Bridget  MacRae,  Toronto,  Canada 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Andrea  Markosh,  Haifa,  Israel 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Achim  Melzer,  Sindelfingen,  Germany 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 


Margaret  Parkins,  Detroit,  Ml 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Johan  Stern,  Laxa,  Sweden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Rem  is  Fellowship 
Felix  Wang,  Okemos,  Ml 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sophie  Wilier,  Vancouver,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 

Basses 

Josee  Deschenes,  St.  Elisabeth,  Canada 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
William  Everett,  North  Plainfield,  NJ 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Erik  Gronfor,  Anoka,  MN 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Imsande,  Greenville,  NC 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Jacqueline  Pickett,  Atlanta,  GA 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tracy  Rowel  I,  Webster,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Weisner,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Nathalie  Lacaille,  Montreal,  Canada 

Li  a  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Melissa  Mielens,  Albany,  NY 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 
Makiko  Nishio,  Saitama,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Christina  Smith,  Stevens  Point,  Wl 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Lisa  Wienhold,  Birmingham,  AL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody  Fellowship/ 

Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Marion  Arthur,  Arlington,  VA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Gustav  Highstein,  New  York,  NY 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Pierre  Roy,  Evansville,  IN 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Weeks,  Montreal,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Tricia  Wlazlo,  Osseo,  Ml 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Scott  Andrews,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Robert  Olivia,  Hingham,  MA 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 
OritOrbach,  Kiryat-Ono,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Erika  Shrauger,  Buffalo,  NY 

Dr.  Boris  A.  Jackson  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jerome  Simas,  Carmichael,  CA 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Daniel  Burdick,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Robert  G.  McCleilan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Kristen  Marks,  Northfield,  MN 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Daniel  Matsukawa,  Santa  Fe,  Argentina 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Shawn  Mouser,  Brookline,  MA 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 
Steve  Wangler,  New  York,  NY 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Horns 

Beth  Beeson,  Summerfield,  NC 

Patricia  A.  Mertz  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Cook,  Durand,  Ml 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Suzanne  George,  Schenectady,  NY 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Kristin  Jurkscheit,  New  York,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Menousek,  Northampton,  MA 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
John  Rieckhoff,  Quincy,  IL 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Zhong-Hui  Dai,  Shen  Yang,  China 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Brian  Neal,  Miami,  FL 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Donald  Sipe,  Milwaukee,  Wl 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Herbert  Smith,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Matthew  Sonnebom,  Madison,  Wl 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Tenor  Trombones 

Darren  Acosta,  Metairie,  Louisiana 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Jon  Etterbeek,  Sacramento,  CA 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Mark  Hetzler,  Saratosa,  FL 

jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Randall  Hestand,  Irving,  TX 
J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Tuba 

David  Moen,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Scott  Jackson,  Glendora,  CA 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Brian  Jones,  Lake  Jackson,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Ronald  Kushmaul,  Columbus,  OH 

William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Brent  Kuszyk,  Sassamansville,  PA 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Gregory  White,  Detroit,  Ml 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Peter  Wilms,  Beek,  The  Netherlands 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 

Harps 

John  Carrington,  Seattle,  WA 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Susan  Robinson,  Belmont,  MA 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Piano/  Keyboard 

Eugene  Alcalay,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Joel  Fan,  New  York,  NY 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Francine  Kay,  Toronto,  Canada 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Tomer  Lev,  Kfar-Sava,  Israel 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Marc  Ryser,  Cambridge,  MA 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Reiko  Uchida,  Rolling  Hills  Estates,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Catherine  Weill-Laor,  Paris,  France 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Conductors 

Lothar  Konigs,  Aachen,  Germany 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Alexander  Piatt,  Westport,  CT 

W/7//'am  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Mark  Stringer,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Composers 

Nag  Bhushan,  Sandur,  India 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
John  Costa,  Taunton,  MA 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Alexandra  Harwood,  London,  England 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Hi  Kyung  Kim,  Seoul,  Korea 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Jan  Muller-Wieland,  Hamburg,  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Jody  Rockmaker,  Palo  Alto,  CA 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
Geoffrey  Stanton,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship  in 

memory  of  Margaret  Grant 

Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

Lions  Gate  Trio 
Scott  Kluksdahl,  New  York,  NY 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Aaron  Copland 
Katie  Lansdale,  Bethesda,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Florence  Millet,  Paris,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Westbrook  String  Quartet 
Susan  Brenneis,  Miami,  FL 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Andrew  Bruck,  Detroit,  Ml 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Kempf,  Bismarck,  ND 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
ChizukoMatsusaka,  Boston,  MA 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Fellowship 

Voice 

Jeffrey  Adelson,  New  York,  NY 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tom  Allen,  New  York,  NY 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Marianne  Bindig,  Toronto,  Canada 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Mary  Bozutti,  Boston,  MA 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Martin  Bruns,  Arlesheim,  Switzerland 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 


Richard  Clement,  Tucker,  GA 

Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Goodson,  Boston,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Deanna  Grayson,  Atlanta,  GA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Margaret  Morrison,  Granada  Hills,  CA 

Abby  and  joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Sanghoon  Oak,  Seoul,  Korea 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Michele  Patzakis,  San  Marino,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Xin  Wei  Zhang,  Jilin,  China 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

Keith  Burton,  New  York,  NY 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company  Fellowship 
Laura  Dahl,  Boston,  MA 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Boston,  MA 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Todd  Sisley,  Scotia,  NY 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Nathalie  Steinberg,  Paris,  France 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Anne  Adams,  New  York,  NY 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Gayla  Bauer,  Brookline,  MA 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Karen  Carlisle,  Felton,  CA 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
ErikChalfant,  Bourbonnais,  IL 

Boston  Showcase  Company  Scholarship 
Christina  Clark,  Maumee,  OH 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Lisa  Graf,  Newcastle,  ME 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Judith  Hill,  Williamsville,  NY 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Rebecca  Karpoff,  Baltimore,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Lorraine  Langer,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Gaye  Matravers,  Boston,  MA 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Katerina  Papadolias,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Sandy  Radvanovsky,  Laguna  Niguel,  CA 

Palm  Springs  Scholarship 
Maria  Riedstra,  Elmira,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 


Frank  Strnad,  Whittier,  CA 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Erika  Sunnegardh,  New  York,  NY 

Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
Catherine  Watson,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
David  Whitley,  New  York,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
Anne  Marie  Wright,  Toronto,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Cynthia  Wuco,  New  York,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Susan  Clarke,  Newton,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Philippe  de  Chalendar,  Paris,  France 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Scholarship 
Karen  Deal,  Annapolis,  MD 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Bjarte  Engeset,  Aalesund,  Norway 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Ming-Feng  Hsin,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Alan  Kay,  Weehawken,  NJ 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Kim  Kluge,  Alexandria,  VA 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Benjamin  Loeb,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Alice 

Kandell  Scholarship 
Rossen  Milanov,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Karen  Pinoci,  Montclair,  NJ 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Pio  Salotto,  Cagliari,  Italy 

Olivetti  Foundation  Scholarship 
Valerie  Taylor,  Lexington,  MA 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Lara  Webber,  Beeville,  TX 

Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Scholarship 
David  Wroe,  Yorkshire,  England 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 


Angel 


SIMON 
RATTLE 

"..questing  musical  curiosity, 
passionate  advocacy,  and  the 
ability  to  secure  exactly  what 
he  wants  from  the  orchestra!7 

—Boston  Herald 
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"Le  Roi  Lear" 
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HAYDN:  THE  CREATION 
SIMON  RATTLE 


ARLEEN  AUGER  •  PHILIP  LAIMGRIDGE 

DAVID  THOMAS  •  CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  &  CHORUS 


SCHOENBERG 

5  Orchestral  Pieces 


WEBERN 

6  Orchestral  Pieces 


BERG 

"Lulu"  Suite 

with  Arleen  Auge 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Tours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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Rudolf  Serkin 

March  28,  1903-May  8,  1991 

Born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (now  Czechoslovakia),  Rudolf  Serkin 
studied  in  Vienna:  piano  with  Richard  Robert,  composition  with 
Joseph  Marx  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  He  made  his  debut  at 
twelve,  with  the  Vienna  Symphony;  a  Berlin  concert  in  1921 
initiated  an  association  with  the  Busch  Chamber  Orchestra  and 
violinist  Adolph  Busch,  with  whose  quartet  he  made  his  Amer- 
ican debut  in  1933,  at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  married  Busch 's  daughter,  Irene  (herself  an  accomplished 
violinist),  in  1935.  Mr.  Serkin's  formal  debut  in  the  United  States 
was  with  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  in 
February  1936.  He  then  appeared  frequently  with  the  major  American  orchestras,  while 
also  continuing  to  tour  worldwide,  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  orchestra.  In  1939,  the 
year  he  took  American  citizenship,  he  became  head  of  the  piano  department  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1968  to  1975.  A  founder 
of  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont  in  1949,  he  later  became  its  president  and 
artistic  director,  positions  he  held  until  his  death.  His  many  international  honors  in- 
cluded the  National  Medal  of  Arts,  presented  to  him  in  August  1988  for  his  contribution 
to  the  cultural  life  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Serkin  continued  performing  and  teaching 
well  into  his  eighties;  his  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  spanned 
nearly  fifty  years,  from  1938  to  1984.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Irene,  sons  Peter  and 
John,  daughters  Ursula,  Elizabeth,  Judith,  and  Marguerite,  and  twelve  grandchildren. 

Rudolf  Serkin  was  recognized  for  decades  as  one  of  this  century's  musical  giants,  as 
much  for  his  generosity  of  spirit  as  for  the  profundity  of  his  music-making.  He  was  once 
described  as  "a  many-sided  artist  [whose]  deep  knowledge  and  passionate  devotion  to 
his  calling  encompass  the  generations  and  happily  affect  both  listeners  and  learners." 
Another  occasion  brought  reference  to  his  "greatness  of  spirit  that ...  so  ennobled  the 
world  of  music."  All  of  us  who  were  moved  by  his  performances  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  gifts. 
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Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  August  2,  at  7 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Rudolf  Serkin 

LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


MOZART 


Ridente  la  calma,  K.152(210a) 

Als  Luise  die  Briefe  ihres  ungetreuen 

Liebhabers  verbrannte,  K.520 
Abendempfindung  an  Laura,  K.523 

Ms.  SAFFER  and  Mr.  SERKIN 


REGER 


Cello  Sonata  No.  4  in  A  minor,  Opus  1 16 

Allegro  moderato 

Presto — Meno  presto — Tempo  I 

Largo 

Allegretto  con  grazia 

Messrs.  MA  and  SERKIN 


Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Mozart  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  operatic  composers,  richly  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  evoking  a  human  personality,  in  all  its  complexity,  in  music.  It  cannot 
be  too  surprising  to  find  that  same  gift  of  characterization  operating  in  his  songs, 
though  he  is  operating  there  on  the  smallest  possible  scale.  He  did  not  compose  a 
large  number  of  songs — at  least  not  many  have  survived.  But  in  many  of  these  tiny 
two-  or  three-page  compositions,  he  captures  a  personality  in  a  particular  mood. 

Some  of  the  leading  Mozart  scholars  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  regarded  Ridente 
la  calma  as  a  spurious  work,  by  an  unknown  composer.  The  editor  of  the  songs  in  the 
New  Mozart  Edition  (which  appeared  in  1963)  accepted  it  as  a  work  of  Mozart's, 
though  he  consigned  it  to  the  appendix  because  the  "song"  seems  actually  to  have 
been  an  opera  aria  (with  intended  orchestral  accompaniment)  that  happens  to  survive 
only  with  a  keyboard  reduction  of  the  accompaniment.  Then  in  the  early  1970s  it  was 
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discovered  that  the  real  composer  was  Mozart's  acquaintance  Joseph  Myslivecek 
(1737-1781),  whom  Mozart  had  met  in  Bologna  in  1770  and  again  in  Milan  two  years 
later.  The  version  published  in  Mozart's  works  seems  to  be  a  keyboard  arrangement, 
possibly  by  Mozart,  of  the  original  aria's  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  two  German 
songs  were  composed  in  Vienna  late  in  the  spring  of  1787  (Als  Luise  die  Briefe  on  May  26, 
Abendempfindung  on  June  24) — that  is,  while  Mozart  was  busily  engaged  on  the  com- 
pletion of  Don  Giovanni.  The  former  is  explicitly  dramatic,  almost  a  little  scena  as  the 
singer  disposes  of  unwanted  love  letters,  while  the  latter  is  a  more  introspective  song. 


Ridente  la  calma 

Ridente  la  calma  nell'alma  si  desti, 
ne  resti  un  segno  di  sdegno  e  timor. 

Tu  vieni  frattanto  a  stringer  mio  bene, 
le  dolce  catene  si  grate  al  mio  cor. 

— Anonymous 


Happy  calm 

Happy  calm  awakens  in  my  soul; 
nor  does  any  sign  of  coldness  and  fear 

remain. 
You,  my  love,  have  come  to  tie 
the  sweet  chains  so  dear  to  my  heart. 


Als  Luise  die  Briefe  ihres  ungetreuen 
Liebhabers  verbrannte 

Erzeugt  von  heisser  Phantasie, 
in  einer  schwarmerischen  Stunde 
zur  Welt  gebrachte! — geht  zu  Grunde! — 
ihr  Kinder  der  Melancholie! 

Ihr  danket  Flammen  euer  Sein: 
ich  geb'  euch  nun  den  Flammen  wieder, 
und  all  die  schwarmerischen  Lieder; 
denn  ach! — er  sang  nicht  mir  allein. 


As  Louisa  burned  the  letters  of 
her  faithless  lover 

Born  of  ardent  fantasy, 
brought  to  the  world  in  an  hour 
of  rapture — perish! — 
you  offspring  of  melancholy! 

My  flame  gave  you  being; 
I  consign  you  to  the  flames  again, 
along  with  all  those  rapturous  songs; 
for,  alas! — he  did  not  sing  to  me 
alone. 


Ihr  brennet  nun,  und  bald,  ihr  Lieben, 
ist  keine  Spur  von  euch  mehr  hier: 

Doch  ach!  der  Mann,  der  euch 

geschrieben, 
brennt  lange  noch  vielleicht  in  mir. 
— Gabriele  von  Baumburg 


Burn  now,  and  soon,  dear  ones, 
there  will  be  no  more  trace  of  you 

here; 
But  alas!  the  man  who  wrote  you, 

will  perhaps  still  burn  long  in  me. 


Abendempfindung  an  Laura 

Abend  ist's,  die  Sonne  ist 

verschwunden, 
und  der  Mond  strahlt  Silberglanz; 
so  entflieh'n  des  Lebens  schonste 

Stunden, 
flieh'n  voriiber  wie  im  Tanz! 

Bald  entflieht  des  Lebens  bunte  Szene, 
und  der  Vorhang  rollt  herab. 
Aus  ist  unser  Spiel!  des  Freundes  Trane 
fliesset  schon  auf  unser  Grab. 


Evening  Mood,  to  Laura 

It  is  evening,  the  sun  has  disappeared, 

and  the  moon  beams  silvery  splendor; 
thus  life's  loveliest  hours  pass, 

flee  away  as  in  a  dance! 

Soon  life's  colorful  scene  will  pass, 
and  the  curtain  will  come  down. 
Our  play  is  ended!  A  friend's  tear 
already  flows  on  our  grave. 


Bald  vielleicht — mir  weht,  wie  Westwind 

leise, 
eine  stille  Ahnung  zu — 
schliess'  ich  dieses  Lebens 

Pilgerreise, 
fliege  in  das  Land  der  Ruh. 

Werd't  ihr  dann  an  meinem  Grabe  weinen, 
trauernd  meine  Asche  seh'n, 
dann,  o  Freunde,  will  ich  euch 

erscheinen 
und  will  Himmel  auf  euch  weh'n. 

Schenk  auch  du  ein  Tranchen  mir  und 

pfliicke 
mir  ein  Veilchen  auf  mein  Grab; 
und  mit  deinem  seelenvollen  Blicke 
sieh  dann  sanft  auf  mich  herab. 

Weih  mir  eine  Trane  und  ach!  scharne 
dich  nur  nicht,  sie  mir  zu  weih'n, 
o  sie  wird  in  meinem  Diademe 
dann  die  schonste  Perle  sein. 

— Anonymous 


Soon,  perhaps — there  blows,  like  the 

gentle  zephyr, 

a  silent  premonition — 

I  shall  end  the  pilgrimage  of  this 

life, 
fly  into  the  land  of  rest. 

If  you  will  then  weep  at  my  grave, 
behold  my  ashes  with  sorrow, 
then,  o  friends,  I  shall  appear  to  you 

and  will  blow  heaven  to  you. 

Then  grant  a  little  tear  for  me  and 

pluck 
one  little  violet  on  my  grave; 
and  with  your  soulful  gaze 
look  gently  down  upon  me. 

Grant  me  a  tear,  and,  ah!,  do  not 

be  ashamed  to  grant  it, 

oh,  in  my  diadem 

it  will  be  the  fairest  pearl. 


*     * 


*     * 


Johann  Baptist  Joseph  Maximilian  Reger,  or,  far  more  simply,  Max  Reger  (1873- 
1916),  in  his  short  span  of  forty-three  years,  turned  out  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
compositions  from  large  orchestral  pieces  to  works  for  chamber  ensembles  or  solo 
keyboard  instrument.  Gifted  with  an  astonishing  technique,  he  saw  himself  as  the 
true  descendant  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms,  the  great  tradition  that  he  sought 
to  further.  Although  he  appreciated  Wagner's  music,  he  was  in  no  sense  an  ardent 
Wagnerian,  and  he  objected  in  principle  to  program  music.  This  outraged  the  leading 
musicians  in  Reger's  home  (after  1901)  of  Munich,  a  hotbed  of  Wagnerism.  Their 
prejudicial  attacks  contributed  much  to  his  undeserved  reputation  for  writing  music 
that  is  turgid  and  long-winded.  During  his  own  lifetime  his  admirers  included  Arnold 
Schoenberg  and  Ferruccio  Busoni,  as  well  as  the  father-in-law  of  Rudolf  Serkin, 
Adolph  Busch,  who  participated  in  first  performances  of  Reger's  music.  Throughout 
his  long  career,  Rudolf  Serkin  was  likewise  a  champion  of  Reger's  music.  Though  his 
music  is  only  gradually  becoming  known  to  the  general  public  today  and  is  seriously 
underrepresented  in  recordings  and  performances,  such  musicians  as  Gunther  Schul- 
ler  and  Peter  Serkin  think  very  highly  of  it. 

In  1907  Reger  became,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  professor  of  composition  in  Leip- 
zig, a  position  he  held  until  1915,  when  he  moved  to  Jena  for  the  remaining  two  years 
of  his  life.  In  his  forty-three  years,  he  produced  a  voluminous  output  (the  published 
opus  numbers  reach  145),  including  overtures,  concertos,  and  tone  poems  for  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  many  choral  works,  dozens  of  chamber  compositions,  and  many  works 
for  piano  or  organ.  He  composed  with  a  ready  facility,  and  his  predilection  for  coun- 
terpoint earned  him  the  nickname  "the  second  Bach." 

Reger's  music  combines  elements  of  Baroque  and  romantic  styles.  A  devotee  of  J.S. 
Bach,  he  combined  elaborate  polyphonic  writing  with  the  wide-ranging  harmonies  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Particularly  in  his  early  works — especially  for  the  organ — 
this  sometimes  gives  the  impression  of  constant  modulation  for  its  own  sake,  lacking 
clear  points  of  harmonic  arrival  or  striking  contrasts  in  texture.  Reger's  music  reached 
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its  mature  style,  ironically,  through  a  close  encounter  with  a  composer  of  a  century 
before:  Mozart,  whose  music  he  had  failed  to  appreciate  in  youth  but  later  came  to 
love  profoundly.  The  Mozartian  influence  brought  a  marked  classical  strain  and  a 
new  clarity  of  texture  to  his  later  and  more  popular  works. 

The  Leipzig  years  were  busy  ones,  both  for  teaching  and  composition.  Reger  turned 
out  a  number  of  important  chamber  music  scores  during  that  time.  His  Opus  1 16,  the 
fourth  of  his  five  cello  sonatas,  is  but  one  of  nearly  a  dozen  chamber  scores  written 
during  those  six  years,  as  well  as  a  half-dozen  large  orchestral  works  and  a  number  of 
choral  works  as  well.  The  sonatas  of  those  years — including  Opus  116  for  cello  and 
piano  of  1910 — have  a  Classical  orientation  no  doubt  inspired  by  Reger's  late-found 
admiration  for  Mozart,  which  is  also  evident  in  his  best-known  orchestral  work,  the 
Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart,  from  1914. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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NOTES 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  Oberon 


Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst  von  Weber  was  born  in  Euten,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  on  November 
18, 1786,  and  died  in  London  on  June  5, 1826.  He  began  work  on  Oberon  in  January  1825, 
completing  the  score  shortly  before  the  premiere,  which  he  himself  led  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826.  The  opera  came  to  America  two-and-a-half  years  later, 
when  it  was  produced  in  New  York  on  October  9, 1828.  Georg  Henschel  gave  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  of  the  overture  in  January  1882,  Charles  Munch  the  first  Tanglewood 
performance  in  July  1951,  and  Kurt  Masur  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  over- 
ture alone  in  July  1984,  though  Seiji  Ozawa  led  a  complete  performance  of  the  opera  here  in 
August  1986.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Weber  was  especially  at  home  in  the  theater — after  all,  he  was  practically  born  in  a 
theatrical  trunk  since  his  father  was  managing  a  touring  dramatic  company  (consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  his  own  grown-up  children)  at  the  time  of  the  composer's 
birth.  The  unstable  life  of  the  vagrant  actor  seems  to  have  stuck  with  him,  even  after 
he  developed  into  one  of  the  great  piano  virtuosos  of  his  generation  and  had  com- 
posed a  large  number  of  reasonably  successful  works.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  be- 
fore his  premature  death  that  he  settled  down,  married,  and  accepted  a  permanent 
position  as  director  of  opera  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  which  had  long  been  one  of  the 
major  musical  centers  in  Germany  but  had  lacked  an  operatic  company  and  the  vital 
moving  force  of  a  director  to  make  things  happen. 

It  was  during  his  last  nine  years  that  Weber  composed  the  three  operas  on  which  his 
reputation  primarily  rests — Der  Freischiitz,  Euryanthe,  and  Oberon.  The  first  of  these  is 
still  a  standard  repertory  piece  in  German  opera  houses  (but  it  is  not  played  nearly 
often  enough  outside  of  Germany),  while  the  other  two  survive  in  performance  al- 
most entirely  as  overtures  alone.  Der  Freischiitz  established  the  characteristic  themes 
and  sonorities  of  German  romantic  opera  at  a  single  stroke,  but  it  remained  in  form  a 
Singspiel  (like  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  or  Beethoven's  Fidelio)  with  much  of  the  plot  de- 
velopment carried  in  spoken  dialogue.  Weber  longed  to  write  a  more  elaborate,  full- 
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scale  opera,  set  to  music  throughout  and  employing  the  largest  formal  structures. 
Euryanthe  was  intended  to  be  his  masterpiece  in  this  line,  but  Weber  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  choose  a  librettist,  Helmina  von  Chezy,  of  truly  awe-inspiring  incompetence. 
(This  poor  lady  was  single-handedly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  two  musical  master- 
pieces: in  addition  to  Euryanthe,  she  wrote  a  play  called  Rosamunde,  to  which  Schubert 
wrote  a  rich  and  beautiful  score  of  incidental  music.  The  play  was  such  a  colossal  flop 
that  the  score  was  stashed  away  in  a  closet  and  quite  forgotten  after  Schubert's  death. 
It  was  not  until  some  forty  years  later  that  George  Grove — he  of  the  Dictionary — and 
Arthur  Sullivan — later  to  be  known  as  the  last  half  of  "Gilbert  and" — turned  up  the 
manuscript  while  on  a  trip  to  locate  missing  Schubert  scores.)  The  librettist  made 
nine  successive  drafts  of  the  libretto,  at  Weber's  behest,  and  it  was  finally  only  through 
Weber's  own  further  work  on  it  that  it  proved  manageable  at  all.  The  music  was  rich 
and  glorious;  it  could  easily  have  put  German  opera  ahead  by  twenty  years  if  it  had 
been  dramatically  viable,  for  Weber  was  already  anticipating  the  composer  of  Lohen- 
grin, who  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  predecessor's  work. 

Finally,  in  failing  health  and  concerned  that  his  family  should  be  provided  for  after 
his  death,  Weber  accepted  a  commission  from  an  English  impresario,  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  popularity  of  Der  FreischiXtz,  wanted  a  new  Weber 
opera  to  open  a  theater  he  was  building  in  London.  Kemble  gave  Weber  a  free  choice 
of  subject,  and  the  composer  chose  to  convert  Wieland's  poem  Oberon,  which  had 
appealed  to  him  for  years  and  offered  all  the  possibilities  he  might  desire  for  compos- 
ing the  brilliantly  illustrative  music  that  was  his  special  strength.  This  time,  too,  there 
were  libretto  problems.  The  text  was  written  (in  English)  by  an  English  poetaster, 
James  Robinson  Planche,  who  converted  Wieland's  poem,  carefully  balanced  between 
the  world  of  fairies  and  mortals,  between  Orient  and  Occident,  into  a  multi-scenic 
visual  spectacle  for  the  tired  businessman,  with  little  concern  for  the  coherence  of 
dramatic  threads  of  plot.  Weber  intended  to  remodel  the  work  for  Germany  (where 
Wieland's  poem  was  an  established  classic),  but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  do  so. 
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As  was  typical  of  his  practice,  Weber  composed  the  overture  last  and  built  it  up  out 
of  important  musical  themes  from  the  opera  itself,  not  as  a  potpourri  aimed  at  plug- 
ging the  expected  "hits"  but  rather  as  a  musical  summary  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  dramatic  conflict  to  follow.  No  one  listening  to  this  vibrant  music,  suffused  with 
the  feel  of  nature,  could  guess  that  the  young  composer  was  dying  by  degrees  and 
had,  in  fact,  less  than  two  months  to  live.  The  overture  to  Oberon  is  probably  his  very 
last  composition.  The  overture  opens  with  a  horn  call  conjuring  up  the  magic  horn 
given  to  Huon  of  Bordeaux  by  Oberon,  one  of  the  most  important  "props"  in  the 
action  to  follow;  at  the  same  time  the  horn  sets  the  romantic  tone  of  the  music  in- 
stantly. The  various  passages  used  in  the  overture  culminate  in  the  climax  of  the  great 
soprano  aria,  "Ozean,  du  Ungeheuer!"  ("Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster!"),  sung  by  Rezia 
in  the  second  act;  even  when  the  opera  as  a  whole  was  unperformed,  dramatic  sopranos 
seized  on  this  aria  as  a  showpiece,  a  stylistic  link  between  Fidelio's  "AbscheulicherV  and 
the  heroic  soprano  roles  created  a  generation  later  by  Wagner. 

One  of  Weber's  greatest  admirers  in  his  own  day  was  Hector  Berlioz,  who  noted 
that  Weber's  operas  were  not  composed  for  the  casual  seeker  of  thrills  (though  we 
find  musical  thrills  aplenty  in  them)  but  would  please  only  "an  audience  of  poets, 
with  kings  of  intellect  in  the  stalls." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  (or  Amade)  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
January  27,  1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  the  D  minor  piano 
concerto  on  February  10,  1785,  and  was  soloist  in  the  first  performance  the  very  next  day.  Carl 
Bergmann  led  the  first  American  performance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  and 
soloist  Richard  Hoffman  on  March  16,  1861  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  this  concerto  in  February  1886,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducting and  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  as  soloist.  Charles  Munch  led  the  BSOs  first  Tanglewood 
performance  of  the  concerto,  in  July  1961,  with  soloist  Seymour  Lipkin.  Emanuel  Ax  was  soloist 
for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  under  Roger  Norringtons  direction,  in  July  1989. 
The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

On  February  14,  1785,  Leopold  Mozart  sent  his  daughter  Marianne,  called  Nannerl 
by  the  family,  news  of  her  famous  younger  brother  in  Vienna:  "[I  heard]  a  new  and 
excellent  piano  concerto  by  Wolfgang,  where  the  copyist  was  still  at  work  when  we 
arrived,  and  your  brother  didn't  even  have  time  to  play  through  the  rondo  because  he 
had  to  supervise  the  copying  operation."  It  was  not  a  unique  experience  for  Mozart: 
in  April  of  the  previous  year,  for  example,  he  had  given,  to  tumultuous  applause,  the 
premiere  of  his  exceedingly  difficult  violin  sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  with  a  violinist 
whom  he  had  not  met  for  a  rehearsal,  who  had  barely  received  her  part  in  time  for 
the  concert,  and  with  himself  playing  from  sheets  that  were  blank  except  for  a  few 
stenographic  reminders. 

Testimony,  all  that,  not  just  of  Mozart's  facility  and  confidence  but  as  well  to  his 
popularity  in  the  years  just  after  his  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  1781.  That 
popularity  reached  its  crest  in  1784-85.  On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  that 
he  had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days,  adding,  "I  don't  think  that  in  this 
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way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  From  this  popularity  grows  the  astonishing 
run  of  piano  concertos  that  Mozart  wrote  in  those  years:  eleven  of  them  between 
February  1784  (K.449  in  E-flat)  and  March  1786  (K.488  in  A  and  K.491  in  C  minor). 
What  happened  later  tells  an  equally  vivid  story  of  the  dip  in  Mozart's  fortunes.  In  the 
remaining  not  quite  six  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  just  three  more  piano  concertos,  the 
second  of  them  for  a  journey  to  Frankfurt,  the  last  for  an  appearance  as  supporting 
artist  in  a  Vienna  concert  by  someone  else. 

K.466  is  one  of  only  two  Mozart  concertos  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
stormier.  It  does  not  surprise  that  the  young  Beethoven  made  a  powerful  impression 
as  an  interpreter  of  this  piece  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  soon  after  Mozart's  death, 
and  he  wrote  for  it  a  pair  of  superbly  intelligent  and  powerfully  expressive  cadenzas 
that  are  still  heard  more  often  than  any  others.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
a  time  when  Mozart  was  widely  perceived  as  a  gifted  forerunner  of  Beethoven,  the 
D  minor  concerto  was  the  only  one  of  his  piano  concertos  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
repertoire. 

It  shows  its  temper  instantly  in  an  opening  that  is  without  theme,  all  atmosphere 
and  gesture:  violins  and  violas  throb  in  agitated  syncopations,  most  of  their  energy 
concentrated  on  the  rhythm,  while  the  pitches  at  first  change  little,  and  low  strings 
anticipate  the  beats  with  upward  scurries  of  quick  notes.  A  general  crescendo  of  activ- 
ity— the  bass  notes  occur  twice  in  each  measure  rather  than  just  once,  the  violin 
melody  becomes  more  active  (that  is,  more  like  a  melody),  all  the  lines  push  toward 
higher  registers — and  the  full  orchestra  enters  with  flashes  of  lightning  to  illumine 
the  scene.  Most  of  what  follows  in  the  next  few  minutes  is  informed  more  by  pathos 
than  by  rage,  the  most  affecting  moment  of  all  being  reserved  for  the  first  entrance — 
with  an  almost  new  melody  over  an  already  familiar  accompaniment — of  the  solo 
piano.  And  now  the  witty  and  serious  play  of  conversation,  of  exchange  of  materials 
can  begin,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  pianist  to  ravish  with  the  plangency  of  simu- 
lated song  or  to  dazzle  with  mettlesome  traversal  of  brilliant  passages. 

All  these  storms  eventually  recede  in  a  pianissimo  fascinatingly  seasoned  with  the 
distant  thud  of  drums  and  the  low  tones,  so  curiously  hollow,  of  trumpets.  The  second 
movement,  after  this,  is  by  intention  mild.  Mozart  gives  no  tempo  indication;  neither 
does  his  designation  "Romance"  denote  specific  form  as  much  as  suggest  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  gently  serene  songfulness.  An  interlude  brings  back  the  minor  mode 
of  the  first  movement  and  something  of  its  storms,  but  this  music  is  far  more  regular 
and  to  that  degree  less  agitating.  And  in  all  its  formality,  Mozart's  slow  application  of 
brakes  as  he  approaches  the  return  of  his  Romance  melody  is  one  of  his  most  master- 
ful strokes  of  rhythmic  invention.  The  piano  launches  the  finale,  a  feast  of  irregu- 
larities, ambiguities,  surprises,  and  subtle  allusions  to  the  first  movement.  Its  most 
enchanting  feature  is  perhaps  the  woodwind  tune  that  is  first  heard  harmonically  a 
bit  off-center  in  F  major;  then  in  a  delicious  variant  whose  attempt  to  be  serious  about 
being  in  D  minor  is  subverted  by  the  conquettish  intrusion  of  F-sharps  and  B-naturals 
from  the  world  of  D  major;  and  again  after  the  cadenza,  now  firmly  in  major  and  on 
the  home  keynote  of  D,  determined  to  lead  the  ebullient  rush  to  the  final  double  bar. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Week  5 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  47 


Dmitri  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  on  September  25, 
1906,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  August  9, 1975.  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  1937  and 
was  first  performed  on  November  21  that  year  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Yevgeny  Mravinsky.  The  first  American  performance  was  broadcast  by  the  NBC  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Artur  Rodzinski  on  April  9, 1938.  Richard  Burgin  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performances  on  January  20  and  21, 1939.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  champion  of  this 
piece  throughout  the  1940s,  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  2, 1941;  Leonard 
Bernstein  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  27,  1989.  The  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  tam-tam,  bells,  xylophone,  two  harps,  piano,  celesta,  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  has  long  been  the  best-known  and  most  frequently  performed  of  Shos- 
takovich's fifteen  symphonies,  for  both  musical  and  extra-musical  reasons.  The  work 
fits  cleanly  into  the  historical  symphonic  tradition,  and,  with  its  four  movements  pro- 
gressing from  a  minor-key  opening  of  considerable  expressive  force  to  the  assertive 
major-key  close,  it  clearly  deserved  to  be  called  a  "Fifth  Symphony,"  a  unique  genre 
single-handedly  created  by  Beethoven  and  enlarged  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Mahler. 

The  piece  was  composed  at  great  speed — about  three  months  all  told,  the  third 
movement  being  written  in  three  days — at  a  difficult  time  for  Shostakovich.  Until 
1936,  his  career  had  been  largely  a  string  of  successes,  beginning  with  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  astonishingly  mature  First  Symphony  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  In 
the  ensuing  years  he  had  composed  more  symphonies,  film  scores,  the  satirical  opera 
The  Nose  (after  a  story  by  Gogol),  and  the  ballet  The  Age  of  Gold.  His  opera  Lady  Macbeth 
ofMtsensk  District  was  given  two  distinguished  productions  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
which  premiered  only  two  days  apart  in  January  1934.  It  was  hailed  as  the  first  real 
masterpiece  of  Soviet  opera;  performances  were  soon  mounted  on  major  operatic 
stages  in  the  West.  Both  Russian  productions  were  near  the  100th  performance 
when — fatefully — Stalin  saw  it.  The  opera  dealt  with  an  adulterous  affair  that  led  to 
murder;  Stalin  objected  violently  to  the  orchestral  passage  with  suggestive  trombone 
glissandos  that  described  the  consummation  of  this  affair  (behind  the  closed  curtain).* 
The  result  was  an  attack  in  Pravda — unsigned  and  therefore  all  the  more  potent — on 
January  28,  1936.  Shostakovich  recalled  that  he  bought  that  issue  in  a  railroad  station 
at  Arkhangelsk,  where  he  was  on  a  concert  tour.  "I'll  never  forget  that  day,  it's  probably 
the  most  memorable  in  my  life."  The  opera  was  dropped  from  the  repertoire  im- 
mediately. And  when  one  of  the  composer's  friends  wrote  to  Stalin  urging  that  he 
take  into  account  Shostakovich's  musical  works  "singing  the  praises  of  our  socialist 
homeland,"  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Stalin  attended  his  ballet  Limpid  Stream 
at  the  Bolshoi;  within  ten  days  a  second  attack  appeared.  "Two  editorial  attacks  in 
Pravda  in  ten  days — that  was  too  much  for  one  man.  Now  everyone  knew  for  sure  that 
I  would  be  destroyed.  And  the  anticipation  of  that  noteworthy  event — at  least  for 
me — has  never  left  me." 

At  the  time  of  the  Pravda  article,  Shostakovich  was  about  halfway  through  compos- 
ing his  Fourth  Symphony,  an  elaborate  and  lengthy  work  for  huge  orchestra  (qua- 


*He  was  not  alone  in  being  outraged;  when  Lady  Macbeth  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  William  Henderson  declared  in  his  review  for  the  New  York  Sun,  "Shostakovich  is  with- 
out doubt  the  foremost  composer  of  pornographic  music  in  the  history  of  the  opera." 
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druple  woodwinds  and  eight  trumpets,  among  other  things)  in  an  abstract  and  "mod- 
ern" mode.  The  work  was  completed  in  May  of  1936  and  put  into  rehearsal  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  its  intended  first  performance  under  Fritz  Stiedry.  Meanwhile  the 
attacks  on  Shostakovich  as  "enemy  of  the  people"  and  "formalist"  continued.  Stiedry 
clearly  did  not  understand  the  music  and  lacked  the  courage  to  brave  a  performance 
in  the  face  of  what  was  almost  certain  to  be  official  condemnation.  Finally  in  De- 
cember Shostakovich  withdrew  the  score,  fearful  of  the  consequences  if  this  difficult 
work  also  failed  to  please  (it  was  not  performed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century). 

One  might  expect  the  effect  of  these  cumulative  denunciations  to  have  been  total 
withdrawal  from  creative  work,  but,  surprisingly,  the  opposite  seems  to  have  been  the 
case.  Less  than  four  months  after  withdrawing  the  Fourth,  Shostakovich  began  work 
on  his  Fifth  Symphony,  which  he  completed  in  just  three  months.  Gone  is  the  enor- 
mously inflated  orchestra  required  by  the  Fourth,  as  well  as  some  of  the  "construc- 
tivist"  working  out  of  materials.  And  yet,  although  the  response  expected  of  a  com- 
poser placed  in  such  an  ambivalent  political  position  might  have  been  a  patriotic 
cantata  or  some  other  form  of  inflated  pseudo-artistic  rhetoric,  Shostakovich  worked 
once  again  in  the  purely  abstract  symphonic  medium.  Why,  then,  did  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony achieve  such  a  resounding  success,  and  effect  the  "rehabilitation"  of  its  com- 
poser, while  the  Fourth  was  criticized  even  before  performance?  No  doubt  the  answer 
lies,  at  least  partly,  in  the  "human"  theme  that  Shostakovich  claimed  to  be  pursuing  in 
this  symphonic  study: 

The  theme  of  my  Fifth  Symphony  is  the  making  of  a  man.  I  saw  a  man  with  all  his 
experiences  in  the  center  of  the  composition,  which  is  lyrical  in  form  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  In  the  finale  the  tragically  tense  impulses  of  the  earlier  movements  are 
resolved  in  optimism  and  joy  of  living. 

The  key  words  here,  which  may  explain  the  success  of  the  work,  are  the  description  of 
the  musical  style  as  "lyrical"  and  the  final  resolution  in  "optimism  and  joy  of  living." 
Both  of  these  elements  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  officially  sanctioned  Soviet  view  of 
music.  But  it  seems  that  the  composer's  comments  purposely  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
the  structure  of  the  first  movement,  especially,  is  symphonic  in  the  truest  and  most 
abstract  sense,  in  the  sense  that  Soviet  ideologists  might  deplore.  Still,  his  apologia 
seems  to  have  worked — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  symphony  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "the  creative  reply  of  a  Soviet  artist  to  justified  criticism,"  a  phrase  that  has  been 
attributed  to  Shostakovich  himself,  although  it  was  in  fact  invented  by  an  unidentified 
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commentator  reviewing  the  piece  early  on  (Shostakovich,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  accepted  this  formulation). 

The  first  movement  is  built  on  a  series  of  motives  introduced  in  the  opening  musi- 
cal paragraph — a  sharply  dotted  canonic  idea,  a  short  descending  sequence,  and  a 
contemplative  descending  theme — presented  in  the  strings  alone.  These  ideas  re- 
appear in  new  relationships  while  Shostakovich  moves  from  the  home  D  minor  to  the 
key  of  E-flat  minor,  where  the  strings,  with  some  punctuation  from  the  harp,  intro- 
duce the  second  theme,  its  long-held  notes  in  the  first  violins  soaring  and  then  drop- 
ping in  large  leaps  over  a  rhythmic  accompaniment  consisting  of  a  quarter-note  and 
two  eighths  repeated  for  some  nineteen  measures  as  the  melody  unwinds  overhead. 
(This  accompaniment  motive  makes  important  reappearances  throughout  the  move- 
ment.) The  pace  gradually  quickens  as  the  motives  are  fused  and  reformed  in  an 
Allegro  that  becomes  progressively  more  hectic  and  turns  into  a  vigorous  but  rather 
grotesque  march  (while  theTUM-ta-ta  rhythm  of  the  quarter-note  and  two  eighths 
mentioned  above  doubles  its  speed  to  reinforce  the  infusion  of  energy).  The  strings 
and  woodwinds  reintroduce  the  opening  canonic  idea  against  a  massive  restatement 
of  the  lyrical  second  theme  in  the  brasses  to  build  the  climactic  tension  leading  to  the 
triple-forte  return  to  the  tonic  and  beginning  of  the  recapitulation,  leading  off  with 
the  second  of  the  three  motives  heard  at  the  beginning.  The  recapitulation  consists  of 
a  long  winding-down  of  energy,  a  kind  of  unrolling  of  the  tensions  built  up  in  the 
exposition,  closing  with  all  of  the  principal  ideas  summarized  in  a  few  bars  stated  in 
the  original  Moderato  tempo. 

The  second  movement,  a  lumbering  and  slightly  grotesque  scherzo,  is  more  light- 
hearted  and  less  overtly  satirical  than  some  of  Shostakovich's  other  movements  of  this 
type  (possibly  reflecting  conscious  restraint),  but  it  is  neatly  made,  with  its  heavy  3/4 
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pulse  occasionally  interrupted  by  4/4 — just  often  enough  to  throw  the  heavy  dance 
character  of  the  movement  a  little  off-center. 

The  Largo,  in  which  the  brasses  remain  silent  throughout,  was  composed,  Shos- 
takovich said,  in  just  three  days.  It  grows  out  of  broad,  sustained,  meditative  ideas  that 
become  more  and  more  intense,  even  distraught;  these  are  balanced  with  a  more 
static  but  very  bright  passage  for  flutes  and  harp.  The  sombre  richness  of  texture 
derives  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  strings  are  subdivided  here  into  eight  parts — 
three  sections  of  violins,  two  each  of  violas  and  cellos,  and  double  basses. 

The  last  movement  has  aroused  the  greatest  critical  controversy.  According  to  the 
composer's  official  view  as  presented  at  the  time  of  the  premiere,  the  finale  resolves 
the  tensions  of  the  earlier  movements  in  "optimism  and  joy  of  living."  The  ending,  to 
be  sure,  is  in  D  major  (although  that  resolution  appears  only  very  late  in  the  final 
movement),  but  the  composer's  "optimism"  appears  to  be  quite  as  factitious  as  the 
similar  major-key  ending  contrived  by  Tchaikovsky  for  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Most 
analysts,  even  those  recognizing  the  cleverness  with  which  Shostakovich  has  prepared 
the  ending,  argue  that  it  doesn't  quite  work,  that  the  energy  is  whipped  up  without  an 
adequate  sense  of  release.  Shostakovich's  own  view,  as  revealed  in  a  striking  passage 
from  his  still  disputed  memoirs,  helps  explain  the  problem: 

Awaiting  execution  is  a  theme  that  has  tormented  me  all  my  life.  Many  pages  of  my 
music  are  devoted  to  it.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to  explain  that  fact  to  the  performers, 
I  thought  that  they  would  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  work's  meaning. 
But  then  I  thought  better  of  it.  You  can't  explain  anything  to  a  bad  performer  and  a 
talented  person  should  sense  it  himself. . . 

I  discovered  to  my  astonishment  that  the  man  who  considers  himself  its  greatest 
interpreter  does  not  understand  my  music*  He  says  that  I  wanted  to  write  exultant 
finales  for  my  Fifth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  but  I  couldn't  manage  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  this  man  that  I  never  thought  about  any  exultant  finales,  for  what 
exultation  could  there  be?  I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone  what  happens  in  the  Fifth. 
The  rejoicing  is  forced,  created  under  threat,  as  in  Boris  Godunov.'t  It's  as  if  someone 
were  beating  you  with  a  stick  and  saying,  "Your  business  is  rejoicing,  your  business 
is  rejoicing,"  and  you  rise,  shaky,  and  go  marching  off,  muttering,  "Our  business  is 
rejoicing,  our  business  is  rejoicing." 

Shostakovich  has  been  widely  regarded  as  a  great  and  expressive  composer  of  ambi- 
valent music,  of  music  reflecting  the  doubts  and  the  terrors  of  our  century.  Perhaps 
the  key  to  understanding  the  finale  of  the  Fifth  is  the  realization  that  even  at  its  most 
assertive,  Shostakovich's  music  remains,  at  its  core,  deeply  ambivalent. 

— S.L. 


*The  reference  is  to  Yevgeny  Mravinsky,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Shostakovich's 

Fifth  Symphony  and  several  others,  including  the  Eighth,  which  is  dedicated  to  him. — S.L. 
fShostakovich  is  describing  an  incident  in  the  opening  scene  of  Mussorgsky's  opera. — S.L. 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 
FROM  SONY  CLASSTCAT 


***** 


so™Z    0n  Sony  Classical  Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes. 
pP    Advancing  the  State  of  the  Arts. 


CLASSICAL 


"Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  ©  1991  Sony  Classical  GmbH 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 


WEIR 


HAYDN 


Music,  Untangled 

(world  premiere;  an  AT&TTanglewood  Commission  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  AT&T  Foundation,  and 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  in  1990) 

Cello  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

YO-YO  MA 


INTERMISSION 


ELGAR 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Opus  36, 
Enigma 

Theme  (Andante) 

1.  C.A.E.  (L'istesso  tempo) 

2.  H.D.S.-R  (Allegro) 

3.  R.B.T.  (Allegretto) 

4.  W.M.B.  (Allegro  di  molto) 

5.  R.P.A.  (Moderato) 

6.  Ysobel  (Andantino) 

7.  Troyte  (Presto) 


8.  W.N.  (Allegretto) 

9.  Nimrod  (Adagio) 

10.  Intermezzo  (Dorabella) 
(Allegretto) 

1 1 .  G.R.S.  (Allegro  di  molto) 

12.  B.G.N.  (Andante) 

13.  ***Romanza  (Moderato) 

14.  Finale.  E.D.U.  (Allegro) 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Judith  Weir 

Music,  Untangled 

Judith  Weir  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  to  an  Aberdeenshire  family,  on  May  11, 1954. 
She  composed  Music,  Untangled  in  1990-91  on  a  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  AT&T  Foundation,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  This  is  the  first  performance.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  one 
oboe  and  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Judith  Weir  attributes  her  first  compositions — created  when  she  was  in  her  early 
teens — to  the  fact  that  her  parents  came  from  Aberdeen,  a  region  of  Scotland  where 
there  is  still  a  rich  and  living  folk  music  tradition;  producing  one's  own  music  was 
simply  a  natural  act.  She  began  writing  music  during  her  secondary  school  years 
in  London,  creating  pieces  for  her  friends  to  perform.  As  she  told  interviewer  Tess 
Knighton,  "It  was  really  something  of  a  subversive  hobby — I  would  write  an  outra- 
geous, anarchic  piece  for  a  huge  group  of  my  friends  playing  anything  from  bagpipe 
chanters  to  dustbin  lids  and  see  if  I  could  get  away  with  it."  She  played  oboe  in  the 
National  Youth  Orchestra  of  Great  Britain.  Soon  one  of  her  teachers  at  school  intro- 
duced her  to  composer  John  Tavener,  who  looked  at  her  compositions  and  offered 
comments  on  them,  working  over  details  to  show  how  they  might  be  improved, 
brought  to  life.  Before  going  on  to  university  studies  at  Cambridge,  where  she  was 
from  1973  to  1976,  she  spent  a  semester  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  she  studied  computer  music  with  Barry  Vercoe.  She  did  not  pursue  that  par- 
ticular track  of  musical  creation,  but  found  herself  stimulated  by  the  openness  at 
MIT.  At  Cambridge  she  studied  with  Robin  Holloway.  During  that  period,  she  had 
her  first  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  her  compositions,  Where  the  Shining  Trumpets  Blow, 
professionally  performed  in  a  reading  by  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  In  1985,  she 
received  a  fellowship  in  composition  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

I  benefited  enormously  from  a  few  weeks  with  Gunther  Schuller — just  that  experi- 
ence of  someone  saying  well,  look,  you're  really  not  able  to  do  this,  you  don't  have 
the  technique  to  do  that ...  I  think  it's  what  composition  students  want,  but  very 
few  teachers  have  the  authority  to  give  it  to  them.  I  wrote  Out  of  the  Air  (my  first 
published  work)  at  Tanglewood,  and  it  has  an  enormous  horn  part  because  Schul- 
ler, an  ex-horn  player,  kept  saying,  "Gee,  the  horn  doesn't  seem  to  be  doing  much 
here!"  Tanglewood  was  also  the  first  time  I'd  really  met  composers  my  own  age:  for 
example,  Oliver  Knussen  was  there. 

Immediately  after  completing  her  Cambridge  degree,  Weir  was  named  composer- 
in-residence  of  the  Southern  Arts  Association,  an  organization  covering  several  rural 
counties  in  southern  England,  where  she  worked  in  schools  and  community  music 
projects.  For  three  years  from  1979,  she  taught  at  Glasgow  University.  In  1983  she 
received  a  Creative  Arts  Fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  gave  her  the 
opportunity  to  compose  full-time,  without  teaching  commitments,  for  two  years. 
From  1988  to  1991,  she  was  Guinness  Composer-in-Residence  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Music  and  Drama  in  Glasgow. 

Judith  Weir's  music  ranges  from  compositions  that  evoke  medieval  music,  for  which 
she  has  a  particular  affinity,  in  such  scores  as  Sederunt  principes  and  Missa  del  Cid,  to 
suggestions  of  folklore,  as  in  Songs  from  the  Exotic,  which  treats  Serbian  folklore,  or  Am 
from  Another  Planet  (performed  in  Tanglewood's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  last 
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summer),  which  transmutes  Scottish  traditions  into  a  still  more  exotic  tradition.  Her 
successful  opera  A  Night  at  the  Chinese  Opera,  commissioned  by  the  BBC,  received  its 
American  premiere  at  Santa  Fe  last  summer.  A  second  opera,  The  Vanishing  Bridegroom, 
written  for  the  Scottish  Opera,  was  performed  by  that  company  in  1990,  then  repeat- 
ed at  Covent  Garden. 

Music,  Untangled  is  one  of  five  new  short  orchestral  compositions  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  in  1990.  Each  of  the  five  works  comes  from  a  composer  who  was  a 
Fellow  in  Composition  during  one  of  the  five  decades  of  the  Center's  existence.  Judith 
Weir's  new  work  is  the  last  of  the  five  to  be  performed  (the  other  four  composers  to  be 
commissioned  were  Lukas  Foss,  Jacob  Druckman,  William  Bolcom,  and  David  Lang). 
Music,  Untangled  is  a  lively  work  that  begins  with  two  tiny  musical  gestures  that  domi- 
nate much  of  its  fast-paced  course.  The  first  of  these  (in  the  horn)  is  a  three-note 
figure  comprising  a  rising  minor  third  and  a  falling  fourth: 


^^-^z^jy^ 


^t^f- 


The  second  figure  (first  trumpet,  first  violins)  consists  of  two  pitches,  a  step  apart,  in  a 
rhythmically  characteristic  form: 


$ 


mf-=Zf 


f<# 


The  further  elaboration  of  these  two  tiny  ideas  comes  at  a  nearly  breathless  speed 
throughout  the  short  movement.  The  first  gestures  turn  out  to  be  related  to  a  hidden 
melody  that  gradually  reveals  itself.  As  the  composer  notes  in  her  short  commentary 
on  the  piece: 

The  music  was  inspired  by  a  short  extract  from  a  traditional  melody  sung  by  women 
cloth-workers  in  Barra,  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  It  is  first  presented  in  a 
broad  sweep  of  sound,  featuring  many  opposing  sections  of  the  orchestra,  but 
finally  focuses  down  to  a  single  strand  of  melody. 

Thus  Weir's  title,  Music,  Untangled,  contains  a  multiple  pun,  with  its  hidden  reference 
toTanglewood  and  its  more  direct  reflection  of  the  source  melody — from  women 
who  weave  "tangles"  of  thread  into  cloth — which  begins  in  a  complex  presentation 
but  becomes  progressively  "untangled"  during  the  five-minute  course  of  the  work. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Joseph  Haydn 

Cello  Concerto  No.  2  in  D 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31, 1809.  He  composed  his  D  major  cello  concerto  about  1783,  probably  for 
Anton  Kraft,  the  principal  cellist  in  his  orchestra  at  Eszterhdza.  The  date  of  the  first  performance 
is  unknown.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  November 
1890,  with  Anton  Hekking  as  soloist.  The  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance 
featured  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  on  July  15,  1949,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  (who  led 
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the  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  of  the  work  in  January  1954,  with  Paul  Tortelier).  In 
addition  to  the  solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Unlike  Bach  or  Mozart,  Haydn  was  not  a  virtuoso  performer  on  any  instrument, 
though  he  did  once  report  that  he  could  manage  more  than  capably  as  a  harpsichor- 
dist or  singer  and  that  he  could  even  play  a  violin  concerto  acceptably.  His  early  train- 
ing consisted  of  the  kind  of  all-around  experience  that  would  best  suit  a  young  musi- 
cian to  make  a  living,  though  a  modest  one — as  a  jack-of-all-trades  who  could  fill  in 
wherever  needed  in  the  musical  ensemble  of  some  nobleman.  Only  the  greatest  vir- 
tuosi could  be  expected  to  limit  themselves  to  the  one  instrument  that  was  the  basis  of 
their  fame,  and  composers  usually  made  their  living  in  large  part  as  performers  (J.S. 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  to  name  the  other  four  biggest  names  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  played  both  keyboard  and  stringed  instruments  at  one  time  or 
another). 

The  virtuoso  player  who  was  also  a  composer  was  naturally  likely  to  compose  works 
for  himself.  There  were  two  advantages  to  this  procedure:  his  music  could  exactly  suit 
his  strengths  (and  avoid  any  weaknesses  of  technique),  and  it  belonged  to  him  alone, 
giving  him  a  monopoly  on  performances  if  the  work  should  prove  popular.  Haydn, 
who  never  claimed  to  be  a  virtuoso,  did  not  have  that  kind  of  impetus.  His  concerto 
output,  as  eighteenth-century  composers  go,  was  unusually  modest  (even  allowing 
for  a  number  of  works  that  have  been  lost).  But  he  did  have  occasion  to  compose  for 
virtuosi  who  were  under  his  direction  in  the  service  of  the  Eszterhazy  family.  One  of 
these  was  the  principal  cellist,  Anton  Kraft,  for  whom  Haydn  wrote  this  concerto 
about  1783,  when  he  was  head-over-heels  involved  with  the  opera  at  Eszterhaza. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  known  Haydn  cello  concertos.  The  first,  in  C  major,  which 
was  lost  until  1961,  was  composed  perhaps  twenty  years  earlier  and  still  retains  traces 
(especially  in  its  first  movement)  of  Baroque  rhythmic  styles,  but  its  finale  builds  a 
vigorous  conclusion  in  a  more  up-to-date  style.  The  concerto  in  D  is  more  "modern" 
in  many  respects,  though  it  has  none  of  the  symphonic  development  that  Mozart's 
concertos  of  the  same  period  showed.  Haydn  may  not  have  known  Mozart's  concertos 
at  this  time,  and,  in  any  case,  he  was  apparently  determined  to  write  a  virtuoso  show- 
piece— and  this  he  certainly  did,  beginning  with  double-stops  at  the  soloist's  very  first 
entrance.  The  result  is  an  unusually  relaxed  score — for  everyone  but  the  cello  soloist, 
that  is!  Haydn  consulted  closely  with  Kraft  on  the  details  of  the  cello  part — to  such  a 
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degree  that  the  concerto  was  long  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  cellist,  though 
we  have  Haydn's  own  autograph  manuscript  to  prove  the  contrary. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  change  in  our  understanding  of  the  classical  era  that  this  concerto 
was  for  many  years  the  only  work  by  Haydn  to  be  programmed  in  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  largely  on  the  strength  of  the  desire  of  cello  virtuosi  to  show  their  abilities, 
because  the  work  truly  requires  a  fabulous  virtuosity.  Today  we  encounter  that  kind  of 
showpiece  less  frequently,  and  we  are  far  more  likely  to  hear  the  symphonies — and 
not  just  the  twelve  composed  for  London — or  the  late  oratorios,  works  in  which 
Haydn  effectively  uses  his  "popular  style"  to  create  a  continuing  balance  and  tension 
between  the  elements  of  his  work. 

Each  of  the  concerto's  three  movements  offers  opportunities  for  soloistic  display. 
The  opening  double-stops  have  already  been  mentioned;  rapid  scales  and  singing 
melodies  in  a  high  register  add  to  the  demands.  The  Adagio  offers  a  mellow,  slow 
theme  richly  sounded  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  soloist  with  decorations 
and  extensions  to  the  upper  octave.  The  closing  rondo  congenially  makes  room  again 
and  again  for  technical  difficulties,  such  as  octave  writing  in  the  solo  instrument, 
alternating  with  a  cheerfully  ambling  6/8  tune  that  makes  the  preeminent  Haydn 
authority  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  think  of  "Here  we  go  gathering  nuts  in  May."  In  the 
eternal  competition  between  the  demands  of  the  soloist  for  display  and  of  the  com- 
poser for  cohesion  and  variety,  Haydn  in  this  instance  clearly  bowed  to  his  cellist 
friend. 

— S.L. 

Edward  Elgar 

Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Enigma,  Opus  36 

Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2, 1857,  and  died  in 
Worcester  on  February  23, 1934.  He  began  the  Enigma  Variations  in  October  1898  and  com- 
pleted them  on  February  19,  1899.  The  score  bears  the  dedication  "To  my  friends  pictured  within. " 
The  first  performance  was  given  in  London  on  June  19  the  same  year,  Hans  Richter  conducting. 
The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  Variations  on  December  24,  1903,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted.  Jean  Morel  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1954,  and  Andre  Previn 
the  most  recent  in  July  1980.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  organ  (ad  lib.),  and  strings. 

Edward  Elgar  was  in  almost  every  respect  an  outsider:  largely  self-taught  in  a  day 
when  only  strict  academic  training,  preferably  including  one  of  the  two  universities, 
was  considered  absolutely  essential;  Roman  Catholic  in  a  country  officially  Protestant; 
a  musician  of  deep  feeling  and  commitment  in  a  culture  that  viewed  music  as  an 
insignificant  entertainment.  But  most  galling  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
shopkeeper  in  a  class-ridden  society  that  could  never  get  over  looking  down  its  nose 
at  people  "in  trade."  And  yet,  ironically,  it  is  just  those  facts,  the  very  things  that  made 
him  feel  ever  the  outsider,  that  also  allowed  him  to  develop  his  musical  talents  as  a 
composer  of  marked  originality. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  Worcester,  a  sleepy  cathedral  town  in  western  England,  living 
over  the  family  music  shop.  He  spent  much  time  absorbing  the  scores  in  stock,  pursu- 
ing his  own  original  course  in  music  rather  than  the  stodgy  academic  instruction 
prevalent  at  the  official  schools.  Except  for  violin  lessons  he  had  no  formal  training, 
but  already  as  a  child  he  showed  promise  of  an  original  talent.  At  sixteen  he  left  busi- 
ness forever  and  supported  himself  as  a  freelance  musician  in  Worcester,  filling  vari- 
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ous  positions  as  violinist,  conductor,  and  even  bassoonist  in  a  wind  quintet,  as  well  as 
teacher  of  violin.  Five  years  spent  as  conductor  of  an  "orchestra"  made  up  of  staff 
members  of  the  county  mental  asylum  in  nearby  Powick  was  invaluable.  He  composed 
original  music  and  rescored  the  classics  for  whatever  instruments  were  available  each 
week,  gaining  in  this  way  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  how  instruments  sound 
in  performance.  He  later  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  had  to  reorchestrate  a  pas- 
sage after  hearing  it  in  performance  because  it  always  sounded  exactly  as  he  had 
imagined  it  would. 

In  1889  he  married  Caroline  Alice  Roberts,  a  woman  convinced  of  his  genius.  Alice 
was  eight  years  his  senior  and  far  his  social  superior  (this  was  a  time  when  such  things 
were  considered  to  be  very  important),  but  she  had  the  backbone  to  withstand  the 
relatives  who  objected  to  the  match.  She  encouraged  Elgar  to  compose  the  great 
works  that  she  knew  he  had  in  him.  During  the  thirty  years  of  their  marriage,  Elgar 
became  England's  first  composer  of  international  stature  in  two  centuries — and  after 
her  death,  which  occurred  fourteen  years  before  his  own,  he  was  never  able  to  com- 
plete another  large  work. 

Until  he  was  forty  Elgar  remained  a  purely  local  celebrity.  Shortly  after  the  pre- 
miere of  his  cantata  Caractacus  at  the  Leeds  Festival  in  October  1898,  Elgar  sat  musing 
at  the  piano  one  day,  idly  playing  a  pensive  melody  that  had  occurred  to  him.  When 
his  wife  asked  what  it  was,  he  said,  "Nothing,  but  something  might  be  made  of  it."  He 
named  several  of  their  friends.  "Powell  would  have  done  this,  or  Nevinson  would  have 
looked  at  it  like  this."  Alice  commented,  "Surely  you  are  doing  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before?"  Thus  encouraged,  Elgar  sketched  out  an  entire  set  of  vari- 
ations on  his  original  theme.  On  October  24  he  wrote  to  his  friend  August  Jaeger  at 
Novello's  music  publishers  to  announce  that  he  had  sketched  a  set  of  orchestral  vari- 
ations. "I've  labelled  'em  with  the  nicknames  of  my  particular  friends — you  are  Nim- 
rod.  That  is  to  say  I've  written  the  variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of  the 
'party'  writing  the  variation]  him  (or  her)self  and  have  written  what  I  think  they  wd. 
have  written — if  they  were  asses  enough  to  compose." 

On  November  1,  the  Elgars'  young  friend,  Dora  Penny,  was  invited  to  lunch  and  to 
hear  Elgar's  new  piece.  The  composer  played  the  piano,  while  Dora  turned  pages  for 
him. 

He  played  the  theme  and  started  in  on  the  variations.  Then  he  turned  over  two 
pages  and  I  saw  No.  Ill,  R.B.T.,  the  initials  of  a  connexion  of  mine.  This  was  amus- 
ing! Before  he  had  played  many  bars  I  began  to  laugh,  which  rather  annoyed  me. 
You  don't  generally  laugh  when  you  hear  a  piece  of  music  for  the  first  time  dedi- 
cated to  someone  you  know,  but  I  just  couldn't  help  it,  and  when  it  was  over  we 
both  roared  with  laughter!  "But  you've  made  it  like  him!  How  on  earth  have  you 
done  it?" 

Dora  Penny  (herself  a  "variation"  named  "Dorabella")  was  probably  the  first  person 
outside  the  Elgar  household  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  variations. 

After  completing  the  orchestration,  between  February  5  and  19,  1899,  Elgar  sent 
the  score  off  to  Hans  Richter,  and  waited  a  nervous  month  before  learning  that  he 
would  program  the  work.  At  the  premiere,  on  June  19,  a  few  critics  were  miffed  at  not 
being  let  in  on  the  identity  of  the  friends  whose  initials  appeared  at  the  head  of  each 
movement.  But  the  work  itself  achieved  a  sensational  success. 

The  friends  have  long  since  been  identified,  so  that  mystery  is  solved.  But  another 
mystery  about  the  Enigma  Variations  will  probably  be  argued  over  forever.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  title  and  a  statement  Elgar  made  in  the  program  note  at  the  work's  premiere. 
The  manuscript  of  the  score  simply  bears  the  title  "Variations  for  orchestra  composed 
by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.  36."  Over  the  theme,  though,  someone  has  written  in  pencil 
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the  word  "Enigma."  The  handwriting  appears  not  to  be  Elgar's.  Still,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  word,  and  in  fact  his  program  note  implied  the  presence  of  a  mystery,  a  "dark 
saying"  that  "must  be  left  unguessed."  He  added,  "through  and  over  the  whole  set 
another  larger  theme  'goes'  but  is  not  played."  The  mysteries  of  the  "dark  saying"  and 
the  "larger  theme"  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  people  since  1899.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  ink  has  been  spilled  on  this  subject,  without,  it  seems,  leading  to  a 
generally  accepted  solution.  Every  few  years  a  new  "solution"  is  proposed,  and  the 
arguments  start  all  over  again.  Since  one  need  not  solve  the  mystery  to  appreciate  the 
music,  however,  I  will  not  discuss  it  further  here.  In  the  end,  it  is  only  the  quality  of 
the  music  that  determines  how  frequently  we  wish  to  hear  the  Enigma  Variations. 

Elgar  himself  revealed  the  identity  of  the  "Variations"  in  a  set  of  notes  written  in 
1913,  later  published  with  photographs  of  each  of  the  individuals..  Elgar's  remarks 
will  be  quoted  in  the  discussion  below. 

The  theme  is  remarkable  in  itself.  It  goes  by  stops  and  starts,  broken  up  into  little 
fragments  which,  at  the  outset,  hardly  seem  "thematic."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  first  four  notes  provide  a  perfect  setting,  in  rhythm  and  pitch,  of  the  name  "Ed- 
ward Elgar,"  who  thus  writes  his  signature,  so  to  speak,  on  the  whole  work. 
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[Ed-   ward   El-  gar] 

It  begins  in  G  minor,  has  four  rising  bars  in  the  major,  then  is  restated  in  the  minor 
with  an  expressive  new  counterpoint.  It  leads  directly  into: 

I.  (C.A.E.)  Caroline  Alice  Elgar,  the  composer's  wife.  "The  variation  is  really  a  pro- 
longation of  the  theme  with  what  I  wished  to  be  romantic  and  delicate  additions; 
those  who  know  C.A.E.  will  understand  this  reference  to  one  whose  life  was  a  roman- 
tic and  delicate  inspiration."  Oboe  and  bassoon  have  a  little  triplet  figure  in  the  open- 
ing measures  that  had  a  private  resonance  for  the  composer  and  his  wife:  it  was  the 
signal  he  used  to  whistle  when  he  came  home  (it  reappears  in  the  last  variation). 

II.  (H.D.S.-R)  Hew  David  Steuart-Powell  played  piano  in  a  trio  with  Elgar  (violin) 
and  Basil  Nevinson  (Variation  XII).  "His  characteristic  diatonic  run  over  the  keys 
before  beginning  to  play  is  here  humorously  travestied  in  the  semiquaver  passages; 
these  should  suggest  a  Toccata,  but  chromatic  beyond  H.D.S.-P's  liking."  The  chroma- 
tic figures  race  along  in  the  strings  and  woodwinds;  eventually  the  theme  appears  in 
longer  note  values  softly  in  the  cellos  and  basses. 

II.  (R.B.T.)  Richard  Baxter  Townshend  was  an  author  of  a  series  of  Tenderfoot 
books  (A  Tenderfoot  in  Colorado  and  A  Tenderfoot  in  New  Mexico),  as  well  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  lovable  eccentric.  Elgar  says  that  the  variation  refers  to  his  performance 
as  an  old  man  in  some  amateur  theatricals  in  which  his  voice  occasionally  cracked  to 
"soprano"  timbre  (the  oboe  with  the  main  part  of  the  theme,  later  joined  by  the  flute). 

IV  (W.M.B.)  William  Meath  Baker,  a  country  squire  with  a  blustery  way  about  him. 
He  tended  to  give  "orders  of  the  day"  to  his  guests,  especially  with  regard  to  arrange- 
ments for  carriages.  Elgar  depicts  his  forcible  delivery.  The  middle  section  of  this  very 
fast  movement  contains  "some  suggestions  of  the  teasing  attitude  of  the  guests." 

V.  (R.RA.)  Richard  Penrose  Arnold,  a  son  of  Matthew  Arnold,  a  self-taught  pianist. 
"His  serious  conversation  was  continually  broken  up  by  whimsical  and  witty  remarks. 
The  theme  is  given  by  the  basses  with  solemnity  and  in  the  ensuing  major  portion 
there  is  much  lighthearted  badinage  among  the  wind  instruments." 

VI.  (Ysobel)  Isabel  Fitton  was  an  amateur  viola  player,  whom  Elgar  draws  into  the 
music  by  writing  a  leading  part  for  her  instrument  built  on  a  familiar  exercise  for 
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crossing  the  strings,  "a  difficulty  for  beginners;  on  this  is  built  a  pensive,  and  for  a 
moment,  romantic  movement." 

VII.  (Troyte)  One  of  Elgar's  closest  friends,  Arthur  Troyte  Griffith,  an  architect  in 
Malvern.  Elgar  said  that  the  variation  represented  "some  maladroit  essays  to  play  the 
pianoforte;  later  the  strong  rhythm  suggests  the  attempts  of  the  instructor  (E.E.)  to 
make  something  like  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  final  despairing  'slam'  records  that 
the  effort  proved  to  be  in  vain." 

VIII.  ( W.N. )  Winifred  Norbury  is  the  bearer  of  the  initials,  but  Elgar  commented 
that  the  variation  was  "really  suggested  by  an  eighteenth-century  house.  The  gracious 
personalities  of  the  ladies  are  sedately  shown."  But  because  W.N.  was  more  involved 
with  music  as  a  competent  pianist,  Elgar  has  also  suggested  her  characteristic  laugh. 

IX.  (Nimrod)  August  Jaeger  ("Jaeger"  is  German  for  "hunter,"  and  Nimrod  is  the 
"mighty  hunter"  of  the  Old  Testament)  worked  for  Elgar's  publisher,  Novello,  and 
often  provided  enthusiasm  and  moral  support  for  the  composer,  who  rarely  in  those 
years  found  encouragement  from  anyone  but  Alice.  The  variation  is  a  record  of  a 
"long  summer  evening  talk,  when  my  friend  discoursed  eloquently  on  the  slow  move- 
ments of  Beethoven."  According  to  Mrs.  Powell,  Jaeger  also  discoursed  eloquently  on 
the  hardships  Beethoven  endured  in  his  life,  and  he  encouraged  Elgar  not  to  give  up. 
In  any  case,  the  theme  is  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  a  hint  of  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Pathetique  Sonata,  Opus  13.  This  Adagio  is  the  best-known  single  excerpt 
from  the  Variations,  noble,  poignant,  and  deeply  felt.  In  England  it  has  become  a 
traditional  piece  to  commemorate  the  dead.  Elgar,  writing  after  Jaeger's  own  death, 
said,  "Jaeger  was  for  many  years  my  dear  friend,  the  valued  adviser  and  the  stern 
critic  of  many  musicians  besides  the  writer;  his  place  has  been  occupied  but  never 
filled." 


The  Best  of 
Everything. 

LIZ  CLAIBORNE  ■  JONES  NEW  YORK  ■  CALVIN  KLEIN  ■  POLO 
GUCCI  ■  PENDLETON  ■  ESPRIT  ■  GUESS  ■  COACH 


BERKSHIRE  MALL  ■  RTE  8  ■  LANESBORO 
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X.  (Dorabella)  Dora  Penny,  later  Mrs.  Richard  Powell,  who  first  heard  the  variations 
even  before  Elgar  had  orchestrated  them.  The  "intermezzo"  that  comprises  this  move- 
ment is  a  lighthearted  contrast  to  the  seriousness  of  "Nimrod."  It  is  also  the  farthest 
away  from  the  theme  of  any  of  the  variations  in  the  set. 

XI.  (G.R.S.)  Dr.  George  R.  Sinclair,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  though  the 
variation  has  more  to  do  with  his  bulldog  Dan,  who  was  a  well-known  character.  As 
Elgar  explained,  the  opening  had  to  do  with  Dan  "falling  down  the  steep  bank  into 
the  river  Wye;  his  paddling  upstream  to  find  a  landing  place;  and  his  rejoicing  bark 
on  landing.  G.R.S.  said,  'Set  that  to  music'  I  did;  here  it  is." 

XII.  (B.G.N.)  Basil  G.  Nevinson  was  a  fine  amateur  cellist  who  performed  with 
Elgar  and  Steuart-Powell  (Var.  II)  in  a  trio.  The  variation  features  a  melody,  marked 
"molto  espressivo"  for  cello  solo  in  "tribute  to  a  very  dear  friend  whose  scientific  and 
artistic  attainments,  and  the  wholehearted  way  they  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friends,  particularly  endeared  him  to  the  writer." 

XIII.  (***)  Another  mystery:  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  asterisks  represent 
Lady  Mary  Lygon,  who  was  supposedly  on  a  sea  voyage  to  Australia  at  the  time  of 
composition  (she  wasn't),  hence  the  clarinet  quoting  Mendelssohn's  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage.  Other  candidates  have  been  put  forward,  some  of  which  would 
seem  to  have  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  composer.  The  variation  is  highly 
atmospheric,  as  the  "drums  suggest  the  distant  throb  of  the  engines  of  a  liner"  under 
the  Mendelssohn  quotation. 

XIV.  (E.D.  U.)  Elgar  himself.  When  Dora  Penny  first  heard  this  movement  in  Elgar's 
study,  she  couldn't  figure  out  whose  initials  stood  at  the  head  of  the  page.  Only  after 
he  dropped  a  broad  hint  did  she  realize  that  it  was  Alice's  nickname  for  Elgar — "Edu" 
— written  as  if  it  were  initials.  Elgar  wrote  that  the  movement  was  "written  at  a  time 
when  friends  were  dubious  and  generally  discouraging  as  to  the  composer's  musical 
future."  During  the  course  of  the  movement  he  refers  especially  to  C.A.E.  and  to 
Nimrod,  "two  great  influences  on  the  life  and  art  of  the  composer."  As  Elgar  correctly 
noted,  "The  whole  of  the  work  is  summed  up  in  the  triumphant,  broad  presentation 
of  the  theme  in  the  major." 

The  Enigma  Variations  remains,  justifiably,  Elgar's  best-known  work.  In  its  inven- 
tion, its  range  of  expression,  its  play  of  light  and  dark  between  movements  and  keys, 
the  craftsmanship  of  its  links  between  movements,  its  exploiting  of  the  various  pos- 
sibilities of  the  orchestra,  its  melodic  fertility — in  all  of  these  things,  the  work  is  quite 
simply  a  masterpiece.  If  we  remember  that  it  appeared  unannounced  in  a  country 
that  had  not  produced  a  serious  composer  of  major  stature  since  Purcell  (who  died  in 
1691),  we  can  appreciate  the  tone  of  Arthur  Johnstone's  remarks  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  after  a  performance  of  the  Variations  in  1900:  "The  audience  seemed  rather 
astonished  that  a  work  by  a  British  composer  should  have  other  than  a  petrifying 
effect  upon  them." 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  2:30 
SPONSORED  BY  TDK 

MARISS  J  ANSONS  conducting 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  La  scala  di  seta 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 
Allegro  maestoso 
Andante 
[Allegretto] 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 

Vivacissimo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Gioachino  Rossini 

Overture  to  La  scala  di  seta 


Gioachino  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29,  1792  and  died  in  Passy,  France, 
on  November  13, 1868.  He  composed  his  opera  La  scala  di  seta  in  the  spring  of  1812  and  pro- 
duced it  in  Venice  on  May  12.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  overture  under  the 
direction  of  Jean  Morel  on  August  12, 1954,  at  Tanglewood;  Riccardo  Muti  led  the  most  recent 
performance  here  in  July  1973.  The  overture  is  scored  for  flute  (doubling  piccolo) ,  two  each  of 
oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  strings. 

Audiences  today  know  Rossini  primarily  as  the  composer  of  fresh  and  vivid  stage 
works  in  the  genre  known  as  opera  buffa,  or  comic  opera,  of  which  the  finest  example  is 
The  Barber  of  Seville.  Historians  have  also  shown  that  his  influence  on  the  history  of 
Italian  opera  was  preeminent  in  the  opera  seria,  serious,  or  tragic,  opera.  Rossini's 
serious  works  created  the  forms  and  standard  theatrical  devices  employed  by  a  whole 
generation  of  Italian  composers.  Rossini  began  his  theatrical  career  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  with  a  one-actfarsa  comica  ("comic  farce")  entitled  La  cambiale  di  matrimonio, 
produced  at  the  Teatro  S.  Moise  in  Venice  in  November  1810.  It  was  enough  of  a  suc- 
cess that  he  was  asked  to  write  similar  works  for  the  same  theater  frequently  thereaf- 
ter. By  January  1813,  he  had  already  composed  no  fewer  than  five  such  delectable 
lollipops,  in  addition  to  four  two-act  operas  for  four  other  theaters  in  Rome,  Bologna, 
Florence,  and  Milan — a  remarkable  amount  of  stage  experience  to  be  gained  before 
he  reached  his  maturity!  All  of  this  prepared  him  for  his  first  mature,  tragic  opera, 
Tancredi,  produced  in  Venice  a  few  weeks  before  his  twenty-first  birthday. 

La  scala  di  seta  (The  Silken  Ladder)  was  the  third  of  the  one-act  farces  Rossini  com- 
posed for  the  Teatro  S.  Moise.  Although  stage  performances  of  these  early  works  are 
encountered  but  rarely  outside  of  the  composer's  home  town  of  Pesaro,  where  an 
annual  Rossini  festival  has  returned  most  of  his  works  to  performance  in  recent  de- 
cades, they  are  fast-moving  and  filled  with  delicious  fun.  La  scala  di  seta  is  probably  the 
best-known,  at  least  by  name,  because  its  overture  has  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Rossini's  contributions  to  that  genre,  a  lively  perpetuo  moto  that  anticipates  the 
energy  of  the  comedy  to  follow. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  completed  the  C  major  concerto,  K.503,  on  De- 
cember 4, 1786,  and  may  have  played  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  later  that  month.  Sebastian 
Bach  Mills  played  the  first  American  performance  with  Carl  Bergmann  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  on  November  4, 1865.  Carl  Baermann  was  soloist 
and  Georg  Henschel  the  conductor  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  March  1883. 
Charles  Munch  led  the  orchestra  s  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  13, 1962,  with  soloist 
Claude  Frank.  Alicia  de  Larrocha  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on 
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July  20,  1990,  under  Pascal  Vermis  direction.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  with  orchestra 
of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Mozart  left 
no  cadenzas  for  this  concerto;  Emanuel  Ax  plays  a  first-movement  cadenza  by  Robert  Casadesus. 

In  just  under  three  years,  Mozart  wrote  twelve  piano  concertos.  It  is  the  genre  that 
absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  and  what  he  poured 
out — almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts — is  a  series  of  masterpieces 
that  delight  the  mind,  charm  and  seduce  the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart.  They  are  the 
ideal  realization  of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto.  Beethoven  a  couple 
of  times  reaches  to  where  Mozart  is,  and  perhaps  Brahms,  too,  but  still,  in  this  realm 
Mozart  scarcely  knows  peers.  K.503  is  the  end  of  that  run.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  an 
amazing  year,  amazing  even  for  Mozart,  that  had  begun  with  work  on  The  Impresario 
and  Figaro,  and  whose  achievements  include  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  and 
the  C  minor,  K.491,  the  E-flat  piano  quartet,  the  last  of  his  horn  concertos,  the  trios  in 
G  and  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat  with  viola  and 
clarinet,  and  the  sonata  in  F  for  piano  duet,  K.497.  Together  with  the  present  concerto 
he  worked  on  the  Prague  Symphony,  finishing  it  two  days  later,  and  before  the  year 
was  out  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  personal  and  in  every  way  special  of  his  master- 
pieces, the  concert  aria  for  soprano  with  piano  obbligato  and  orchestra,  "Ch'io  mi 
scordi  di  te,"  K.505. 

Such  a  list  does  not  reflect  how  Mozart's  life  had  begun  to  change.  On  March  3, 
1784,  for  example,  he  could  report  to  his  father  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts  in 
thirty-eight  days:  "I  don't  think  that  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  A  few 
weeks  later,  he  wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription 
list  than  two  other  performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  most  recent  appearance 
the  hall  had  been  "full  to  overflowing."  In  1786,  the  fiscal  catastrophes  of  1788,  the 
year  of  the  last  three  symphonies,  were  probably  unforeseeable,  and  one  surpassing 
triumph  still  lay  ahead  of  him,  the  delirious  reception  by  the  Prague  public  of  Don 
Giovanni  in  1787.  Figaro  was  popular  in  Vienna,  but  not  more  than  other  operas  by 
lesser  men,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  buoy  up  his  fortunes  for  long.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  indicative  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  first  performance  of  K.503.  Mozart 
had  planned  some  concerts  for  December  1786,  and  they  were  presumably  the  occa- 
sion for  writing  this  concerto,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  appearances  actually 
came  off. 
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What  has  changed,  too,  is  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto.  It  seems  less  operatic 
than  before,  and  more  symphonic.  The  immediately  preceding  one,  the  C  minor, 
K.491,  completed  March  24,  1786,  foreshadows  this,  but  even  so,  K.503  impresses  as  a 
move  into  something  new.  Its  very  manner  is  all  its  own.  For  years,  and  until  not  so 
long  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  least  played  of  the  series,  and  it  was  as  though  pianists  were 
reluctant  to  risk  disconcerting  their  audiences  by  offering  them  Olympian  grandeur 
and  an  unprecedented  compositional  richness  where  the  expectation  was  chiefly  of 
charm,  operatic  lyricism,  and  humor. 

This  is  one  of  Mozart's  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive 
gestures  make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  But  even  so  formal  an  exordium 
becomes  a  personal  statement  at  Mozart's  hands — "cliche  becomes  event,"  as  Adorno 
says  about  Mahler — and  across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just  a  moment  the 
shadow  of  the  minor  mode.  And  when  the  formal  proclamations  are  finished,  the 
music  does  indeed  take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic — and  expressive — ambiguities 
inform  the  whole  movement..  Mozart  always  likes  those  shadows,  but  new  here  are 
the  unmodulated  transitions  from  major  to  minor  and  back,  the  hardness  of  his 
chiaroscuro.  The  first  solo  entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  subtle  and  gently  win- 
some. The  greatest  marvel  of  all  is  the  development,  which  is  brief  but  dense,  with  a 
breathtaking  harmonic  range  and  an  incredible  intricacy  of  canonic  writing.  The 
piano  has  a  delightful  function  during  these  pages,  proposing  ideas  and  new  direc- 
tions, but  then  settling  back  and  turning  into  an  accompanist  who  listens  to  the  wood- 
winds execute  what  he  has  imagined.  (And  how  keenly  one  senses  Mozart's  own  pres- 
ence at  the  keyboard  here!) 

The  Andante  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like  a 
knot  garden  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest 
notes  to  its  fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  goes  back  to  adapt  a  gavotte  from  his  then 
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five-year-old  opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to 
prepare  us  for  the  epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos 
and  basses  alone  (a  sound  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mozart),  begins  a  smiling  and 
melancholy  song  that  is  continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  and  in  which 
the  cellos  cannot  resist  joining.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into  a  music  whose 
richness  of  texture  and  whose  poignancy  and  passion  astonish  us  even  in  the  context 
of  the  mature  Mozart.  From  that  joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems  us  by  leading  us  back 
to  his  gavotte  and  from  there  into  an  exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant  ending. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in  Hdmeenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swedish  name 
Tavastehus),  Finland,  on  December  8,  1865,  and  died  at  Jarvenpad,  near  Helsinki  (Helsingfors 
in  Swedish),  on  September  20, 1957.  He  took  the  gallicized  form  of  his  first  name  (which  had 
originally  beenjohan)  in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  Sibelius  completed  the  Second  Symphony  early 
in  1902  and  conducted  the  first  performance  on  March  8  that  year  at  Helsinki.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  this  symphony  in  March  1904. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Berkshire  Festival  performance  in  August  1936  and  the  first 
Tanglewood performance  in  August  1939.  Yuri  Temirkanov  led  the  orchestras  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  in  July  1989,  though  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  played  it 
here  in  August  1990.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Sibelius's  musical  expression  is  intimately  tied  to  the  elemental  powers  of  nature; 
throughout  his  life,  he  cherished  a  continued  awareness  of  the  world  around  him.  His 
earliest  piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  As  a  young  violin 
student,  he  would  spend  hours  improvising  on  the  instrument  while  wandering  in 
the  woods  or  by  the  lake  near  his  family's  quiet  home  in  Finland's  interior.  Years  later, 
as  he  observed  in  his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  in  Jarven- 
paa helped  distract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  civil  war  that  ravaged  Finland  in  the 
final  phase  of  its  struggle  against  Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
elemental  nature  of  his  music  that  explains  the  composer's  international  popularity 
even  during  his  own  lifetime:  the  basic  impulse  strikes  home  entirely  without  our 
needing  to  analyze  his  achievement.  In  fact,  when  his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne 
mentioned  to  the  composer  "the  impression  which  always  takes  hold . . .  when  return- 
ing to  Finland  across  the  Baltic . . .  low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from  the  pale 
blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty . . .  this  landscape  [that]  many  cen- 
turies ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings,"  Sibelius  responded  eagerly,  his  eyes  flashing: 
"Yes,  and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able  to  treat  the  orches- 
tra as  we  do!" 

Having  given  up  legal  studies  to  pursue  music  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Vienna,  during 
which  time  his  compositions  were  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success,  the 
twenty-six-year-old  Sibelius  secured  his  reputation  at  home  in  April  1892  with  the 
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first  performance  of  his  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra. Soon  after  this  came  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  and  then  the  music  of  the 
Karelia  Suite,  the  latter  written  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of  Helsinki. 
Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  a  champion  of  Finnish 
music  and  of  his  friend  Sibelius  in  particular,  afforded  the  composer  many  oppor- 
tunities to  appear  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Europe.  By  the  early  1900s  Sibelius 
was  invited  regularly  to  conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  England,  and  that  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  his  international  reputa- 
tion, which  was  consolidated  through  the  appearance  of  the  first  five  symphonies 
between  1899  and  1915  (though  the  final  version  of  the  Fifth  appeared  only  in  1919). 
Two  of  Sibelius's  most  enduringly  popular  works — Finlandia  and  the  Second  Sym- 
phony— were  written  early  in  this  period,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Finnish 
nationalism  were  severely  threatened  by  Russian  domination. 

Among  the  repressive  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  was  the  "February 
Manifesto"  of  1899,  which  aimed  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  autonomy  by  curtailing 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  In  early  November  that  year,  the  "Press  Pension 
Celebrations"  ostensibly  designed  to  raise  money  for  the  pension  funds  of  newspaper- 
men in  fact  aimed  to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support  for  a  struggling,  be- 
leaguered press.  The  three-day  celebration's  main  event  took  place  on  November  4,  a 
gala  performance  featuring  a  set  of  historical  tableaux  with  music  by  Sibelius,  who 
wrote  seven  numbers  in  all.  The  final  tableau  began  with  the  words,  "The  powers  of 
darkness  menacing  Finland  have  not  succeeded  in  their  terrible  threat.  Finland 
awakes  . . . ,"  and  it  was  the  music  for  this  scene  that  became,  in  its  revised  version  of 
1900,  Finlandia. 

Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony  are  linked  by  two  factors  of  immediate  interest: 
the  political  context  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  an  over- 
ture entitled  Finlandia  was  actually  suggested  to  Sibelius  in  a  letter  from  an  anonym- 
ous admirer  who  introduced  himself  a  short  while  later  as  Axel  Carpelan.  For  several 
months  beginning  in  February  1901,  using  funds  secured  for  him  by  Carpelan, 
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Sibelius  vacationed  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  he  sketched  the  Second  Symphony. 
Putting  aside  plans  to  work  on  a  Dante-inspired  tone  poem,  Sibelius  completed  the 
symphony,  which  he  dedicated  to  Carpelan,  early  the  following  year,  though  revisions 
forced  postponement  of  the  premiere  until  March.  Also  on  the  program — which  the 
composer  led  four  times,  to  sold-out  houses — were  an  overture  in  A  minor  and  an 
Impromptu  for  female  voices  and  orchestra  written  by  Sibelius  especially  for  the 
occasion.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  March  8  at  Helsinki. 

Sibelius  had  by  now  come  to  represent  an  embodiment  of  Finland's  national  pride; 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  a  recent  petition  protesting  a  Russian  plan  to 
dissolve  the  Finnish  army  in  yet  another  attempt  by  Russia  to  undermine  Finland's 
identity.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Robert  Kajanus  chose  to  read 
a  political  message — never  specifically  intended  by  the  composer — into  the  music.  In 
an  article  following  the  premiere,  Kajanus  wrote: 

. . .  The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all  injustice 
that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of 
their  scent . . .  The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations.  Everyone  piles 
his  straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last  an 
hour.  One  senses  in  the  contrasting  Trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive  in  G-flat  what 
is  at  stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  conclusion  intended  to  rouse 
in  the  listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and  confident  prospects  for  the  future. 

To  fill  out  this  programmatic  interpretation,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  when 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Second  Symphony  under  Finnish 
conductor  Georg  Schneevoigt  in  1924,  Schneevoigt  observed  to  the  BSO's  program 
annotator  Philip  Hale  that,  regarding  the  beginning,  "the  composer's  intention  was 
to  depict  in  the  first  movement  the  quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by 
thought  of  oppression." 

There  is  of  course  no  denying  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Symphony  is 
"triumphant,"  but  the  work's  dramatic  progress  can  be  appreciated  just  as  well  in 
purely  musical  terms.  There  is  a  fluidity  of  motion  that  constantly  engages  the  ear, 
deriving  in  part  from  the  choice  of  broad-breathed  time  signatures  (e.g.,  6/4  in  the 
first  movement,  12/4  for  the  oboe  melody  of  the  scherzo's  contrasting  section,  3/2  for 
the  finale),  and  also  from  the  composer's  unerring  feel  for  the  orchestral  palette,  as 
he  adds  layer  upon  layer  of  sound  to  achieve  each  climax,  sets  individual  instrumental 
colors  agains  the  whole,  and  highlights  these  colors  within  ever-varying  textures.  The 
first  two  movements  are  "of  a  piece,"  the  nobility  of  the  Andante  responding  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  opening  Allegretto.  The  last  two  movements  are  literally  con- 
nected, the  Vivacissimo  bursting  forth  with  the  symphony's  fastest  and  most  furious 
music,  the  contrasting  oboe  melody — whose  repeated  notes  hark  back  to  the  sym- 
phony's opening — leading  on  its  second  appearance  directly  to  the  finale  in  one  of 
Sibelius's  boldest  strokes  of  invention,  and  one  that  he  would  elaborate  with  ever- 
increasing  ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  symphonies  yet  to  come. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Boston  Symphony  Opening  Night  1991 
is  sponsored  by 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1990-91  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $1,500  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program,  or  the  new  Concert  Hall.  Gifts  toward  the  new  Concert  Hall  are  included 
.under  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since 
September  1,  1990. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock,M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Stuart  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

The  Messinger  Family  (Martin  and  Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Robert  O.  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
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Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 


Aso  Tavitian 

Theodore  J.  Trombly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 


Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
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ARTISTS 


Lisa  Saffer 

Since  winning  the  Anna  Case  Mackay  Award  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  in 
1986,  soprano  Lisa  Saffer  has  been  engaged  by  opera  companies  across 
the  United  States.  During  the  1991-92  season,  she  returns  to  the  New 
York  City  Opera  as  Marie  in  the  New  York  premiere  of  Zimmermann's 
Die  Soldaten  under  the  direction  of  Christopher  Keene  and  appears 
again  as  Mrs.  Nordstrom  in  the  company's  production  of  A  Little  Night 
Music.  She  will  also  return  to  the  opera  companies  of  Indianapolis  and 
Memphis,  for  her  first  performances  in  the  title  role  of  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor.  Her  1991-92  concert  season  includes  her  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  debut  in  January  under  Oliver  Knussen's  direction,  a  return 
engagement  with  the  Richmond  Symphony,  and  a  recital  tour.  In  recent  seasons,  Ms.  Saffer's 
opera  appearances  have  included  the  New  York  City  Opera,  Skylight  Opera  Theater,  the 
Netherlands  Opera,  and  English  National  Opera.  She  appeared  in  Germany  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Gottingen  Festival,  as  Poppea  in  Handel's  Agrippina.  Recent  concert  engagements  have 
included  her  debut  with  the  Residentie  Orkest  at  the  Concertgebouw,  a  reengagement  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  New  Music  Group,  and  her  debut  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  During  the  1990-91  season  she  made  her  first  solo  recording,  for 
Harmonia  Mundi,  with  Nicholas  McGegan  and  the  Philharmonia  Baroque.  Other  recent 
engagements  have  included  her  international  concert  debut  with  the  London  Sinfonietta, 
debut  appearances  with  numerous  American  orchestras,  and  performances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  on  the  song  recital  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  of  which  she  is  an  alumna.  Ms.  Saffer  was  a  national  finalist  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions,  a  Central  City  Opera  Studio  Artist,  and  a  Santa  Fe  Opera 
Apprentice.  She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music  from  Oberlin  College  Conservatory  and  a 
master's  in  music  and  Artist  Diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  five  and  was  being  compared 
with  such  masters  as  Rostropovich  and  Casals  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen. He  has  since  appeared  with  eminent  conductors  and  orchestras 
in  all  the  music  capitals  of  the  world.  Highly  acclaimed  for  his  ensem- 
ble playing,  Mr.  Ma  is  deeply  committed  to  the  vast  chamber  music 
literature.  During  the  1989-90  season  he  performed  and  recorded  the 
Brahms  piano  quartets  and  string  sextets  with  several  distinguished 
colleagues.  His  partnership  with  Emanuel  Ax  has  produced  many 
recordings,  including  the  complete  cello  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  and  a  record  of  Strauss  and  Britten  sonatas.  The  two  also  play 
trio  performances  with  Isaac  Stern,  with  whom  they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Piano 
Trio  No.  2.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Ma  earned  his  fifth  Grammy  in 
1990  for  his  record  of  the  Barber  and  Britten  cello  concertos  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Balti- 
more Symphony.  Mr.  Ma  also  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  teaching.  He  spends 
part  of  each  summer  at  Tanglewood,  where,  besides  performing  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he  works  closely  with  students  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
His  experiences  as  both  teacher  and  performer  at  Tanglewood  in  1989  were  chronicled  in 
a  two-part  documentary  seen  on  the  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  and  BBC  Television. 
Mr.  Ma's  recent  performances  have  included  world  premieres  of  works  by  William  Bolcom, 
Ezra  Laderman,  David  Diamond,  and  Stephen  Albert;  an  Avery  Fisher  Hall  concert  broadcast 
nationwide  on  PBS's  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center";  and  an  evening-long  performance  of  Bach's 
six  suites  for  unaccompanied  cello,  part  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  centennial  celebration.  Born  in 
Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father  at  four;  he 
later  studied  with  Janos  Scholtz  and  in  1962  began  his  studies  with  Leonard  Rose  at  Juilliard. 
Mr.  Ma  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  debut  in  February  1983; 
he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and  the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  CBS  Masterworks/Sony  Classical. 
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Peter  Serkin 

The  American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  champions  a  wide  range  of  reper- 
toire and  is  acclaimed  as  recitalist,  soloist  with  orchestra,  chamber 
music  performer,  and  recording  artist.  In  1983  he  was  honored  as  the 
first  pianist  to  receive  the  Premio  Internazionale  Accademia  Musicale 
Chigiana  in  recognition  of  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  Mr.  Ser- 
kin's  early  studies  were  with  Blanche  Moyse  and  Luis  Battl;  in  1958  he 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  for  six  years 
with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin. 
He  also  worked  with  the  late  Ernst  Oster  and  Marcel  Moyse  and  con- 
tinues to  study  with  Mr.  Horszowski  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  He 
gave  his  first  public  performance  in  the  summer  of  1959  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and 
made  his  New  York  debut  that  fall.  Mr.  Serkin's  absorbing  interest  in  contemporary  music  has 
led  to  collaborations  with  such  composers  as  Luciano  Berio,  Toru  Takemitsu,  Olivier  Messiaen, 
and  Peter  Lieberson,  whose  Piano  Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony  centennial  commission,  he 
recorded  for  New  World  Records  following  the  premiere.  During  the  1989-90  season  he  under- 
took an  unprecedented  United  States  recital  tour  featuring  eleven  new  works  he  commissioned 
from  ten  of  the  world's  most  eminent  composers.  Other  recordings  by  Mr.  Serkin  are  available 
on  the  New  World,  Pro  Arte,  Erato,  and  CBS  Masterworks  labels.  Recent  additions  to  his  dis- 
cography  include  the  Brahms  piano  concertos,  Beethoven's  last  three  sonatas  and  Diabelli 
Variations,  and  Schubert  dances;  his  album  of  solo  works  by  Stravinsky,  Wolpe,  and  Lieberson 
received  a  Grammy  nomination.  Also  an  acclaimed  Mozartian,  his  recording  for  RCA  with 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  six  concertos  Mozart  com- 
posed in  1784  received  numerous  international  awards.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  since  1985,  Mr.  Serkin  has  performed  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  his  first  appearance  at  Tanglewood  in  1970. 


Mariss  Jansons 

Music  director  of  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  Mariss  Jansons  was  born  in 
Riga  in  1943  into  a  family  of  professional  musicians.  He  studied  violin, 
piano,  and  conducting  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors.  Mr.  Jansons  continued  his  training  at  the 
Vienna  Music  Academy,  as  a  pupil  of  Hans  Swarowsky,  and  then  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  studied  under  Herbert  von  Karajan.  In  1971,  in 
Berlin,  he  won  the  International  Herbert  von  Karajan  Foundation 
Competition.  Considered  one  of  the  leading  conductors  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Jansons  has  conducted  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  on 
tours  of  Europe  and  Japan.  His  collaboration  with  the  orchestra  dates  back  to  1973,  when  he 
became  assistant  to  the  orchestra's  legendary  music  director,  Evgeny  Mravinsky.  In  1989  his 
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recording  of  the  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  7  with  the  orchestra  received  the  Edison  Award. 
Mr.  Jansons  became  music  director  of  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  in  1979;  that  orchestra  has  since  been 
hailed  as  one  of  Europe's  most  important  ensembles,  been  acclaimed  for  its  cycle  of  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  recorded  for  Chandos,  and  in  1986  began  a  long-term  exclusive  recording  relation- 
ship with  EMI.  In  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Jansons  was,  until  recently,  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  BBC  orchestras,  he  recently  made 
a  successful  debut  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  Since  the  1987-88  season  Mr.  Jansons  has 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  which  he  has  been  invited  to  conduct  annually,  and  the  Concertgebouw,  with 
which  he  will  lead  both  concerts  and  recordings.  Mr.  Jansons  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  atTanglewood  this  weekend. 


Ivan  Moravec 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  century's  great  pianists,  Ivan  Moravec  made 
his  American  debut  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
1964  at  the  invitation  of  George  Szell;  he  has  since  performed  with 
numerous  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  among  them 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  or- 
chestras of  Toronto  and  Calgary.  One  of  the  world's  most  acclaimed 
fr^,    recitalists,  he  has  appeared  in  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Ken- 
wk  jf^Sffl  nedy  Center,  and  on  major  recital  series  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 

A      *'.■■'  cisco,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  He  is  welcomed  regularly  as  recitalist 

Bl       a.     fl        I    and  concerto  soloist  in  major  music  capitals  throughout  the  world, 
including  London,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Munich,  Rome,  Milan, 
Moscow,  and  Leningrad.  His  international  festival  appearances  include  Tanglewood,  Ravinia, 
and  Meadow  Brook  in  this  country,  and  the  Salzburg,  Edinburgh,  Aldeburgh,  Prague,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  festivals  in  Europe.  Mr.  Moravec's  recordings,  which  have  appeared  in 
"Record  of  the  Year"  listings  in  High  Fidelity,  Stereo  Review,  the  New  York  Times,  Time,  and  News- 
week, are  on  the  Nonesuch,  Supraphon,  Connoisseur  Society,  Pro  Arte,  Quintessence,  Vox,  and 
the  Moss  Music  labels.  He  recently  recorded  both  Brahms  concertos  with  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic for  Supraphon  and  the  complete  Chopin  scherzos  for  the  Dorian  label.  His  legendary 
recording  of  the  complete  Chopm  nocturnes  was  reissued  by  Nonesuch  in  March.  Mr.  Moravec 
is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  this  weekend  and  appears  in  recital  at 
Tanglewood's  Theatre-Concert  Hall  on  Thursday. 
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Grant  Llewellyn 

Born  in  1960  in  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Grant  Llewellyn  studied  at 
Chethams  School  of  Music,  the  Perugia  Conservatorio,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1985  he  was  a  Fellowship  Conduc- 
tor at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  worked  with  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Andre  Previn.  In  September 
1990  he  began  two  two-year  appointments:  as  assistant  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  associate  conductor  of  the  BBC 
Welsh  Symphony.  Mr.  Llewellyn  won  the  Leeds  Conductors  Competi- 
tion in  1986  and  made  his  Royal  Festival  Hall  debut  with  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  the  following  February.  In  May  1987  he  made  his 
opera  debut  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  with  Rameau's  Platee;  in  December  1988  he  made  his 
United  Kingdom  opera  debut  with  Scottish  Opera.  Mr.  Llewellyn's  recent  engagements  have 
included  appearances  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  BBC 
Welsh  Symphony,  the  Halle  Orchestra,  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  London  Mozart  Players,  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic.  In 
January  1991  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  conducting  the  Nether- 
lands Chamber  Orchestra.  Mr.  Llewellyn  made  his  Japanese  debut  with  the  Osaka  Philhar- 
monic and  the  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestras  in  1990;  also  that  year  he  toured  France 
and  Italy  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  Current  engagements  include  a  concert  and 
recording,  for  Decca,  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  the  opening  concert  of  the  1991 
Cheltenham  Festival  with  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony,  and  this  week's  Tanglewood  debut  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  he  conducts  BSO  subscription  concerts  in  Boston  next  April.  He 
is  scheduled  to  make  a  series  of  television  programs  with  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  brought  prestigious  prizes,  perform- 
ances with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless  recitals 
throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His  regular 
festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the 
First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv. 
He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 
Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  fol- 
lowed, and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 
and  won  top  honors.  Early  in  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Master- 
works)  recording  artist.  His  recent  releases  have  included  solo  works  by  Brahms,  several  Haydn 
sonatas,  and,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  cello  sonatas  of  Britten  and  Richard  Strauss.  Devoted  to  per- 
forming chamber  music,  Mr.  Ax  performs  duo  recitals  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  each  season;  their  record- 
ings of  the  Brahms  and  Beethoven  sonatas  earned  Grammy  Awards  in  1985  and  1986.  In 
recent  seasons,  Messrs.  Ax  and  Ma  have  also  collaborated  with  Isaac  Stern  for  trio  perform- 
ances, and  with  other  artists  at  Japan's  Suntory  Festival  in  various  chamber  music  configura- 
tions. Mr.  Ax  has  recently  turned  his  attention  toward  music  of  twentieth-century  composers, 
performing  works  by  Tippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland,  Schoenberg,  Joseph  Schwantner,  and 
William  Bolcom.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his 
family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard  were 
greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award.  His  only  piano  teacher 
was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in  French,  Mr.  Ax 
has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in  August 
1978. 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 
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Thursday,  August  8,  at  8:30 
IVAN  MORAVEC,  piano 


DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY 


Children's  Corner 

Doctor  Gradus  ad  Parnassum 
Jimbo's  Lullaby 
Serenade  for  the  Doll 
The  Snow  is  Dancing 
The  Little  Shepherd 
Golliwogg's  Cake-walk 

Suite  bergamasque 

Prelude 
Menuet 
Clair  de  lune 
Passepied 

Pour  le piano,  Suite 

Prelude 

Sarabande 

Toccata 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Sonata  No.  8  in  C  minor,  Opus  13, 
Pathetique 

Grave — Allegro  di  molto  e  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Piano  Sonata  No.  23  in  F  minor,  Opus  57, 
Appassionata 

Allegro  assai 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Ivan  Moravec  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Week  6 


Notes 

Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  was  a  masterful  pianist  of  great  technique  and  remark- 
able imagination.  But  he  is  reported  to  have  hated  the  instrument  as  a  young  man — 
though  perhaps  that  view  came  from  his  wearing  the  composer's  hat  and  being  aware 
of  what  he  considered  the  instrument's  limitations  to  the  kind  of  music  he  wanted  to 
write.  In  any  case,  he  conquered  the  piano  as  a  composer  by  changing  quite  dramati- 
cally what  was  expected  of  piano  music.  He  is  one  of  that  small  group  of  composers 
who  not  only  wrote  superb  compositions  for  his  instrument  but  actually  enlarged  its 
possibilities.  During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  from  1880  to  1903,  his  music  for  solo 
piano  was  well-crafted  but  otherwise  not  especially  remarkable  in  historical  terms; 
perhaps  it  could  be  called  salon  music  of  the  highest  order.  (The  term  "salon  music" 
is  often  taken  as  prejudicial,  though  it  deserves  some  reconsideration,  if  only  because 
the  salon,  or  private  musicale,  was  often  the  site  of  extraordinarily  imaginative  music- 
making  among  knowledgeable  devotees  of  the  art.)  These  early  works  were  all  con- 
ceived as  abstract  formal  compositions  which  in  no  way  committed  the  composer  (or 
the  listener)  to  seeking  visual  images  in  the  music,  though  they  also  show  him  coming 
to  grips  with  new  possibilities  of  sonority  and  texture.  But  in  1903,  with  his  first  book 
oiEstampes,  Debussy  suddenly  arrived  at  his  mature  style,  in  which  the  titles 
explicitly  evoked  sensory  images,  whether  visual,  aural,  or  even  olfactory.  His  later, 
freer  piano  style  provided  subtle  miracles  of  suggestion,  extending  still  further  the 
harmonic  flexibility,  textural  freedom,  and  coloristic  imagination  of  his  early  works. 
No  doubt  this  aspect  of  his  art  grew  out  of  his  experience  of  song  writing  during  the 
earlier  years,  for  his  song  accompaniments  often  preceded  his  solo  piano  music  in 
evoking  this  "impressionistic"  attitude.  And  the  final  impetus  for  the  change  into  his 
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later  style  may  have  come  from  the  publication  of  Ravel's  Jeux  d'eau  in  1901,  setting 
up  the  younger  composer  as  a  formidable  rival.  The  three  collections  to  be  performed 
here — among  the  most  popular  of  his  oeuvre — are  drawn  from  the  last  half  of  this 
period  of  stylistic  development  or  the  earliest  phase  of  his  mature  pianism. 

The  suite,  Children's  Corner,  composed  in  1908,  is  a  reflection  of  Debussy's  delight 
in  watching  his  own  five-year-old  daughter,  nicknamed  Chouchou,  but  the  specific 
idea  of  composing  a  "children's  piece"  may  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  process  of 
writing  an  admiring  critique  of  Mussorgsky's  song  cycle  The  Nursery.  Debussy  titled 
the  work — and  the  individual  movements — in  his  sometimes  quirky  English,  possibly 
as  a  gesture  toward  Chouchou's  English  governess.  The  music  was  composed  over  a 
period  of  years  (the  Serenade  for  the  Doll  had  been  published  separately  two  years  ear- 
lier) and  was  assembled  into  a  suite  of  pieces  that  go  far  beyond  music  to  be  played  by 
children;  rather,  they  reflect  an  adult's  sophisticated  view  of  childhood,  including 
certain  private  musical  jokes  that  would  surely  not  be  understood  by  the  child  in  ques- 
tion. 

Doctor  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  is  a  satirical  reference  to  the  huge  collection  of  piano 
works  by  Carl  Czerny,  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Beethoven's,  who  is  unfairly  best 
remembered  for  his  technical  exercises,  not  for  many  compositions  that  are  far  more 
musically  rewarding.  Debussy  emphasizes  the  pedagogical  side  of  Czerny,  producing 
what  he  called  (in  a  letter  to  his  publisher)  "a  sort  of  hygienic  and  progressive  gymnas- 
tics; it  should  therefore  be  played  every  morning,  before  breakfast "The  piece 

evokes  the  picture  of  a  child  beginning  her  piano  exercises  with  some  enthusiasm, 
losing  interest  along  the  way,  but  ending  with  a  flash  of  virtuosic  display.  Jimbos  Lullaby 
is  a  song  to  the  child's  toy  velvet  elephant  (Debussy  insisted  on  the  spelling  "Jimbo" 
rather  than  "Jumbo")  that  quotes  from  a  lullaby,  "Do,  do,  l'enfant  do."  Serenade  for 
the  Doll  is  "sung"  to  the  imagined  accompaniment  of  a  high-pitched  instrument  like  a 
toy  guitar;  its  main  section  suggests  the  effect  of  the  gamelan  music  that  interested 
Debussy,  while  the  middle  section  offers  a  strong  contrast  with  a  pensive  and  nostalgic 
melody. 

The  Snow  is  Dancing  is  a  toccata  for  alternating  hands  with  subtle  rhythms,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  section,  and  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  piano.  The  Little  Shep- 
herd grows  out  of  unaccompanied  melodic  phrases  such  as  might  be  sounded  on  a 
reed  pipe,  both  pensive  and  joyous,  while  the  harmony  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex throughout.  Golliwoggs  Cakewalk  evokes  the  air  of  blackface  minstrels,  which  had 
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spread  from  the  United  States  as  a  form  of  popular  culture.  "Golliwogg"  was  the  name 
of  a  popular  toy,  a  black  doll  whose  limbs  could  be  put  into  the  positions  of  the  "high- 
strutters"  who  danced  the  cakewalk  in  minstrel  shows.  Debussy's  music  employs  the 
syncopation  of  the  cakewalk  (which  is  the  basis  for  much  ragtime  and  later  found  its 
way  into  jazz),  but  he  makes  one  deliciously  satirical  quotation,  a  mark  of  his  anti- 
Wagnerian  sentiment:  the  opening  phrase  of  the  prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde  appears 
with  the  performance  indication  "avec  une  grande  emotion" — only  to  be  mocked  by 
gleeful  chuckles  from  "Golliwogg." 

Debussy  composed  the  Suite  bergamasque  as  early  as  1890  and  revised  it  for  publi- 
cation in  1903;  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  extensive  were  the  revisions,  since  the 
original  version  has  not  survived.  The  term  "bergamasque"  suggests  a  dance  from  the 
northern  Italian  city  of  Bergamo,  where  the  inhabitants  were  reputed  to  be  notori- 
ously rustic  and  clumsy!  There  was  born  the  character  of  Arlecchino  (Harlequin),  the 
buffoon  of  the  old  Italian  comedy.  The  characters  of  the  Italian  commedia  delVarte 
became  well  known  all  over  Europe  and  endured  into  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Debussy  no  doubt  came  across  the  word  in  a  line  of  Verlaine's  poem  Clair  de 
lune: 

. . .  que  vont  charmant  masques  et  bergamasques 
Jouant  du  luth  et  dansant . . . 

[. . .  who  go  playing  charming  masques  and  bergamasques 
on  the  lute,  and  dancing . . .] 

Just  as  this  image  looks  back — with  some  regret  for  a  lost  world — to  the  apparently 
simpler  life  of  earlier  centuries,  so  Debussy's  music  evokes  many  of  the  traditions  of 
old  French  keyboard  music,  particularly  the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  suites  for 
harpsichord  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Three  of  the  four 
movements  bear  titles  that  had  been  employed  by  the  older  composers.  The  Prelude 
retains  its  character  as  an  introductory  movement  with  rich  arabesques.  The  Menuet  is 
hardly  intended  for  actual  dancing,  but  rather  evokes  a  long-lost  spirit  of  the  dance  in 
a  dream  world  of  extraordinary  textural  variety.  Clair  de  lune  ("Moonlight")  is  so  popu- 
lar that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  what  an  extraordinarily  elusive  piece  it  really  is, 
with  wonderful  anticipations  and  delays  of  rhythm  offering  a  world  of  suggestion 
rather  than  solidity.  The  Passepied  is  the  closest  in  style  to  the  music  of  the  older  French 
masters,  though  Debussy  retains  neither  the  relatively  rapid  tempo  nor  the  ternary 
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meter  of  the  old  dance  form. 

According  to  its  title  page,  the  suite  Pour  le  piano  was  written  from  January  to 
April  1901  (in  which  year  it  was  published),  but  the  Sarabande  exists  in  an  early  form 
going  back  as  much  as  seven  years.  The  three  movements  display  much  of  the  techni- 
cal style  of  the  French  classical  composers  to  whom  Debussy  had  already  paid  homage 
in  the  Suite  bergamasque,  but  the  characteristic  elements  of  Debussy's  mature  harmonic 
style — chains  of  dissonances,  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale  as  well  as  other  scale  forms, 
and  ambiguities  of  tonality — are  already  becoming  evident.  The  Prelude  is  an  elabo- 
rate toccata  with  a  new  tightness  of  construction.  In  revising  the  Sarabande  from  its 
early  version  of  1894,  Debussy  suppressed  a  great  deal  of  chromaticism  so  as  to  allow 
the  modal  harmonies  to  make  their  point  clearly.  The  closing  Toccata  offers  a  challenge 
to  the  virtuoso's  fingers  while  building  to  a  wonderful  (and  rare  for  Debussy)  empha- 
tic conclusion. 


*     *     *     * 


From  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's  arrival  in  Vienna  in  1792,  there  were  indications 
that  here  was  someone  to  pay  attention  to — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  aging 
Haydn  was  still  turning  out  remarkable  masterpieces  in  the  realm  of  the  symphony, 
the  string  quartet,  and  the  oratorio  (all  genres  that  Beethoven  himself  avoided  at 
first).  Well  before  1800,  the  year  that  saw  publication  of  his  first  set  of  string  quartets 
and  the  composition  of  his  first  symphony,  the  signs  of  Beethoven's  novel  musical 
conception  were  appearing  with  greater  frequency — and  perhaps  nowhere  so 
strongly  as  in  the  Sonata  No.  8  in  C  minor,  Opus  13  ("Pathetique"),  composed  in 
1798-99.  Not  only  does  the  work  display  a  degree  of  passionate  expression  rarely 
found  at  the  time,  but  it  makes  use  of  daring  and  effective  formal  extensions  of  classi- 
cal convention.  Its  overall  consistency  of  mood  was  a  striking  achievement  at  a  time 
when  a  sonata  consisted  of  more  loosely  related  contrasting  movements.  Beethoven 
himself  approved  the  title  "Sonata  pathetique"  with  its  emphasis  on  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. This  expression  is  conveyed  by  means  of  unusual  formal  elements.  The  powerful 
introduction  to  the  first  movement — with  its  crashing  chords  and  sharply  dotted 
rhythms — is  integrated  into  the  body  of  the  movement  through  two  later  unexpected 
appearances,  and  the  arrival  of  the  secondary  key  area  is  no  longer  a  signal  to  relax 
the  tension  into  a  lyrical  melody  but  rather  contains  its  own  bold  expressive  harmonic 
treatment. 

The  slow  movement  is  in  some  ways  the  locus  classicus  of  the  Beethoven  slow  move- 
ment, with  its  artfully  sustained  tensions  at  even  the  slowest  basic  tempo  through 
harmonic  surprise,  melodic  extension,  and  textural  diversity.  (It  was  evidently  this 
passage  that  was  discussed  by  Edward  Elgar  and  his  music  editor  Jaeger  of  the  pub- 
lisher Novello  when  they  agreed  that  no  composer  wrote  finer  slow  movements  than 
Beethoven;  the  discussion  was  immortalized  in  the  "Nimrod"  movement  of  Elgar 's 
Enigma  Variations,  in  which  his  original  theme  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  echo 
Beethoven's  melody.) 

The  final  rondo  is  less  "serious"  than  the  opening  movement,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
trivial  in  its  expression.  The  minor  mode  continues  to  the  very  end,  and  the  contrast- 
ing episodes  avoid  the  dominant  key  for  mediant  and  submediant —  a  prophetic  oc- 
currence in  view  of  Beethoven's  later  exploitation  of  those  relationships. 

Perhaps  because  it  seems  to  hint  already  at  the  "second  period" — that  portion  of 
Beethoven's  work  that  has  always  been  most  popular  with  audiences — the  Pathetique  is 
far  and  away  the  most  popular  of  the  early  piano  sonatas — indeed  of  almost  any  Bee- 
thoven composition  preceding  the  First  Symphony. 

During  tne  summer  of  1804  Beethoven  spent  two  months  vacationing  in  Dobling, 


Week  6 


following  his  standard  practice  of  passing  time  in  the  country  during  the  summer  to 
enjoy  the  natural  beauties  as  fully  as  possible  while  composing.  This  particular  sum- 
mer, though,  he  did  not  work  much  during  the  first  part  of  his  stay;  indeed,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  on  July  24  to  say,  "Not  on  my  life  would  I  have  believed  that  I  could  be 
so  lazy  as  I  am  here.  If  it  is  followed  by  an  outburst  of  industry,  something  worthwhile 
may  be  accomplished."  Not  long  afterward  he  did  manage  to  accomplish  "something 
worthwhile"  in  the  composition  of  two  of  his  most  famous  piano  sonatas,  the  Waldstein, 
Opus  54,  and  the  "Appassionata,"  Opus  57  (formally,  Sonata  No.  23  in  F  minor).  Ac- 
tually he  was  still  working  on  his  opera  Fidelio  (still  called  Leonore  in  the  composer's 
mind,  though  it  was  in  fact  finally  performed  with  the  title  we  know  today),  and  the 
sketches  and  plans  for  all  the  movements  of  Opus  57  are  to  be  found  sandwiched  into 
the  plans  for  the  opera's  last  act. 

There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  regarding  the  finale  of  the  sonata — one  that  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  image  (propagated  endlessly  in  films)  of  the  way  Beethoven 
worked.  His  friend  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  was  with  him  at  Dobling,  told  of  one  of  their 
long  daily  walks: 

He  had  been  all  the  time  humming  and  sometimes  howling,  always  up  and  down, 
without  singing  any  definite  notes.  In  answer  to  my  question  what  it  was  he  said:  "A 
theme  for  the  last  movement  of  the  sonata  has  occurred  to  me."  When  we  entered 
the  room  he  ran  to  the  pianoforte  without  taking  off  his  hat.  I  took  a  seat  in  the 
corner  and  he  soon  forgot  all  about  me.  Now  he  stormed  for  at  least  an  hour  with 
the  beautiful  finale  of  the  sonata. 

Already  in  August  of  1804  Beethoven  offered  the  sonata  for  publication,  but  it  was 
not  accepted  for  two  years.  In  the  meantime  the  manuscript  underwent  an  adventure 
from  which  it  still  shows  the  signs.  Beethoven  took  the  manuscript  of  the  sonata  with 
him  on  an  autumn  journey  to  Prince  Lichnowsky's  in  Silesia.  His  visit  ended  abruptly 
when  the  French  officers  who  were  the  prince's  guests  begged  Beethoven  to  play  some- 
thing for  them  when  he  was  not  at  all  in  the  mood.  One  of  them  jokingly  threatened 
arrest  if  he  did  not  do  as  they  requested.  Beethoven  took  the  threat  seriously  and 
stormed  out,  walking  by  night  to  the  nearest  city  and  then  taking  the  post  carriage 


CLASSICAL  TENTS 

AND  PARTY  GOODS 

Classical  has  everything  you  need. 
China  •  Silver  •  Glassware  •  Linen  •  Furniture 


(413)  637-1619 

P.O.  Box  278,  Lenox  Dale,  MA 


(518)  794-7367 

Cty.  Rte.  13,  Old  Chatham,  NY 


back  to  Vienna.  On  this  journey  the  weather  turned  as  stormy  as  Beethoven's  spirits. 
The  rain  soaked  into  his  trunk,  which  contained  the  F  minor  sonata.  Upon  arriving  in 
Vienna,  Beethoven  showed  the  still-damp  manuscript  to  Count  Razumovsky's  librar- 
ian Bigot  and  his  wife.  She,  a  fine  pianist,  was  struck  by  the  music,  and  carried  it  over 
to  the  piano  where  she  began  to  play  through  it  in  spite  of  Beethoven's  erasures  and 
corrections  and  the  streaks  of  ink  caused  by  the  rainwater.  Beethoven,  struck  with 
admiration  at  her  ability  to  decipher  the  messy  manuscript,  yielded  to  her  entreaties 
to  give  it  to  her  (which  he  did  once  it  was  returned  from  the  publishers).  To  this  day  it 
bears  the  traces  of  Beethoven's  sodden  retreat  from  Silesia. 

According  to  Gzerny,  Beethoven  considered  Opus  57  his  greatest  sonata.  The 
nickname,  Appassionata,  however,  does  not  come  from  the  composer.  It  was  added  by 
a  publisher  who  made  a  four-hand  arrangement  in  1838,  more  than  a  decade  after 
the  composer's  death. 

The  sonata  opens  in  a  hushed  mood  of  mystery  with  an  F  minor  arpeggio  that  falls, 
then  rises,  and  finally  pauses  after  a  trill.  The  mystery  deepens  with  the  answer  to  this 
gambit,  which  is  in  essence  a  repetition,  but  one  half-step  higher,  in  G-flat.  The  move 
upward  by  a  semitone  (or  its  inversion,  moving  downward)  recurs  frequently  through- 
out the  movement — and  the  entire  sonata.  In  fact,  the  echo  of  the  descending  figure 
five  steps  higher  (D-flat  to  C)  inaugurates  the  explosion  that  really  gets  the  sonata 
underway,  and  it  comes  back  at  many  points — most  crucially  to  bring  the  original 
theme  back  at  the  recapitulation.  The  middle  movement,  a  straightforward  variation 
set  whose  course  is  easy  to  follow  after  the  storms  of  the  opening  Allegro  movement, 
is  itself  in  the  key  of  D-flat.  A  rich,  hymnlike  chordal  progression  in  the  bass  register 
provides  the  material  for  the  variations,  which  grow  progressively  faster  in  motion 
and  more  elaborate  in  decoration  as  they  move  up  to  the  highest  reaches  of  the  instru- 
ment. But  the  end  comes  as  a  shock:  instead  of  closing  with  the  expected  D-flat  chord, 
Beethoven  leaves  the  movement  hanging  with  the  tonic  note  D-flat  in  the  melody,  but 
harmonized  in  an  unexpected  dissonance  that  will  force  it  to  move  down  to  C  as  the 
chord  changes  to  F  minor  for  the  tonic  of  the  last  movement.  Thus  the  melodic  link 
D-flat  to  C  not  only  ties  passages  together  within  a  movement  but  actually  links  the 
middle  movement  to  the  finale.  This  last  Allegro  is  almost  unremittingly  stormy,  with 
a  nearly  nonstop  perpetuo  moto  of  sixteenth-notes  (is  this  what  Ries  heard  as  "howling, 
always  up  and  down,  without  singing  any  definite  notes"?);  its  conclusion  is  a  still 
more  energetic  Presto  with  chords  pounded  out  at  great  speed  before  the  perpetuo 
moto  takes  off  at  a  furious  headlong  pace  to  the  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 


Week  6 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  August  9,  at  7 

JEFFREY  KAHANE,  piano 
ALFRED  GENOVESE,  oboe 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horn 


MOZART 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Sonata  No.  12  in  F,  K.332(300k) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn,  Opus  16 

Grave — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Jeffrey  Kahane  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Mozart's  piano  sonatas  are  far  less  well  known  than  Beethoven's;  few  musicians,  it 
seems,  play  them  much  beyond  their  early  years  of  piano  training.  Unlike  Haydn, 
who  used  the  piano  sonata  as  a  laboratory  to  work  out  some  of  his  most  daring  ideas, 
with  bold  harmonic  progressions,  Mozart  restrained  not  only  his  harmonic  daring, 
but  also  the  displays  of  virtuosity  that  occur  in  the  concertos.  Mozart  was,  of  course, 
capable  of  both  daring  and  virtuosity,  but  in  the  sonatas  he  purposely  reined  in  these 
traits,  producing  works  that  are  elegant  and  truly  classical  in  their  wonderful  sense 
of  balance  and  proportion.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Sonata  No.  12  in  F, 
K.332(300k).  Its  date  of  composition  is  uncertain;  Stanley  Sadie  in  The  New  Grove 
puts  it  between  1781  and  1783,  with  the  suggestion  that  Mozart  wrote  the  piece  either 
in  Munich  (while  he  was  there  for  the  production  of  Idomeneo)  or  Vienna.  More  re- 
cently Patrick  Gale  has  suggested  that  it  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1783,  which 
would  have  made  it  one  of  the  few  pieces  Mozart  composed  during  the  visit  in  which 
he  tried  to  persuade  his  father  that  his  marriage  to  Constanze  had  been  a  wise  choice. 
In  any  event  the  sonata  was  published  in  1784  with  a  significant  change  in  the  slow 
movement.  In  Mozart's  autograph  manuscript,  the  opening  of  the  slow  movement  is 
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AUG  16 


AUG  17 


AUG  18 


LEON  BOTSTEIN  ANDSARAH  ROTHENBERG,  ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS 
PERFORMANCE  TIMES  REFER  TO  PRE-CONCERT  TALKS 


WEEKEND  1  •  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 


MENDELSSOHN  String  Quintet,  Op.  87; 
Konzerstuck,  Op.  U3;  Octet,  Op.  20; 
MENDELSSOHN-HENSEL,  Trio,  Op.  11 


FRI  AT  7:45PM:  MENDELSSOHN 
RECONSIDERED  E.  Wyrick,  Bennion, 
Kiesewetter,  Fukuhara,  Hiraga,  Trampler, 
Lambros,  Ray,  P.  Wyrick,  Spitz,  Kannen, 
Sturm,  Ognibene,  Rothenberg,  Walsh 

SAT  AT  12:00PM:  SYMPOSIUM  Joan  Tower, 
Chair 

AT  3:00PM:  MENDELSSOHN  ON  THE 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  HIS  TIME  Battersby, 
Erdberg,  Liehten 

AT  7:45PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND 
BEETHOVEN:  THE  STRING  QUARTETS 

The  Ridge  String  Quartet 

SIN  AT  12:00PM:  THE  UNFINISHED 
MENDELSSOHN  R.  Larry  Todd 
AT  3:00PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND  THE 
ROMANTICS  Crow,  E.  Wyriek,  Hiraga,  Ray, 
Spitz,  Oppens,  Kiesewetter,  Garcia-Renart 


FANNY  MENDELSSOHN-HENSEL 
Panel  Discussion 

MENDELSSOHN  Songs  without  Words;  Trio  Op.  49; 
MOSCHELES-MENDELSSOHN  Variations 
Brilliantes,  Op.  87b 

MENDELSSOHN  Quartets  Op.  13  &  Op.  80; 
BEETHOVEN  Quartet  Op.  95 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Lecture/Demonstration 

MOSCHELES  Hommage  to  Mme  Malibran,  Op.  94b; 

MENDELSSOHN-LISZT  Transcriptions  of  Songs; 

R.  SCHIMANN  String  Quartet  No.  1,  Op.  41;  CHOPIN 

Barcarolle,  Op.  60;  MENDELSSOHN  Trio,  Op.  66 


WEEKEND  2  •  CHAMBER  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 


AIG  23     FRI  AT  7:45PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  The  Bard  Festival  Orchestra 
Leon  Botstein,  conductor;  Gilbert  Kalish, 
piano 

AIG  24     SAT  AT  12:00PM:  THE  BACH  REVIVAL  IN  THE 
I9TH  CENTURY  Walsh,  Drucker 


AT  3:00PM:  "DASJAHR": 

A  MUSICAL  DIARY  Rothenberg 

AT  7:45PM:  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  The  Bard 
Festival  Orchestra  and  Chorus;  Leon  Botstein, 
conductor;  Claire  Bloom,  narrator;  Lucy 
Shelton,  soprano;  Edward  Payne,  baritone 

AIG  25     SIN  AT  12:00PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND 
GOETHE  Crow,  Walsh,  Drucker,  Amory, 
Garcia-Renart,  Sharp 

AT  3:30PM:  AFFIRMATION  AND 
ASSIMILATION:  MENDELSSOHN'S  RELIGIOUS 
IDENTITY  The  Bard  Festival  Orchestra  and 
Chorus;  Leon  Botstein,  conductor;  Benita 
Valente,  soprano;  Milagro  Vargas,  mezzo- 
soprano;  John  Aler,  tenor;  William  Sharp, 
baritone 

COME  FOR  AN  AFTERNOON;  STAY  FOR  AN  EVENING;  food  and  beverages  are  available.  Bard  College  is 
just  north  of  Rhinebeck,  NY  with  easy  access  from  either  the  NY  State  Thruway  or  the  Taconic  Parkway. 

Tickets  $15  &  $20     To  charge  tickets  call  TICKETMASTER  (212)  307-7171     (914)  454-3388 

(914)  965-2700  •  Remaining  available  tickets  on  sale  at  the  door  one  hour  before  each  concert 

For  complete  brochure  or  information  call  (914)  758-2869.  Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


GADE  Echoes  ofOssian,  Op.  1;  STERNDALE 
BENNETT  The  Naiads,  Op.  15;  SPOHR  Overture  to 
Faust;  WEBER  Konzertstuek  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra;  MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  56 

MENDELSSOHN  Prelude/Fugue,  Op.  35;  BACH- 
SCHUMANN  Violin  Sonata;  BACH-BRAHMS  Presto; 
BACH-MENDELSSOHN  Chaconne  for  Violin  and 
Piano  in  D.  Minor 

MENDELSSOHN-HENSEL  "Das  Jahr"  cycle  for 
piano  solo 

MENDELSSOHN  Overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  Antigone,  Op.  55;  MARSCHNER  Prologue 
and  Overture  to  Hans  Heiling 

VARIOUS  COMPOSERS  Comparative  Song  Settings; 
MENDELSSOHN  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  3 

MENDELSSOHN  "Die  Erste  Walpurgisnaeht" 
Op.  60;  Symphony-Cantata  on  Text  of  the  Bible 
"Lobgesang",  Op.  52 
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repeated  literally  at  the  end;  in  the  published  form,  Mozart  wrote  out  elaborate  em- 
bellishments for  the  repetition.  In  all  three  movements,  Mozart  writes  with  a  sense  of 
formal  balance  and  variety  that  offers  great  satisfaction  to  both  player  and  listeners. 


*     *     *     * 


During  Beethoven's  first  years  in  Vienna  he  wrote  several  chamber  works  involving 
wind  instruments,  not  all  of  which  have  survived  complete.  After  about  1800  his 
chamber  music  output  was  restricted  to  ensembles  of  stringed  instruments,  with  or 
without  piano.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  his  early  chamber  pieces  is  the  Quintet 
in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn,  Opus  16,  in  which  the  choice  of 
instruments,  key,  and  arrangement  of  movements  all  point  to  Beethoven's  inspiration 
in  Mozart's  masterful  quintet  for  the  same  forces  (K.452).  Certain  elements  of 
Mozart's  ground  plan  may  be  discerned,  such  as  the  way  the  slow  introduction  pre- 
sents each  of  the  protagonists  in  little  solo  snatches,  or  the  arpeggiated  horn  call  near 
the  end  of  the  first  movement.  But  with  a  composer  of  Beethoven's  imagination,  the 
influence  of  an  older  composer  always  takes  the  form  of  a  call  to  new  creation,  not 
plagiarism,  and  attempts  to  trace  really  direct  connections  between  the  two  works  are 
otiose. 

The  quintet  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  late  1796  or  early  1797  and  achieved 
its  first  performance  as  one  of  two  Beethoven  works  included  in  a  concert  presented 
by  the  violinist  Schuppanzigh  on  April  6,  1797.  The  piano  part,  no  doubt  written  for 
Beethoven's  own  use,  is  brilliant  and  elaborate,  even  to  including  concerto-like  caden- 
zas, while  the  fact  that  the  clarinet  tends  to  lead  the  woodwinds  virtually  throughout 
has  prompted  the  suggestion  that  Beethoven  may  have  planned  the  work  for  Joseph 
Beer,  the  earliest  important  clarinet  virtuoso,  for  whom  it  is  believed  that  Beethoven 
wrote  his  trio,  Opus  11,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello  the  following  year. 

A  special  performance  of  the  quintet  took  place  some  years  after  its  composition, 
apparently  in  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  on  the  same  evening  that  the  newly  com- 
posed Eroica  Symphony  had  its  first  semi-public  hearing.  One  of  the  distinguished 
musicians  present  was  Friedrich  Ramm,  the  oboe  virtuoso  from  Mannheim  whose 
virtuosity  and  beauty  of  tone  were  legendary  (Mozart  had  written  his  F  major  oboe 
quartet  for  Ramm  more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  not  to  mention  the  important  oboe 
part  in  his  opera  Idomeneo).  After  the  playing  of  the  new,  long,  and  very  difficult  sym- 
phony, a  group  including  Ramm  as  oboist  and  Beethoven  as  pianist  began  to  play  the 
popular  quintet  for  piano  and  winds  (possibly  as  a  balm  to  soothe  everyone's  nerves 
after  the  trying  audition  of  so  advanced  a  symphony?),  and  what  happened  was  re- 
lated by  Beethoven's  friend  Ferdinand  Ries: 

In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.  At  one  of 
these  Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and 
entertained  himself  and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other 
players.  They  were  displeased  and  Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical 
to  see  them,  momentarily  expecting  the  performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their 
instruments  to  their  mouths,  only  to  put  them  down  again.  At  length  Beethoven 
was  satisfied  and  dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company  was  transported 
with  delight. 

Even  without  Beethoven  at  hand  to  improvise,  listeners  have  continued  to  be  trans- 
ported for  nearly  two  centuries. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  9,  at  9 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


KODALY 


Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song, 
Felszdllott  a pdva  ("The  Peacock") 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  15  in  B-flat,  K.450 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro 

JEFFREY  KAHANE 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  120 

Ziemlich  langsam  [Rather  slow]  — Lebhaft  [Lively] 

Romanze.  Ziemlich  langsam 

Scherzo.  Lebhaft;  Trio 

Langsam — Lebhaft — Schneller  [Faster] — Presto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Jeffrey  Kahane  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

&TDK 

AsSeriousAsY)uCkiGet 
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NOTES 

Zoltan  Kodaly 

Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song  (The  Peacock) 


Zoltan  Kodaly  was  born  in  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  on  December  16,  1882,  and  died  in  Budapest 
on  March  6,  1967.  He  composed  the  "Peacock"  Variations  in  1938-39  for  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary;  Willem  Mengelberg  conducted 
the  first  performance  on  November  23,  1939.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performances  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  in  November  1964  and  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  July  16,  1965.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  (second 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  percussion  (triangle,  cymbals,  chimes),  harp,  and  strings. 

Zoltan  Kodaly,  along  with  his  friend  and  compatriot  Bela  Bartok,  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  inaugurating  a  tradition,  a  tradition  of  genuine  native  Hungarian  art.  There 
had,  to  be  sure,  been  earlier  Hungarian  composers,  but  even  during  the  height  of 
nineteenth-century  nationalistic  fervor  (which  had  produced  such  figures  as  Smetana 
and  Dvorak  in  Czechoslovakia,  Grieg  in  Norway,  and  "the  Five"  in  Russia),  Hungary 
produced  no  such  internationally  famous  composers.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  Hun- 
garian-born Franz  Liszt,  but  he  scarcely  knew  the  language  (he  always  wrote  in  and 
preferred  to  speak  either  French  or  German)  and  was  not  especially  familiar  with  the 
culture  of  the  homeland  he  had  left  as  a  small  boy.  The  major  true  "nationalist"  in 
Hungary  was  Ferenc  Erkel,  a  composer  whose  reputation  never  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  country  (though  his  operas  Hunyadi  Ldszlo  and  Bank  Ban  are  still  fre- 
quently performed  there  and  form  the  core  of  the  Hungarian  operatic  repertory).  It 
remained  for  two  twentieth-century  composers,  who  happened  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  real  folk  music  of  the  Hungarian  people — and  not  what  passed  for  it  in  collections 
of  Zigeunerlieder,  "gypsy  songs" — to  succeed  finally  in  infusing  their  compositions 
with  the  native  spirit. 

Kodaly  (his  name,  accented,  like  all  Hungarian  names,  on  the  first  syllable,  is  pro- 
nounced roughly  "KO-die,"  the  last  syllable  forming  a  long  diphthong,  almost  "dah-ee") 
and  Bartok  spent  years  actually  collecting  folk  songs  on  recording  cylinders  and  study- 
ing them  both  for  their  own  musical  values  and  for  their  potential  usefulness  as  a 
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Donovan  Jaguar  Service 

Specialist  in  the  service  and  restoration  of 
Jaguars 


Brian  J.  Donovan 
Proprietor 

Crystal  Street     P.O.  Box  295 

Lenoxdale,  MA  01242 

(413)  637-4425 


♦  ♦♦ 


ur  art 
is  healing. 


Berkshire 
Physicians 


44  Charles  Street 


Surgeons       Pittsfield,MA  01201 
PC  413/499-8501 
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source  for  original  composition.  Circumstances  eventually  separated  Bartok  and 
Kodaly,  and  their  musical  styles  were,  in  any  case,  quite  different,  but  the  two  friends 
each  made  signal  contributions  to  Hungarian  musical  life  as  composers  and  in  related 
fields:  Bartok  as  ethnomusicologist,  Kodaly  as  the  moving  force  behind  a  progressive 
and  influential  school  of  music  education. 

Kodaly  employed  folk  song  and  folk  dance  in  all  levels  of  his  music-making,  from 
the  educational  works  he  wrote  for  school  use  to  his  operas  and  orchestral  music. 
Among  the  most  explicit  examples  is  the  work  he  wrote  in  response  to  a  commission 
from  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  for  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  theme  for  his 
Peacock  Variations,  a  song  entitled  "Felszdllot  a  pdva,"  comes  from  the  most  ancient 
body  of  Hungarian  folk  music,  which  is  of  oriental  origin.  First  stated  in  its  simplest 
form  in  the  lower  strings,  the  melody  quickly  takes  on  contrapuntal  echoes  and  inver- 
sions. The  small  sections  that  make  up  the  individual  variations  can  be  grouped  into 
three  larger  parts.  The  opening,  in  Moderato  tempo,  becomes  gradually  more  lively. 
It  is  followed  by  a  middle  section  of  variations  in  slow  tempi,  the  first  of  which  is  an 
Andante  espressivo  with  sinuous,  quasi-oriental  melodic  lines  passed  off  among  the 
woodwinds.  The  second  variation  of  the  middle  section  is  even  slower  (Adagio)  but 
with  sustained  melody  notes  in  the  strings  building  to  a  powerful  climax,  against 
which  the  other  instruments  (horns,  then  flutes  and  trumpets,  then  horns  again) 
contrast  faster  figures  in  waves  of  parallel  chords  or  octaves.  Then  comes  a  movement 
in  "tempo  of  a  funeral  march"  and  another  orientalizing  passage  with  flute  and  piccolo 
as  solo  over  tremolo  muted  strings.  The  Allegro  giocoso  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  last  large  section  of  the  tripartite  form,  which  culminates  in  an  extensive  finale, 
Vivace. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  15  in  B-flat,  K.450 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  (or  Amade)  in  1777  (but  never  Wolfgang  Amadeus),  was  born 
in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  com- 
pleted his  B-flat  concerto,  K.450,  in  Vienna  on  March  15,  1784.  The  first  performance  probably 
took  place  soon  after,  perhaps  just  nine  days  later,  on  March  24,  with  the  composer  as  the  soloist. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  concerto  to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
March  1940,  with  Webster  Aitkin  as  the  soloist.  Luhas  Foss  conducted  the  first  Tanglewood  per- 
formance on  August  6,  1954,  with  Seymour  Lipkin  as  soloist.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  8,  1966,  with  Malcolm  Frager  as  the  soloist.  In  addition 
to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  a  flute  (in  the  last  movement  only),  two  each  of  oboes,  bas- 
soons, and  horns,  plus  strings. 

This  concerto  comes  second  in  an  extraordinary  string  of  twelve  piano  concertos 
that  Mozart  composed  between  February  1784  and  the  end  of  1786,  four  of  them  in 
rapid  succession  before  May  1784!  In  February  Mozart  had  written  a  concerto  (K.449, 
in  E-flat)  for  his  pupil  Barbara  Ployer  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  played  by  strings 
alone,  simply  omitting  the  wind  parts.  This  made  it  practical  for  home  use,  accom- 
panied by  an  ensemble  as  small  as  a  string  quartet,  but  of  course  it  meant  that  Mozart 
was  unable  to  make  use  of  those  varied  touches  of  woodwind  color  that  are  so  cherish- 
able  in  his  music. 

The  next  three  concertos  (K.450  in  B-flat,  K.451  in  D,  and  K.453  in  G)  were  com- 
pleted on  March  15,  March  22,  and  April  12,  respectively,  and  they  were  clearly  de- 
signed for  the  large  concert  hall  with  a  complete  orchestral  complement.  They  begin 
the  series  of  "symphonic"  concertos  that  runs  through  the  rest  of  Mozart's  output. 
The  composer  referred  to  the  first  two  of  these  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father  in 
May,  remarking  that  they  are  designed  "to  make  the  performer  sweat."  Certainly  the 
virtuosic  element  is  vital  in  the  solo  part,  but  equally  important  is  Mozart's  newfound 
ability  to  reconcile  virtuosity  for  its  own  sake  with  a  rich  variety  of  thematic  material 
arranged  in  a  satisfactory  symphonic  structure. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  concertos  written  in  such  rapid  succession  are  as  brilliant,  fresh, 
finished,  and  original  as  anything  he  ever  wrote.  And  all  are  individual  creations, 
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quite  different  from  one  another.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  Mozart  was  at  the  high 
point  of  his  entire  life  in  terms  of  popularity  as  a  performer.  He  sent  his  father  a  list 
of  concerts  on  which  he  was  to  appear  between  February  26  and  April  23 — a  total  of 
twenty-two  events  in  fifty-six  days!  As  he  remarked  to  Leopold,  "I  do  not  think  I  can 
get  rusty  at  this  rate!"  We  know  that  he  played  a  new  concerto — though  with  so  many 
composed  at  once,  we  can't  tell  which  one — in  a  concert  on  March  17,  where  it  was  a 
great  hit.  "Everywhere  I  go,  I  hear  its  praises." 

The  B-flat  concerto  begins  with  a  surprising  (for  the  time)  emphasis  on  the  wood- 
winds, which  thus  characterize  the  very  first  phrase.  But,  then,  Mozart  showed  time 
and  time  again — and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  these  concertos — an  extraordinarily 
refined  ear  for  the  possibilities  of  the  winds,  alone  or  in  combination.  The  piano  part 
is  a  brilliant  one,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  remains,  on  the  whole,  that  of  ur- 
bane social  music,  expressing  in  notes  rather  than  words  the  art  of  conversation  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  refinements  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Certainly  the  winds  are 
not  content  to  sit  idly  by;  they  insert  their  march  and  fanfare  figures  as  both  punctua- 
tion and  commentary  on  what  has  passed.  The  opening  woodwind  figure,  with  its 
touch  of  chromaticism,  proves  to  be  the  perfect  way  to  lead  back  to  the  recapitulation, 
when  the  strings  offer  hints  of  it  over  a  dominant  pedal;  then  the  solo  piano  takes  it 
up,  finally  yielding  to  the  tonic  and  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  as  at  the  opening. 

The  slow  movement  offers  a  theme  and  variations  of  increasing  elegance,  begin- 
ning with  four  eight-bar  phrases  passed  back  and  forth  between  the  strings  and  the 
soloist.  There  are  two  further  complete  statements  of  the  theme,  each  richly  decorated 
(in  different  ways)  by  the  soloist,  who  thoroughly  dominates  the  conversation,  finally 
extending  the  last  statement  of  the  theme's  closing  phrase  into  a  short  coda. 

The  finale  (which  adds  a  flute  to  the  ensemble  required  for  the  rest  of  the  score)  is 
based  on  a  catchy  6/8  tune  redolent  of  hunting  calls  but  treated  by  Mozart  with  won- 
derful variety  and  imagination — and  almost  constant  demands  on  the  soloist's 
technique  as  the  movement  gallops  cheerfully  to  its  close. 

— S.L. 


Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  120 


Robert  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  in  Endenich,  near 
Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  He  composed  the  D  minor  symphony  in  late  1841,  not  long  after  com- 
pleting his  First  Symphony  (the  D  minor  was  thus  second  in  order  of  composition) ,  but  an  unsuc- 
cessful performance  discouraged  him  from  publishing  it:  not  until  1851  did  he  return  to  the  work, 
revise  it  considerably  in  orchestration  and  a  few  structural  details,  and  publish  it  as  his  Fourth 
Symphony.  The  first  performance  of  this  final  version  took  place  in  Diisseldorfon  December  30, 
1852,  the  composer  conducting.  It  received  its  American  premiere  in  New  York  on  March  30, 
1856,  at  a  so-called  "Sacred  Concert"  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann.  Boston  first  heard  the 
symphony  the  following  year,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  led  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  a  performance 
at  the  Melodeon  on  February  7, 1857.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
of  Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  on  August  13, 1939.  Hans  Vonk  gave  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  of  the  1851  version  on  July  21, 1990.  (Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  led  a  Tanglewood 
performance  of  the  1841  version  on  August  7, 1988.)  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Robert  Schumann,  in  the  first  flush  of  happiness  at  his  im- 
pending marriage  to  Clara  Wieck,  after  many  obstacles  thrown  in  their  path  by  the 
girl's  father,  embarked  on  his  "year  of  song,"  1840,  during  which  he  produced  nearly 
150  songs.  The  same  singlemindedness  appeared  the  following  year  when,  with  the 
enthusiastic  encouragement  of  his  new  bride,  he  set  out  wholeheartedly  on  the  new 
field  of  orchestral  composition.  He  had  already  expressed  his  desire  to  do  so  upon 
discovering  the  manuscript  of  the  Great  C  major  symphony  of  Schubert  and  hearing 
the  rehearsal  for  the  first  performance,  in  1839  (long  after  Schubert's  death);  after 
that  rehearsal  he  wrote  at  once  to  his  fiancee: 

Clara,  today  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  There  was  a  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  by 
Franz  Schubert.  If  only  you  had  been  present!  It  is  indescribable,  the  instruments 
are  men's  and  angel's  voices,  and  everything  is  so  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  an  or- 
chestration defying  Beethoven — and  that  length,  that  heavenly  length!  Like  a 
novel  in  four  volumes,  longer  than  the  Choral  Symphony.  I  was  utterly  happy,  and 
I  would  have  wished  for  nothing  but  that  you  were  my  wife,  and  that  I  should  be 
able  to  write  such  a  symphony  myself. 

Early  in  1841  he  actually  did  write  his  first  symphony,  in  B-flat  (Spring),  which  was 
performed  at  the  end  of  March  and  proved  an  instant  success.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
composed  the  first  movement  of  what  later  grew  into  the  piano  concerto;  a  biological 
sport  that  was  in  essence  a  symphony  sans  slow  movement  (which  he  first  called 
"Suite,"  then  "Symphonette,"  and  later  published  as  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale); 
and  a  second  symphony,  in  D  minor.  This  received  its  first  performance  in  December 
with  disastrous  results.  Schumann  withdrew  the  score  and  held  it,  unperformed  and 
unpublished,  for  ten  years.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote  what  we  now  know  as  his  Second 
and  Third  symphonies.  Thus,  when  he  returned  to  the  D  minor  symphony  in  1851  to 
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undertake  a  complete  revision,  he  called  it  the  Symphony  No.  4. 

Actually,  in  its  first  form,  Schumann  had  hesitated  to  call  the  work  a  symphony  at 
all.  The  close-knit  interlocking  of  thematic  material  from  movement  to  movement, 
and  the  fact  that  the  movements  were  intended  to  be  played  one  after  the  other  with- 
out pause  (it  was  common  and,  indeed,  expected  in  those  days  for  the  audience  to 
applaud  after  each  movement),  made  him  hesitate  to  link  the  work  with  the  mighty 
nine  of  Beethoven,  in  whose  shadow  he  knew  he  was  walking,  so  he  first  called  it  a 
"Symphonic  fantasy,"  possibly  with  the  intention  of  recalling  Schubert's  Wanderer 
Fantasy,  which  likewise  rings  the  changes  on  a  few  musical  ideas  throughout  several 
movements. 

By  the  time  Schumann  decided  to  rework  the  symphony  for  performance,  in  1851, 
he  was  determined  to  express  himself  as  a  German  composer,  so  he  first  of  all  changed 
all  the  tempo  designations  from  their  original  Italian  to  German  equivalents.  At  that 
time  he  was  living  in  Diisseldorf,  where  he  conducted  the  orchestra  that  was  to  give 
the  first  performance  of  the  revised  piece.  Appallingly  ineffective  as  a  conductor,  he 
had  learned  not  to  trust  his  players  with  exposed  solos,  so  in  his  revision  (which  in- 
volved writing  out  the  score  completely  anew),  he  rewrote  the  orchestration  totally,  so 
as  to  avoid  giving  any  woodwind  or  brass  player  an  extended  solo.  So  thoroughly  did 
he  do  this,  in  fact,  that  there  is  only  one  brief  passage  in  the  entire  symphony  in  which 
a  wind  instrument  (the  flute)  plays  without  the  support  of  some  other  instrument. 
The  result,  though  its  performance  finally  established  the  success  of  the  symphony, 
has  generally  been  deplored.  The  thickness  of  the  orchestration  can  give  an  overall 
gray  effect,  especially  in  the  fast  movements,  where  Schumann  seems  to  have  felt 
most  ill  at  ease  (he  changed  the  lyrical  Romanze  least  in  his  process  of  revision);  this 
may  have  been  useful  to  him  when  conducting  an  orchestra  on  whose  players  he 
could  not  rely  to  enter  at  the  right  time,  and  it  is  absolutely  perfect  for  an  orchestra 
that  lacks  instruments  here  and  there,  but  for  modern  professional  orchestras,  it  has 
raised  a  series  of  problems.  Many  conductors  have  simply  tacitly  reorchestrated 
Schumann's  score,  cutting  out  the  instruments  that  they  deem  to  be  superfluous; 
Mahler  did  this  very  sensitively,  though  perhaps  a  bit  anachronistically,  late  in  the 
century.  Some  play  the  final  score  as  written,  but  adjust  the  balances  by  having  the 
"superfluous"  doubling  instruments  play  much  more  softly  than  the  "leading"  instru- 
ment, a  solution  that  has  the  virtue  of  retaining  Schumann's  score.  And  some  conduc- 
tors, beginning  with  Johannes  Brahms,  frankly  prefer  the  earlier  version  of  1841. 
Brahms  had  that  score  published  in  1891  (against  the  desire  of  his  close  friend  Clara 
Schumann,  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  Robert's  revision  was  not  a 
complete  improvement).* 

The  decision  to  get  back  to  the  earlier  score  is  not  entirely  an  unmixed  blessing, 
however  much  one  may  prefer  the  orchestration  of  that  version,  since  in  1851 
Schumann  made  some  structural  improvements  in  the  music  as  well,  which  may  be 
slight,  but  which  are  quite  significant  in  tying  the  work  together.  Most  important  of 
these  is  the  transition  from  the  slow  introduction  to  the  fast  main  section  of  the  first 
movement,  and  a  similar  transition  from  the  third  movement  to  the  fourth. 

And  there  are  those  who  advocate  creating  a  new,  "definitive"  version  of  the  score 
by  using  the  structural  elements  of  the  1851  version  but  with  instrumentation,  as  far 
as  possible,  like  the  1841  version.  Though  many  conductors  have  toyed  with  the  scor- 
ing, none  of  the  versions  has  been  accepted  as  definitive,  and  it  seems  today  that  the 
general  view  is  to  accept  Schumann's  score  as  it  stands,  in  two  different  versions,  and 


*Arthur  Nikisch  in  1892  performed  the  interesting  experiment  of  leading  the  two  different 
versions  of  Schumann's  symphony  on  two  successive  weeks  at  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts. 
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make  such  adjustments  of  balance  as  seem  necessary  in  rehearsal.  In  the  present 
performance,  Charles  Dutoit  is  using  the  final  score  of  1851. 

All  of  this  is  preliminary  to  the  important  fact  that  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  experiments  in  formal  continuity  pro- 
duced in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principal  musical  ideas — three  of  them,  all 
told — recur  throughout  the  entire  work,  creating  a  sense  of  unity  rare  in  a  mid- 
nineteenth-century  symphony.  At  the  same  time,  Schumann's  fresh  and  imaginative 
reworkings  of  these  ideas  never  pall,  though  we  hear  them  many  times  in  the  course 
of  the  four  movements.  The  first  of  these  themes,  the  somber  opening  idea  first  heard 
in  strings  and  bassoons  at  the  very  beginning,  fills  most  of  the  slow  introduction  until 
the  violins  introduce  a  new  figure  that  gradually  speeds  up  and  suddenly  turns  into 
the  main  theme  of  the  fast  section.  This  rhythmic  and  melodic  gesture  dominates  the 
movement,  continuing  into  the  development  section,  where  it  accompanies  a  martial 
fanfare  figure  that  constitutes  the  third  of  the  recurring  ideas.  It  is  followed  by  the 
welcome  relief  of  a  fresh  lyrical  melody  introduced,  unexpectedly,  in  the  development 
section,  when  it  was  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  faster  rhythmic  figure  would  over- 
whelm everything. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  the  oboe  and  cello  singing  a  lyrical  ballad,  but  no 
sooner  is  it  stated  than  the  introductory  theme  of  the  first  movement  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return.  It  soon  develops  into  a  lush,  major-key  passage  enriched  by  a  lavish 
ornamentation  on  the  solo  violin,  after  which  the  oboe  melody  recurs. 

The  stormy  and  energetic  scherzo  is  built  primarily  of  the  opening  theme  (turned 
upside  down)  and  the  martial  figure  from  the  first  movement,  alternating  with  a 
section  of  languishing  and  drooping  melodies  that  brings  back  the  violin  solo  of  the 
Romanze,  now  sung  by  the  entire  violin  section.  The  movement  is  about  to  end,  it 
seems,  when  string  tremolos  and  a  version  of  the  first  movement's  main  theme  lead 
directly,  without  break,  into  the  finale,  whose  rhythmic  theme  is  compounded  of  yet 
another  version  of  the  martial  figure  and  the  first-movement  theme.  The  richness  of 
this  finale  and  the  power  of  its  conclusion  make  it  one  of  the  most  fully  satisfying 
climaxes  of  any  large-scale  Schumann  work.  Thus,  despite  the  years  of  concern  and 
work  it  gave  him,  and  despite  the  problems  it  presents  us  in  choosing  which  version 
or  conflation  of  the  score  to  perform  or  hear,  the  Schumann  Fourth  remains  one  of 
the  great  touchstones  of  Romantic  sensibility. 

— S.L. 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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Ivan  Moravec 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  century's  great  pianists,  Ivan  Moravec  made 
his  American  debut  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
1964  at  the  invitation  of  George  Szell;  he  has  since  performed  with 
numerous  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  among  them 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  or- 
chestras of  Toronto  and  Calgary.  One  of  the  world's  most  acclaimed 
t^^^  recitalists,  he  has  appeared  in  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Ken- 
'jfjfk  I  nedy  Center,  and  on  major  recital  series  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 

I  cisco,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  He  is  welcomed  regularly  as  recitalist 
I  and  concerto  soloist  in  major  music  capitals  throughout  the  world, 
including  London,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Munich,  Rome,  Milan, 
Moscow,  and  Leningrad.  His  international  festival  appearances  include  Tanglewood,  Ravinia, 
and  Meadow  Brook  in  this  country,  and  the  Salzburg,  Edinburgh,  Aldeburgh,  Prague,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  festivals  in  Europe.  Mr.  Moravec's  recordings,  which  have  appeared  in 
"Record  of  the  Year"  listings  in  High  Fidelity,  Stereo  Review,  the  New  York  Times,  Time,  and  News- 
week, are  on  the  Nonesuch,  Supraphon,  Connoisseur  Society,  Pro  Arte,  Quintessence,  Vox,  and 
the  Moss  Music  labels.  He  recently  recorded  both  Brahms  concertos  with  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic for  Supraphon  and  the  complete  Chopin  scherzos  for  the  Dorian  label.  His  legendary 
recording  of  the  complete  Chopin  nocturnes  was  reissued  by  Nonesuch  in  March.  Mr.  Moravec 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  last  Friday,  performing  Mozart's  D  minor 
piano  concerto,  K.466. 


Jeffrey  Kahane 

Pianist  Jeffrey  Kahane  is  a  popular  guest  with  orchestras  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Kahane  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1983,  in  a 
special  concert  tribute  to  Arthur  Rubinstein.  Recital  appearances  have 
since  taken  him  throughout  North  America.  As  a  collaborator,  he 
performs  extensively  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  violinist  Joseph  Swensen,  and 
with  such  quartets  as  the  Tokyo  and  Ridge.  Festival  appearances  have 
included  Caramoor,  Ravinia,  Mostly  Mozart,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  and 
London's  Proms.  In  addition  to  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood, Mr.  Kahane's  current  schedule  includes  appearances  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, and  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  recitals  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  two  "Live 
From  Lincoln  Center"  broadcasts.  In  Europe  he  collaborates  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  and  with  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  at  the  Proms.  Mr.  Kahane  has  also  begun 
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a  career  as  a  conductor,  with  highly  praised  performances  at  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival.  In  1991 
he  will  conduct  Boston's  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Gardner  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
the  New  World  Symphony.  Beginning  in  1992  he  will  be  associate  conductor  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Mozart  Festival.  Mr.  Kahane's  recordings  include  the  complete  Schubert  works  for 
violin  and  piano  with  Joseph  Swensen  on  RCA,  and  Bach's  Sinfonias  and  Partita  No.  4  for 
Nonesuch.  Last  summer  he  recorded  Leonard  Bernstein's  Age  of  Anxiety  with  Andrew  Litton 
and  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  for  Virgin  Records.  A  medalist  at  the  1981  Van  Cliburn 
Competition  and  winner  of  first  prize  at  the  1983  Rubinstein  Competition,  Mr.  Kahane  has 
also  won  the  1983  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  and  the  first  Andrew  Wolf  Chamber  Music  Award 
in  1987.  A  graduate  of  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Kahane  was  appointed 
professor  of  piano  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  the  summer  of  1988. 


Alfred  Genovese 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Alfred  Genovese  began  studying  oboe  in 
high  school  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  attend  the  city's  presti- 
gious Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  there  he  studied 
with  world-renowned  oboist  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Mr.  Genovese  comes 
from  a  musical  family:  his  father  was  a  professional  musician,  and  two 
of  his  brothers  also  attended  the  Curtis  Institute,  going  on  to  hold 
positions  in  major  American  orchestras.  Following  his  graduation,  Mr. 
Genovese  was  principal  oboist  with  the  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  sym- 
phonies, the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1977 
and  was  appointed  principal  oboe  by  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1990,  after  serving  for 
three  seasons  as  acting  principal.  Mr.  Genovese  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  since  1987.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
performed  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont  for  eight  seasons.  He  also  participated  in 
the  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


Harold  Wright 

Harold  Wright  has  been  principal  clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  the  1970-71  season.  Born  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  he 
began  clarinet  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  later  studied  with  Ralph 
McLane  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Houston  and  Dallas  symphonies  and  principal  clarinet  of  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals 
Festival  participant  for  seven  years,  he  played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival 
for  seventeen  years,  he  has  toured  with  the  National  Symphony  and 
the  Marlboro  Festival  players,  and  he  has  performed  with  all  of  this 
country's  leading  string  quartets.  His  many  recordings  include  the 
Brahms  sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock 
with  Benita  Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Wright  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


Roland  Small 


Bassoonist  Roland  Small  grew  up  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  began  his  musical 
training  when  he  was  nine,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; he  also  studied  privately  with  Leo  Reines,  Roy  Houser,  Ralph 
Lorr,  and  Sol  Schoenbach.  After  holding  positions  with  the  Dallas 
Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Symphony,  and  the  Yomiuri  Orchestra  of  Tokyo,  he  began  an  eight- 
year  tenure  with  the  Vancouver  Symphony  in  1967,  then  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1975.  ATanglewood  Music  Center 
student  in  1952,  Mr.  Small  participated  at  the  summer  festivals  in 
Marlboro,  Vermont,  under  Rudolf  Serkin's  direction,  from  1956  to  1962. 
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Jonathan  Menkis 

Originally  from  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  now  living  in  Brookline, 
Jonathan  Menkis  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Ithaca  College  in 
1981,  then  joined  the  Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  associate 
principal  horn.  He  became  assistant  principal  horn  with  the  New 
Orleans  Philharmonic  the  following  season  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  horn  section  in  1984.  Mr.  Menkis  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Colorado 
Music  Festival  Orchestra,  and  the  American  Wind  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Boston  Conservatory.  Mr.  Menkis  is  an  occasional  soloist  in  the 
Boston  area  and  performs  chamber  music  frequently. 


Charles  Dutoit 

Charles  Dutoit,  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  symphonique  de 
Montreal,  was  born  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  received  formal 
training  in  violin,  viola,  piano,  percussion,  composition,  and  conduct- 
ing at  the  Lausanne  and  Geneva  conservatories.  In  1959  he  studied 
with  Charles  Munch  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Former  music 
director  of  the  Bern  Symphony,  the  Goteborg  Symphony,  and  the 
National  Symphony  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  conducted  more  than 
150  orchestras  throughout  the  world.  In  February  1977  he  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  Orchestre  symphonique  de  Montreal  for  the 
first  time;  six  months  later  he  was  appointed  its  music  director,  leading 
to  a  musical  partnership  today  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  most  successful:  they  have 
undertaken  a  series  of  North  American  and  international  tours,  and,  under  an  exclusive  long- 
term  contract  with  Decca/London  since  1980,  they  have  produced  more  than  forty  recordings, 
winning  twenty  international  awards.  Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous  other  recordings  have  appeared 
on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  CBS,  and  Erato.  Besides  his  busy  schedule  in  Montreal, 
he  regularly  conducts  the  major  European  and  American  orchestras;  he  has  appeared  annually 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in  February  1981.  As  an  opera 
conductor,  he  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  in  1983  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
1987.  Mr.  Dutoit  was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  from  1983  to  1986 
and  is  a  frequent  guest  conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  The  recipient  of  numerous 
honors,  he  is  in  his  second  summer  as  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra's  summer  concert  series  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  and  at  the  Saratoga 
Performing  Arts  Center.  In  September  1990  he  was  named  music  director  of  the  Orchestre 
national  de  France.  His  contract  with  the  Orchestre  symphonique  de  Montreal  has  been  ex- 
tended until  the  end  of  the  1992-93  season. 
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A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 
FROM  SONY  CLASSICAL 


On  Sony  Classical  Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes. 
Advancing  the  State  of  the  Arts* 

Pg[ ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  ©  1991  Sony  Classical  GmbH 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 
FROM  SONY  CLASSICAL 


On  Sony  Classical  Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes. 
Advancing  the  State  of  the  Arts. 

LS  ,  "Sony  Classical*"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  ©  1991  Sony  Classical  GmbH 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  8 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


HINDEMITH 


Symphonic  Metamorphoses  on  Themes  of 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Allegro 

Turandot:  Scherzo 
Andantino 
March 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  26  in  D,  K.537,  Coronation 
Allegro 
[Larghetto] 
[Allegretto] 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphonic  Dances,  Opus  45 
Non  allegro 

Andante  con  moto  (Tempo  di  valse) 
Lento  assai — Allegro  vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Yefim  Bronfman  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 
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NOTES 

Paul  Hindemith 

Symphonic  Metamorphoses  on  Themes  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Paul  Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  November  16,  1895,  and 
died  in  Frankfurt  on  December  28,  1963.  He  composed  his  Sinfonische  Metamorphosen  nach 
Themen  von  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1943.  Arthur  Rodzinski 
led  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  in  the  first  performance  on  January  20,  1944. 
George  Szell  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  in  January  1945. 
Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1953,  and  Eugenjochum  the 
most  recent  B SO  performance  here  in  1974,  though  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  a  performance  by  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  at  a  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert  in  1978.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  percussion 
(bass  drum,  small  drum,  snare  drum,  tom-tom,  tambourine,  triangle,  small  gong,  cymbals,  small 
cymbals,  chimes,  and  glockenspiel),  and  strings. 

During  his  all-too-brief  forty  years,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (1786-1826)  almost 
single-handedly  created  German  romantic  opera  with  Der  Freischutz,  Euryanthe,  and 
Oberon  (which  the  Boston  Symphony  performed  in  a  rare  staged  production  at  Tangle- 
wood in  1986  in  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth).  His 
works  contained  characters  who  stood  for  honor  and  nobility,  love  and  sacrifice,  thus 
representing  the  highest  ideals  of  a  humane  German  culture.  In  1943,  at  a  time  when 
German  culture  seemed  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  barbarism,  Hindemith — then 
teaching  at  Yale — paid  homage  to  his  great  predecessor  among  German  composers 
by  turning  some  little  four-hand  piano  pieces  by  his  great  German  predecessor  into  a 
brilliantly  elaborated,  playful  symphonic  score. 

Hindemith's  entire  career  epitomized  the  need  for  composers  to  have  sound 
technique;  his  own  was  consummate.  He  was  an  active  performer,  a  distinguished 
violist,  who  wanted  to  write  music  that  would  "sound"  in  performance,  yet  that  grew 
out  of  a  carefully  balanced  interrelationship  between  melody,  harmony,  and  counter- 
point. After  sowing  his  artistic  wild  oats  in  a  series  of  youthful  works  that  pleased 
advanced  musicians  but  outraged  conservative  ones  (including  the  Nazis,  who  banned 
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Life  as  it  was  meant  to  be 
lived.   Transformed   from   a 

'  turn-of-the    century    cotton 

mill  and  nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  the  Berkshire  Mill  offers  historic  charm  and 

dramatic  vistas  in  rental  apartments  of  various  sizes,  some  with  two  levels. 

Each  apartment  features  natural  post-and-beam  ceilings, 

rustic  brick  walls  and  oversized  windows.  One  Berkshire  Square 

Stop  by  today  or  call  (413)  743-3750  for  details. 
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his  music),  Hindemith  settled  into  a  maturity  lasting  some  three  decades  that  offered 
a  remarkable  consistency  in  its  neo-classical  approach,  its  careful  dissonance  treat- 
ment (following  principles  that  Hindemith  formulated  for  himself  from  the  overtone 
series),  and  an  increasing  sensitivity  to  orchestral  color. 

For  the  Symphonic  Metamorphoses,  Hindemith  chose  themes  mostly  from  Weber's 
four-hand  piano  music,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  movement,  which  drew 
upon  material  written  as  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  Turandot.  Hindemith  did  not 
consider  any  of  this  material  to  represent  the  very  best  work  or  most  typical  elements 
of  Weber's  style,  so  he  used  it  quite  freely  and  made  whatever  alterations  he  deemed 
appropriate  for  his  own  musical  purposes. 

The  opening  Allegro  offers  a  vigorous  and  concise  working  out  of  two  different 
Weberian  themes.  The  scherzo  offers  a  touch  of  chinoiserie  (of  course,  Schiller's  play, 
drawn  from  Gozzi's  fairy  tale,  was  set  in  China)  with  the  principal  material  in  the  flute 
and  a  slightly  exotic — certainly  for  Hindemith — percussion  ensemble.  The  Andan- 
tino  in  6/8  becomes  more  and  more  florid  as  it  progresses,  with  an  extended  passage 
for  the  flute  comprising  most  of  its  latter  part.  The  March,  the  score's  finale,  stays  very 
close  to  the  Weber  original  at  the  beginning,  but  then  Hindemith  extends  and  builds 
it  to  a  powerful  climax. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  26  in  D,  K.537,  Coronation 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amade  o 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  his  D  major  piano  concerto  on 
February  24, 1788.  Mozart  played  what  may  have  been  the  first  performance  of  the  work  at  the 
court  in  Dresden  on  April  14, 1789,  but  it  was  his  performance  of  the  work  in  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  during  the  coronation  festivities  of  Emperor  Leopold  II,  on  October  9,  1790,  that  gave  the 
concerto  its  familiar  nickname.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  Boston  on  February 
17,  1870,  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Zerrahn  and  with  soloist  Hermann  Daum.  Following  a  single  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performance  in  Cambridge  in  November  1898,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  and  pianist 
George  Proctor,  the  concerto  was  not  performed  by  the  BSO  again  for  nearly  half  a  century.  This 
is  the  orchestra  s  first  performance  of  the  concerto  at  Tanglewood.  The  orchestra  includes  flute ,  two 
oboes,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Coronation  Concerto  has  suffered  in  recent  years  because  its  nickname  leads  us 
to  expect  something  grand  and  powerful.  But  Mozart  surely  never  heard  that  title, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  have  any  coronation  in  mind  when  he  was  composing  the 
piece.  Only  the  accident  that  he  gave  a  performance  (not  the  premiere)  in  the  city 
where  the  coronation  of  the  new  Holy  Roman  Emperor  was  being  celebrated,  nearly 
three  years  after  Mozart  had  finished  the  concerto,  offers  dubious  justification  for  the 
nickname. 

After  composing  a  string  of  astonishingly  rich  and  diverse  piano  concertos  at  an 
extraordinary  pace  in  the  mid- 1780s,  Mozart  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  genre, 
whether  owing  to  lack  of  performance  opportunities  or  the  turning  of  his  artistic 
impulse  in  a  different  direction.  Between  1782  and  1786  he  composed  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  piano  concertos,  but  in  his  last  three  years  he  completed  only  two  more. 
And  though  concertos  had  been  his  stock-in-trade  as  composer-performer,  this  one 
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seems  to  have  been  rather  unlucky  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  Mozart  must  have 
intended  to  play  it  himself,  since  he  only  sketched  the  solo  part.  As  the  composer- 
performer,  of  course,  he  knew  very  well  how  it  was  to  go,  and  it  was  to  his  advantage 
not  to  write  it  out  in  full,  since  that  would  prevent  unscrupulous  copyists  from  sur- 
reptitiously selling  it  without  the  composer's  permission — and  without  his  receiving 
the  income  a  sale  might  produce!  But  if  a  performance  was  in  view  in  February  1788, 
when  he  finished  the  concerto,  it  must  have  fallen  through. 

A  year  later,  Mozart  agreed  to  travel  to  Berlin  with  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky;  en 
route  they  visited  the  court  at  Dresden,  where  Mozart  was  unexpectedly  asked  to 
perform  for  the  Elector.  This  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  for,  as  he  reported  to  Constanze, 
"it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  get  a  hearing,  and  you  know  that  I  never  thought  of 
performing  at  court  here."  On  April  13,  1789,  he  put  together  a  small  concert  that 
included  his  Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  string  trio,  K.563,  which  "was  played  quite 
decently,"  and  some  soprano  arias  from  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni.  "The  next  day  I 
played  at  court  my  new  concerto  in  D,  and  on  the  following  morning,  Wednesday, 
April  15th,  I  received  a  very  handsome  snuff-box."  (A  very  handsome  purse  might 
have  been  more  welcome!)  It  is  clear  that  less  than  forty-eight  hours  passed  between 
the  first  intimation  of  this  performance  and  the  actual  concert,  so  there  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  rehearsal  than  a  sight-reading. 

Mozart  was  bitterly  disappointed  when,  upon  the  death  of  Emperor  Joseph  II,  he 
sought  some  small  court  appointment  from  the  new  emperor,  Leopold  II,  but  failed 
to  receive  any  recognition  whatever.  The  court  musicians,  including  Salieri,  were 
required  to  provide  music  for  the  coronation  festivities,  which  would  take  place  in 
Frankfurt-am-Main  during  the  month  of  October  1790.  Mozart  was  badly  in  need  of 
money,  and  he  felt  that  the  festive  mood  of  Frankfurt  would  be  conducive  to  success- 
ful concert-giving.  Persuading  his  brother-in-law,  Franz  Hofer,  a  violinist,  to  travel 
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with  him  and  share  the  profits  that  he  hoped  to  make,  and  pawning  his  silver  plate  to 
hire  a  coach,  he  set  off  for  Germany.  After  a  journey  of  six  days,  he  arrived  in 
Frankfurt  on  September  28  and  immediately  wrote  to  Constanze,  delighted  at  having 
been  able  to  find  a  room  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  packed  as  it  was  with  visitors  for 
the  coronation.  "I  am  firmly  resolved  to  make  as  much  money  as  I  can  here  and  then 
return  to  you  with  great  joy."  During  the  days  that  followed,  he  spent  some  time  com- 
posing an  Adagio  for  a  mechanical  clock,  not  because  he  was  interested  in  the  commis- 
sion ("the  works  consist  solely  of  little  pipes,  which  sound  too  high-pitched  and  too 
childish  for  my  taste"),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fee.  He  was  finding  himself  famous  and 
admired  in  Frankfurt,  but  that  didn't  help:  "the  Frankfurt  people  are  even  more 
stingy  than  the  Viennese."  To  make  matters  worse,  his  concert  was  "a  splendid  success 
from  the  point  of  view  of  honor  and  glory,  but  a  failure  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately  some  Prince  was  giving  a  big  dejeuner  and  the  Hessian  troops 
were  holding  a  grand  manoeuvre.''''  Depressed  with  the  financial  outcome  of  his  jour- 
ney, Mozart  was  eager  to  return  home.  He  never  heard  or  played  the  D  major  con- 
certo again. 

But  unlike  so  many  of  his  works,  the  Coronation  Concerto  did  not  fall  into  oblivion 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  During  a  time  when  Mozart's  music  was  so  little  ap- 
preciated, it  was  one  of  his  most  popular  and  frequently  performed  works.  Yet  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  problematic  of  Mozart's  compositions,  both  for  its  style  and  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  musical  text.  The  published  score,  which  appeared  after  the  com- 
poser's death,  has  a  piano  part  filled  in  by  someone  other  than  Mozart — possibly  the 
publisher  Andre  (the  autograph  manuscript  with  his  very  sketchy  solo  part  is  now  in 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York). 

What  seems  most  unusual  in  the  style  of  the  concerto  is  what  has  struck  some  obser- 
vers as  the  empty  flashiness  of  the  solo  part.  It  is  certainly  more  brilliant,  and  more 
difficult  technically,  than  many  other  Mozart  concertos.  Yet  the  orchestral  part  shows 
little  of  the  intricate  facture  of  the  last  concerto  Mozart  had  written,  the  one  in  C  ma- 
jor, K.503.  Charles  Rosen,  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style,  makes  some  especially 
perceptive  comments  about  this  maligned  concerto.  Rosen  points  out  that  K.537  is 
the  most  "progressive"  of  all  Mozart's  piano  concertos  if  seen  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  early  romantic  era,  the  most  similar  in  style  to  the  concertos  of  Johann 
Nepomuk  Hummel  or  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  or  even  early  Beethoven.  "One  might 
say  that  this  is  the  concerto  that  Hummel  would  have  written  if  he  had  had  not  only  a 
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remarkable  talent  but  genius." 

The  thematic  tightness  that  so  delights  analysts  studying  K.503  is  generally  lacking 
here.  Instead,  Mozart  opens  up  the  form  with  transitional  passages  lacking  any  thema- 
tic function,  serving  to  mark  time  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  theme,  thus  making  the 
new  theme  more  of  an  event.  Where  the  classic  concerto  was  a  carefully  balanced 
harmonic  structure  shaped  by  the  careful  deployment  of  thematic  material,  the 
romantic  concerto  aims  above  all  to  project  the  themes.  One  might  even  suggest  that 
K.537  takes  a  step  in  the  direction  ultimately  of  the  Rachmaninoff  piano  concertos  or 
other  late  romantic  epigones.  The  loosening  of  the  form  is  compensated  by  the  in- 
creasing brilliancy  of  the  solo  part,  a  kind  of  writing  aimed  evidently  at  a  broader, 
more  general  audience  than  the  connoisseurs  who  appreciated  the  more  intricately 
worked  earlier  concertos. 

The  first-movement  ritornello  presents  all  of  the  material  to  be  heard  in  the  move- 
ment except  for  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  theme,  reserved  for  the  soloist,  who 
offers  some  momentary  surprises  in  chromatic  touches  aiming  at  the  minor  mode. 
These  will  have  consequences  in  some  proto-romantic  harmonic  shifts  later  in  the 
piece,  particularly  in  the  eventful  development.  The  delicate  and  graceful  middle 
movement  is  shaped  in  a  straightforward  ABA  form.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  balancing 
tunefulness  with  ever-increasing  virtuosity. 

— S.L. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Symphonic  Dances,  Opus  45 

Sergei  Vasilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  in  Semyonovo,  Russia,  on  April  1,  1873,  and  died  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28, 1943.  He  composed  his  Symphonic  Dances  at  Or- 
chard Point,  Long  Island,  during  the  summer  of  1940  and  completed  the  orchestration  between 
August  10  and  October  29,  1940,  during  his  fall  concert  tour.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  conductor  Eugene  Ormandy,  who  gave  the  first  performance  on 
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January  3,  1941.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  this  music  under  Seiji  Ozawas 
direction  in  October  1974,  including  performances  at  Carnegie  Hall.  This  is  the  first  performance 
at  Tanglewood.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  piano,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  bells,  glockenspiel,  and  strings.  The  saxophonist  at  this 
performance  is  Kenneth  Radnofsky. 

Most  of  Rachmaninoff's  activity  in  his  last  years  was  devoted  to  concertizing  as  a 
pianist  and  committing  his  works  to  records.  After  completing  the  Third  Symphony 
in  1936  he  did  little  original  composition,  though  he  spent  some  time  revising  a  move- 
ment of  his  older  choral  work  The  Bells  and  reworking  parts  of  the  Third  Symphony. 
Only  in  1940  did  he  compose  a  new  work,  one  that  proved  to  be  his  last.  Oddly 
enough,  though  he  had  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  this  country  from  as  early  as 
1918,  the  Symphonic  Dances  was  the  first  score  actually  composed  here.  Previously  he 
had  retreated  during  summer  breaks  from  his  exhausting  concert  tours  to  a  villa  near 
Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and  he  had  composed  his  Corelli  Variations  (for  piano  solo),  the 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  ofPaganini,  and  the  Third  Symphony  in  that  idyllic  locale.  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939  had  caused  Rachmaninoff  to  leave  Europe  for  the  last  time 
and  to  settle  first  on  Long  Island  and  later  in  the  still-salubrious  air  of  Beverly  Hills. 

As  with  so  many  of  his  compositions,  the  Symphonic  Dances  caused  him  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety,  but  he  finished  the  main  work  of  composition  rather  quickly.  When,  on 
August  21,  1940,  he  first  announced  completion  of  the  score  to  its  dedicatee  Eugene 
Ormandy,  it  bore  the  title  "Fantastic  Dances."  Rachmaninoff  added  that  the  beginning 
of  his  concert  tour  would  probably  delay  completion  of  the  orchestration.  Still,  he 
managed  to  complete  the  score  in  time  for  a  Philadelphia  performance  that  season. 
By  then  he  had  changed  the  name  to  Symphonic  Dances,  which  is  fully  appropriate 
given  the  scope  and  richness  of  the  score.  Rachmaninoff's  original  intention  had  been 
to  give  the  three  movements  the  titles  "Midday,"  "Twilight,"  and  "Midnight"  (possibly 
intended  as  an  analogy  with  youth,  maturity,  and  death),  but  these  did  not  survive  the 
process  of  orchestration,  and  he  eventually  settled  on  the  tempo  designations  alone. 

Even  before  giving  Ormandy  a  look  at  the  score,  Rachmaninoff  played  part  of  it  for 
the  choreographer  Leonid  Fokine,  in  the  expectation  that  Fokine  might  use  the  work 
for  a  ballet,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  ofPaganini.  Fokine 
wrote  Rachmaninoff  of  his  reactions  on  September  23,  the  day  after  his  preview,  on 
the  basis  of  this  partial  hearing  of  the  music  on  the  piano: 

Though  I'm  a  poor  musician  and  I  don't  grasp  everything  immediately,  the  music 
has  caught  me  up  and  I  feel  that  I  have  mastered  all  that  you  played  and  that  I  can 
guess  the  whole.  Perhaps  fragments,  with  a  few  words,  sneak  into  the  head  better 
than  a  harmonious  and  unbroken  performance.  Before  the  hearing  I  was  a  little 
scared  of  the  Russian  element  that  you  had  mentioned,  but  yesterday  I  fell  in  love 
with  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  appropriate  and  beautiful. 

The  intended  collaboration  came  to  nothing,  however.  Fokine  died  the  following 
August  without  creating  the  ballet.  And  Rachmaninoff's  reaction  was  bitter  in  expres- 
sing the  loss  of  the  giants  of  his  generation  in  Russian  culture:  "Chaliapin,  Stanis- 
lavsky, Fokine — this  was  an  epoch  in  art.  Now  all  are  gone!  And  there's  no  one  to  take 
their  place.  Only  trained  walruses  are  left,  as  Chaliapin  used  to  say." 

Rachmaninoff  decided  to  write  in  the  first  movement  an  extended  part  for 
saxophone,  an  instrument  for  which  he  had  never  written  before.  Concerned  to 
choose  the  proper  member  of  that  family  of  instruments,  he  consulted  his  friend 
Robert  Russell  Bennett,  best  known  as  Broadway's  leading  orchestrator  for  four  de- 
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PERFORMANCE  TIMES  REFER  TO  PRE-CONCERT  TALKS 


WEEKEND  1  •  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 


FRI  AT  7:45PM:  MENDELSSOHN 
RECONSIDERED  E.  Wyrick,  Bennion, 
Kiesewetter,  Kukuhara,  Hiraga,  Trampler, 
Lambros,  Ray,  P.  Wyrick,  Spitz,  Kannen, 
Sturm,  Ognibene,  Rothenberg,  Walsh 

SAT  AT  12:00PM:  SYMPOSIUM  Joan  Tower, 
Chair 

AT  3:00PM:  MENDELSSOHN  ON  THE 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  HIS  TIME  Battersby, 
Erdberg,  Lichten 

AT  7:45PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND 
BEETHOVEN:  THE  STRING  QUARTETS 

The  Ridge  String  Quartet 

SIN  AT  12:00PM:  THE  UNFINISHED 
MENDELSSOHN  R.  Larry  Todd 

AT  3:00PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND  THE 
ROMANTICS  Crow,  E.  Wyrick,  Hiraga,  Ray, 
Spitz,  Oppens,  Kiesewetter,  Garcia-Renart 


MENDELSSOHN  String  Quintet,  Op.  87; 
Konzerstuck,  Op.  U3;  Octet,  Op.  20; 
MENDELSSOHN-HENSEL,  Trio,  Op.  U 


FANNY  MENDELSSOHN-HENSEL 
Panel  Discussion 

MENDELSSOHN  Songs  without  Words;  Trio  Op.  49; 
MOSCHELES-MENDELSSOHN  Variations 
Brilliantes,  Op.  87b 

MENDELSSOHN  Quartets  Op.  13  &  Op.  80; 
BEETHOVEN  Quartet  Op.  95 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Lecture/Demonstration 

MOSCHELES  Hommage  to  Mme  Malibran,  Op.  94b; 

MENDELSSOHN-LISZT  Transcriptions  of  Songs; 

R.  SCHIMANN  String  Quartet  No.  1,  Op.  41;  CHOPIN 

Barcarolle,  Op.  60;  MENDELSSOHN  Trio,  Op.  66 


WEEKEND  2  •  CHAMBER  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 


FRI  AT  7:45PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  The  Bard  Festival  Orchestra 
Leon  Botstein,  conductor;  Gilbert  Kalish, 
piano 

SAT  AT  12:00PM:  THE  BACH  REVIVAL  IN  THE 
19TH  CENTURY  Walsh,  Drucker 


CADE  Echoes  of  Ossian,  Op.  1;  STERNDALE 
BENNETT  The  Naiads,  Op.  15;  SPOHR  Overture  to 
Faust;  WEBER  Konzertstuck  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra;  MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  56 

MENDELSSOHN  Prelude/Fugue,  Op.  35;  BACH- 
SCHIMANN  Violin  Sonata;  BACH-BRAHMS  Presto; 
BACH-MENDELSSOHN  Chaconne  for  Violin  and 
Piano  in  D.  Minor 


AT 3:00PM:  "DASJAHR": 
A  MUSICAL  DIARY  Rothenberg 
AT  7:45PM:  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  The  Bard 
Festival  Orchestra  and  Chorus;  Leon  Botstein, 
conductor;  Claire  Bloom,  narrator;  Lucy 
Shelton,  soprano;  Edward  Payne,  baritone 
AIG  25     SIN  AT  12:00PM:  MENDELSSOHN  AND 
GOETHE  Crow,  Walsh,  Drucker,  Amory, 
Garcia-Renart,  Sharp 

AT  3:30PM:  AFFIRMATION  AND 
ASSIMILATION:  MENDELSSOHN'S  RELIGIOUS 
IDENTITY  The  Bard  Festival  Orchestra  and 
Chorus;  Leon  Botstein,  conductor;  Benita 
Valente,  soprano;  Milagro  Vargas,  mezzo- 
soprano;  John  Aler,  tenor;  William  Sharp, 
baritone 

COME  FOR  AN  AFTERNOON;  STAY  FOR  AN  EVENING;  food  and  beverages  are  available.  Bard  College  is 
just  north  of  Rhinebeck,  NY  with  easy  access  from  either  the  NY  State  Thruway  or  the  Taconic  Parkway. 

Tickets  $15  &  $20     To  charge  tickets  call  TICKETMASTER  (212)  307-7171     (914)  454-3388 

(914)  965-2700  •  Remaining  available  tickets  on  sale  at  the  door  one  hour  before  each  concert 

For  complete  brochure  or  information  call  (914)  758-2869.  Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


MENDELSSOHN-HENSEL  "Das  Jahr"  cycle  for 
piano  solo 

MENDELSSOHN  Overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  Antigone,  Op.  55;  MARSCHNER  Prologue 
and  Overture  to  Hans  Heiling 

VARIOUS  COMPOSERS  Comparative  Song  Settings; 
MENDELSSOHN  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  3 

MENDELSSOHN  "Die  Erste  Walpurgisnacht" 
Op.  60;  Symphony-Cantata  on  Text  of  the  Bible 
"Lobgesang",  Op.  52 
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cades  or  more,  the  man  who  created  the  "sound"  of  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
musicals,  among  many  others.  Bennett's  recollections  give  us  a  charming  and  unusual 
glimpse  at  the  usually  somber  and  dour  Rachmaninoff: 

At  that  time  he  played  over  his  score  for  me  on  the  piano  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
his  approach  to  the  piano  was  quite  the  same  as  that  of  all  of  us  when  we  try  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  at  the  keyboard.  He  sang,  whistled,  stamped, 
rolled  his  chords,  and  otherwise  conducted  himself  not  as  one  would  expect  of  so 
great  and  impeccable  a  piano  virtuoso. 

Another  musician  offered  professional  advice  of  a  different  sort.  Rachmaninoff,  a 
pianist  and  not  a  string  player,  customarily  asked  for  the  professional  advice  of  a 
violinist  with  regard  to  the  bowings  in  the  string  parts.  In  the  case  of  the  Symphonic 
Dances,  the  bowings  were  prepared  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  violin  virtuosi,  Fritz 
Kreisler. 

The  premiere  performance  was  reasonably  successful — enough  so  that  Ormandy 
and  the  players  wrote  a  letter  of  gratitude  to  the  composer — but  a  repetition  in  New 
York  soon  after  was  critically  panned.  The  accessibility  of  the  score  argued  against  it 
in  an  environment  more  attuned  to  novelty,  and  the  phrase  "a  rehash  of  old  tricks" 
used  by  one  reviewer  was  characteristic  of  the  views  that  put  a  cloud  over  the  work 
for  a  number  of  years.  Rachmaninoff  was  hurt  that  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  did  not  choose  to  record  this  new  score,  though  they  had  been  committing 
to  disc  virtually  all  of  his  earlier  works  for  orchestra.  Only  recently  has  the  work  begun 
to  emerge  again  into  the  repertory.  It  is  a  change  that  has  come  about  concurrent 
with  a  general  reevaluation  of  Rachmaninoff 's  work  as  a  whole,  with  the  recognition 
that  his  music  offers  much  of  interest  despite  its  conservative  cast.  Generally  regarded 
as  a  reactionary  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  new  ideas  of  Stravinsky's  neo-Classicism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique  on  the  other,  Rachmaninoff 
has,  until  recent  years,  been  largely  written  off  by  the  musical  intelligentsia.  Times 
are  changing,  though,  and  his  star  is  rising  again.  At  least  we  can  now  begin  to  assess 
his  contribution  without  fighting  our  way  through  a  battlefield  of  entrenched  avant- 
gardists.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  compare  the  sarcastic,  denigrating  article  on 
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the  composer  in  the  fifth  edition  (1955)  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
with  the  much  more  informative  and  balanced  contribution  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary 
(1980).  One  would  hardly  guess  that  the  two  articles  were  about  the  same  composer! 

Like  so  much  of  his  music,  the  Symphonic  Dances  contains  some  references  to  the 
chants  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church,  and  it  quotes  the  Roman  Catholic  Dies  irae 
melody  as  well,  a  tune  used  by  Rachmaninoff  probably  more  frequently  than  by  any 
other  composer  in  the  history  of  music.  The  score  also  gave  the  composer  an  opportu- 
nity to  come  to  terms  with  the  most  catastrophic  failure  of  his  life — and  this  coming- 
to-terms  was,  in  his  mind,  an  entirely  private  affair,  one  that  he  did  not  expect  us  ever 
to  recognize.  The  premiere  of  his  First  Symphony  in  1897  under  the  baton  of  Alexan- 
der Glazunov — reputedly  drunk  at  the  time — must  have  been  indescribably  bad,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  manuscript  was  put  aside  for  revisions  (which  Rachmaninoff 
never  made)  and  then  apparently  lost  in  the  Russian  Revolution.  Only  two  years  after 
his  death  did  the  orchestral  parts  turn  up  in  the  Leningrad  Conservatory;  this  made 
possible  the  copying  of  the  score  in  full  and  a  new  performance — only  the  second 
that  the  work  had  received.  The  failure  of  the  symphony  at  its  premiere  had  so  deeply 
affected  Rachmaninoff  that  he  gave  up  composing  entirely  for  several  years;  only 
after  extensive  therapy  and  hypnosis  did  he  undertake  the  composition  of  one  of  his 
most  succesful  works,  the  Second  Piano  Concerto.  Evidently  he  still  recalled  his 
greatest  failure  in  1940,  since  the  coda  to  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphonic  Dances 
quotes  the  first  theme  of  his  First  Symphony,  music  that  he  was  sure  no  one  would 
ever  hear  again — only  he  turned  the  darkly  somber  melody  into  something  al- 
together more  resigned,  as  if  all  that  he  had  produced  in  the  meantime  had  somehow 
laid  to  rest  the  bogey  of  that  first  bitter  failure. 

A  brief  introduction  hints  at  the  most  prevalent  rhythm  of  the  first  movement  be- 
fore presenting  one  of  the  two  main  themes  in  the  orchestra's  aggressive  block  chords. 
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Immediately  the  principal  material,  built  on  a  descending  traid  in  a  characteristic 
rhythm  (two  sixteenth-notes  as  pickup  to  an  eighth-note),  begins  its  elaboration, 
through  varied  harmonies  and  orchestral  colors.  It  dies  away  almost  in  a  reversal  of 
the  introduction,  and  the  middle  section  begins  wonderfully  with  woodwinds  alone: 
oboes  and  clarinets  set  up  a  gently  rocking  figure  that  becomes  the  background  to  a 
ravishing  melody  in  the  alto  saxophone.  It  is  repeated  with  orchestral  dress  of  a  differ- 
ent color  when  violins  and  strings  begin  the  melody  in  octaves  with  sweetly  percussive 
articulations  from  the  piano  and  harp.  The  return  to  the  opening  material  comes  by 
way  of  a  developmental  passage  based  on  the  principal  themes  of  the  opening.  These 
are  elaborately  developed  in  the  home  key  of  C  minor  ending  in  C  major;  here  begins 
the  coda,  in  which  Rachmaninoff  converts  a  dark,  chantlike  theme  from  his  failed 
First  Symphony  into  something  altogether  consoling  in  the  major,  a  broad  melody  in 
the  strings  against  brightly  kaleidoscopic  figures  elsewhere  in  the  orchestra.  This 
single  recollection  suffices,  and  the  movement  ends  with  another  version  of  its  intro- 
ductory material  in  a  dying  fall. 

Though  written  in  6/8  time,  the  second  movement  is  a  waltz,  but  not  one  of  those 
lilting  carefree  Viennese  waltzes  that  seduces  the  listener  into  joie  de  vivre;  it  is  al- 
together more  melancholy.  After  a  motto  figure  in  stopped  horns  and  muted  trum- 
pets, eerie  flourishes  in  flute  and  clarinet,  and  a  fiddler's  warm-up  in  the  solo  violin, 
the  waltz  proper  begins.  It  is  oddly  chromatic,  turning  strange  melodic  corners.  When 
the  violins  take  up  the  theme  in  parallel  thirds  (a  technique  characteristic  of  the  most 
sugary  romantic  waltzes),  we  hear  that  the  sweetness  has  turned  to  vinegar.  These 
waltzes  are  not  festive,  but  resigned  and  anxious  by  turn.  They  recall  the  end  of  an 
era — much  as  Ravel's  La  Valse  does,  and  as  Stephen  Sondheim  was  later  to  do  in  his 
waltz  score  to  A  Little  Night  Music,  the  harmonic  turns  of  which  recall  Rachmaninoff's 
waltz  etched  in  acid. 

The  last  movement  draws  on  two  of  Rachmaninoff 's  favorite  sources  for  thematic 
inspiration:  the  chant  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  liturgy,  and  the  Dies  irae  melody  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mass  for  the  Dead — unlikely  source  material  for  a  dance  piece!  But 
here,  as  in  many  of  his  earlier  pieces,  Rachmaninoff  subjects  his  musical  ideas  to 
rhythmic  syncopations  which  some  commentators  have  wanted  to  link  to  the  influ- 
ence of  American  jazz  or  other  dance  music;  but  given  his  old  predilection  for  the 
device,  the  connection  seems  unlikely.  The  Dies  irae  appears  in  the  outer  sections  of 
the  movement,  sometimes  quite  plainly,  sometimes  cleverly  disguised.  An  important 
new  theme,  first  heard  on  the  English  horn,  is  a  rhythmically  disguised  version  of  the 
Russian  chant  sung  to  the  words  "Blessed  be  the  Lord"  as  set  by  Rachmaninoff  him- 
self in  his  All-Night  Vigil  of  1915.  It  forms  the  basis  for  a  lengthy  exhilarating  dance 
passage.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  work,  Rachmaninoff  introduces  a  new  chant- 
related  melody  in  clarinets  and  violins  over  bassoons  and  trumpets,  the  remainder  of 
the  orchestra  being  silent.  At  this  point  he  wrote  in  his  score  "Alliluya,"  which  is  at 
once  another  reference  to  his  All-Night  Vigil,  since  his  coda  is,  in  effect,  an  orchestral 
transcription  of  part  of  that  a  cappella  choral  work.  It  is  perhaps  at  the  same  time  the 
composer's  own  hymn  of  thanks  for  having  the  strength  and  imagination  to  finish 
this,  his  last,  score.  Rachmaninoff's  thoughts  are  made  still  clearer  at  the  end  of  the 
manuscript,  where  he  wrote  the  words,  "I  thank  thee,  Lord." 

— S.L. 
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NOTES 

Joseph  Haydn 
Symphony  No.  79  in  F 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No.  79  in  1784,  evidently  completing  it  by 
November  20.  The  date  of  the  first  performance  is  unknown.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performed  the  work  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorfin  November  1967;  this  is  the  work's 
first  performance  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  and  strings. 

By  the  1780s,  Haydn's  reputation  had  passed  far  beyond  the  private  confines  of  his 
long  service — by  then  some  two  decades — to  Prince  Nikolaus  Esterhazy,  who  in  the 
early  years  had  considered  all  of  Haydn's  productions  his  own  private  property.  Some 
of  the  music  had  been  published  without  Haydn's  knowledge,  and  publishers  used 
the  splendor  of  his  name  on  the  title  page  to  sell  music  actually  written  by  lesser  com- 
posers (in  1780,  half  of  the  music  published  as  Haydn's  in  Paris  was  spurious).  On 
occasion  Haydn  had  been  able  to  accept  commissions  from  abroad.  The  works  aimed 
at  a  general  ticket-buying  audience  rather  than  at  the  musically  knowledgeable  prince 
were  marked  by  the  beginnings  of  what  can  be  called  Haydn's  "popular"  style,  a  mas- 
terful blending  of  directness  and  simplicity  in  melodic  invention  with  a  complex  imag- 
inative playfulness  and  wit  in  the  development  of  his  materials  that  characterized 
much  of  his  mature  music  and  led  to  his  great  international  fame.  Haydn  himself  was 
scarcely  aware  of  how  famous  he  had  become,  but  a  lengthy  article  in  the  European 
Magazine  and  London  Review  for  October  1784  ("An  ACCOUNT  of  JOSEPH  HAYDN, 
a  CELEBRATED  COMPOSER  OF  MUSIC")  noted  in  conclusion: 

The  universality  of  Haydn's  genius  cannot  be  more  strongly  proved  than  by  the 
vast  demand  for  his  works  all  over  Europe.  There  is  not  only  a  fashion,  but  also  a 
rage  for  his  musick;  and  he  has  continual  commissions  from  France,  England, 
Russia,  Holland,  &c.  for  his  compositions,  expressly  written  for  individuals,  or  for 
the  music-sellers  resident  in  these  kingdoms 

This  article  involved  many  errors  of  fact  and  somewhat  overstated  the  number  of 
performances  and  commissions  that  Haydn  had  received  from  abroad  up  to  that 
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time,  but  in  fact  he  was  soon  to  become  just  about  as  famous  as  the  article  claimed. 

Haydn  had  already  composed  three  symphonies  (76-78)  in  1782,  the  first  such 
works  he  had  written  for  foreign  performance.  A  proposed  London  visit,  during 
which  these  three  works  were  to  be  heard,  fell  through  (the  successful  London  visits 
came  in  the  early  1790s),  but  the  mere  fact  of  the  possibility  seems  to  have  encouraged 
a  broader  style,  and  the  works  were  immediately  popular,  being  issued  almost  simulta- 
neously by  publishers  in  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin/Amsterdam.  Haydn  there- 
upon wrote  another  set  of  three  symphonies,  Nos.  79-81,  of  which  the  one  we  know  as 
No.  79  was  the  last  to  be  completed.  These,  too,  were  published  in  many  places — 
Vienna,  Paris,  London,  Lyon,  and  Berlin — in  addition  to  manuscript  copies  sold 
elsewhere. 

The  F  major  symphony  that  we  know  as  No.  79  is  filled  with  delicious  touches.  The 
opening  movement  starts  off  in  so  straightforward  a  manner  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
textbook  case  of  "efficiency" — making  the  most  out  of  a  small  amount  of  material  in 
the  home  key,  a  modulation  to  the  dominant,  and  "new"  material  (clearly  derived 
from  the  music  already  heard)  to  end  the  exposition.  But  then  the  surprises  begin  to 
accumulate;  from  about  the  time  you  sense  the  recapitulation  is  in  view,  Haydn  de- 
lights in  leading  us  off  the  beaten  path,  with  particularly  delightful  reworkings  and 
harmonic  detours  throughout  the  recapitulation. 

The  slow  movement  (Adagio  cantabile)  begins  with  a  theme  in  3/4  containing 
slightly  unexpected  pauses  at  the  end  of  alternate  measures.  Soon  Haydn  fills  these 
in  with  commentary  from  the  horns  or  the  woodwinds,  setting  off  a  charming  pattern 
of  alternation  as  the  material  is  repeated  and  varied.  In  the  most  elaborate  variation, 
the  instrumental  families  trade  places,  with  the  winds  presenting  the  main  material 
and  the  violins  echoing.  Finally — the  biggest  surprise  of  all — the  entire  ensemble 
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gives  up  the  formality  of  the  earlier  tune  for  an  entirely  new  section,  un  poco  allegro,  in 
cut  time  that  suggests  to  Haydn  specialist  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  the  "Kehraus"  or  final 
number  played  by  an  Austrian  dance  band  before  sending  the  guests  home. 

The  Menuetto,  like  the  earlier  movements,  offers  opportunities  to  the  winds  (espe- 
cially oboe  and  flute)  for  surprising  and  effective  commentary.  The  finale  is  a  cheerful 
rondo  designed  to  evoke  smiles  with  its  cheerful  main  theme,  its  strong  contrasts  (in 
F  minor  and  B-flat)  and  especially  its  playful  returns  to  the  main  material,  always 
different,  always  raising  the  question  of  when,  exactly,  the  tune  you  know  is  about  to 
come  back  will  actually  begin. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  14  in  E-flat,  K.449 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  the  E-flat  piano  concerto  on 
February  9,  1784;  the  date  of the  first  performance  is  unknown.  Andrew  Davis  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance ,  on  July  19,  1981, 
with  pianist  Pierre-Laurent  Armand.  In  addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  oboes,  two 
horns,  and  strings. 

This  concerto  marks  the  beginning  of  that  incredible  series — numbering  a  dozen — 
composed  before  the  end  of  1786,  six  of  them  in  1784  alone!  In  one  respect  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  throwback  to  a  group  of  concertos  Mozart  had  written  in  1782,  in  that  the 
wind  parts  are  not  yet  essential  to  the  musical  fabric.  They  do  provide  support  in  the 
articulation  of  the  work,  but  at  no  point  do  they  play  an  essential  solo.  The  reason  is 
that  Mozart  composed  this  concerto  for  one  of  his  talented  piano  students,  Babette 
Ployer,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Salzburger  then  living  in  Vienna,  and  he  took  pains 
to  make  possible  a  performance  at  home,  with  as  few  as  five  instruments — the  solo 
piano  and  a  string  quartet.  But  the  diminutive  size  of  the  orchestra  in  no  way  reflects 
a  smallness  of  conception  on  Mozart's  part.  It  is  rather  one  of  those  fresh  and  original 
outpourings  of  his  imagination  that  can  only  astonish  us  with  the  range  and  variety  of 
his  ideas. 

Except  for  the  small  orchestra  and  the  sparing  use  of  the  winds,  this  is  in  every 
respect  a  work  of  1784.  Mozart  composed  four  concertos  in  rapid  succession  between 
February  and  May  1784  (we  know  the  dates  with  considerable  accuracy  since  it  was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  composer  began  to  keep  a  list  of  all  his  new  compositions, 
dating  them  as  he  finished  them,  and  writing  out  the  first  few  measures  to  indicate 
precisely  which  work  was  meant;  the  E-flat  concerto  was  the  very  first  entry  on  the 
list).  At  the  end  of  May  he  wrote  to  his  father  and  gave  his  estimate  of  the  four  works, 
concertos  in  E-flat  (K.449),  B-flat  (K.450),  D  (K.451),  and  G  (K.453): 

I  really  cannot  choose  between  the  two  of  them  [the  concertos  in  B-flat  and  D],  but 
I  regard  them  both  as  concertos  that  are  bound  to  make  the  performer  sweat.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  difficulty,  the  B-flat  concerto  beats  the  one  in  D.  Well,  I  am  very 
curious  to  hear  which  of  the  three,  in  B-flat,  D,  and  G,  you  and  my  sister  prefer. 
The  one  in  E-flat  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  same  category.  It  is  one  of  a  quite 
peculiar  kind,  composed  rather  for  a  small  orchestra  than  for  a  large  one. 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  the  one  feature  that  makes  K.449  "quite  peculiar"  is 
the  small  orchestra,  not  anything  inherent  in  the  work  itself.  The  music  is  vivid,  with 
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regular  foreshadowings  of  Mozart's  very  personal  use  of  chromaticism  to  color  his 
writing.  The  first  theme,  though  clearly  in  E-flat,  suggests  for  just  an  instant  in  the 
opening  measures  that  it  may  be  in  C  minor.  The  slow  movement — Mozart  himself 
commented  on  the  striking  fact  that  the  middle  movements  of  all  these  concertos 
avoid  really  slow  tempos — is  an  Andantino  with  a  gentle  theme  that  turns  into  florid 
decoration  and  a  dreamy  second  subject  presented,  as  expected,  in  the  dominant. 
This  much  is  repeated  in  toto  beginning  in  the  remote  key  of  A- flat,  but  the  modula- 
tion to  the  dominant  for  the  second  subject  brings  it  around  to  E-flat,  which  is  rather 
near  to  home.  But  Mozart  highlights  his  return  with  an  unexpected  purple  patch  of 
chromatic  harmony  that  is  highly  emotional.  The  finale  is  a  masterpiece  of  opera  buffa 
contrapuntal  horseplay;  it  could  just  as  easily  have  come  out  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  two 
years  later,  with  delightfully  imaginative  treatment  of  the  returns  to  the  main  tune  of 
this  witty  rondo. 

— S.L. 


Hugo  Wolf 

Italian  Serenade 

Hugo  Wolf  was  born  in  Windischgraz,  Styria  (now  Slovenj  Gradec,  Yogoslavia),  on  March  13, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  February  22,  1903.  He  composed  his  Serenade  in  G  (as  he  called  it 
at  first)  for  string  quartet  on  May  2-4,  1887.  Five  years  later,  in  making  a  transcription  for  orches- 
tra, he  retitled  the  work  Italian  Serenade.  The  work  was  not  published  or,  apparently,  performed 
until  after  the  composers  death.  This  is  its  first  performance  at  Tanglewood.  The  Serenade  is 
scored  for  small  orchestra,  consisting  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  solo  viola,  and  strings. 

The  year  1887  was  crucial  for  Hugo  Wolf;  it  was  then  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
discovering  that  his  true  gift  was  for  the  composition  of  songs.  That  gift  was  to  blos- 
som unforgettably  in  the  ensuing  three  years  with  the  composition  of  songs  to  texts  of 
Morike,  Eichendorff,  and  Goethe,  and  to  translations  from  the  Spanish  by  Giebel  and 
Heyse — well  over  150  songs,  many  of  them  extraordinarily  original,  and  composed 
sometimes  two  or  three  in  a  single  day.  Wolf's  earlier  years  had  brought  frequent 
frustration  as  he  sought  to  write  elaborate  instrumental  compositions,  including  a 
lengthy  string  quartet,  several  symphonies,  and  a  grandiose  tone  poem  entitled  Pen- 
thesilea.  The  symphonies  remain  fragmentary,  but  the  string  quartet  and  tone  poem 
contain  much  of  interest  without  being  completely  satisfying  as  musical  experiences. 
Wolf  was  an  ardent  Wagnerian  who  seemed  determined  to  create  on  the  large  scale  of 
his  hero.  On  one  occasion,  in  early  1879,  he  met  Brahms,  whose  advice — no  doubt 
kindly  intended,  though  perhaps  gruffly  stated — that  he  extend  his  musical  horizons, 
particularly  through  further  study  of  counterpoint,  had  a  violently  negative  effect  on 
the  young  composer,  who  remained  ever  after  an  outspoken  anti-Brahmsian. 

By  1887  Wolf  had  spent  three  years  as  a  vehemently  partisan  music  critic  whose 
outspoken  opinions  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  Viennese  musical  establishment  to 
play  his  own  music!  Today  we  can  dismiss  his  ravings  against  Brahms  as  the  product 
of  a  kind  of  artistic  blindness,  though  his  pro- Wagner  writings  retain  an  exceptional 
interest,  since  he  probably  understood  Wagner's  music  more  completely  than  anyone 
else  writing  about  it  at  that  time.  But  he  was  a  composer,  not  a  journalist,  and  he 
wished  to  be  known  as  such.  At  the  end  of  1886  and  the  beginning  of  1887  he  reached 
a  new  level  of  achievement  in  a  series  of  songs  to  poems  of  Eichendorff.  He  began  to 
be  aware  that  his  gift  was  in  re-creating  literature  in  terms  of  music. 
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Week  6 


In  the  midst  of  writing  the  several  Eichendorff  songs  of  early  1887,  Wolf  paused 
long  enough  to  compose  a  charming  rondo  for  string  quartet,  characterized  by  an 
amused  ironic  tone.  He  called  this  at  first  simply  Serenade  in  G,  but  he  later  gave  it 
the  title  Italian  Serenade  and  contemplated  making  it  part  of  a  four-movement  work. 
He  recast  the  string  quartet  movement  for  small  orchestra  in  1892  and  sketched  the 
beginning  of  a  slow  movement  in  G  minor  early  in  1893.  This  was  followed  by  the 
beginning  of  a  scherzo  (Presto)  in  1894  and  a  final  Tarantella  in  1897  (when  the  onset 
of  his  mental  derangement  had  caused  him  to  be  housed  in  Dr.  Svetlin's  asylum),  but 
the  largest  of  these  sketches  never  went  beyond  a  few  dozen  measures.  Still,  the  or- 
chestral version  of  the  opening  serenade  stands  on  its  own  as  one  of  Wolf's  most  satis- 
fying purely  instrumental  pieces. 

Eric  Sams  suggests  (in  his  superb  article  on  Wolf  in  The  New  Grove)  that  the  piece 
was  inspired  by  Eichendorff 's  lyrical  and  romantic  novella  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Tauge- 
nichts  ("From  the  Life  of  a  Good-for- Nothing"),  in  whose  central  character  Wolf  could 
easily  have  recognized  himself.  The  hero  (who  tells  his  story  in  the  first  person)  is  a 
young  violinist  who  pulls  out  his  instrument  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  and  accompanies 
himself  in  song  (Wolf  set  some  of  the  lyrics  from  the  book).  He  falls  in  love  with  a  lady 
in  a  castle  who  seems  to  be  socially  far  above  him.  The  reaction  of  others  to  the  "good- 
for-nothing"  is  either  delight  at  his  gifts  or  irritation  at  his  low  status.  (Wolf  had  ex- 
perienced plenty  of  both  reactions  by  1887!)  An  Italian  serenade  performed  by  a 
small  orchestra  plays  an  important  role  in  the  plot. 

That  the  Italian  Serenade  may  have  a  hidden  literary  program  is  suggested  by  the 
evident  ironic  detachment  in  this  sinuous  music.  The  movement  takes  the  form  of  a 
rondo  with  several  repetitions  of  its  jocular  theme,  with  contrasting  material  suggest- 
ing avowals  of  love — including  some  passionate  outbursts — which,  as  they  become 
more  hyperbolic,  are  received  with  mockery.  The  coda  suggests  the  plucking  of  guitars 
as  the  serenade  comes  to  its  end. 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Serenade  in  C  for  strings,  Opus  48 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  ofViatka,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  The  Serenade  for  Strings  was  composed  between  September  21 
and  November  4,  1880,  and  received  its  first  performance  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October  30,  1881. 
The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Leopold  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  January  24,  1885.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  Serenade  on  August  4,  1949;  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky  led  the  BSO  in  the  most  recent  performance  here,  on  July  17,  1987.  The  composer 
noted  on  the  score  that  he  preferred  to  have  as  large  an  ensemble  of  orchestral  strings  as  possible 
for  the  performance  of  the  work. 

Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  the  year  1880  in  the  country,  part  of  the  time  installed  at 
Simaki,  a  small  house  on  one  of  the  estates  of  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  von  Meek, 
where,  as  always,  he  carefully  avoided  personal  contact  with  the  woman  whom  he 
addressed  as  "Dearest  Friend"  in  a  long  and  intensely  personal  series  of  letters  cover- 
ing the  years  of  her  support.  He  was  supposed  to  write  a  piece  of  music  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Tsar  Alexander  II's  accession  to  the  throne,  inasmuch  as 
the  government  hoped  to  generate  a  little  enthusiasm  for  the  ruler,  who  had  recently 
been  the  object  of  some  assassination  attempts.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  a  series 
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of  staged  tableaux  accompanied  by  music,  each  scene  to  be  set  by  a  different  com- 
poser, chosen  by  lot.  Tchaikovsky,  to  his  chagrin,  drew  as  his  subject  "Montenegrin 
villagers  receiving  news  of  Russia's  declaration  of  war  on  Turkey." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  felt  unable  to  do  anything  with  such  a  topic,  and  his 
creative  inertia  was  expressed  in  a  variety  of  activities  to  help  him  avoid  composing: 
revising  earlier  works,  proofreading  scores,  making  fair  copies  of  recently  composed 
songs,  and  renewing  his  study  of  English  in  hopes  of  eventually  being  able  to  read  his 
favorite  English  authors,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Shakespeare.  Finally,  while  living  at 
Kamenka,  the  home  of  his  sister  and  her  family  (and  long  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  favor- 
ite retreats),  he  began  work  on  a  composition  for  the  Silver  Jubilee  Exposition,  an 
overture  dealing  with  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  At  the  same  time,  and 
purely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he  wrote  a  Serenade  for  string  orchestra,  a  late 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  Classical  divertimento.  The  Serenade  was  com- 
pleted on  November  4  and  the  1812  Overture  followed  it  two  weeks  later.  Tchaikovsky 
summed  up  his  own  feelings  about  the  autumn's  harvest  of  music  in  a  blunt  comparison: 
The  Overture  will  be  very  loud,  noisy,  but  I  wrote  it  without  any  warm  feelings  of 
love  and  so  it  will  probably  be  of  no  artistic  worth.  But  the  serenade,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wrote  from  inner  compulsion.  This  is  a  piece  from  the  heart  and  so,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  it  does  not  lack  artistic  worth. 

Both  works  have  long  been  among  the  popular  favorites  of  Tchaikovsky's  output — the 
1812  Overture  with  all  its  glorious  bombast,  and  the  Serenade  for  Strings  with  its 
freshness  and  charm,  its  brilliant  string  writing,  its  graceful  waltz  of  a  character  that 
Tchaikovsky  made  entirely  his  own,  its  richly  expressive  elegy,  and  its  lively  finale 
based  on  one  of  those  Russian  folk  tunes  that  reiterates  over  and  over  a  simple 
melodic  gesture,  allowing  the  composer  to  deploy  his  substantial  skills  as  an  arranger 
to  ring  the  changes  on  the  obstinate  little  fragment  of  tune  as  it  gets  ever  livelier. 

— S.L. 


Winslow  Homer  in  the  1890s 
P rout's  Neck  Observed 
June  22-September  2 

STERLING  AND  FRANCINE 
CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

225  South  Street 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Tuesdays  10:00-9:00 
Wednesdays-Sundays  10:00-5:00 

413-458-9545 
Free  admission 


Galeria  Arriba 

40  Railroad  Street 
Great  Barrington, 
MA  01230 
413/528-4277 


Presenting 
exhibitions  of  Latin 
American  Art 
featuring  Ana 
Mercedes  Hoyos  and 
Jose  Esteban 
Martinez. 

August  17 
reception  for 
"Reflections  of 
Mexico,"  a  show  of 
the  recent  work  of 
Daniel  Rueffert. 
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ARTISTS 


Charles  Dutoit 

Charles  Dutoit,  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  symphonique  de 
Montreal,  was  born  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  received  formal 
training  in  violin,  viola,  piano,  percussion,  composition,  and  conduct- 
ing at  the  Lausanne  and  Geneva  conservatories.  In  1959  he  studied 
with  Charles  Munch  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Former  music 
director  of  the  Bern  Symphony,  the  Goteborg  Symphony,  and  the 
National  Symphony  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  conducted  more  than 
150  orchestras  throughout  the  world.  In  February  1977  he  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  Orchestre  symphonique  de  Montreal  for  the 
first  time;  six  months  later  he  was  appointed  its  music  director,  leading 
to  a  musical  partnership  today  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  most  successful:  they  have 
undertaken  a  series  of  North  American  and  international  tours,  and,  under  an  exclusive  long- 
term  contract  with  Decca/London  since  1980,  they  have  produced  more  than  forty  recordings, 
winning  twenty  international  awards.  Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous  other  recordings  have  appeared 
on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  CBS,  and  Erato.  Besides  his  busy  schedule  in  Montreal, 
he  regularly  conducts  the  major  European  and  American  orchestras;  he  has  appeared  annually 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in  February  1981.  As  an  opera 
conductor,  he  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  in  1983  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
1987.  Mr.  Dutoit  was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  from  1983  to  1986 
and  is  a  frequent  guest  conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  The  recipient  of  numerous 
honors,  he  is  in  his  second  summer  as  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra's  summer  concert  series  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  and  at  the  Saratoga 
Performing  Arts  Center.  In  September  1990  he  was  named  music  director  of  the  Orchestre 
national  de  France.  His  contract  with  the  Orchestre  symphonique  de  Montreal  has  been  ex- 
tended until  the  end  of  the  1992-93  season. 


Yefim  Bronfman 

Pianist  Vefim  Bronfman  recently  received  the  1991  Avery  Fisher  Prize. 
In  addition  to  his  Tanglewood  appearance,  his  summer  schedule  in- 
cludes engagements  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Mostly  Mozart  and  Aspen  festivals,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  During  the  1991-92 
season  he  returns  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time  since  his  emigra- 
tion to  Israel  at  fifteen,  for  a  recital  appearance  with  Isaac  Stern.  Other 
performances  include  appearances  with  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  in 
New  York  and  on  tour,  numerous  American  orchestras,  and  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Besides  orchestral  appear- 
ances, his  international  engagements  include  solo  recitals  in  Paris,  Frankfurt,  and  Bern,  and 
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recitals  with  Isaac  Stern  in  Rome,  Milan,  Turin,  London,  Glasgow,  Copenhagen,  and  Stock- 
holm. Mr.  Bronfman  records  exclusively  for  Sony  Classical;  his  latest  release  includes  Mus- 
sorgsky's Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  three  scenes  from  Stravinsky's  Petrushka,  and  Tchaikovsky's 
Dumha.  His  recording  of  Rachmaninoff 's  First  and  Second  piano  concertos  is  scheduled  for 
release  this  year.  A  devoted  chamber  music  performer,  he  often  collaborates  with  the  Guarneri, 
Juilliard,  Emerson,  and  Cleveland  quartets,  and  with  violinist  Cho-Liang  Lin  and  cellist  Gary 
Hoffman.  Born  in  Tashkent,  Yefim  Bronfman  came  to  Israel  with  his  family  in  1973  and  made 
his  international  debut  two  years  later,  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Montreal  Symphony.  In 
1974  he  won  a  scholarship  from  the  American-Israel  Cultural  Foundation,  which  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  Isaac  Stern.  In  the  United  States  he  studied  at  Juilliard,  Marlboro,  and 
Curtis;  his  teachers  included  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Leon  Fleisher,  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Bronf- 
man made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1989  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer. 


Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra 


Recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  chamber  orchestras,  Orpheus  was  founded  in  New 
York  City  in  1972  by  cellist  Julian  Fifer,  who  broke  with  modern  orchestral  tradition  by  forming 
an  orchestra  that  rehearses  and  performs  without  a  conductor.  Having  been  recognized  for 
solo,  chamber,  and  contemporary  music  performance,  the  members  of  the  completely  self- 
governing  ensemble  are  themselves  responsible  for  repertoire,  programming,  rehearsal  tech- 
niques, seating  rotation,  and,  most  important,  the  interpretative  decisions  ordinarily  left  to  a 
conductor.  For  every  work  the  orchestra  performs,  a  core  group  of  members  is  chosen;  that 
group  becomes  responsible  for  the  entire  rehearsal  process  and  conception  of  the  piece.  In  the 
final  rehearsals,  all  members  may  participate  in  refining  the  interpretation  and  execution. 
Most  of  the  sixteen  string  and  ten  wind  players  who  make  up  the  orchestra  are  American, 
though  there  are  members  from  Japan  and  Taiwan  as  well.  In  addition  to  playing  with  Or- 
pheus, all  have  careers  as  performers  in  smaller  chamber  ensembles,  and  many  appear  as 
soloists  in  recitals  and  concertos  in  concerts  and  music  festivals  throughout  the  world.  Several 
hold  teaching  positions  at  conservatories  and  universities  in  the  New  York  and  New  England 
area.  Orpheus  initially  gained  recognition  with  its  debut  in  1974  at  Lincoln  Center;  its  season 
now  includes  an  annual  series  at  Carnegie  Hall,  seventy  concerts  worldwide,  and  four  record- 
ings. Since  signing  an  exclusive  contract  with  Deutsche  Grammophon  in  1984,  Orpheus  has 
recorded  and  released  a  wide  range  of  repertoire,  ranging  from  works  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  to 
twentieth-century  classics  by  Bartok,  Prokofiev,  Britten,  Copland,  and  Stravinsky.  The  orches- 
tra's Copland  recording  of  Appalachian  Spring,  the  Short  Symphony,  Quiet  City,  and  Three  Latin 
American  Sketches  received  a  1990  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Orchestral  Performance. 
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Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra 


Violins 

Hanne-berit  Hahnemann 
Joanna Jenner 
Veronica  Kadlubkiewicz 
Swang  Lin 
Marcelle  Mallette 
Ellen  Payne 
Adela  Pena 
Todd  Phillips 
Deborah  Wong 

Violas 

Maureen  Gallagher 
Ah  Ling  Neu 
Nardo  Poy 


Cellos 

Jennifer  Gulp 
Rafael  Figueroa 
Annabelle  Hoffman 

Bass 

Donald  Palma 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Mann 
Susan  Palma 

Oboes 

Matthew  Dine 
Peggy  Pearson 


Clarinets 

David  Krakauer 
John  Manasse 

Bassoons 
Steven  Dibner 
Marc  Goldberg 

Horns 

Robert  Carlisle 
Daniel  Grabois 


) 


Orpheus  Administration 

Julian  Fifer,  Executive  Director 

Norma  Hurlburt,  General  Manager 

Susan  Kastan,  Director  of  Development 

Barbara  Friedland,  Director  of  Operations 

Melanie  Simmerman,  Associate  Director  of  Development 

Ellen  Fowler,  Subscription  Manager  I  Executive  Assistant 

Marie  Haller,  Office  Manager  I  Operations  Assistant 


Cecile  Licad 

Pianist  Cecile  Licad  came  to  international  attention  in  1981,  as  the  first 
musician  in  a  decade  to  receive  the  prestigious  Leventritt  Gold  Medal; 
this  was  followed  by  a  nationally  televised  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Piano  Concerto  with  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  in 
1982.  By  now  she  has  performed  around  the  world  as  guest  artist  with 
many  of  the  foremost  orchestras  and  conductors.  Ms.  Licad  has  ap- 
peared in  solo  recital  in  virtually  every  major  music  center.  An  ardent 
chamber  musician,  she  has  appeared  on  television  with  Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich;  she  has  performed  with  the  Guarneri  Quartet,  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  Music  From  Marlboro;  and  her 
recital  partners  have  included  violinist  Jaime  Laredo,  pianists  Murray  Perahia  and  Peter  Ser- 
kin,  violinist  Nadja  Salerno-Sonnenberg,  and  cellist  Antonio  Meneses,  to  whom  she  is  married. 
Ms.  Licad's  acclaimed  recordings  for  Sony  Classical  include  Rachmaninoff's  Second  and  Third 
piano  concertos  and  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  ofPaganini,  and  the  Second  piano  concertos  of  Cho- 
pin and  Saint-Saens.  Her  most  recent  recording  for  that  label,  a  solo  Schumann  album,  was 
released  in  August  1990.  For  EMI/Angel  she  has  recorded  sonatas  by  Franck  and  Brahms  with 
violinist  Nadja  Salerno-Sonnenberg,  with  whom  she  gave  duo-recitals  during  the  1990-91 
season.  Cecile  Licad  was  born  in  Manila  in  1961  and  made  her  orchestral  debut  there  at  age 
seven.  She  came  to  the  United  States  when  she  was  twelve,  to  study  with  Mieczyslaw  Horszow- 
ski,  Seymour  Lipkin,  and  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  where  she  was  named  "Most 
Outstanding  Student."  She  then  studied  privately  with  Mr.  Serkin  for  five  years  at  his  Institute 
for  Young  Musicians  in  Vermont,  and  made  her  professional  debut  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood  in  1980. 
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Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Wednesday,  August  14,  1991 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JIM  KILEY 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


TanglewGDd 

Music 

Center 


2:00       Gates  Open 

2:00       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute: 
Brass  Fanfares  at 
Main  Gate  Drive 
(Rear  of  Shed  in 
case  of  rain) 

2:15       Cello/Electronic  Music 
Demonstration  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

3:00       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

3:15       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Chamber  Music 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

3:30       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 


4:15       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Vocal  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

5:30       Alpine  Horn  Demonstration 
(Lawn  near  Chamber  Music 
Hall;  Shed  if  rain) 

5:45       Balloon  Ascension 
(Lawn  near  Box  Lot, 
weather  permitting) 

6:00       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Wind  Music 
(Main  House  porch; 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
in  case  of  rain) 

7:00       Berkshire  Highlanders 
(Lion  Gate;  rear  of 
Shed  in  case  of  rain) 

8:00  Fanfares  and 
Gala  Concert 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 


Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

Alpine  horns  courtesy  of  BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen 

Artillery  and  cannon  supplied  by  Eastover,  Inc. 

Scottish  folk  music  courtesy  of  the  Berkshire  Highlanders 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 


A  Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


This  year  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
begins  the  second  fifty  years  of  its  life. 
And  we  begin  this  year  with  the  loss  of 
three  of  the  people  who  made  Tangle- 
wood's  first  fifty  years  unique — Leonard 
Bernstein,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jim 
Kiley.  Their  spirits  are  still  very  much 
alive  here  with  us,  though,  just  as  Tangle- 
wood's  spirit  remained  alive  with  them. 
Their  passion  and  their  commitment  are 
the  models  we  follow  now.  We  dedicate 
this  Tanglewood  on  Parade  to  the  memory 
of  Jim  Kiley. 

Today's  wonderful  celebration  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  helps  us  con- 
tinue training  programs  in  which  musical 
excellence  is  our  only  goal.  Every  ticket 
purchased  today  helps  us  to  maintain  this 
tradition,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  par- 
ticipation. Your  support  of  the  next  gener- 
ation of  musicians  means  that  our  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  level 
of  cultural  richness  that  our  parents  gave 
to  us. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
survived  very  well  for  these  fifty  years, 
but  two  things  are  missing.  First,  the 
principal  building  in  which  we  work  at 
Tanglewood  has  aged  to  the  point  where 
replacing  it  must  become  a  priority.  The 
old  Theatre-Concert  Hall  is  no  longer  a 
suitable  home  for  our  wonderful  student 
orchestras  and  chamber  and  vocal  and 
contemporary  music  concerts.  Audiences 
and  players  both  need  a  better  facility. 
We  also  need  a  new  facility  for  our  distin- 
guished recital  series  at  Tanglewood,  and 
we  have  already  raised  over  half  of  the 
money  needed  to  build  it.  Completing 
that  task  will  be  our  most  urgent  concern 


in  the  next  two  years.  Second,  the  revival 
of  an  opera  training  program  at  the  TMC 
— formerly  one  of  the  great  glories  of  this 
place — is  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  mission  of  giving  the  most  talented 
young  singers,  instrumentalists,  conduc- 
tors, and  composers  the  skills  and  the 
experience  they  will  need  to  lead  music 
into  the  next  century. 

And,  finally,  today  we  celebrate 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  programs  at  the 
TMC.  The  University  has  been  our  part- 
ner for  half  our  history,  offering  programs 
that  supplement  and  enhance  what  the 
Music  Center  does  with  its  Fellowship 
Program  and  Tanglewood  Seminars. 

Enjoy  this  day  of  celebration!  And 
please  help  us  renew  the  Tanglewood 
tradition  as  it  begins  its  second  half- 
century. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleas- 
ant, outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is 
also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the 
world.  Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ever 
since  its  establishment  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940, 
provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its 
seventh  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky, 
alluding  to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World" — and 
music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall 
Thompson's  A lleluia  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  cere- 
mony and  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  has  remained 
the  traditional  opening  music  each  sum- 
mer. The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's  pride 
and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assem- 
bled an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and 
instrumental  performance;  he  himself 
taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with 
their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on 
making  music.  Although  the  program  has 
changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years, 
the  emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble  per- 
formance, learning  chamber  music  and 
the  orchestral  literature  with  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a 
master  musician/teacher.  Many  of  the 
pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  ir 


TMC  recitals;  each  summer  brings  trea- 
sured memories  of  exciting  performances 
by  talented  young  professionals  beginning 
a  love  affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering 
the  entire  repertory  under  the  direction 
of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members 
of  the  TMC  faculty  and  visitors  who  are 
in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its  festival 
concerts.  The  quality  of  this  orchestra, 
assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  sum- 
mer, regularly  astonishes  visitors.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distin- 
guished musicians  who  have  been  part  of 
this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the 
verge  of  a  professional  career  as  in- 
strumentalists, singers,  conductors,  and 
composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orches- 
tras in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  that 
figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  pro- 
grams at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
each  with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


TMC  Opening  Exercises  in  the  late  1940s:  among  those  pictured  are  (front  bench,  from 
left)  Lukas  Foss,  TMC  Dean  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 


Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance  for 
students  who  have  completed  most  of 
their  training  in  music  and  who  are 
awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their 
expenses.  It  includes  courses  of  study  for 
instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers.  The  Tanglewood  Seminars 
are  a  series  of  special  instructional  pro- 
grams, this  summer  including  the  Phyllis 
Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  and  a  Seminar 
for  Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966,  edu- 
cational programs  at  Tanglewood  were 
extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of 
high-school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School  for 
the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities 
in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  Univer- 


sity, through  its  Tanglewood  Institute, 
sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual 
and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented 
younger  musicians,  with  twelve  separate 
programs  for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his 
memory,  a  living  embodiment  of  the 
vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his 
legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment 
to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  training  grounds  for  the  com- 
posers, conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


IN  MEMORIAM 


James  F.  Kiley 

September  22,  1924-February  19,  1991 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  lost  a  beloved  and  valued  family  member  in  February 
with  the  death  of  Jim  Kiley.  Facilities  Manager  of  Tanglewood  since  1973,  Jim  began 
working  at  the  BSO's  summer  home  in  1949  and  later  became  Tanglewood's  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  He  devoted  his  considerable  working  hours  to 
Tanglewood  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  more  than  forty  years.  Among  other  things, 
Jim  was  responsible  for  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the  Tanglewood  landscape.  One  of 
his  proudest  achievements  was  the  maintenance  of  Tanglewood's  spacious  lawns, 
through  a  process  that  he  devised  himself  over  the  years.  Together  with  his  wife 
Barbara,  he  established  the  tradition  of  growing  every  one  of  Tanglewood's  flowering 
plants  in  Tanglewood's  own  greenhouses.  He  also  found  various  ingenious — and 
harmless — means  to  discourage  birds  from  nesting  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed; 
the  inflated  plastic  owls  he  used  in  the  mid-1980s  made  national  headlines.  These 
were  among  his  most  visible  achievements;  the  multitude  of  hats  he  wore  at  Tangle- 
wood were  beyond  counting. 

Born  in  West  Stockbridge,  James  F.  Kiley  graduated  from  Williams  High  School, 
served  in  the  Navy  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  during  World  War  II,  and  then  worked 
at  General  Electric  before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  He  served  on  the  Stockbridge  Board 
of  Selectmen  from  1969  to  1978,  the  last  three  years  as  chairman.  He  was  also  a 
Berkshire  County  sheriff,  active  in  politics,  and  served  on  the  Boards  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills  Conference  and  the  Berkshire  County  Extension  Service.  Jim  leaves  his  wife, 
Barbara,  son  David,  and  daughter  Linda — all  part  of  the  BSO  family  at  Tanglewood — 
as  well  as  a  brother,  two  sisters,  and  four  grandchildren.  We  share  their  sorrow  and 
their  loss. 

At  the  request  of  his  family,  a  memorial  fund  in  Jim  Kiley 's  name  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  landscaping  of  the  new  Tanglewood  Concert  Hall.  Donations  may  be 
sent  to  the  Jim  Kiley  Memorial  Fund,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 


Gala  Concert 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JIM  KILEY 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  CHARLES  DUTOIT,  LEON  FLEISHER, 
and  DAVID  HOOSE,  conductors 

Opening  Fanfares 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


DVORAK 


Russian  Easter  Overture,  Opus  36 

BUTI  YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA, 
DAVID  HOOSE  conducting 

Four  Slavonic  Dances 
Opus  46,  No.  1,  in  C 
Opus  72,  No.  2,  in  E  minor 
Opus  46,  No.  3,  in  A-flat 
Opus  46,  No.  8,  in  G  minor 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
LEON  FLEISHER  conducting 


BIZET 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


INTERMISSION 

UArlesienne  Suite  No.  2 

Pastorale 
Intermezzo 
Menuetto 
Farandole 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 

Ceremonial  Overture,  1812 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA,  SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Baldwin  piano 


Some  of  the  greatest 

works  in  musical  history 

were  left  unfinished. 

Ihisshouldritbe 
one  of  them. 


THEATER    HOUir 


CJK&JL 

pp^A^r  ccs-c. 


Donate  a  room  for  $60,000-500,000.  Become  a  Founder  for  $10,000,  $25,000, 
or  $50,000.  Or  endow  a  seat  for  $2,500.  Call  the  Tanglewood  Development  Office 
at  413-637-1600,  ext.  141.  And  help  bring  the  new  Concert  Hall  to  a  rousing  finish. 

Support  the  newlanglewood  Concert  Hall. 


Notes 


During  much  of  1887-88,  Rimsky-Korsakov  (1844-1908)  was  hard  at  work  on  the 
task  of  completing  and  orchestrating  the  opera  Prince  Igor,  which  had  been  left  un- 
finished at  the  death  of  his  friend  Alexander  Borodin  in  February  1887.  This  left  him 
scant  opportunity  for  original  composition,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  he  paused 
in  his  generous  labor  on  behalf  of  a  deceased  friend  long  enough  to  sketch  out  two 
newly  conceived  projects  of  his  own.  The  following  summer  he  took  the  sketches  with 
him  to  a  friend's  country  estate,  and  there  he  completed  a  large  orchestral  work  in- 
spired by  certain  episodes  in  the  Arabian  Nights  (Scheherazade)  and  a  short  piece 
built  on  liturgical  themes  from  the  obikhod,  a  collection  of  canticles  for  the  Orthodox 
Church  (the  collection,  published  in  1772,  was  the  first  music  to  be  printed  in  Rus- 
sia). The  Russian  title  of  this  latter  work  translates  as  The  Bright  Festival,  a  popular 
Russian  name  for  Easter,  but  in  English-speaking  countries,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
comprehensibility,  it  has  become  known  as  The  Russian  Easter. 

The  composer  himself  described  the  materials  of  his  overture  in  his  memoir,  My 
Musical  Life,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

The  rather  lengthy,  slow  introduction  of  the  Easter  Sunday  Overture  [sic]  on  the 
theme  of  "Let  God  Arise!"  [heard  at  the  very  beginning  in  the  woodwinds]  alternat- 
ing with  the  ecclesiastical  theme  "An  angel  wailed"  [solo  cello],  appeared  to  me,  in 
its  beginning,  as  it  were,  the  ancient  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  The  gloomy  colors  of  the  Andante  lugubre  [which  follows  the  opening] 
seemed  to  depict  the  holy  sepulchre  that  had  shone  with  ineffable  light  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  resurrection — in  the  transition  to  the  Allegro  of  the  Overture.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Allegro,  "Let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him,"  led  to  the  holi- 
day mood  of  the  Greek  orthodox  church  service  on  Christ's  matins.  .  .  .  The  obikhod 
theme,  "Christ  is  arisen,"  which  forms  a  sort  of  subsidiary  part  of  the  Overture 
[a  broad  lyrical  theme  in  the  upper  strings],  appeared  amid  the  trumpet-blasts  and 
bell-tolling,  constituting  also  a  triumphant  coda. 

It  was  the  Slavonic  Dances  that  made  the  name  Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 
famous  outside  of  his  native  country.  It  might  even  be  fair  to  say  that  the  first  set, 
Opus  46,  truly  made  Dvorak  himself.  He  had  composed  some  fine  works,  especially 
in  the  chamber  music  line,  before  then,  but  his  determination  to  spread  Czech,  or 
rather  Slavonic,  nationalism  in  his  music  opened  a  wellspring  of  melodic  invention 
that  bubbled  forth  irresistibly. 

The  idea  for  the  work  came  from  the  publisher  Simrock,  who  had  recently  agreed, 
on  Brahms's  recommendation,  to  bring  out  some  of  the  music  of  this  relatively  un- 
known regional  composer.  Since  Simrock  had  made  a  good  profit  from  Brahms's  Hun- 
garian Dances,  he  proposed  something  similar  designed  to  reflect  the  newcomer's 
homeland  and  native  traditions.  Simrock  paid  Dvorak  300  marks  for  the  eight  dances 
and  soon  found  himself  repaid  a  thousandfold,  as  the  set  became  enormously  popu- 
lar. Simrock  urged  Dvorak  to  write  a  second  set,  though  the  composer  was  anxious  to 
move  to  larger  forms  like  the  symphony.  At  first  he  said  that  he  could  never  recapture 
the  gaiety  of  his  earlier  set,  but  suddenly  in  June  1886  he  found  the  proper  mood, 
and  the  second  set  of  eight  dances  came  forth  with  almost  the  same  ease  and  rapidity 
as  the  first,  though — as  Dvorak  himself  remarked — they  are  quite  different  from  the 
earlier  ones,  somewhat  more  internalized  and  poetic,  more  delicately  scored,  com- 
pared to  the  vigorous  and  vital  directness  of  the  first  set,  and  the  basically  simple 


form  is  extended  with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  themes.  Dvorak  invented  his  own  mate- 
rial in  characteristic  dance  types.  The  Opus  46  set  consists  entirely  of  Bohemian  or 
Czech  dance  forms,  while  Opus  72  draws  also  on  Slovak,  Polish,  or  Yugoslavian  dance 
forms.  Like  all  the  great  masters  of  dance  forms — Schubert,  Chopin,  Johann  Strauss, 
Sousa,  and  Scott  Joplin,  to  name  a  few  very  diverse  examples — Dvorak  is  able  to 
invent  music  of  astonishingly  varied  character  within  the  seemingly  restrictive  bounds 
of  the  characteristic  meter  and  tempo. 

During  his  all  too  few  thirty-seven  years,  Georges  Bizet  (1838-1875)  developed  a 
mastery  of  the  musical  stage  scarcely  known  in  France  before  or  since.  His  final 
score,  Carmen,  has  never  been  off  the  stage  since  its  premiere.  Even  his  earlier 
works,  in  which  he  was  clearly  learning  his  craft,  have  that  sense  of  color  and  timing 
that  is  crucial  to  a  dramatic  composer.  VArlesienne  ("The  Woman  of  Aries")  was  a 
play  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  better  known  as  a  novelist  of  the  naturalist  school,  noted 
for  his  keen  and  observant  portrayal  of  character.  Bizet  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
score  of  incidental  music  to  accompany  the  play  for  an  orchestra  limited  to  twenty-six 
instruments.  During  the  summer  of  1872  he  rapidly  composed  a  virtuosic  and  deli- 
cate score,  which  was  realized  in  the  performance  by  an  ensemble  of  superb  musi- 
cians. Unfortunately  the  audience  was  bored  with  the  play  and  the  music  (they  consid- 
ered Bizet  a  "confounded  Wagnerian"),  and  the  show  closed  in  three  weeks.  The  type 
of  music  he  had  written — roughly  corresponding  to  the  background  score  accompany- 
ing a  dramatic  television  program  today — was  in  low  estate,  and  none  of  the  music 
critics  even  bothered  to  attend  a  performance.  But  the  theater's  conductor,  Louis 
Reyer,  himself  a  composer,  declared  the  music  a  masterpiece.  Bizet  quickly  arranged 
four  numbers  from  the  score  into  a  suite  for  full  orchestra.  (The  second  suite,  to  be 
heard  here,  was  assembled  after  Bizet's  death  by  Ernest  Guiraud,  the  composer  who 
also  adapted  Carmen  from  an  opera-comique  [with  spoken  dialogue]  to  an  opera 
purely  sung,  the  version  we  hear  most  often  today.)  The  play  was  set  in  Provence,  and 
the  music  is  full  of  Provengal  color.  Some  of  this  comes  from  the  use  of  traditional 
themes  of  the  region,  but  Bizet  assimilates  them  so  perfectly  that  they  might  well 
have  come  originally  from  his  pen. 

In  1880,  Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  promised  Nikolai  Rubinstein 
that  he  would  compose  an  occasional  piece  to  celebrate  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Tsar 
Alexander  II,  the  "Tsar-Liberator,"  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1855  and  six 
years  later  issued  the  Edict  of  Emancipation  that  freed  the  serfs,  who  comprised 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Russia.  During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1880  Tchai- 
kovsky worked  on  the  celebratory  piece  along  with  another  work,  composed  purely 
for  his  own  musical  satisfaction.  The  latter  was  his  Serenade  for  Strings,  Opus  48. 
The  former  was  a  single-movement  orchestral  work  that  he  labeled  an  overture  with 
the  formal  title  The  Year  1812. 

To  any  Russian  the  date  1812  instantly  conjured  up  the  image  of  Napoleon's  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  his  conquest  of  Moscow,  and  his  devastating,  ignominious  retreat  with 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  his  army,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  extremes  of 
winter  weather  and  lack  of  food.  Tchaikovsky  finished  the  overture  on  October  18  and 
wrote  soon  afterward  to  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  with  news  of  his  latest 
compositions:  "The  Overture  will  be  very  loud  and  noisy,  but  I  wrote  it  with  little 
warmth  or  love;  therefore  it  will  probably  have  small  artistic  worth.  The  Serenade,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  wrote  from  inner  compulsion:  I  felt  it,  and  therefore  venture  to  hope 
that  it  does  not  lack  artistic  quality. " 

Tchaikovsky  composed  his  musical  tribute  to  the  Russian  victory  essentially  as  a 


potboiler,  aimed  at  popular  success.  Without  question  he  achieved  his  goal.  The 
quotation  of  familiar  tunes  (familiar,  at  any  rate,  to  his  Russian  audience  in  the 
1880s)  guaranteed  a  patriotic  response  as  it  reminded  them  of  the  historical  events: 
the  hymn  '"''God  Preserve  the  Tsar"  which  opens  the  piece,  the  appearance  of  the 
"Marseillaise ,"  symbolizing  the  invading  French  army,  the  musical  battle  between 
the  two  sides  and  the  gradual  overwhelming  of  the  "Marseillaise"'''  by  the  Russian 
music,  and  finally  the  Imperial  anthem,  reinforced  by  bells  and  cannon — all  this  has 
made  the  overture  a  popular  showpiece  from  its  very  first  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Seiji  Ozawa  is  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Pianist/conductor/teacher  Leon  Fleisher  is  Artistic  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

A  frequent  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Dutoit 
is  Music  Director  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra,  Music  Director  of  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France,  and  Artistic  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's 
summer  concerts  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  and  at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

David  Hoose,  conductor  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Orchestra,  is 
Music  Director  of  the  Cantata  Singers  and  Ensemble,  Chairman  of  the  Conducting 
Department  at  Boston  University,  and  Music  Director-designate  of  Collage  New  Music. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  1991  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Brynn  Albanese,  PalosVerdes,  CA 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Florence  Altenburger,  Besangon,  France 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Zoe  Black,  North  Fitzroy,  Australia 

City  of  Melbourne/  Henri  Leon  Wyler 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Carsillo,  Menlo  Park,  CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Judith  Chamberland,  Quebec,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial 
Fellowship 
Chung-Mei  Chang,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Robert  Chiu,  San  Marino,  CA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ariadne  Daskalakis,  Boston,  MA 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson,  New  York,  NY 

EdwardS.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Takane  Funatsu,  Chiba,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sharon  Gewirtz,  Montreal,  Canada 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Ayano  Ito,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Natalie  Leggett,  Northridge,  CA 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 
Wendy  Putnam,  Houston,  TX 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Aet  Ratassepp,  Tallinn,  Estonia 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Emi  Ohi  Resnick,  New  York,  NY 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leah  Roseman,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Gabrielle  Shek,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Yeh  Shen,  Shanghai,  China 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sangeeta  Swamy,  Edwardsville,  IL 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Josefina  Vergara,  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Jessica  Wakefield,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Hilary  Walther,  Concord,  MA 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship! 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 


Kiichi  Watanabe,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Whitling,  Alberta,  Canada 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Deborah  Widdup,  London,  England 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
YuYuan,  Shanghai,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Violas 

Joan  DerHovsepian,  Milwaukee,  WI 

Ben  Bowers  Fellowship 
Steffen  Drabek,  Detmold,  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

Fellowship 
Victoria  Eanet,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Ralph  Farris,  Dover,  MA 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Anke  Hendrichs,  Detmold,  Germany 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Daniel  Panner,  Rochester,  NY 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin,  New  York,  NY 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Laura  Shuster,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Sihler,  Eugene,  OR 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Stahl,  Spring  Valley,  NY 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Piotr  Swic,  Warsaw,  Poland 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 
Sarah  Wetherbee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 


Cellos 

Darrett  Adkins,  Tacoma,  WA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Melissa  Barnard,  Roseville,  Australia 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Alexander  Ezerman,  Williston,  VT 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Adam  Fisher,  Tenafly,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Gaenslen,  Burlingame,  CA 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Bridget  MacRae,  Toronto,  Canada 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Andrea  Markosh,  Haifa,  Israel 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Achim  Melzer,  Sindelfingen,  Germany 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Margaret  Parkins,  Detroit,  MI 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Johan  Stern,  Laxa,  Sweden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
Felix  Wang,  Okemos,  MI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sophie  Wilier,  Vancouver,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Fellowship 

Basses 

Josee  Deschenes,  St.  Elisabeth,  Canada 

Aaron  andAbby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
William  Everett,  North  Plainfield,  NJ 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Erik  Gronfor,  Anoka,  MN 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Imsande,  Greenville,  NC 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Fellowship 
Jacqueline  Pickett,  Atlanta,  GA 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tracy  Rowell,  Webster,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Weisner,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Nathalie  Lacaille,  Montreal,  Canada 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Melissa  Mielens,  Albany,  NY 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 
Makiko  Nishio,  Saitama,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Christina  Smith,  Stevens  Point,  WI 

Arthur  Fiedler  I  Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Lisa  Wienhold,  Birmingham,  AL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody  Fellowship! 

Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 

Oboe/ English  Horn 

Marion  Arthur,  Arlington,  VA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Gustav  Highstein,  New  York,  NY 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 


Pierre  Roy,  Evansville,  IN 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Weeks,  Montreal,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Tricia  Wlazlo,  Osseo,  MI 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

Clarinets 

Scott  Andrews,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Robert  Olivia,  Hingham,  MA 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 
Orit  Orbach,  Kiryat-Ono,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Erika  Shrauger,  Buffalo,  NY 

Dr.  Boris  A .  Jackson  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jerome  Simas,  Carmichael,  CA 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Daniel  Burdick,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Kristen  Marks,  Northfield,  MN 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Daniel  Matsukawa,  Santa  Fe,  Argentina 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Shawn  Mouser,  Brookline,  MA 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 
Steve  Wangler,  New  York,  NY 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Horns 

Beth  Beeson,  Summerfield,  NC 

Patricia  A .  Mertz  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Cook,  Durand,  MI 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fellowship 
Suzanne  George,  Schenectady,  NY 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Kristin  Jurkscheit,  New  York,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Menousek,  Northampton,  MA 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
John  Rieckhoff,  Quincy,  IL 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 


Trumpets 

Zhong-Hui  Dai,  Shen  Yang,  China 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Brian  Neal,  Miami,  FL 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Donald  Sipe,  Milwaukee,  WI 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Herbert  Smith,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Matthew  Sonneborn,  Madison,  WI 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Darren  Acosta,  Metairie,  LA 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Jon  Etterbeek,  Sacramento,  CA 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Mark  Hetzler,  Saratosa,  FL 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Randall  Hestand,  Irving,  TX 
J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Tuba 

David  Moen,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Scott  Jackson,  Glendora,  CA 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Brian  Jones,  Lake  Jackson,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Ronald  Kushmaul,  Columbus,  OH 

William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Brent  Kuszyk,  Sassamansville,  PA 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Gregory  White,  Detroit,  MI 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Peter  Wilms,  Beek,  The  Netherlands 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 


Piano/Keyboard 

Eugene  Alcalay,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Joel  Fan,  New  York,  NY 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Francine  Kay,  Toronto,  Canada 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Tomer  Lev,  Kfar-Sava,  Israel 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Marc  Ryser,  Cambridge,  MA 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Reiko  Uchida,  Rolling  Hills  Estates,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Catherine  Weill-Laor,  Paris,  France 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Conductors 

Lothar  Konigs,  Aachen,  Germany 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Alexander  Piatt,  Westport,  CT 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Mark  Stringer,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Composers 

Nag  Bhushan,  Sandur,  India 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
John  Costa,  Taunton,  MA 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Alexandra  Harwood,  London,  England 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Hi  Kyung  Kim,  Seoul,  Korea 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Jan  Miiller-Wieland,  Hamburg,  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Jody  Rockmaker,  Palo  Alto,  CA 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
Geoffrey  Stanton,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


Harps 

John  Carrington,  Seattle,  WA 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Susan  Robinson,  Belmont,  MA 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 


Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

Lions  Gate  Trio 

Scott  Kluksdahl,  New  York,  NY 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of  Aaron  Copland 
Katie  Lansdale,  Bethesda,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Fellowship 
Florence  Millet,  Paris,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Westbrook  String  Quartet 
Susan  Brenneis,  Miami,  FL 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane 

Fellowship 
Andrew  Bruck,  Detroit,  MI 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Kempf,  Bismarck,  ND 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Chizuko  Matsusaka,  Boston,  MA 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Fellowship 

Voice 

Jeffrey  Adelson,  New  York,  NY 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tom  Allen,  New  York,  NY 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Marianne  Bindig,  Toronto,  Canada 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Mary  Bozzuti,  Boston,  MA 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Martin  Bruns,  Arlesheim,  Switzerland 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Richard  Clement,  Tucker,  GA 

Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Goodson,  Boston,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Deanna  Grayson,  Atlanta,  GA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Margaret  Morrison,  Granada  Hills,  CA 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Sanghoon  Oak,  Seoul,  Korea 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Michele  Patzakis,  San  Marino,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Xin  Wei  Zhang,  Jilin,  China 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 


Vocal  Coaches 

Keith  Burton,  New  York,  NY 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Laura  Dahl,  Boston,  MA 

Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Boston,  MA 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Todd  Sisley,  Scotia,  NY 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Nathalie  Steinberg,  Paris,  France 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Anne  Adams,  New  York,  NY 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Gayla  Bauer,  Brookline,  MA 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Karen  Carlisle,  Felton,  CA 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Erik  Chalfant,  Bourbonnais,  IL 

Boston  Showcase  Company  Scholarship 
Christina  Clark,  Maumee,  OH 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Lisa  Graf,  Newcastle,  ME 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Judith  Hill,  Williamsville,  NY 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Rebecca  Karpoff,  Baltimore,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Lorraine  Langer,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Gaye  Matravers,  Boston,  MA 

Claudette  SorellMu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Katerina  Papadolias,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Sandy  Radvanovsky,  Laguna  Niguel,  CA 

Palm  Springs  Scholarship 
Maria  Riedstra,  Elmira,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Frank  Strnad,  Whittier,  CA 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Erika  Sunnegardh,  New  York,  NY 

Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
Catherine  Watson,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
David  Whitley,  New  York,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
Anne  Marie  Wright,  Toronto,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Cynthia  Wuco,  New  York,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 


Seminar  for  Conductors 
Susan  Clarke,  Newton,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Philippe  de  Chalendar,  Paris,  France 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Scholarship 
Karen  Deal,  Annapolis,  MD 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Bjarte  Engeset,  Aalesund,  Norway 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Ming-Feng  Hsin,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Alan  Kay,  Weehawken,  NJ 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Kim  Kluge,  Alexandria,  VA 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 


Benjamin  Loeb,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Alice 

Kandell  Scholarship 
Rossen  Milanov,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Karen  Pinoci,  Montclair,  NJ 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Pio  Salotto,  Cagliari,  Italy 

Olivetti  Foundation  Scholarship 
Valerie  Taylor,  Lexington,  MA 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Lara  Webber,  Beeville,  TX 

Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Scholarship 
David  Wroe,  Yorkshire,  England 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 


TanglewoDd 

Music 

Center 


TheTANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  maintained 
for  advanced  study  in  music  and  sponsored  by  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  ofTanglewood 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Orchestra 


First  Violins 

Glen  Cherry,  Vermillion,  SD 
Rachel  Noyes,  Portland,  ME 
Victoria  Ferris,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Lisa  Berman,  Edina,  MN 
Patrick  Kwon,  La  Grangeville,  NY 
Karl  Orvik,  Falmouth,  ME 
Oren  Tsor,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 
Suzanne  Walter,  Woodbury,  NY 
Melinda  Bassett,  Spokane,  WA 
Erika  Sato,  Portland,  OR 
Alison  Johnson,  Jersey  City,  NJ 
Marcelo  Cuellar,  Cranston,  RI 
Carolyn  Balfe,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
Duane  Padilla,  Glendale,  CA 
Sophie  Dean,  New  Orleans,  LA 
Robert  Cheng,  Midland,  MI 

Second  Violins 

Nathalie  Shim,  Lynnfield,  MA 
Clinton  Dewing,  Newton,  MA 
Douglas  Johnson,  Brandon,  FL 
Sarah  Polisner,  Portland,  ME 
Thomas  McLean,  Fairbanks,  AK 
Rebecca  Asmar,  West  Simsbury,  CT 
Gillian  Smith,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Nick  Wiedman,  Boston,  MA 
Hallie  Smith,  Memphis,  77V 
Michael  Senior,  Bucks,  England 
Daniel  Padilla,  Glendale,  CA 
Michelle  Kiang,  Bridgewater,  NJ 
Victoria  Su,  Chesapeake,  VA 
Renia  Piotrowski,  Manchester,  NH 
Rachel  Teukolsky,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mayumi  Repp,  North  Haven,  CT 


Violas 

Leo  Suzuki,  Portland,  OR 
Kimberly  Foster,  Tualatin,  OR 
Andrew  Kamii,  Tarzana,  CA 
Catherine  DiRuzza,  Fall  River,  MA 
Carina  Lim,  Exeter,  NH 
Brian  Oh,  Dix  Hills,  NY 
Katie  Kaltenborn,  Concord,  NH 
Asya  Ollis,  East  Lansing,  MI 
Joel  Kennedy,  Oregon  City,  OR 
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Steven  Karidoyanes,  Orchestra  Manager 
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This  season  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
Since  1966,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  has  been  a  summer  program  of 
Boston  University  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Institute  includes  five  Young 
Artists  Programs  for  students  aged  15  to  18,  (Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  Composition, 
and  Quartet),  five  Institute  Seminars  for  students  aged  15  and  older,  (Flute,  Harp, 
Clarinet,  Empire  Brass,  and  Listening  and  Analysis),  and  the  Adult  Music  Seminars. 
Many  of  the  Institute's  students  receive  financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by 
individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Scholarship  Fund.  If  you  would  like  further  information  about  the  Institute,  please  contact 
our  Tanglewood  office  at  (413)  637-1430. 
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A  world  treasure  for  eternity 
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technology  loader, 
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our  people  share . 
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The  program  book  cover  shows  Mozart's  manuscript  for  his  C  major  violin  sonata, 
K.403(385c),  composed  in  August  or  September  1782  in  Vienna  "for  [my]  very  dear  wife' 
Constanze,  whom  he  married  that  year  on  August  4. 
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I       elebrate  the  glorious  sound  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
^^  Orchestra  by  subscribing  now  for  the  1991-92 
season.  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  present  a 
season  of  magnificent  music,  offered  in  21  different  series 
options  at  Symphony  Hall  and  a  three-concert  series  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  season  also  includes  BSO  Open 
Rehearsals,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Youth  Concerts. 

Write  for  complete  ticket  and  program  information  for  the 
BSO's  Boston  and  New  York  series:  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call 
Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


Subscribe 
now  for 

1991-92! 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  former  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors;  in  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gives  an  annual  concert,  and  in  recent  years  a 
weekend  of  jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast 
quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 


A  Baldwin  pianist  for  47  years. 
A  world  treasure  for  eternity. 


Leonard  Bernstein 
(1918-1990) 


Baldwin 


Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  seventh  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  had  been  written  for  the  ceremony  and  had 
arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion that  it  has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was 
Koussevitzky 's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty 
in  composition,  operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  him- 
self taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music  and  the  orchestral  literature  with 
talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many  of 
the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer  brings  trea- 
sured memories  of  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a 
love  affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  visitors  who  are  in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its  festival  concerts.  The 
quality  of  this  orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly  as- 
tonishes visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have 
been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  a  professional  career  as 
instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20%  of 
the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  and  that  figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 


A  1939  banner  advertising  that  summer's  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 


How  to  get  cash 

t  without  a 
big  production. 


YANKEE 
24 

New  England's  name  for  cash. 


There  are  more  than  4,000  Yankee  24®  ATMs 

giving  command  performances  all  over  New 

England.  So  when  your  wallet  is  sold  out,  look 

for  Yankee  24.  There's  bound  to  be  a  Yankee  24 

machine  at  a  nearby  shopping  center,  grocery 

store,  or  local  bank  So  if  your  bank  is  a  member 

of  our  network,  you  can  use  the  card  and  code  you  already  have  to  get  cash  at  our 

box  offices  all  over  New  England.  With  Yankee  24,  it's  always  easy  to  get  cash  without 

a  big  song  and  dance  number. 

Look  for  Yankee  24  ATMs  in  these  convenient  locations  in  the  Tanglewood  area: 

Lee:  241  Main  Street,  Xpress24  Cash  •  1  Park  Street,  Bank  of  New  England; 

75  Park  Street,  Lee  Savings  Bank;  Lenox:  1400  Holmes  Road,  Lenox  Savings  Bank; 

Stockbridge:  Elm  Street,  Lee  Savings  Bank  •  Park  St.  &  Route  7,  Xpress24  Cash 

To  find  Yankee  24  ATM  locations  while  traveling  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  just  call  1-800-YANKEE24  (1-800-926-5332). 


study  for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors,  and  composers.  The  Tanglewood  Semi- 
nars are  a  series  of  special  instructional  programs,  this  summer  including  the  Phyllis 
Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966,  educa- 
tional programs  at  Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to 
become  involved  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Today,  Boston  University,  through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that 
offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  twelve 
separate  programs  for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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CLASSICAL  DELETIONS  8t  OVERRUNS 

Over  6,000  classical  titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices;  a 
large  number  on  CD's,  some  cassettes,  and  a  good  selection  on 
vinyl  LPs. 


Just  3V2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map 
below)  &/ 


main  st  stockbridge 


KAY- BEE 
TOYS 


I — j     EXIT 
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B.R.O. 


Summer  Retail  Hours  Mon.-Sat.  I  l  :30  AM-5:30  PM  •  for  Orders  Only  I -800-992- 1  200 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte  102  Opposite  Kay-Bee  Toys,  Lee,  MA  •  (413)  243-4080 


Seiji  Ozawa  ivorks  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
at  the  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all 
Tanglewood  concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood 
Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermis- 
sion; and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  per- 
sonal check,  or  major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card, 
please  call  TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York 
City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and 
specially  priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 
Regular  lawn  tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for 
specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE 
OF  CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  audio  and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent 
or  guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge 
must  sit  with  their  parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five 
must  be  seated  toward  the  rear  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age 
of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  con- 
certs. This  policy  does  not  extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children. 
Organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  266-1492,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday 
morning  at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $10  and 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN 
WALKWAYS  are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  park- 
ing attendants. 

REST  ROOMS  AND  PAY  PHONES  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note, 
however,  that  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during 
concerts. 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must  leave 
early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  use 
of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  also  prohibited. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise 
and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Memories  of  Tanglewood. . . 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)637-1600 

Monday  through  Saturday:  1 0am  to  4pm 
Friday  and  Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING 
CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  avail- 
able to  donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as 
you  enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  be- 
fore concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  cloth- 
ing, accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday;  from  6  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  from  7  p.m. 
on  Theatre  concert  nights;  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music, 
and  musical  supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory 
and  artists  heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon 
to  6  p.m.,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass 
House. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 

Opposite  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the 
Hawthorne  Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — 
where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  on  the  Tappan  family  estate  in  the  Berk- 
shires  in  1850  and  1851.  There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  of  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  and  two  children's  books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood 
Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage 
now  houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history, 
and  this  summer  features  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  donated  by  Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  de- 
scendants of  the  Tappan  and  Brooks  families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public  throughout  the  summer: 

Tuesday  through  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


CROSBY'S 


GOURMET  PICNICS,  TAKE-OUT  &  CATERING  COMPLEMENTED 
BY  A  FINE  SELECTION  OF  WINE,  BEER  &  SPARKLING  WATERS. 

62  CHURCH  STREET,  LENOX,  MA  01240 
TELEPHONE  413-637-3396 


THcmitc  frarma 

— '     Richard  Dunlap,  Artistic  Director     ^ 

MAINSTAGE 

KISS  ME  KATE  ■  June  24  -  July  1 3 

TRAINS  ■  July  16 -27 

THE  REAL  THING  ■  July  30 -August  10 

CALIFORNIA  SUITE  ■  August  13-31 

UNICORN  STAGE 

A  SLAP  IN  THE  FARCE  &  A  MATTER  OF 

WIFE  AND  DEATH  ■  JULY  3 -20 

DEREK  «JULY  24 -AUGUST  3 

SARITA»AUGUST7-24 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE  UNDER  THE  TENT 

Thurs  -  Sat  at  1 1  AM  ■  June  28  -  August  24 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

BOX  OFFICE 
413-298-5576 
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FINE    ART    •    SWISS    ARMY 
JEWELRY     •    ART    GLASS 


MKOS 


SIMPLE 
TREASURES 

THE     BEST     SEAT 

in  the 
BERKSHIRES 


Light  but  sturdy,  a  backsaver  for 
concert  pleasure.  $39.50 


66   CHURCH    ST.    LENOX.    MA 
413       •      637       •      8980 
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IN   THE   BERKSHIRES 

OPEN 
HOUSE 

Daily  1  -  4  PM 
off  Route  7, 

north  of  Pittsfield 

•  Site  built  homes  from 

$129,900  •Town  water,  sewer 

and  roads  •  Lawn  care  &l  snow 

removal  •  Attached  garage 
•  Full  basement  •  Pool  &.  tennis 

Offered  by  PITTSFIELD 

tL  413  499-4610 

@verare€ffft  ^36  South  Street 

'  realty  lenox 

The  Full  Service     413  637-3381 
Agency  44  St.  Anne's  Ave. 
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acob'sPillow 


for  12  weeks  - 

over  100 

performances 

by  over 

30  companies.  .  . 

June  14  -  September  T... 

in  the.  .  . 

Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

6/25  -  6/29  Russian  Village  Festival 

7/2,  7/3       Margaret  Jenkins  Dance  Co 

7/5,  7/6       Trlsha  Brown  Company 

7/9  -  7/13    Lar  Lubovitch  Dance  Co 

7/16    7/20  Ballet  Chicago 

7/23    7/27  Garth  Fagan  Dance 

7/30  -  8/  3   Parsons  Dance  Company 

8/6  -  8/10    Jazzdance+Steps  Ahead 

8/13  -  8/17  Dayton  Contemporary  Dance  Co 

8/20  -  8/24  New  Amsterdam  Ballet 

8/27  -  8/31  Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

Plus  the  Studio/Theatre  (6/14  9/1 ) 
&  Inside/Out  (6/25  -8/31 ) ! 

For  a  complete  schedule  call  or  write: 

413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

PO  Box  287 

Lee,  MA  01 238 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket. 


IMPORT  AUTO  SERVICE 

QUADRIFOGLIO  PERFORMANCE,  INC. 


MAINTENANCE 
REPAIR 

RESTORATION 
PERFORMANCE  MODIFI  CATION 

QUALITY,  HONESTY,  INTEGRITY 

SOCIALIZING  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  AUTOMOBILES 
FROM  ECONOMY  TO  LUXURY  AND  PERFORMANCE 

563  EAST  STREET 
(413)  499-2025  PITTSFIELD,  MA  01201 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

73rd  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  24,  Ridge  String  Quartet 
Sept.  15,  Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Sept.  22,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  29,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

Oct.  6,  Cleveland  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  eighteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was  named 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  following 
a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the  or- 
chestra in  Europe,  Japan,  and  throughout  the  United 
States  have  included  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European 
music  festivals,  in  1979;  four  visits  to  Japan;  and,  to 
celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  four- 
teen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England.  In 
March  1979  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  made  an  historic  visit  to  China  for  a  signifi- 
cant musical  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and 
discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  becoming  the  first  American  performing  ensemble  to  visit  China 
since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  In  December  1988  he  and  the  orchestra 
gave  eleven  concerts  during  a  two-week  tour  to  England,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  In  December  1989  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra 
traveled  to  Japan  for  the  fourth  time,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  an  eight-city  North  American 
tour  in  the  spring  of  1991 ;  a  seven-city  European  tour  is  scheduled  to  follow  the  1991 
Tanglewood  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  the  Paris  Opera;  he  has  also  conducted  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1983,  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  he  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  St.  Francis  of  Assist.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Orchestre 
National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  andTelarc  labels. 
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Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  In  January  1962  he  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  advisor.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  at  Tanglewood,  in  1964,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mahler's  Kindertoten- 
lieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss'  Elektra,  with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title 
role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatiana 
Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat 
mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  the  two  Liszt  piano 
concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel 
Faure.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and, 
on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss'  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1990-91 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1991 


Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Lucia  Lin 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
§  Joseph  Conte 
§  Joseph  Scheer 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 


Marc  Jean  neret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§  Susan  Culpo 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  ana  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
§Julie  Vaverka 
Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Steven  Emery 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 

Acting  Stage  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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Since  1773 


Drawing  by  Douglas  McGregor 
People  by  Norman  Rockwell 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 

^IheRedLknInn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Country  Curtis 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Now  in  its  110th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
atTanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  last  summer. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music. "These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 


He  sells  more  townhouses  than  anyone  else  in  Manhattan. 


Leslie  J.  Garfield 

"The  Dean  Of  TOWnhOUSeS"      Town  &  Country  Magazine 


LESLIE  J.  GARFIELD  &  CO.  INC.  654  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  371-8200 


the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams'  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  numer 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

encourages  the  relocation  of  business  and 

industry  to  Berkshire  County.  If  you're  looking 

for  the  exceptional  quality  of  life  and  genuine 

business  opportunities  offered  by  this 

beautiful  region,  please  contact  the 

Central  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

66  West  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01  201 . 

(413)  499-4000,  fax  (413)  447-9641. 

Attention:  Dennis  A.  Welcome 


;i:§iltxiifei?f; 


Our  lake 
waters  perform  miracles 


They  dissolve  the  stresses  and  strains  of  everyday  living. 
□  The  Berkshires'  most  successful  4-seasons  hideaway,  a  gated  private 
enclave  with  V^-mile  lake  frontage,  golf  and  olympic  pool,  tennis, 
Fitness  Center,  lake  lodge  — all  on  the  lake.  D  Carefree  3 -and  4- 
bedroom  country  condominiums  with  luxury  amenities  and 
skylights,  fireplaces,  decks.  Minutes  from  Jiminy  Peak,  Brodie 
Mountain,  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Canyon  Ranch.  In  the  $200s. 

SEE  FURNISHED  MODELS,  SALES  CENTER  TODAY. 
(413)  499-0900  or  TollfYee  (800)  937-0404 

Dir:  Rte.  7  to  Lake  Pontoosuc.  Turn  left  at  Lakecrest  sign  l  nlfcnwwi  A^ifc^^oQi i 

on  Hancock  Rd.  710-mile  to  Ridge  Ave.  Right  turn  to  Lakecrest  gated  entry.  DIRECTLY  ON  LAKE  PONTOOSUC 

Offering  by  Prospectus  only. 


Your 

great 

Berkshire 

escape 


LET THE DR 


be,    ,i.,ija 


VEAPARA 

THED05T0N  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS 


An  all-digital  salute  featuring  favorite  marches  including  Strike  Up  The  Bond, 
Stars  And  Stripes  Forever,  Semper  Fidelis,  Seventy-Six  Trombones,  EiCopiton,  and 
Parades  pass  by,  but  the  music  can  march  on. 

"I  LOVE  A  PARADE"  Produced  by  Thomas  Z.  Shepard. 

Also  available:  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and 
John  Williams  illuminate  the  Great  White  Way  with  over  72  minutes 
of  Broadway's  best.  Includes  music  from  "Miss  Saigon." 

Available  on  Sony  Classical 
Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes. 


others. 


SK  46747 


-A  3,  "Sony  Oossjcal"  ore  trademarks  of  Sory  CorporaTion  ©  1991  Sorty  Qassicfll  GmbH 


OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  TO  SERVE  YOU! 


T7,C>eef///l^S7E»" 


^ 


11" 

CD 

_---.-..  Sale  ends 

BOSTON  Mass. Ave.  At  Newbury  In  Back  Bay       Sept.  3rd. 

Hynes  Cofwentxxi  CemerICA  H)  Slop  on  the  GreenJine    MUSK)  VIDEOS  VIDEO  SALES  &  RHTAiS! 


BUSESBflHl 
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Baileys  Original  Irish  Cream  Liqueur."'  Imported  by  ©  1991  The  Paddington  Corporation,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  17%  ate, .by  vol,, 
Haa#en-Dazs  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Haagen-Dazs  Company  Inc. 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 
FROM  SONY  CLASSICAL 


-.'■  :S 


On  Son 
Advancing  the 


act  Discs  and  Cassettes. 
State  of  the  Arts. 


.Iff] ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  ©  1991  Sony  Classical  GmbH 


Farewell  and  Thanks 


Jerome  Lipson 


Sheldon  Rotenberg 


Two  valued  family  members  are  leaving  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  year. 
Both  are  retiring  orchestra  members,  the  only  remaining  Boston  Symphony  players 
to  have  been  hired  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1940,  violist  Jerome  Lipson 
has  been  a  Boston  Symphony  member  for  forty-five  years,  having  joined  the  orchestra 
in  1946;  a  decade  before  that,  while  home  in  Boston  on  vacation  from  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  been  encouraged  by  Koussevitzky  to  per- 
severe in  his  goal  of  one  day  joining  the  BSO.  Born  in  Boston,  Mr.  Lipson  graduated 
from  Boston  Latin  School.  He  later  served  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  for 
thirty-nine  months.  A  founding  member  of  the  Stockbridge  String  Quartet,  he  was 
solo  violist  of  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta  on  its  tour  to  South  America.  As  a  BSO  member, 
he  represented  his  colleagues  as  a  member  of  the  Players  Committee  for  many  years. 

Violinist  Sheldon  Rotenberg  joined  the  BSO  in  1948,  during  Koussevitzky 's  final 
season  as  music  director.  Originally  from  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  he  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Tufts  University.  In  1940  he  participated  in  the  inaugural 
session  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Following  Army  service  as  a  captain  in  the 
Military  Intelligence,  Mr.  Rotenberg  continued  his  violin  studies  in  Paris.  Before 
joining  the  BSO,  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration Orchestra  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler.  He  was  a  violinist  for  one  season  with 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony  before  enlisting  in  the  Army.  Mr.  Rotenberg  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  1991  Tanglewood  season,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  forty-three  years. 

Messrs.  Lipson  and  Rotenberg  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  combined  total  of  nearly  ninety  years.  The  value  of  that  service  to  Boston's  musi- 
cal community  is  immeasurable.  We  extend  our  most  sincere  gratitude  and  wish  them 
all  the  best. 


Tangtewqpd 


Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 


BERNSTEIN 


MACHOVER 


An  Evening  of  American  Music  for  Cello 

Sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano, 
transcribed  for  cello  and  piano 

Grazioso,  un  poco  piu  mosso 
Andantino,  vivace  e  leggiero 

Begin  Again  Again  . . . ,  for  Cello 

and  Live  Computer  Hyperinstruments 

(world  premiere) 

Tod  Machover,  sound  mixing 

Joe  Chung,  technology  coordination 

and  computer  operation 
Andy  Hong,  sound  design  and  sound  mixing 
Neil  Gershenfeld,  computer  operation 


Baldwin  piano 


INTERMISSION 


COPLAND 
IVES 


Poeme  and  Lament,  for  cello  and  piano 

Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

Moderato 
TSIAJ.  Presto 
Moderato  con  moto 
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Notes 

In  the  autumn  of  1941,  Leonard  Bernstein  (1918-1990)  was  looking  for  a  job.  He  had 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  the  preceding  spring  and  had 
spent  the  summer  assisting  Serge  Koussevitzky  for  the  second  time  atTanglewood. 
But  the  fall  brought  slim  pickings.  He  wanted  to  move  to  New  York,  but  Koussevitzky 
urged  him  to  stay  in  Boston,  where  he  promised  to  let  him  play  the  solo  part  in  Carlos 
Chavez'  piano  concerto  when  the  Mexican  composer  conducted  the  BSO  in  that 
work.  Bernstein  opened  a  piano  studio  on  Huntington  Avenue,  but  was  unable  to 
attract  students  owing  to  the  simple  bad  luck  that  he  had  done  so  two  days  before  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Bernstein  himself  was  turned  down  by  his  draft  board  because 
of  a  history  of  asthma.  The  Chavez  concerto  fell  through  because  the  BSO  was  still  at 
the  time  the  only  non-union  orchestra  in  the  country,  and  no  union  musician — that 
included  Chavez  and  Bernstein — could  appear  with  it.  Frustrated  on  all  sides,  facing 
the  renewed  urging  of  his  father  that  he  give  up  music  and  enter  the  family  business, 
and  with  a  lot  of  unexpected  spare  time  on  his  hands,  Bernstein  composed.  He  wrote 
a  sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano,  one  of  his  very  few  compositions  designed  as  a  purely 
abstract  instrumental  work,  without  a  text  and  with  a  programmatic  idea  behind  it. 
David  Glazer  gave  the  first  performance  with  the  composer  at  the  Institute  of  Modern 
Art  in  April  1942.  Soon  afterward  the  sonata  was  published,  so  it  qualifies  as  the 
"Opus  1"  in  a  career  that  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  American 
music.  Here  it  will  be  performed  with  the  clarinet  part  transcribed  for  cello. 

Tod  Machover  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1953;  he  received  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  Juilliard,  where  he  studied  with  Elliott  Carter  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions. He  has  also  studied  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Columbia 
University,  as  well  as  MIT  and  Stanford,  where  he  worked  in  computer  music.  He 
spent  1978-85  as  Director  of  Musical  Research  at  IRCAM  (Institute  de  Recherche  et 
Coordination  Acoustique/Musique)  in  Paris,  where  he  worked  with  Pierre  Boulez. 
Since  1985  he  has  worked  in  the  MIT  Media  Laboratory,  where  he  is  associate  profes- 
sor of  Music  and  Media  and  director  of  the  Experimental  Media  Facility.  His  opera 
VALIS  was  commissioned  for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Pompidou  Center  in  Paris 
and  has  recently  been  staged  in  Japan.  A  recording  of  the  opera  was  chosen  for  the 
New  York  Times'  best-of-the-year  list,  and  his  recent  CD,  Flora,  was  on  the  list  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  Tod  Machover  is  also  a  cellist  and  conductor,  and  he  has  worked  on  the 
creation  of  "hyperinstruments,"  which  employ  the  best  features  of  both  electronic 
and  acoustic  instruments  and  extend  their  possibilities.  He  is  currently  at  work  on  two 
new  opera  projects.  The  composer  has  provided  the  following  commentary  for  his 
new  piece: 

Begin  Again  Again  . . .  was  composed  in  1991  especially  for  Yo-Yo  Ma;  tonight  is  its 
first  performance.  The  work  is  scored  for  solo  cello  and  live  computer  electronics, 
using  the  Hyperinstrument  concept  developed  over  the  past  five  years  at  the  MIT 
Media  Laboratory.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  minutes  long  and  has  ten  sections,  all 
distinct  in  character,  which  are  grouped  into  two  large-scale  movements.  The  first 
movement  is  increasingly  agitated,  energetic,  and  dramatic;  the  second  is  more 
lyrical,  calm,  and  introverted.  As  in  much  of  my  recent  music,  Begin  Again  Again  . . . 
combines  many  forms  of  musical  expression — from  rock  music-like  drive  and 
intensity  to  melodious  singing,  to  the  timbral  exploration  of  cello  sounds — all  to 
create  a  diverse  but  coherent  artistic  statement. 

The  Hyperinstrument  system  specially  developed  for  Begin  Again  Again  . . .  allows 
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the  cellist  to  control  an  extensive  array  of  sounds  through  the  nuance  of  his  per- 
formance. Two  cellos  are  used  for  the  piece,  first  an  electric  cello,  and  then  a  normal 
acoustic  instrument  for  the  work's  final  section.  Many  techniques  were  developed 
this  year  so  that  the  computer  can  measure,  evaluate,  and  respond  to  as  many 
aspects  of  the  performance  as  possible.  The  most  prominent  sensors  include  a 
device  (made  by  the  Exos  Corporation)  worn  on  the  right  hand  to  measure  wrist 
movement  while  bowing;  finger  pressure  sensors  built  into  the  bow;  a  radio  trans- 
mitter that  indicates  where  the  bow  is  making  contact  with  the  string;  four  thin 
strips  placed  on  the  fingerboard  under  each  string  that  measure  left  hand  position; 
and  special  pickups  placed  on  the  bridge  that  facilitate  the  computer's  task  of 
analyzing  the  cello's  actual  sound.  Information  from  all  of  these  sensors  is  sent  to  a 
Macintosh  Ilfx  computer,  which  analyzes  the  data  and  provides  an  ongoing  in- 
terpretation of  the  performance.  This  information  is  used  in  different  ways  at 
different  moments  in  the  piece:  at  times  the  cellist's  playing  controls  electronic 
transformations  of  his  own  sound;  at  other  times  it  is  more  indirect  and  mysterious. 
The  goal  has  been  to  create  many  levels  of  relationship  between  soloist  and  com- 
puter, much  as  the  classical  concerto  dramatizes  such  relationships  between  soloist 
and  orchestra.  Here,  though,  the  entire  sound  world  is  conceived  as  an  extension 
of  the  soloist — not  as  a  dichotomy,  but  as  a  new  kind  of  instrument. 

The  members  of  the  Hyperinstrument  team  who  worked  with  me,  devotedly  and 
brilliantly,  for  over  a  year  to  make  Begin  Again  Again  . . .  possible  are:  Joe  Chung 
(technology  coordinator  and  chief  software  designer);  Andy  Hong  (digital  signal 
processing  and  software  design);  Neil  Gershenfeld  (cello  sensor  design  and  con- 
struction); Jim  Davis  (software  design);  Casimir  Wierzincski  (digital  signal  proces- 
sing); Betty  Dexter  (administration). 

The  title  of  the  piece  refers  to  its  musical  form  and  to  its  expressive  content. 
Begin  Again  Again  ...  is  a  set  of  variations  in  which  the  same  melodies  and  har- 
monies are  returned  to  over  the  course  of  the  work,  each  time  expanded  and  elabo- 
rated in  new  and  unexpected  ways.  This  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  change  in  our 
lives — of  breaking  with  the  past  while  retaining  what  is  dearest  to  us;  of  opening 
up  doors  to  unknown  possibilities;  and  finally,  of  renewed  hope  and  affirmation. 

I  would  like  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  the  MIT  Media  Lab  during 
the  research  and  production  work  on  Begin  Again  Again  ...  In  addition,  special 
thanks  are  given  to  the  Yamaha  Corporation  for  their  sponsorship  of  Hyperinstru- 
ment research,  and  to  Richard  Armin  and  Raad  Musical  Instruments  of  Toronto 
for  providing  the  electric  cello  for  tonight's  performance. 

Begin  Again  Again  ...  is  dedicated,  with  great  affection  and  gratitude,  to  Betty 
Dexter. 

— Tod  Machover 


*     * 


The  death  of  Aaron  Copland  (1900-1990)  last  December  brought  to  an  end  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  careers  in  the  history  of  American  music.  Copland  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  and  lived  virtually  all  his  life  in  and  around  New  York,  but  over  the  course 
of  his  long  career  he  traveled  widely,  absorbed  sights  and  sounds,  and  transmuted 
these  into  music  that  told  us  something  about  what  it  is  to  be  an  American.  In  recent 
years  a  number  of  Copland's  early  works,  considered  by  him  as  juvenilia,  have  been 
made  available  for  performance.  Such  compositions,  often  very  small,  are  always  of 
special  interest  to  admirers  of  Copland's  art,  since  they  provide  an  otherwise  hidden 
glimpse  into  the  background  of  his  musical  mind,  an  indication  of  where  he  began,  so 
that  we  can  measure  how  far  he  traveled.  The  two  short  pieces  to  be  performed  here, 
Poeme  and  Lament,  come  from  the  period  when  the  young  Copland  was  just  beginning 
to  work  professionally  in  music.  He  recounted  their  genesis  in  the  first  volumes  of  his 
autobiography,  written  with  Vivien  Perlis,  Copland:  1900  through  1942: 


I  decided  not  to  go  to  college  after  high  school,  but  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  music.  Aaron  Schaffer  was  concerned  about  my  plans,  for  he  wrote:  "Do 
not  go  even  temporarily  into  theater  playing!  Hold  on  to  youthful  ideas!"  In  the 
winter  that  followed  graduation,  I  looked  for  a  part-time  job  as  a  pianist  in  order  to 
spare  myself  the  embarrassment  of  depending  on  my  parents  for  pocket  and  con- 
cert money.  I  noticed  an  advertisement  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  that  the  Finnish 
Socialist  Hall  in  our  borough  needed  a  pianist  to  play  for  dances  two  nights  a  week 
in  a  trio  consisting  of  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano.  I  applied  and  landed  the  job;  as  it 
turned  out  there  were  two  unexpected  by-products.  I  made  my  first  contact  with 
what  seemed  to  me  then  to  be  "radical"  politics,  and  I  gained  a  new  friend  in  the 
clarinet  player,  Arne  Vainio.  Vainio  was  a  young  intellectual  who  played  clarinet 

and  cello  and  liked  to  talk  about  books,  music,  and  poetry It  wasn't  long  before 

we  were  exploring  the  cello  and  piano  literature  together,  especially  the  Beethoven 
sonatas.  This  stimulated  me  to  write  two  pieces  myself,  thereby  learning  the  impor- 
tance of  testing  one's  work  in  live  performance. 

The  two  pieces  in  question  are  Poeme,  composed  in  December  1918,  and  Lament,  writ- 
ten about  1919;  the  latter  draws  on  a  traditional  Hebrew  melody. 


*     *     *     * 


Charles  Ives  (1874-1954)  evidently  started  writing  his  trio  during  the  sixth  reunion 
of  his  Yale  College  class  of  1898,  since  the  sketch  bears  the  memo  "New  Haven,  June 
. . .  '04."  In  any  case  the  work  encapsulates  memories  of  his  college  days:  He  con- 
sidered at  one  point  providing  the  following  title  page  for  the  piece:  "Trio . . .  Yalensia 
et  Americana  (Fancy  Names) — Real  name:  Yankee  jaws  at  Mr.  Yale's  School  for  nice 
bad  boys! !"  Though  he  composed  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  1904,  Ives  did  not  return  to 
it  until  1911,  touching  up  parts,  especially  the  last  movement.  The  two  outer  move- 
ments are  the  most  traditional  in  the  treatment  of  the  medium  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
finale  is  a  new  version  of  a  composition  Ives  had  written  as  an  undergraduate,  a  unison 
song  called  The  All-Enduring,  which  the  glee  club  refused  to  sing.  The  second  move- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  enormous  fantasy-scherzo  employing  all  kinds  of  musi- 
cal ideas  that  would  have  been  immediately  recognized  by  a  Yale  student  of  the  turn 
of  the  century  (many  are  familiar  to  this  day),  tunes  ranging  in  character  from  "My 
old  Kentucky  home"  to  "There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood"  to  "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay."  Over  this  movement  Ives  wrote  the  letters  TSIAJ,  which  stand  for  "This  Scherzo 
Is  A  Joke,"  a  pun  on  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  word  "scherzo."  In  1948,  fifty  years 
after  his  graduation  from  Yale,  Ives  wrote  to  the  pianist  of  the  Baldwin-Wallace  Faculty 
Trio,  which  had  given  the  first  public  performance  of  the  work,  with  these  explana- 
tory comments:  "The  1st  movement  recalled  a  rather  short  but  serious  talk,  to  those 
on  the  Yale  fence,  by  an  old  professor  of  philosophy  [sitting  on  the  Yale  fence  was  the 
special  prerogative  of  sophomores];  the  2nd,  the  games  and  antics  by  the  students  on 
a  holiday  afternoon — and  some  of  the  tunes  and  songs  of  those  days  were  suggested 
in  this  movement,  sometimes  in  a  rough  way.  The  last  movement  was  partly  a  remem- 
brance of  a  Sunday  service  on  the  Campus  which  ended  near  the  'Rock  of  Ages.'" 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  August  16,  at  7 


BOSTON  WIND  OCTET 

ALFRED  GENOVESE  and  BARBARA  LaFITTE,  oboes 
HAROLD  WRIGHT  and  JULIE  VAVERKA,  clarinets 
RICHARD  RANTI  and  ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoons 
JONATHAN  MENKIS  and  RICHARD  MACKEY,  horns 


MOZART 


MOZART 


Excerpts  from  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 

Overture 

O,  wie  angstlich 

Doch  wie  schnell  schwand  meine  Freude 

Ich  gehe,  doch  rathe  ich  dir 

Welche  Wonne,  welche  Lust 

Ich  baue  ganz  auf  deine  Starke 

Ha!  Wie  will  ich  triumphieren 

Serenade  in  C  minor  for  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons,  K.388(384a) 
Allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto  in  canone;  Trio 
Allegro 


Notes 


Theatergoers  have  always  enjoyed  the  possibility  of  recalling  at  their  leisure  the  favorite 
pieces  that  they  have  enjoyed  on  the  stage.  In  Mozart's  day  it  was  exceptionally  com- 
mon for  favorite  works  to  be  arranged  as  "Harmoniemusik"  an  ensemble  of  wind  in- 
struments with  a  pair  of  horns  as  its  nucleus,  a  couple  of  bassoons  to  provide  the  bass 
part,  and  pairs  of  treble  instruments  (usually  oboes  and  clarinets).  They  were  prob- 
ably called  "Harmonie"  for  the  simple  reason  that  those  instruments  usually  provided 
the  sustaining  chords,  or  harmony,  within  the  texture  of  the  symphony. 

Compositions  intended  for  Harmonie  ensemble  flourished  in  Vienna  especially 
after  the  Emperor  established  such  an  ensemble  as  an  octet  in  1782  for  transcriptions 
from  his  favorite  operas  and  ballets.  Most  such  arrangements  were  made  by  profes- 
sional arrangers,  but  Mozart  saw  no  reason  to  lose  the  potential  fee,  so  he  undertook 
to  provide  his  own  version  of  music  from  his  recent  opera  "Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem 
Serail"  (The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio).  Unfortunately,  one  Johann  Went,  oboist  to 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  finished  his  arrangement  first,  which  may  explain  why 
Mozart's  version  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Imperial  library.  Yet  this  arrangement  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  composers  for  woodwinds  is  a  delicious  "souvenir"  of  the 
opera  (though  a  few  skeptics  doubt  its  authenticity).  The  entire  transcription  would 


run  over  an  hour  in  performance;  this  performance  will  include  selected  excerpts 
(the  numbers  refer  to  the  wind  band  arrangement,  not  the  opera). 

The  Overture  sets  out  the  "Turkish"  character  of  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  come 
to  rescue  his  fiancee  after  she  was  captured  by  pirates  and  sold  into  a  harem,  alternat- 
ing the  "Turkish"  theme  with  the  tune  of  Belmonte's  first  aria.  No.  4 — O  wie  angstlich 
("O,  how  anxiously  beats  my  love-filled  heart")  is  sung  by  Belmonte  when  he  learns 
that  he  may  be  able  to  infiltrate  the  seraglio  in  the  guise  of  a  gardener.  No.  6 — Ich 
gehe,  doch  rathe  ich  dir  ("I'll  go,  but  I  advise  you")  is  a  duet  between  Osmin,  the 
loutish  and  stupid  harem  guard,  and  Blonde,  Constanze's  maid.  Osmin  warns  Blonde 
to  stay  away  from  Pedrillo  (Belmonte's  servant  and  Blonde's  sweetheart);  she  replies 
with  saucy  independence.  No.  8 — Welche  Wonne,  welche  Lust  ("What  delight,  what 
joy")  is  Blonde's  response  to  the  news  that  a  rescue  will  be  attempted  that  night. 
No.  13 — Ich  baue  ganz  auf  deine  Starke  ("I  rely  entirely  on  your  power,  O  Love")  is 
Belmonte's  big  aria  as  the  escape  plot  is  about  to  unfold.  No.  14 — Ha,  wie  will  ich 
triumphieren  ("Ha,  how  I  will  triumph")  is  the  gloating  song  of  Osmin  when  he 
catches  the  two  men  about  to  rob  the  harem  and  anticipates  with  utter  satisfaction 
their  certain  execution  and  his  reward. 

The  Serenade,  K.388,  is  at  once  among  the  most  profound  and  most  mysterious  of 
Mozart's  works.  Though  scored  for  an  ensemble  generally  used  for  light  entertain- 
ment, it  is  anything  but  light  in  character.  We  do  not  know  for  sure  when  it  was  com- 
posed. There  is  a  single  oblique  reference  in  Mozart's  letters:  in  the  summer  of  1782, 
the  composer's  father  wrote  to  ask  if  he  had  anything  suitable  for  a  Salzburg  festivity 
in  the  home  of  the  Haffners.  Wolfgang  replied  on  July  27:  "I  have  had  to  compose  in 
a  great  hurry  a  serenade,  but  only  for  wind  instruments."  (For  the  Haffner  party,  he 
would  have  needed  to  use  strings.)  Actually,  recent  Mozart  scholarship  suggests  that 
Mozart  was  referring  to  the  E-flat  serenade,  K.375,  since  the  manuscript  of  that  work 
suggests  great  haste,  something  that  is  not  true  of  K.388.  The  C  minor  serenade  may 
not  have  been  composed  until  later  in  1782  or  even  1783.  In  any  case,  the  traditional 
designation  Nacht  Musique  ("Night  Music"),  which  has  been  applied  to  this  work  on 
the  strength  of  Mozart's  reference  in  the  July  27  letter,  would  not  apply. 

A  serenade  was  usually  a  string  of  movements,  often  six  (or  even  more),  but  in  the 
C  minor  serenade  Mozart  composed  only  four,  thus  making  the  piece  virtually  a 
symphony  for  wind  octet.  The  extraordinary  first  movement  is  dense  and  closely 
argued,  with  chromatic  motives  and  a  tight  rhythmic  continuity.  Its  astonishing  emo- 
tional resonance  links  it  with  such  other  Mozart  masterpieces  as  the  G  minor  symphony 
(K.550),  the  G  minor  string  quintet  (K.516),  and  the  C  minor  piano  concerto  (K.491). 

The  Andante,  in  E-flat,  sets  a  sweetly  solemn  main  theme  against  a  relatively  light- 
humored  second  theme.  Three  times  during  the  development  the  main  theme  at- 
tempts to  reassert  itself,  each  time  to  be  interrupted  with  a  more  elaborate  detour;  in 
the  end  the  recapitulation  takes  place  with  telling  economy.  The  Menuet  is  striking 
for  its  consistently  contrapuntal  character,  canonic  almost  throughout. 

The  finale,  a  magnificent  theme-and-variations  movement,  maintains  the  work's 
dark  character  through  four  variations — poignant,  mysterious,  and  passionate  by 
turns.  Then  it  changes,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  darkness,  to  E-flat  major,  seeming 
to  portend  a  brightening  of  mood.  But  Mozart  returns  instead  to  the  tonic  minor  for 
two  more  intense  variations.  Only  when  it  seems  that  all  hope  is  lost  does  the  sun 
come  out  to  stay  in  a  brilliant  C  major  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  16,  at  9 
The  1,000th  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  at  Tanglewood 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 


BERNSTEIN  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2 

for  piano  and  orchestra 
(after  W.H.  Auden's  poem) 

Parti 

The  Prologue  (Lento  moderato) 
The  Seven  Ages  (Variations  1-7) 
The  Seven  Stages  (Variations  8-14) 

Part  II 

The  Dirge  (Largo) 

The  Masque  (Extremely  fast) 

The  Epilogue  (Adagio — Andante — Con  moto) 

BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 

This  performance  is  dedicated  with  love  and  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  Leonard  Bernstein  (August  25,  1918-October  14,  1990). 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ  Symphonie  fantastique :  Episode  de  la 

vie  dun  artiste,  Opus  14 

Reveries,  passions 

A  ball 

Scene  in  the  country 

March  to  the  scaffold 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 

This  performance  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Charles  Munch  (September  26,  1891 -November  6,  1968),  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Benjamin  Pasternack  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Week  7 


NOTES 

Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2  for  piano  and  orchestra  (after  W.H.  Auden) 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  in  New 
York  on  October  14,  1990.  He  composed  The  Age  of  Anxiety  during  a  busy  period  of  travels  as 
guest  conductor  in  1948-49,  completing  the  draft  of  the  score  on  February  9,  1949,  and  the  full 
score  on  March  20.  He  revised  the  score — particularly  the  close  of  the  work — in  1965;  it  is  the 
revised  version  that  will  be  performed  here.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  the  first  performance  on  April  8,  1949,  with  the  composer  at  the  piano.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestras  only  other  performances,  with  pianist  Yuji  Takahashi,  in  January  and  February  1968, 
in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York  City,  and  Brooklyn.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbal,  temple  blocks,  triangle,  glockenspiel, 
xylophone,  celesta,  harp  (two  if  possible),  pianino  (in  the  orchestra),  and  strings. 

Between  July  1944  and  November  1946,  W.H.  Auden  wrote  an  extended  poem  (in 
print  it  runs  eighty  pages)  entitled  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  subtitled  "A  Baroque  eclogue." 
In  it,  three  men  and  a  woman — Quant,  Malin,  Emble,  and  Rosetta — meet  in  a  New 
York  bar,  where  each  has  come  to  find  a  cure  for  boredom,  loneliness,  lack  of  pur- 
pose— or,  if  not  a  cure,  a  means  of  forgetting  them.  The  poem  follows  their  thoughts 
and  their  conversation — with  interruptions  from  radio  broadcasts  of  war  news  and 
commercial  messages — through  a  long  night,  first  in  the  bar  itself,  then  moving  to 
Rosetta's  apartment,  where  the  party  continues,  though  the  four  individual  partici- 
pants become  more  and  more  isolated,  even  as  they  seek  to  end  their  rootlessness, 
through  the  attempt  to  find  or  accept  a  new  faith.  Finally,  at  dawn,  Rosetta  finds 


The  Best  of 
Everything. 

LIZ  CLAIBORNE  ■  JONES  NEW  YORK  ■  CALVIN  KLEIN  ■  POLO 
GUCCI  ■  PENDLETON  ■  ESPRIT  ■  GUESS  ■  COACH 


BERKSHIRE  MALL  ■  RTE  8  ■  LANESBORO 
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Emble  passed  out  on  her  bed,  while  Quant  and  Malin  say  their  goodbyes  in  the  light 
of  dawn  on  the  streets  and  promptly  forget  one  another's  existence.  The  very  title  of 
Auden's  poem  has  become  an  emblem  to  describe  mid-twentieth-century  life. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  clearly  taken  with  Auden's  poem,  which  provides  not  only  a 
title  for  this  Symphony  No.  2,  but  what  must  be  called  its  plot.  The  published  score 
contains  an  extended  note  in  which  the  composer  describes  his  astonishment  at  realiz- 
ing, after  the  fact,  how  closely  the  music  echoed  the  poem,  which  had  been  intended 
as  no  more  than  a  general  guide  to  its  structure  and  expression.  Long  after  complet- 
ing the  work,  he  claimed  to  have  found  details  intended  as  purely  musical  gestures 
that  were  also  unconscious  references  to  the  poem.  Yet  a  detailed  connection  between 
poem  and  symphony  may  be  a  stumbling  block  for  listeners.  Certainly  most  compos- 
ers who  have  written  a  programmatic  description  of  their  music  have  found  that, 
ultimately,  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the  music.  Though  Bernstein  retained  his  elaborate 
description  in  the  revised  score,  he  chose  to  rewrite  the  ending  in  a  way  that  makes 
musical  sense  while  breaking  away  from  the  letter  of  Auden's  text.  Throughout  the 
work  there  is  an  elaborate  solo  piano  part  that  makes  the  symphony  a  kind  of  piano 
concerto.  In  the  original  version,  the  piano  was  silent  in  the  last  section  except  for  a 
single  final  chord.  Bernstein  had  conceived  this  ending  as  the  "phony  faith"  that  the 
characters  sought  out;  the  pianist  was  to  remain  aloof  from  that  self-serving  search, 
except  for  "a  final  chord  of  affirmation  at  the  end." 

But  the  more  he  considered  his  composition  as  a  work  of  music  rather  than  as  the 
expression  of  a  poem,  Bernstein  came  to  realize  that  the  ending  simply  didn't  work. 
In  a  concerto-like  piece,  the  piano's  natural  function  is  to  have  a  dialogue,  to  set  up  a 
contrast,  with  the  orchestra.  So  the  program  went  out  the  window  in  recognition  of 
the  musical  requirements. 

Despite  this  significant  change  of  heart,  Bernstein  has  effectively  projected  much 
of  the  poetic  "narrative"  of  The  Age  of  Anxiety  in  musical  terms.  The  first  half  of  the 
score,  after  a  prologue,  consists  of  two  sets  of  seven  variations  each,  corresponding  to 
Auden's  "Seven  Ages"  and  "Seven  Stages."  These  never  take  a  simple  theme  as  the 
basis  of  the  variations;  they  consist,  rather,  of  fourteen  brief,  contrasting  sections, 
each  of  which  grows  out  of  some  idea  in  the  preceding  passage  and  generates  another 
idea  that  will  lead  to  the  next  section. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  rhythm  and  melodic  character  of  many  of  these  ideas  are 
closely  related  to  the  sounds  of  '40s  swing  and  jazz,  precisely  the  sounds  that  would 
have  been  heard  on  the  radio  in  the  bar  where  the  four  characters  congregate  and 
would  best  symbolize  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  addition,  they  mirror  the  nervous  and 
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hectic  pace  of  modern  urban  life.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  exception  at  Variation 
VIII,  the  first  of  the  "Seven  Stages,"  where  the  poem  speaks  of  remoteness  and  hints 
of  distant  times  and  places.  Here  Bernstein  casts  the  section  in  a  broad  3/2  with  a 
flowing  melody  in  quarters  and  eighths  over  a  stately  bass  line  moving  in  half-notes. 
One  can  scarcely  avoid  hearing  in  this  passage  the  echo  of  a  "remote"  dance  style 
from  a  distant  time  and  place,  the  Baroque  sarabande. 

The  second  part  of  the  score,  dealing  with  the  four  characters'  departure  from  the 
bar  and  their  increasingly  pointless  and  empty  party  at  Rosetta's  place,  combines 
elements  of  a  twelve-tone  row  (from  which  evolves  the  theme  of  the  Dirge),  hectic  and 
varied  jazz  figures  in  different  moods  (The  Masque),  and  the  final  breaking-up  of  the 
party  at  dawn  in  a  renewed  search  for  positive  values. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Leonard  Bernstein 


Leonard  Bernstein's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  spanned 
more  than  five  decades.  Born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  he  grew  up  in  Brook- 
line,  near  Boston.  The  first  orchestral  concert  he  attended  was  played  by  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler.  In  1939,  having 
just  graduated  from  Harvard,  he  led  Brahms's  Academic  Festival  Overture  on 
Boston's  Charles  River  Esplanade,  after  winning  a  prize  in  a  newspaper  com- 
petition. In  1940  he  was  accepted  by  then  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  who  became  a  cherished  mentor  and  friend,  into  the  first  class  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  Mr.  Bernstein  continued  to  teach,  conduct, 
and  provide  spiritual  guidance  through  last  summer.  His  concert  appearances 
as  conductor  and  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  spanned  the  years  1944  to  1990.  As  an  Adviser  to 
Tanglewood  in  the  early  1970s  he  shared  responsibility  for  its  artistic  direction 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Mr.  Bernstein  composed  two  works  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  his  Symphony  No.  3,  Kaddish,  commissioned 
for  the  orchestra's  75th  anniversary,  and  his  Divertimento  for  Orchestra,  com- 
missioned for  the  BSO's  centennial  in  1981.  Tanglewood  was  the  site  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  celebration  in  1988,  and  of  his  final  conducting  appear- 
ances last  August.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bernstein  was  a  significant  influence  upon 
the  career  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  whose  first  professional  position  was  as  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's assistant  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Symphonie fantastique ,  Opus  14 


Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote  St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803,  and  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  His  first  major  composition,  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  was 
composed  in  the  spring  of  1830  and  first  performed  on  December  5  of  that  year.  Carl  Bergmann 
introduced  the  Symphonie  fantastique  to  America  on  January  27,  1856,  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Wilhelm  Gericke  gave  the  first  complete  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  De- 
cember 1885,  the  waltz  having  been  conducted  separately  on  several  previous  occasions.  Eleazar 
de  Carvalho  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  8,  1948,  and  Charles  Dutoit  the 
most  recent  on  July  19,  1985.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  ophicleides  (replaced  here  by  tubas),  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
bells,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  Symphonie  fantastique  is  one  of  those  works  that  makes  and  marks  a  composer's 
reputation  forever.  From  the  beginning  it  was  Berlioz's  best-known  composition  and 
has  remained  so  to  this  day.  It  set  in  the  public's  mind  the  notion  that  Berlioz  wrote 
program  music  for  massive  orchestra  with  unusual  scoring — a  point  that  is  partly 
true  but  very  misleading  if  taken  as  the  whole  story.  The  work  is  most  famous  for  its 
brilliantly  imaginative  orchestration  and  for  Berlioz's  use  of  a  single  melody,  called 
the  idee  fixe,  in  all  five  movements.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  symphony  is  unified  by 
this  melody  in  the  same  way  that  the  Franck  symphony,  say,  is  unified  by  the  recur- 
rence of  musical  material  in  several  movements.  But  if  the  presence  of  the  idee  fixe 
were  all  that  held  the  symphony  together,  it  would  be  a  pretty  shabby  bit  of  cobbling, 
since  the  tune  really  plays  a  very  minor  role  in  the  three  middle  movements.  For  all  its 
renown  as  the  quintessential  Romantic  symphony,  the  Symphonie  fantastique  is  really 
balanced  on  classical  principles,  organized  in  palindromic  fashion  around  a  slow 
movement  at  the  center  with  two  movements  in  characteristic  dance  meters  (waltz 
and  march)  surrounding  it,  and  large-scale  fast  movements  at  the  beginning  and  end; 
moreover,  the  whole  is  laid  out  in  a  logical  harmonic  plan  (though  the  logic  is  not 
lacking  in  surprises). 

The  direct  impetus  for  the  composition  of  the  symphony  arose  from  a  performance 
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of  Hamlet  that  Berlioz  attended  in  Paris  on  September  11,  1827.  The  Ophelia  in  that 
performance  was  an  English  actress  named  Harriet  Smithson.  It  was  love  at  first  sight, 
inspired  by  a  literary  work,  and  apparently  hopeless,  though  Berlioz  spent  some 
months  trying  to  bring  himself  to  the  attention  of  the  actress.  He  began  to  plan  in  his 
mind  a  symphony,  which  he  referred  to  as  Episode  from  the  Life  of  an  Artist,  but  his  emo- 
tional upheaval  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  compose.  But  when  he  heard  some 
malicious  (and  untrue)  rumors  about  a  supposed  affair  that  the  actress  was  having 
with  her  manager,  the  news  acted  on  him  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the  face  and 
gave  him  enough  objectivity  to  allow  the  composition  to  proceed  in  a  variation  of  the 
original  plan:  the  "episode"  now  had  a  distinctly  cynical  ending,  which  Berlioz  con- 
fided to  a  friend,  Humbert  Ferrand,  on  April  16,  1830.  In  most  of  its  details  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  final  form  of  the  symphony  except  for  the  fact  that  he  originally  placed 
the  slow  movement  second  and  the  waltz  third;  by  reversing  the  pattern  later,  he 
achieved  the  balanced  palindromic  symmetry  alluded  to  above.  The  "program"  of  the 
symphony  went  through  a  number  of  versions  (and  the  composer  himself  was  ambiva- 
lent as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  or  desirable).  Here  is  its  final  form: 

PROGRAM 

of  the  Symphony 

A  young  musician  of  morbidly  sensible  temperament  and  fiery  imagi- 
nation poisons  himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  lovesick  despair.  The  dose 
of  the  narcotic,  too  weak  to  kill  him,  plunges  him  into  a  deep  slumber 
accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  his 
emotions,  his  memories  are  transformed  in  his  sick  mind  into  musical 
thoughts  and  images.  The  loved  one  herself  has  become  a  melody  to  him, 
an  idee  fixe  as  it  were,  that  he  encounters  and  hears  everywhere. 

PARTI 
REVERIES,  PASSIONS 

He  recalls  first  that  soul-sickness,  that  vague  des passions,  those  depres- 
sions, those  groundless  joys,  that  he  experienced  before  he  first  saw  his 
loved  one;  then  the  volcanic  love  that  she  suddenly  inspired  in  him,  his 
frenzied  suffering,  his  jealous  rages,  his  returns  to  tenderness,  his  reli- 
gious consolations. 
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PART  II 
A  BALL 

He  encounters  the  loved  one  at  a  dance  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a 
brilliant  party. 

PART  III 
SCENE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  piping  a 
ranz  des  vaches  in  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scenery,  the  quiet  rus- 
tling of  the  trees  gently  brushed  by  the  wind,  the  hopes  he  has  recently 
found  some  reason  to  entertain — all  concur  in  affording  his  heart  an 
unaccustomed  calm,  and  in  giving  a  more  cheerful  color  to  his  ideas.  But 
she  appears  again,  he  feels  a  tightening  in  his  heart,  painful  presentiments 
disturb  him — what  if  she  were  deceiving  him? — One  of  the  shepherds 
takes  up  his  simple  tune  again,  the  other  no  longer  answers.  The  sun 
sets — distant  sound  of  thunder — loneliness — silence. 

PART  IV 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death 
and  led  to  the  scaffold.  The  procession  moves  forward  to  the  sounds  of  a 
march  that  is  now  sombre  and  fierce,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which 
the  muffled  sound  of  heavy  steps  gives  way  without  transition  to  the 
noisiest  clamor.  At  the  end,  the  idee  fixe  returns  for  a  moment,  like  a  last 
thought  of  love  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 

PARTV 
DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  troop  of 
ghosts,  sorcerers,  monsters  of  every  kind,  come  together  for  his  funeral. 
Strange  noises,  groans,  bursts  of  laughter,  distant  cries  which  other  cries 
seem  to  answer.  The  beloved's  melody  appears  again,  but  it  has  lost  its 
character  of  nobility  and  shyness;  it  is  no  more  than  a  dance  tune,  mean, 
trivial,  and  grotesque:  it  is  she,  coming  to  join  the  sabbath. — A  roar  of  joy 
at  her  arrival. — She  takes  part  in  the  devilish  orgy. — Funeral  knell,  bur- 
lesque parody  of  the  Dies  irae,  sabbath  round-dance.  The  sabbath  round 
and  the  Dies  irae  combined. 

The  program  certainly  played  a  role  in  inspiring  Berlioz's  music,  especially  the 
brilliantly  inventive  orchestration,  which  served  as  a  school  for  composers  for  decades. 
Some  of  the  actual  thematic  ideas  in  the  symphony,  and  one  entire  movement,  pre- 
dated the  definitive  version  that  Berlioz  gave  them  here.  The  opening  slow  section  of 
the  first  movement  includes  an  entire  passage  from  an  early  Romance  that  he  had 
composed  before  coming  to  Paris,  while  in  the  throes  of  a  youthful  and  hopeless  love. 
He  found  the  music  so  appropriate  that  he  put  it  in  the  symphony  literally  before 
destroying  its  original  form.  The  famous  idee  fixe  melody  was  first  used  in  Berlioz's 
cantata  Herminie,  written  in  1828  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  the  Prix  de  Rome; 
but  the  cantata  has  been  forgotten  (though  recently  recorded  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with 
Dame  Janet  Baker  for  the  first  time),  while  the  melody  is  now  known  everywhere 
through  Berlioz's  treatment  of  it  in  the  symphony.  It  appears  in  the  first  Allegro,  a 
soaring,  yearning  theme  that  gradually  aims  higher  and  higher  in  its  expressive  long- 
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Week  7 


Charles  Munch 


Born  in  Strasbourg  on  September  26,  1891,  Charles  Munch  arrived  in  Boston 
in  1949  with  the  unenviable  assignment  of  following  the  Boston  Symphony's 
legendary  music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  been  the  BSO's  conduc- 
tor for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  Munch 's  credentials  were  more  than  solid. 
After  studying  violin  in  his  native  Strasbourg,  he  pursued  advanced  work  with 
two  master  teachers,  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin  and  Lucien  Capet  in  Paris.  He  spent 
seven  years  as  concertmaster  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  under 
the  baton  of  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  of  the  century,  Wilhelm  Furtwang- 
ler.  After  leaving  that  orchestra  in  1933,  he  made  his  debut  in  Paris  as  a  conduc- 
tor, enjoying  instant  success;  his  future  career  was  determined.  Based  in  Paris 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  Munch  toured  widely  in  Europe  and  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  1946.  Such  was  his  reception  in  Boston  that  he 
was  proposed  as  candidate  to  follow  the  aging  Koussevitzky.  When  the  latter 
announced  his  retirement,  Munch  became  the  orchestra's  tenth  music  director, 
serving  in  that  capacity  from  1949  to  1962.  Affable,  easygoing,  witty,  the  genial 
Munch  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  impassioned  and  sometimes  excitable 
Koussevitzky.  His  tall  form  and  easy  grace  made  him  an  immediate  favorite,  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  anonymous  member  of  the  orchestra  even  wrote  a  little 
ditty  about  "Charles  le  beau,"  who  brought  smiles  instead  of  frowns  to  his  re- 
hearsals! 

Munch 's  training  in  both  France  and  Germany  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  core  repertory  of  the  orchestra.  He  was  particularly  renowned  for  his  per- 
formances of  French  music,  and  in  this  regard  he  continued  the  Francophile 
tradition  that  had  dominated  the  BSO  since  the  early  1920s,  when  Pierre  Monteux 
was  music  director.  At  the  same  time,  Munch  continued  the  custom,  started  by 
Koussevitzky,  of  commissioning  and  performing  new  works,  introducing  many 
French  compositions  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  works  by  such  American 
composers  as  Barber,  Foss,  Piston,  Schuman,  and  Sessions.  After  leaving  the 
BSO  in  1962,  Munch  co-founded  L'Orchestre  de  Paris.  He  was  on  an  American 
tour  with  that  ensemble  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on 
November  6,  1968. 
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ing.  As  mentioned  above,  the  theme  recurs  in  all  of  the  movements  in  some  form.  In 
the  waltz  of  the  second  movement,  it  functions  as  a  kind  of  Trio;  in  the  third  move- 
ment it  is  a  brief  tense  interlude  over  tremolo  strings.  Its  appearance  in  the  fourth 
movement  is  dramatic  enough,  though  it  was  not  part  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
music.  Berlioz  composed  this  march  for  his  unfinished  opera  Les  Franc-Juges  (he 
claimed  to  have  written  this  richly  colorful  music  in  a  single  night).  When  he  decided 
to  insert  that  music  into  the  symphony  as  the  "March  to  the  Scaffold,"  there  remained 
only  the  problem  of  fitting  in  the  idee  fixe.  Simplicity  itself:  four  measures  for  unac- 
companied clarinet  rather  gruesomely  recall  the  sweetheart  he  has  murdered,  just 
before  the  guillotine  blade  falls.  In  the  last  movement,  however,  the  idee  fixe  once 
again  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  musical  material,  though  in  a  vulgarly  parodistic 
form.  (Having  conceived  this  cynical  ending  to  his  story,  Berlioz  was  worried  that  it 
might  offend  Harriet  Smithson — once  he  discovered  that  the  rumor  that  so  upset 
him  was  untrue — so  he  ventured  to  claim  inspiration  for  this  witches'  sabbath  from 
Goethe's  Faust.)  Here  his  orchestral  imagination  is  fully  unleashed  to  create  new  ef- 
fects that  many  have  since  welcomed  into  their  music. 

It  is  in  the  last  two  movements  that  Berlioz  is  most  characteristically  a  romantic,  but 
our  view  of  the  symphony — and  of  its  composer — is  seriously  skewed  if  we  overlook 
the  strong  link  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  past.  For  Berlioz,  Beethoven  in  the  field 
of  the  symphony  and  Gluck  in  the  field  of  opera  were  paramount  beause  of  their  high 
seriousness.  Though  endowed  with  a  rich  sense  of  humor,  he  took  music  very  seri- 
ously and  spent  most  of  his  life  attempting  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  It  was 
his  tragedy  that  he  lived  in  a  period  of  French  culture  when  clever  superficiality  was 
the  order  of  the  day  and  a  serious  approach  to  music  (or  any  other  art)  was  just  about 
the  last  thing  imaginable.  Still,  the  art  of  Berlioz  remains  for  us  to  encounter,  and  his 
growing  reputation  in  recent  decades  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  goals  are  at  last, 
to  some  extent  anyway,  being  understood. 

Incidentally,  the  composer's  gambit  in  writing  his  symphony  to  bring  himself  to  the 
attention  of  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  conceived  such  a  violent  passion  was  effec- 
tive. He  married  Harriet  Smithson,  but — alas — the  match  turned  out  to  be  a  singu- 
larly unfortunate  one.  So  much  for  the  romantic  happy  ending. 

— S.L. 
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Live  at 

Carnegie 

Hall 


A  dazzling  Carnegie  Hall 
Centennial  event,  featuring 
works  by  Beethoven, 
Strauss,  Chopin,  Ernst, 
Debussy  and  Ravel.  With 
Robert  McDonald,  piano. 

"Midori's  playing  was  that  of  a 
mature  artist  who  feels  the 
music,  knows  what  she  wants  to 
say  about  it,  and  has  the  tech- 
nique to  put  her  ideas  across 
unequivocally." 

The  New  York  Times 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


SUPPE 


Overture  to  Pique  Dame 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato — Moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

MIDORI 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week? 


NOTES 

Franz  von  Suppe 

Overture  to  Pique  Dame 

Franz  von  Suppe  was  born  Francesco  Ezechiele  Ermenegildo  Cavaliere  Suppe  Demell  in  Spalato, 
Dalmatia  (now  Split,  Yugoslavia)  on  April  18,  1819,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  21, 1895.  He 
composed  the  one-act  operetta  now  known  as  Pique  Dame  in  1862  under  the  original  title  Die 
Kartenschlagerin,  revising  it  into  its  present  form  three  years  later.  This  is  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performance  of  the  overture,  though  it  is  regularly  played  in  the  Pops.  The  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Franz  von  Suppe  composed  music  that  we  all  know,  even  if  we  can't  put  a  name  to 
it.  Many  of  his  overtures  were  rifled  for  use  by  arrangers  of  music  for  the  silent  films, 
and  they  showed  up  long  after  in  the  soundtracks  of  animated  cartoons.  Suppe  was 
active  all  his  life  in  the  theater.  His  teachers  anticipated  a  major  career  in  serious 
composition,  but  an  unpaid  post  as  third  conductor  of  a  popular  Viennese  theater 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  write  songs  for  a  comedy  cd\\ed  Jung  lustig,  im  Alter 
traurig,  oder  Die  Folgen  der  Erziehung  ("Happy  When  Young,  Sad  in  Old  Age,  or  The 
Consequences  of  Education").  His  score  received  a  favorable  review  for  being 
"melodious,  rich  in  tender  ideas  and  fine  nuances,  clearly  and  effectively  orches- 
trated." 

Suppe  was  only  twenty-one  at  the  time,  but  he  had  already  found  his  metier.  For 
the  next  fifty-five  years  he  turned  out  an  astonishing  stream  of  works,  mostly  for  the 
theater,  nearly  250  scores  in  all,  including  the  first  genuine  Viennese  operetta,  Das 
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Pensionat  (1860),  which  began  a  great  tradition,  of  which  Suppe's  own  Boccaccio  (1879) 
is  one  of  the  supreme  examples.  His  Pique  Dame  ("The  Queen  of  Spades")  was  a  one- 
act  operetta  of  the  1860s;  its  plot  bears  no  relationship  to  the  doom-haunted  Pushkin 
story  of  the  same  title  (later  used  as  the  basis  of  Tchaikovsky's  opera).  It  is  one  of  a 
number  of  Suppe  scores — including  Poet  and  Peasant  and  Light  Cavalry — that  is  known 
today  entirely  by  its  overture.  And  like  the  other  examples,  the  overture  to  Pique  Dame 
is  a  delicious  potpourri  of  tunes  set  forth  in  a  superbly  theatrical  way  to  lure  the  lis- 
tener into  the  show;  in  this  overture,  the  delicious  "polka  schnell"  that  comes  soon  after 
the  lyrical  slow  introductory  melody  is  probably  its  best-known  part. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  ofViatka,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  began  work  on  the  Violin  Concerto  at  Clarens,  Switzer- 
land, in  March  1878,  completing  it  on  April  11,  but  on  the  advice  of  his  brother  Modest  and  his 
student  YosifKotek,  he  took  a  few  more  days  to  replace  the  original  Andante  with  the  present 
Canzonetta.  (The  Andante  survives  as  the  "Meditation  "  that  opens  the  set  of  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano  called  "Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Opus  42.)  Leopold  Auer,  to  whom  the  concerto  was 
first  dedicated,  pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Adolf 
Brodsky  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by  Hans  Richter  on  December  4,  1881. 
The  Boston  Symphony's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  concerto  took  place  only  on  August  4, 
1949,  withjascha  Heifetz  as  soloist  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Yoel  Levi  led  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  with  Itzhak  Perlman  as  soloist,  on  July  30,  1989.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  is  as  indispensable  to  violinists  as  his  B-flat  minor 
piano  concerto  is  to  the  keyboard  lions.  Each  work  got  off  to  a  dismaying  start.  The 
piano  concerto,  completed  early  in  1875,  was  rejected  by  Nikolai  Rubinstein  in  the 
most  brutal  terms  and  had  to  travel  to  far-away  Boston  for  its  premiere  at  the  hands 
of  Hans  von  Biilow.  Three  years  later  the  painful  episode  repeated  itself  with  the 
Violin  Concerto,  which  was  turned  down  by  its  dedicatee,  the  influential  concert- 
master  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Leopold  Auer. 

The  first  of  the  three  violinists  to  figure  in  the  concerto's  early  history  was  Yosif 
Yosifovich  Kotek,  a  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky's  in  composition,  then  twenty-two,  and  de- 
scribed by  Modest  Tchaikovsky  as  "a  good-looking  young  man,  warmhearted,  en- 
thusiastic, and  a  gifted  virtuoso."  Kotek  was  a  witness  at  Tchaikovsky's  wedding  and 
was  a  confidant  in  its  catastrophic  aftermath;  possibly  he  was  Tchaikovsky's  lover  for  a 
time.  He  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  musicians  employed  by  Mme.  Nadezhda  von  Meek 
(Debussy  was  the  most  famous  in  that  succession),  and  it  was  he  who  established  con- 
tact between  Tchaikovsky  and  that  secretive  and  wealthy  lady.  He  gave  Tchaikovsky 
advice  on  violinistic  matters,  learned  the  piece  page  by  page  as  Tchaikovsky  wrote  it, 
and,  according  to  the  composer's  testimony,  knew  it  well  enough  "so  that  he  could 
have  given  a  performance."  In  fact  he  never  did  give  a  performance,  then  or  later, 
and  when  an  opportunity  arose  early  in  1882  he  evaded  it,  to  Tchaikovsky's  disgust. 
By  then  he  was  more  a  teacher  than  a  public  executant,  and  he  died  in  1883,  still  a 
young  man. 

From  the  beginning,  though,  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  to  have  the  concerto 
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played  by  Leopold  Auer,  who  had  come  from  Hungary  to  Saint  Petersburg  ten  years 
earlier  as  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  and  to  teach  at  the  newly  founded 
Conservatory.  Here  is  the  story  as  Auer  told  it  to  The  Musical  Courier,  writing  from 
Saint  Petersburg  on  January  12,  1912: 

When  Tchaikovsky  came  to  see  me  one  evening,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  roll  of  music,  great  was  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  this 
proved  to  be  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated  to  me,  completed,  and  already  in  print. 
My  first  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  his  sympathy  toward  me, 
which  honored  me  as  an  artist.  On  closer  acquaintance  with  the  composition,  I 
regretted  that  the  great  composer  had  not  shown  it  to  me  before  committing  it  to 

print.  Much  unpleasantness  might  then  have  been  spared  us  both 

Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic  works  of  the  young  composer  (who 
was  not  at  that  time  universally  recognized),  I  could  not  feel  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  the  Violin  Concerto,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  movement;  still  less  could  I 
place  it  on  the  same  level  as  his  strictly  orchestral  compositions.  I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion.  My  delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public  was  partly  due 
to  this  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  partly  that  I  found  it  would 
be  necessary,  for  purely  technical  reasons,  to  make  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
passages  of  the  solo  part.  This  delicate  and  difficult  task  I  subsequently  undertook, 
and  re-edited  the  violin  solo  part,  and  it  is  this  edition  which  has  been  played  by 
me,  as  also  by  my  pupils,  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  I  had 
declared  the  concerto  in  its  original  form  technically  unplayable.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to  the  character  of  the  instrument, 
and  that,  however  perfectly  rendered,  they  would  not  sound  as  well  as  the  com- 
poser had  imagined.  From  this  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view  only  I  found  some  of 
it  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  I  re-edited  the  solo  part. 

Tchaikovsky,  hurt  at  my  delay  in  playing  the  concerto  in  public  and  quite  rightly 
too  (I  have  often  deeply  regretted  it,  and  before  his  death  received  absolution  from 
him),  now  proceeded  to  have  a  second  edition  published,  and  dedicated  the  con- 
certo this  time  to  Adolf  Brodsky,  who  brought  it  out  in  Vienna,  where  it  met  with 
much  adverse  criticism,  especially  from  Hanslick.  The  only  explanation  I  can  give 
of  the  orchestral  score  still  bearing  my  name  is  that  when  the  original  publisher, 
Jiirgenson,  of  Moscow,  to  suit  the  composer,  republished  the  concerto,  he  brought 
out  the  piano  score  in  the  new  edition,  but  waited  to  republish  the  orchestral  score 
until  the  first  edition  of  it  should  be  exhausted.  This  is  the  only  way  I  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  double  dedication. 

. . .  The  concerto  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the  most 
important  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 

Nikolai  Rubinstein  had  eventually  come  round  in  the  matter  of  the  Piano  Concerto, 
and  Auer  not  only  became  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  Violin  Concerto  but,  as  he 
said,  taught  it  to  his  remarkable  progeny  of  pupils,  Heifetz,  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Seidel, 
Parlow,  and  others.  The  "absolution"  to  which  he  refers  must  have  come  late,  for  in 
1888  Tchaikovsky  was  not  only  still  resentful  about  Auer's  actions  a  decade  earlier  but 
also  believed  him  to  be  intriguing  against  the  work  by,  for  example,  dissuading  the 
French  violinist  Emile  Sauret  from  taking  it  into  his  repertory.  As  for  Auer's  editorial 
emendations,  they  may  be,  strictly  speaking,  unnecessary,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
betrayal.  His  initial  rejection  was,  however,  a  practical  nuisance.  His  verdict,  wrote 
Tchaikovsky,  "coming  from  such  an  authority,  .  .  .  had  the  effect  of  casting  this  unfor- 
tunate child  of  my  imagination  into  the  limbo  of  the  hopelessly  forgotten."  And  hence 
the  delayed  premiere  in  a  far-off  and  unsympathetic  place. 

Adolf  Brodsky,  who  turned  thirty  in  1881,  was  of  Russian  birth,  but  trained  chiefly 
in  Vienna.  He  became  an  important  quartet  leader,  served  as  concertmaster  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  and  of  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  Manchester,  England,  and  eventu- 
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ally  settled  in  the  latter  city  as  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  had  already 
tried  to  place  Tchaikovsky's  concerto  with  the  orchestras  of  Pasdeloup  and  Colonne  in 
Paris  before  he  managed  to  persuade  Richter  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  The 
performance  must  have  been  awful.  Brodsky  himself  was  prepared,  but  Richter  had 
not  allowed  enough  rehearsal  time,  and  most  of  the  little  there  was  went  into  correct- 
ing mistakes  in  the  parts.  The  orchestra,  out  of  sheer  timidity,  accompanied  every- 
thing pianissimo.  Brodsky  was  warmly  applauded,  but  the  music  itself  was  hissed. 
What  is  best  remembered  about  the  premiere  is  Eduard  Hanslick's  review  in  the 
Vienna  Neuefreie  Presse: 

The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather,  an 
inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 

taste The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto. 

For  a  while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The 
violin  is  no  longer  played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue  . . .  The 
Adagio  is  well  on  the  way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon  breaks 
off  to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a 
Russian  church  festival.  We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear  crude  curses, 
and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene  illustrations,  Friedrich 
Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were  pictures  which  one  could  see  stink.  Tchai- 
kovsky's Violin  Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us  with  the  hideous  idea  that 
there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear. 

But,  as  Leopold  Auer  said,  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody.  Tchaikovsky  pleases 
us  right  away  with  a  gracious  melody,  minimally  accompanied,  for  the  violins  of  the 
orchestra.  Indeed,  we  had  better  enjoy  it  now,  because  he  will  not  bring  it  back.  (He 
does  the  same  tease  with  the  big  "Tonight  we  love"  tune  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piano 
Concerto.)  But  as  early  as  the  ninth  measure,  a  few  instruments  abruptly  change  the 
subject  and  build  up  suspense  with  a  quiet  dominant  pedal.  The  violins  at  once  get 
into  the  spirit  of  this  new  development,  and  they  have  no  difficulty  running  over 
those  few  woodwinds  who  are  still  nostalgic  about  the  opening  melody.  And  thus  the 
soloist's  entrance  is  effectively  prepared.  What  he  plays  at  first  is  the  orchestral  violins' 
response  to  the  dominant  pedal,  but  set  squarely  into  a  harmonic  firmament  and 
turned  into  a  "real"  theme.  Later,  Tchaikovsky  introduces  another  theme  for  the  solo 
violin,  quiet  but  "con  molto  espressione ."  The  transitional  passages  provide  the  occasion 
for  the  fireworks  for  which  the  concerto  is  justly  famous.  The  cadenza  is  Tchaikovsky's 
own,  and  it  adds  interesting  new  thoughts  on  the  themes  as  well  as  providing  further 
technical  alarums  and  excursions. 

At  the  first  run-through  in  April  1878  by  Kotek  and  with  the  composer  at  the  piano, 
everybody,  Tchaikovsky  included,  sensed  that  the  slow  movement  was  not  right. 
Tchaikovsky  quickly  provided  a  replacement  in  the  form  of  the  present  Canzonetta 
and  found  a  new  home  for  the  original  Andante  as  the  "Meditation"  that  begins  the 
three-movement  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher.  The  Canzonetta  is 
lovely  indeed,  both  in  its  melodic  inspiration  and  in  its  delicately  placed,  beautifully 
detailed  accompaniments. 

Perhaps  with  his  eye  on  the  parallel  place  in  Beethoven's  concerto,  Tchaikovsky 
invents  a  dramatic  crossing  into  the  finale,  though  unlike  Beethoven  he  writes  his 
own  transitional  cadenza.  So  far  we  have  met  the  violin  as  a  singer  and  as  an  instru- 
ment that  allows  brilliant  and  rapid  voyages  across  a  great  range.  Now  Tchaikovsky 
presents  it  to  us  with  the  memory  of  its  folk  heritage  intact.  We  can  read  Hanslick 
again  and  recognize  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  is  so  offended  by  "brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  . . .  vulgar  faces . . .  curses  . . .  [the  smell  of]  booze "  Tchaikovsky's 
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finale  sounds  to  us  like  a  distinctly  urban,  cultured  genre  picture  of  country  life,  but 
one  can  imagine  that  in  the  context  of  Vienna  one  hundred  and  three  years  ago  it 
might  have  struck  some  delicate  noses  as  pretty  uncivilized.  And  though  Tchaikovsky 
couldn't  please  Hanslick,  he  probably  has  no  trouble  at  all  winning  us  over. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  Bohemia,  on  September  8,  1841,  and 
died  in  Prague  on  May  1, 1904.  He  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  8  between  August  26  and  Novem- 
ber 8,  1889  and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Prague  on  February  2, 1890.  Arthur  Nikisch 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  February  26,  1892. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  30, 1966;  Andrew  Davis  led  the 
most  recent  performance  here  on  August  9,  1987.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (second 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  it  comes  to  muddle  over  numbering  of  works,  Dvorak  can  hold  his  own 
against  all  comers,  Haydn  and  Schubert  included.  He  himself  sometimes  assigned  the 
same  opus  number  to  different  pieces,  and  his  principal  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock,  was 
inclined  to  assign  deceptively  high  numbers  to  early  works  that  he  was  just  getting 
around  to  issuing,  angering  the  composer  and  muddling  our  sense  of  chronology. 
The  Symphony  No.  8  in  G  is  one  that  older  listeners  and  record  collectors  will  re- 
member as  No.  4.  Dvorak  wrote  nine  symphonies.  Five  were  published  in  his  lifetime, 
as  of  course  Nos.  1  through  5,  but  even  on  its  own  terms  that  numbering  turns  out  to 
be  wrong  because  the  first  of  those  five  in  order  both  of  composition  and  perform- 
ance, the  F  major,  was  only  the  third  to  be  published,  and  it  circulated  for  more  than 
sixty  years  as  No.  3.  Only  in  the  1950s,  with  the  appearance  in  print  of  all  four  early 
symphonies,  did  we  begin  to  use  the  current,  chronologically  sensible  numbering. 

This  table  may  be  helpful: 


New 

Old 

Number 

Number 

Key 

Date 

1 

C  minor 

1865 

(Bells  ofZlonice) 

2 

B-flat 

1865 

3 

E-flat 

1873 

4 

D  minor 

1874 

5 

3 

F 

1875 

6 

1 

D 

1880 

7 

2 

D  minor 

1885 

8 

4 

G 

1889 

9 

5 

E  minor 

1893 

(New  World) 

Dvorak's  fame  at  home  had  begun  with  the  performance  in  1873  of  his  patriotic 
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cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain.*  An  international  reputation  was  made  for  him  by 
the  first  series  of  Slavonic  Dances  of  1878  and  also  by  his  Stabat  Mater.  The  success  in 
England  of  the  latter  work  was  nothing  less  than  sensational,  and  Dvorak  became  a 
beloved  and  revered  figure  there,  particularly  in  the  world  of  choir  festivals,  much  as 
Mendelssohn  had  been  in  the  century's  second  quarter  (but  see  G.B.  Shaw's  reviews 
of  Dvorak's  sacred  works). 

In  the  '90s,  this  humble  man,  who  had  picked  up  the  first  rudiments  of  music  in  his 
father's  combination  of  butcher-shop  and  pub,  played  the  fiddle  at  village  weddings, 
and  sat  for  years  among  the  violas  in  the  pit  of  the  opera  house  in  Prague  (he  was 
there  for  the  first  performance  of  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride),  would  conquer  America 
as  well,  even  serving  for  a  while  as  director  of  the  National  Conservatory  in  New  York. 
Johannes  Brahms  was  an  essential  figure  in  Dvorak's  rise,  providing  musical  inspira- 
tion, but  also  helping  his  younger  colleague  to  obtain  government  stipends  that  gave 
him  something  more  like  the  financial  independence  he  needed,  and,  perhaps  most 
crucially,  persuading  his  own  publisher,  Simrock,  to  take  him  on.t  Unlike  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  Dvorak  never  sold  the  same  work  to  two  different  publishers,  but  on  a  few 
occasions,  and  in  clear  breach  of  contract,  he  fled  the  Simrock  stable,  succumbing  to 
the  willingness  of  the  London  firm  of  Novello  to  outbid  their  competition  in  Berlin. 
One  of  these  works  was  the  G  major  symphony. 

It  had  been  four  years  since  his  last  symphony,  the  magnificent — and  very  Brahm- 
sian — D  minor,  No.  7.  During  those  years  he  had  made  yet  another  attempt  to  make  a 
success  in  opera,  this  time  with  a  political-romantic  work  called  The  Jacobin  (and  full, 
by  the  way,  of  superb  music),  he  had  revised  the  Violin  Concerto  into  its  present  form, 
written  a  second  and  even  finer  series  of  Slavonic  Dances,  and  had  composed  what  is 
probably  both  his  most  admired  and  most  performed  piece  of  chamber  music,  the 
A  major  piano  quintet,  Opus  81,  as  well  as  the  engaging  piano  quartet  in  E-flat, 
Opus  87. 

The  new  symphony  opens  strikingly  with  an  introduction  in  tempo,  notated  in 
G  major  like  the  main  part  of  the  movement,  but  actually  in  G  minor.  This  melody, 
which  sounds  gloriously  rich  in  cellos,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  was  actually  an 
afterthought  of  Dvorak's,  and  he  figured  out  how  most  splendidly  to  bring  it  back  at 
crucial  points  during  the  movement.  After  a  broad  Adagio,  which  spends  quite  some 
time  in  E-flat  before  settling  into  its  real  home  of  C  major,  Dvorak  gives  us  an  enchant- 
ing quasi-scherzo,  a  loping  sort  of  movement  in  minor.  The  middle  part,  in  major, 
which  comes  back  transformed  to  serve  as  a  brief  and  quick  coda,  he  borrowed  from 
his  1874  comic  opera  The  Stubborn  Lovers.  After  this  strong  taste  of  national  flavor, 
Dvorak  becomes  more  Czech  than  ever  in  the  finale,  which  one  might  describe  as  sort 
of  footloose  variations,  and  which  is  full  of  delightful  orchestral  effects,  the  virtuosic 
flute  variation  and  the  mad,  high  trilling  of  the  horns  from  time  to  time  being 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


*The  defeat  of  the  Bohemians  by  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  just  outside 
Prague  in  1620  led  to  the  absorption  of  Bohemia  into  the  Habsburg  empire,  a  condition  that 
obtained  until  October  28,  1918. 

tAfter  talent,  nothing  matters  so  much  to  a  young  composer  as  having  a  responsible  and  ener- 
getic publisher  to  get  the  music  into  circulation.  Many  living  composers  could  speak  eloquently 
to  this  subject. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30 

SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  AND  THE  RED  LION  INN 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ROSSINI 
MOZART 


Overture  to  Semiramide 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto — Presto 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Andante  non  troppo — Allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie :  Allegretto  scherzando 
Elegia:  Andante,  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Gioachino  Rossini 
Overture  to  Semiramide 


Gioachino  Antonio  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29,  1792,  and  died  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  on  November  13,  1868.  He  composed  his  opera  seria  Semiramide  in  1823;  it  was 
first  performed  in  Venice  at  the  Teatro  la  Fenice  on  February  3, 1823.  Arthur  Fiedler  led  the  first 
Tanglewood  performance  of  this  overture  on  August  8,  1975,  and  Pascal  Verrot  the  most  recent  on 
July  30,  1988.  The  overture  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

How  many  Rossini  operas  there  are  that  the  average  music-lover  knows  today  only 
by  their  overtures — and  how  ironic  Rossini  would  have  found  that  fact!  First  of  all, 
because  his  overtures  were  sometimes  shuffled  from  one  opera  to  another,  so  slight 
was  their  connection  with  the  drama  to  follow.  And  in  any  case,  he  soon  gave  up  writ- 
ing overtures  altogether,  choosing  instead  to  begin  many  of  his  operas  only  with  an 
"Introduzione"  an  extended  orchestral  prelude  leading  directly  to  the  first  scene,  but 
not  in  any  sense  self-sufficient.  There  are  even  spurious  overtures  cooked  up  by  third- 
rate  hacks  at  the  behest  of  operatic  managements  determined  to  begin  the  evening 
with  an  overture,  regardless  of  the  composer's  wishes.  (In  such  cases,  the  "overture" 
was  usually  a  potpourri  of  music  generally  drawn  from  the  finale  and  other  big  mo- 
ments of  the  score.)  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  The  Barber  of  Seville,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  comic  operas,  is  performed  all  over  the  world  with  an  overture  that  had 
already  served  Rossini  twice  for  serious  operas.  Semiramide,  though,  has  an  overture 
composed  specifically  for  this  opera. 

After  making  his  mark  with  a  number  of  brilliant  comic  operas — most  notably 
//  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  La  Cenerentola,  II  turco  in  Italia,  and  L'italiana  in  Algieri — Rossini 
turned  more  and  more  to  serious  opera,  and  during  the  years  1816-22  he  wrote  a 
considerable  series  of  them,  mostly  for  Naples.  One  reason  for  his  new  interest  in  the 
serious  genre  was  his  connection  with  the  great  dramatic  soprano  Isabella  Colbran, 
who  was  first  his  mistress  and  then  his  wife.  She  created  the  leading  female  roles  in 
Elisabetta,  regina  dTnghilterra,  Otello,  Armida,  Mose  in  Egitto,  and  six  other  Rossini  operas 
up  to  and  including  his  final  contribution  to  the  genre,  Semiramide .  This  last-named 
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work  was  produced  in  Venice  rather  than  Naples,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  earlier  opere  serie.  But  after  this  splendid  work,  one  of  his  finest  in  the  genre,  Rossini 
turned  his  back  on  Italy  and  moved  to  Paris.  His  last  operas  were  either  original  com- 
positions in  French  or  extensively  reworked  adaptations  into  French  of  earlier  Italian 
operas. 

There  is  a  story  that  Rossini  was  so  upset  with  the  reception  of  Semiramide  in  Venice 
that  he  vowed  never  to  compose  another  note  for  the  Italian  stage.  But  this  explana- 
tion is  unlikely.  The  first  act  was  coolly  received,  but  by  the  end  of  the  evening  en- 
thusiastic applause  signaled  that  the  composer  had  won  his  audience.  His  move  to 
France  was  more  likely  caused  by  the  firm  belief  that  he  could  earn  more  there  for  his 
work,  complicated  also  by  the  fact  that  his  relationship  with  Colbran  was  disintegrat- 
ing. In  any  case,  Semiramide  marks  the  culmination  of  Rossini's  serious  Italian  operas, 
which  were  to  be  followed  by  such  French  works  as  the  comic  Le  Conte  Ory,  the  drama- 
tic Mo'ise  (an  adaptation  of  Mose  in  Egitto),  and  the  prototypical  grand  opera  Guillaume 
Tell,  which  proved  to  be  his  farewell  to  the  operatic  stage,  though  he  had  more  than 
half  his  life  before  him. 

The  conditions  under  which  opera  was  performed  in  Rossini's  day  gave  little  oppor- 
tunity for  calm  reflection  on  the  part  of  a  composer.  The  contract  for  an  opera  might 
be  signed  as  little  as  a  month  before  the  work  was  to  be  put  on  stage!  During  that  time 
the  composer  had  to  find  a  libretto,  if  he  didn't  already  have  one  in  hand,  compose 
the  music,  supervise  the  rehearsals,  and  direct  the  first  three  performances! 

Rossini  had  gone  to  Venice  for  a  performance  of  his  Maometto  II  in  a  slightly  revised 
version  with  Colbran  in  the  principal  female  role.  The  premiere  of  this  version  took 
place  at  La  Fenice  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  the  traditional  opening  day  for  the 
"Carnival"  season  of  Italian  opera  companies — that  is,  the  period  between  the  end  of 
Advent,  when  all  theaters  were  closed,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent,  when  they  would 
be  closed  again.  Maometto  II  did  not  go  well,  and  the  theater  removed  it  from  the 
repertory  by  the  beginning  of  1823.  Rossini  was  already  involved  in  planning 
Semiramide  by  this  time,  since  he  seems  to  have  had  at  least  some  of  the  text,  by 
Gaetano  Rossi,  the  preceding  fall.  The  score  was  unusually  long  and  elaborate,  but  he 
boasted  that  this  was  the  "only  one  of  my  Italian  operas  which  I  was  able  to  do  at  my 
ease;  my  contract  gave  me  forty  days"!  Actually  it  took  him  only  thirty-three  days  to 
complete  the  score. 

The  overture  was  almost  certainly  composed  last.  Unlike  many  operatic  overtures 
of  the  day,  it  borrowed  musical  ideas  from  the  opera  itself,  thus  making  it  unsuitable 
for  use  with  another  score.  The  range  and  balance  of  musical  ideas,  from  the  hushed, 
rhythmic  opening  through  the  Andantino  for  four  horns  (drawn  from  the  opera 
itself)  and  the  repetition  with  pizzicato  countermelodies  in  the  strings  to  the  lively 
Allegro,  make  the  overture  to  Semiramide  one  of  Rossini's  finest  contributions  to  the 
genre  and  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  Mozart  completed  the  G  major  concerto,  K.453  on 
April  12,  1784.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Vienna  suburb  ofDobling  on  June  10 
that  year;  Mozart's  pupil  Barbara  Ployer  was  the  soloist.  The  concerto  evidently  received  no 
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performances  in  the  United  States  before  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance took  place  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  it  on  tour  in  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Brooklyn  (but  not  in  Boston!)  in  March  1921;  Erno  Dohndnyi  was  soloist. 
Leonard  Bernstein  was  conductor  and  pianist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  July 
1955.  Maria  Joao  Pires  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August 
1989,  with  Jeffrey  Tate  conducting.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute ,  two 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

This  concerto  is  the  fourth  in  that  incredible  series  of  piano  concertos — numbering 
a  dozen — that  Mozart  composed  between  the  beginning  of  1784  and  the  end  of  1786, 
half  of  them  in  the  year  1784  alone!  While  his  earlier  concertos  were  often  half-de- 
signed as  chamber  music  (in  that  they  could  be  performed  quite  satisfactorily  by  a 
piano  with  a  string  quartet),  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  clearly  intended  for  the 
concert  hall  and  so  require  the  fuller  and  more  varied  orchestra  to  make  its  points. 
Mozart  composed  four  piano  concertos,  one  right  after  the  other,  in  the  late  winter  of 
1782  (we  know  the  dates  with  considerable  accuracy  since  it  was  just  at  this  time  that 
the  composer  began  keeping  a  list  of  all  of  his  new  compositions,  dating  them  as  he 
finished  them,  and  writing  out  the  first  few  measures  of  music  to  identify  each  work 
precisely).  February  9  saw  the  completion  of  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  concertos  in  B-flat  (K.450)  and  in  D  (K.451)  before  he  turned  to  the  pres- 
ent work,  completed  on  April  12!  After  this  remarkable  outburst,  Mozart  paused 
briefly  before  composing  two  more  piano  concertos  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The 
first  and  last  concertos  of  this  series  were  composed  for  Barbara  (Babette)  Ployer, 
daughter  of  a  Privy  Councillor  from  Salzburg  living  in  Vienna. 

Mozart  was  proud  of  his  new  works,  of  their  difficulty  and  their  brilliance.  He  noted 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  May  that  the  concertos  in  B-flat  and  D  were  "bound  to  make 
the  performer  sweat,"  and  he  was  curious  to  learn  which  of  the  last  three  his  father 
and  sister  preferred  (he  exempted  the  E-flat  concerto  since  it  was  still  in  the  smaller 
"chamber-like"  mode  of  his  1782  works  in  the  same  medium).  In  general,  audiences 
have  made  the  G  major  concerto  among  the  most  popular  of  the  1784  works,  though 
each  of  them  has  its  own  delightful  originality.  Not  least  of  the  special  features  of 
K.453  is  the  way  Mozart  used  the  hackneyed  conventional  march  rhythm 
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without  ever  sounding  heavily  martial  or  trite;  in  fact,  he  used  this  rhythm  in  the  first 
measure  of  four  consecutive  piano  concertos — to  a  different  expressive  effect  each 
time!  In  K.453,  the  march  rhythm  is  tempered  by  the  rustling  responses  from  the 
flutes  and  oboes  and  by  the  harmonic  enrichment  beyond  that  expected  in  fanfares. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  first  of  a  rich  collection  of  themes — martial,  poignant,  mysteri- 
ous, operatic,  and  witty — that  Mozart  lavishes  on  the  orchestra  before  the  soloist  even 
makes  his  appearance.  One  moment  everything  seems  quite  normal,  and  then  we  are 
suddenly  thrown  into  unexpectedly  distant  harmonic  regions — which  prefigure  some 
unusual  harmonic  extensions  to  come  in  the  development.  The  soloist  begins  with 
the  march-like  theme  but  soon  modulates  and  introduces  an  entirely  new  idea  that 
shows  him  in  a  graceful  light.  The  development,  with  little  in  the  way  of  thematic 
treatment,  is  harmonically  daring.  The  exposition  is  so  rich  in  themes  that  many  of 
them  return  for  the  first  time  only  in  the  recapitulation. 

The  Andante  provides  a  full  opening  tutti  introducing  most  of  the  material  before 
the  piano  enters.  The  soloist's  florid  melodic  line  reminds  us  that  no  instrumental 
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form  is  closer  to  opera  than  the  concerto,  with  the  soloist  as  protagonist.  Here  the 
soloist  enters  with  a  repetition  of  the  opening  phrase,  then — after  a  pause — begins  a 
startling  new  theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of  G  minor.  The  development  is  not  long, 
but  nonetheless  it  ranges  expressively  to  far  harmonic  horizons  before  returning 
home  in  a  few  strikingly  original  measures. 

The  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  little  folklike  tune  that  prefigures 
Papageno.  It  is  both  brilliant  and  amusing,  and  it  is  capped  off  by  a  finale,  Presto,  that 
could  come  out  of  an  opera,  with  the  pianist  once  again  doing  duty  for  the  diva.  A  few 
weeks  after  finishing  the  concerto,  Mozart  encountered  a  birdseller  who  had  a  starling 
that  sang  something  quite  like  the  theme  of  this  finale: 
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He  paid  34  kreuzer  for  the  bird,  took  it  home,  and  copied  its  song  in  the  notebook  of 
his  accounts,  where  he  added  the  comment,  "Das  warschonV  ("That  was  beautiful"). 
With  reference  to  the  concerto  of  which  the  starling  inadvertently  echoed  the  theme, 
we  can  entirely  agree. 

— S.L. 
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Bela  Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but  now  ab- 
sorbed into  Rumania),  on  March  25,  1881,  and  died  in  New  York  on  September  26,  1945.  Bartok 
composed  the  Concerto  between  August  15  and  October  8,  1943;  the  work  was  given  its  first 
performance  on  December  1,  1944,  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Pierre  Monteux  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  Bartok  s  Concerto  for  Orchestra  on  July  22, 
1956;  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  17,  1988.  The  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo) ,  three  oboes  (third  doubling 
English  horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third  doubling 
contrabassoon) ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  (with  a  fourth  trumpet  marked  ad  lib.),  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

For  Bartok,  the  Anschluss ,  Hitler's  occupation  of  Austria  on  March  11,  1938,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  had  watched  the  growth  of  Nazi  power  with  trepidation  for 
some  years,  but  his  ties  with  Hungary  were  too  strong  to  allow  more  than  passing 
thoughts  of  emigration.  But  by  April,  Bartok  began  to  act,  first  of  all  to  save  his  life's 
work;  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Switzerland,  asking  them  to  take  care  of  his  manuscripts: 
"With  ho  obligation  to  be  responsible  for  them,  of  course:  I  would  bear  all  the  risk. 
These  things  do  not  take  up  much  room:  not  more  than  a  small  suitcase."  His  pub- 
lishers, Universal-Edition,  and  his  performing  rights  society,  both  in  Vienna,  had 
been  "nazified,"  as  he  put  it,  with  the  result  that  he  and  all  other  composers  were  sent 
the  notorious  questionnaire  concerning  their  racial  background. 

Naturally  neither  Kodaly  nor  I  will  fill  in  the  form:  our  opinion  is  that  such  ques- 
tions are  wrong  and  illegal.  Actually  it's  rather  a  pity,  for  we  could  give  answers  that 
would  make  fun  of  them; . . .  but  I'm  afraid  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  joke  like 
this,  for  we  must  insist  on  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  unlawful  questionnaire, 
which  therefore  must  remain  unanswered. 

Fortunately  the  English  publisher  Ralph  Hawkes  came  to  Budapest  with  an  offer  to 
publish  both  Bartok  and  Kodaly  in  the  future. 

Although  Bartok  continued  to  travel  around  Europe  to  give  concerts,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Hungary  definitively  as  long  as  his  elderly  and 
ailing  mother  was  still  alive.  War  broke  out  late  in  the  summer  of  1939,  but  Bartok 
remained  in  Budapest  until  his  mother  died  in  December,  thus  breaking  the  most 
direct  tie  to  his  beloved  native  land.  By  the  time  he  sailed  from  Naples  in  April  1940 
for  an  American  tour  and  an  unknown  future,  he  had  finished  his  Sixth  String  Quar- 
tet— but  that  was  the  last  music  he  was  to  write  for  over  three  years;  for  a  while  it 
appeared  he  had  given  up  composing  altogether.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Hungary 
after  the  tour  in  May,  arrangements  were  already  being  made  to  bring  him  back  to 
New  York  through  a  fund  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  was  to  transcribe  and 
prepare  for  publication  a  large  collection  of  Serbo-Croatian  folk  songs. 

Bartok  enjoyed  his  work  with  the  folk  materials  at  Columbia,  but  he  was  painfully 
aware  that  the  position  was  only  temporary,  and  he  kept  casting  around  for  lec- 
tureships, concerts,  and  other  ways  of  earning  a  living.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  begun  to 
have  a  series  of  regular  high  fevers  that  the  doctors  were  unable  to  diagnose.  A  serious 
breakdown  of  his  health  in  January  1943  forced  the  interruption  of  a  lecture  series  at 
Harvard  and  brought  him  to  a  psychological  low  point.  He  never  wanted  to  compose 
again.  One  medical  test  was  run  after  another,  but  the  doctors  couldn't  explain  the 
cause  of  his  ailment  (or  perhaps  they  were  being  discreet  in  not  telling  the  composer 
that  he  was  dying  of  leukemia).  The  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
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Publishers  (ASCAP)  undertook  to  provide  Bartok's  medical  care  at  this  crucial  time, 
even  though  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  society  (he  was  a  member  of  ASCAP's  British 
affiliate).  But  the  best  medicine  that  spring  came  not  from  a  doctor,  but  from  a  con- 
ductor— Serge  Koussevitzky. 

Throughout  his  American  years,  Bartok  had  found  no  cause  to  feel  that  his  music 
was  striking  any  sort  of  responsive  chord  here.  He  had  already  written  to  Zoltan 
Kodaly  in  December  1941  noting  that  he  felt  lucky  in  that  he  lacked  all  inclination  to 
write  a  new  large  score  since  "even  if  I  had  a  new  orchestra  work  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  it  performed."  Koussevitzky 's  visit  in  April  1943  changed  all  that,  for  the 
conductor  commissioned  a  work  and  guaranteed  a  performance.  The  change  in 
Bartok's  spirits  was  immediate.  His  wife  Ditta  wrote  to  Joseph  Szigeti,  who  had  been 
primarily  responsible  for  urging  the  commission,  since  he  knew  that  Bartok  would 
never  accept  anything  that  smacked  remotely  of  charity,  to  tell  him  of  her  joy  at  the 
change  in  her  husband:  "One  thing  is  sure:  Bela's  'under  no  circumstances  will  I  ever 
write  any  new  work'  attitude  has  gone.  It's  more  than  three  years  now — " 

Bartok  spent  the  summer  resting  under  medical  supervision  at  a  sanatorium  at 
Lake  Saranac  in  upstate  New  York;  here  he  wrote  most  of  the  new  work  between  Au- 
gust 15  and  October  8,  1943.  And  in  working  on  the  score  he  recovered  much  of  his 
former  energy  and  enthusiasm.  As  he  wrote  to  Szigeti  early  in  1944,  the  improvement 
in  his  health  allowed  him  to  finish  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra — or  perhaps  it  was  the 
other  way  around. 

Bela  and  Ditta  Bartok  made  the  trip  to  Boston  late  in  November  1944  to  attend  the 
premiere,  and  the  composer  reported  to  a  friend  a  few  weeks  later  that  "Koussevitzky 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  piece,  and  says  it  is  'the  best  orchestra  piece  of  the  last 
25  years'  (including  the  works  of  his  idol  Shostakovich!)."  For  the  first  performance 
Bartok  wrote  a  commentary  printed  in  the  orchestra's  program  book,  something  he 
did  only  rarely.  His  summary  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  no  doubt  a  response  to  his 
own  feeling  of  recuperation  while  composing  it: 

The  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,  apart  from  the  jesting  second  move- 
ment, a  gradual  transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugu- 
brious death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one.  The  title  of  this 
symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its  tendency  to  treat  the  single  instru- 
ments or  instrument  groups  in  a  concertant  or  soloistic  manner.  The  "virtuoso" 
treatment  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the 
first  movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  perpetuum  mobile-like  passage  of  the 
principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in  the  second  move- 
ment, in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

The  Concerto  opens  with  a  soft  and  slightly  mysterious  slow  introduction  laying 
forth  the  essential  motivic  ideas:  a  theme  built  up  of  intervals  of  the  fourth,  answered 
by  symmetrical  contrary  motion  in  seconds.  These  ideas  become  gradually  more 
energetic  until  they  explode  in  the  vigorous  principal  theme  in  the  strings,  a  tune 
that  bears  the  imprint  of  Bartok's  musical  physiognomy  all  over  with  its  emphatic 
leaping  fourths  and  its  immediate  inversion.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  melodic  motives  for 
future  development.  The  solo  trombone  introduces  a  fanfare-like  figure,  again  built 
of  fourths,  that  will  come  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  brasses  later  on.  The  "second- 
ary theme"  is  a  gently  rocking  idea  first  heard  in  the  oboe.  Most  of  these  materials 
make  their  first  impression  as  melodies  pure  and  simple,  not  as  the  source  material 
for  contrapuntal  elaboration.  But  Bartok  works  out  a  wondrously  rich  elaboration 
with  all  kinds  of  contrapuntal  tricks,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  possible  is,  of  course, 
no  accident;  the  composer  planned  it  from  the  start  in  designing  his  themes. 

The  "Game  of  Pairs"  that  forms  the  second  movement  is  simple  but  original  in 
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form,  a  chain-like  sequence  of  folk-oriented  melodies  (though  surely  not  genuine  folk 
tunes)  presented  by  five  pairs  of  instruments,  each  pair  playing  in  parallel  motion  at  a 
different  interval:  the  bassoons  in  sixths,  then  oboes  in  thirds,  clarinets  in  sevenths, 
flutes  in  fifths,  and  trumpets  in  seconds.  After  a  brass  chorale  in  the  middle  of  the 
movement,  the  entire  sequence  of  tunes  is  repeated  with  more  elaborate  scoring. 

The  third  movement,  Elegia,  is  one  in  a  string  of  expressive  "night  music"  move- 
ments that  Bartok  delighted  in.  He  described  it  as  "chain-like;  three  themes  appear 
successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty 
texture  of  rudimentary  motifs."  The  thematic  ideas  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
first  movement — the  intervals  of  fourths  and  of  seconds,  and  some  of  the  actual 
thematic  ideas — but  they  are  treated  here  in  a  kind  of  expressive  recitative  of  the  type 
that  Bartok  called  "parlando  rubato,"  a  style  that  he  found  characteristic  of  much 
Hungarian  folk  music. 

The  Intermezzo  interrotto  ("Interrupted  Intermezzo")  alternates  two  very  different 
themes:  a  rather  choppy  one  first  heard  in  the  oboe,  then  a  flowing,  lush  romantic 
one  that  is  Bartok's  gift  to  the  viola  section.  But  after  these  ideas  have  been  stated  in 
an  ABA  pattern,  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar,  simpleminded 
tune  that  descends  the  scale  in  stepwise  sequences.  This  tune  actually  comes  from  the 
Seventh  Symphony  of  Shostakovich,  which  Bartok  heard  on  a  radio  broadcast  while 
working  on  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra;  according  to  his  son  Peter,  he  was  so  incensed 
with  the  theme's  ludicrous  simplicity  that  he  decided  to  work  it  into  his  new  piece  and 
burlesque  it  with  nose-thumbing  jibes  in  the  form  of  cackling  trills  from  the  wood- 
winds, raspberries  from  tuba  and  trombones,  and  chattering  commentary  from  the 
strings.  Soon,  however,  all  settles  back  to  normal  with  a  final  BA  statement  of  the  two 
main  tunes. 

The  last  movement  begins  with  characteristic  dance  rhythms  in  an  equally  charac- 
teristic Bartokian  perpetuo  mow  which  rushes  on  and  on,  throwing  off  various  motives 
that  gradually  solidify  into  themes,  the  most  important  of  which  appears  in  the  trum- 
pet and  turns  into  a  massive  fugue,  complicated  and  richly  wrought,  but  building  up 
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naturally  to  a  splendidly  sonorous  climax. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  marked  the  real  begin- 
ning of  Bartok's  fame  with  the  broad  concert  audience.  It  remains  without  doubt  his 
best-known  and  best-loved  purely  orchestral  work,  but  over  the  years  it  has  also  pro- 
vided a  key  by  means  of  which  many  listeners  have  learned  to  love  Bartok's  music, 
including  the  pieces  that  were  once  found  to  be  much  too  "difficult. "  And  for  Bartok 
personally,  composing  this  score  proved  to  be  just  the  tonic  he  needed.  It  had  filled 
his  summer  1943  "rest  cure"  with,  if  not  rest,  at  least  a  cure.  In  the  fall  Bartok  and 
Ditta  received  a  visit  from  their  friend  Agatha  Fassett,  who  was  astonished  at  the 
change  in  the  composer  over  the  summer,  and  when  he  showed  her  the  completed 
score  to  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  he  said  to  her  (as  she  recalled  later  in  her  book 
on  Bartok's  last  years): 

But  what  nobody  could  possibly  see  in  this  score  is  that  through  working  on  this 
concerto,  I  have  discovered  the  wonder  drug  I  needed  to  bring  about  my  own  cure. 
And  like  so  many  other  discoveries,  it  just  happened  accidentally,  and  was  only  a 
by-product  of  what  was  of  true  importance  to  me,  and  I  was  almost  unaware,  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  happening. 

The  despair  that  had  caused  him  to  give  up  composing  had  been  overcome — even 
more  so  when  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  began  its  triumphal  conquest  of  concert 
halls  the  following  year.  Bartok  began  accepting  new  commissions  and  undertaking 
further  projects,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  his  health  was  not  permanently  improved. 
As  he  told  a  friend  in  Seattle  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto 
for  Orchestra:  "You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that  my  recovering  was  a  miracle.  This 
is  true  only  with  some  reservations:  it  was  only  a  hemisemidemi-miracle."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  months  remaining  to  him  produced  the  Sonata  for  solo  violin,  dedicated  to 
Yehudi  Menuhin;  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  finished  but  for  the  last  seventeen  mea- 
sures; and  the  unfinished  Viola  Concerto,  as  well  as  sketches  for  a  seventh  string  quar- 
tet. For  a  man  who  a  short  time  earlier  had  declared  that  he  never  wanted  to  compose 
again,  that  may  be  miracle  enough. 

— S.L. 
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ARTISTS 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  five  and  was  being  compared 
with  such  masters  as  Rostropovich  and  Casals  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen. He  has  since  appeared  with  eminent  conductors  and  orchestras 
in  all  the  music  capitals  of  the  world.  Highly  acclaimed  for  his  ensem- 
ble playing,  Mr.  Ma  is  deeply  committed  to  the  vast  chamber  music 
literature.  During  the  1989-90  season  he  performed  and  recorded  the 
Brahms  piano  quartets  and  string  sextets  with  several  distinguished 
colleagues.  His  partnership  with  Emanuel  Ax  has  produced  many 
recordings,  including  the  complete  cello  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  and  a  record  of  Strauss  and  Britten  sonatas.  The  two  also  play 
trio  performances  with  Isaac  Stern,  with  whom  they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Piano 
Trio  No.  2.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Ma  earned  his  fifth  Grammy  in 
1990  for  his  record  of  the  Barber  and  Britten  cello  concertos  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Balti- 
more Symphony.  Mr.  Ma  also  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  teaching.  He  spends 
part  of  each  summer  atTanglewood,  where,  besides  performing  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he  works  closely  with  students  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
His  experiences  as  both  teacher  and  performer  at  Tanglewood  in  1989  were  chronicled  in 
a  two-part  documentary  seen  on  the  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  and  BBC  Television. 
Mr.  Ma's  recent  performances  have  included  world  premieres  of  works  by  William  Bolcom, 
Ezra  Laderman,  David  Diamond,  and  Stephen  Albert;  an  Avery  Fisher  Hall  concert  broadcast 
nationwide  on  PBS's  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center";  and  an  evening-long  performance  of  Bach's 
six  suites  for  unaccompanied  cello,  part  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  centennial  celebration.  Born  in 
Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father  at  four;  he 
later  studied  with  Janos  Scholtz  and  in  1962  began  his  studies  with  Leonard  Rose  at  Juilliard. 
Mr.  Ma  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  debut  in  February  1983; 
he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and  the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  CBS  Masterworks/Sony  Classical. 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formance of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  many  new  works  commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His 
concert  appearances  and  recordings  have  established  him  as  a  major 
voice  in  American  music.  Mr.  Kalish  has  been  pianist  with  the  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1960;  he  has  also 
ta^^)(k;;■  J^te    performed  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
the  Juilliard,  Concord,  Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string  quartets. 
His  artistic  collaboration  with  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
!    began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist  were  at  the 
threshold  of  their  respective  careers;  he  has  also  fostered  noteworthy  collaborations  with  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  and  violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  Mr.  Kalish's  discography  numbers  nearly  one 
hundred  albums,  including  music  for  solo  piano,  songs,  Lieder,  and  diverse  chamber  works.  In 
August  1985  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center; 
himself  a  student  there  for  three  summers  in  the  early  1950s,  he  has  taught  there  since  1968 
and  became  Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard  Activities  in  1982.  Active  as  a  panelist  and 
juror  for  various  American  music  competitions,  Mr.  Kalish  is  also  Professor  of  Piano  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Performance  Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  often 
gives  master  classes  in  conjunction  with  university  concert  series;  for  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  In  addition  to 
his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  atTanglewood, 
and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
occasions. 
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Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Ronan  Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1976.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  a  graduate  of  Brookline 
High  School  and  Harvard  College.  His  most  notable  teachers  included 
Gerald  Gelbloom,  Max  Rostal,  Luise  Vosgerchian,  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg.  While  in  high  school,  he  was  concert- 
master  of  and  a  frequent  soloist  with  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  was  also  concertmaster  of  the  International 
Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  In  1972  Mr. 
Lefkowitz  won  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Prize  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  he  is  now  a  chamber  music  coach.  In  1984  he  helped 
establish  and  endow  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Fellowship  for  a  student  of  violin  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  Also  in  1984  he  was  featured  on  the  PBS  television  program  "Evening  at  Pops" 
as  a  soloist  with  three  of  his  Boston  Symphony  colleagues  in  a  performance  of  Vivaldi's  Con- 
certo for  Four  Violins.  In  1986  Mr.  Lefkowitz  joined  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage. 
That  summer  he  performed  the  American  premiere  of  Witold  Lutoslawski's  Chain  2  for  vio- 
linist and  chamber  orchestra  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood;  as  a 
result,  he  was  invited  to  perform  the  piece  in  its  Boston  Symphony  premiere  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  in  October  1990.  Other  recent  concert  engagements  have  included  several 
performances  with  Yo-Yo  Ma.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  has  been  involved  with  the  Terezin 
Chamber  Music  Foundation,  directed  by  BSO  colleague  Mark  Ludwig,  which  seeks  to  find, 
perform,  and  record  music  written  in  the  early  1940s  by  such  composers  as  Gideon  Klein, 
Hans  Krasa,  Viktor  Ullmann,  and  Pavel  Haas  during  their  internment  at  theTheresienstadt 
concentration  camp.  In  addition,  he  has  recorded  two  compact  discs  of  chamber  music  by  Arthur 
Foote  and  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  for  Koch  International  with  Harold  Wright,  Virginia  Eskin, 
and  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet,  of  which  he  is  first  violinist. 


Alfred  Genovese 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Alfred  Genovese  began  studying  oboe  in 
high  school  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  attend  the  city's  presti- 
gious Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  there  he  studied 
with  world-renowned  oboist  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Mr.  Genovese  comes 
from  a  musical  family:  his  father  was  a  professional  musician,  and  two 
of  his  brothers  also  attended  the  Curtis  Institute,  going  on  to  hold 
positions  in  major  American  orchestras.  Following  his  graduation,  Mr. 
Genovese  was  principal  oboist  with  the  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  sym- 
phonies, the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1977 
and  was  appointed  principal  oboe  by  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1990,  after  serving  for 
three  seasons  as  acting  principal.  Mr.  Genovese  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  since  1987.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
performed  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont  for  eight  seasons.  He  also  participated  in 
the  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


Barbara  LaFitte 

Oboist  Barbara  LaFitte  has  performed  throughout  New  England  with 
a  variety  of  ensembles,  including  the  Boston  Ballet,  Boston  Classical 
Orchestra,  Harvard  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  symphony  orchestras 
of  Portland,  New  Hampshire,  and  Worcester.  As  principal  oboist  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  she  makes  her  home  in  Providence,  where 
she  also  teaches  at  Brown  University.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Wind  Octet,  along  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  principals  Harold 
Wright,  clarinet,  and  Alfred  Genovese,  oboe.  Ms.  LaFitte  has  pre- 
miered many  new  chamber  works  and  has  appeared  as  guest  artist  with 
"Mi    Musica  Viva  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  She  has  also  performed  with 
Collage  New  Music,  and  has  toured  Greece  with  Alea  III  and  Italy  with  the  Chorus  of  Westerly. 
Ms.  LaFitte  has  performed  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival,  Tanglewood,  the  Monadnock  Festival, 
the  Bay  Chamber  Music  Series,  the  Rockport  Chamber  Music  Festival,  and  at  the  Spoleto 
Music  Festivals  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Spoleto,  Italy.  Her  major  studies  were  in 
Philadelphia  with  Louis  Rosenblatt. 
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Harold  Wright 

Harold  Wright  has  been  principal  clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  the  1970-71  season.  Born  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  he 
began  clarinet  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  later  studied  with  Ralph 
McLane  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Houston  and  Dallas  symphonies  and  principal  clarinet  of  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals 
Festival  participant  for  seven  years,  he  played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival 
for  seventeen  years,  he  has  toured  with  the  National  Symphony  and 
the  Marlboro  Festival  players,  and  he  has  performed  with  all  of  this 
country's  leading  string  quartets.  His  many  recordings  include  the 
Brahms  sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock 
with  Benita  Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Wright  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


Julie  Vaverka 

A  former  member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  Julie  Vaverka  is 
currently  principal  clarinet  of  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the  Springfield  and  New  Hampshire  sym- 
phony orchestras.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  newly  formed  Boston 
Wind  Octet,  together  with  six  BSO  members  and  oboist  Barbara 
LaFitte.  A  former  student  of  Harold  Wright,  Ms.  Vaverka  is  a  faculty 
member  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  As  a  frequent  substitute  player  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Ms.  Vaverka  has  played  with  the  orchestra  throughout  the 
summer  and  will  participate  also  in  the  orchestra's  European  tour 
immediately  following  the  Tanglewood  season. 


Richard  Ranti 

Associate  principal  bassoonist  Richard  Ranti  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the  1989-90  season;  he  is  also  the  principal 
bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Born  in  Montreal,  Mr.  Ranti 
started  bassoon  at  age  ten,  studying  with  Sidney  Rosenberg  and  David 
Carroll.  After  graduating  from  Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  he  studied 
with  Sol  Schoenbach  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  won  the  second  bassoon  position  in  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  he  spent  six  years  with  that  orchestra,  the  last  as  acting 
associate  principal.  A  1982  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Mr. 
Ranti  has  also  participated  in  the  Spoleto  and  Marlboro  festivals.  He 

won  second  prize  in  the  1982  Toulon  International  Bassoon  Competition  and  is  the  recipient 

of  two  Canada  Council  grants. 


Roland  Small 


Bassoonist  Roland  Small  grew  up  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  began  his  musical 
training  when  he  was  nine,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; he  also  studied  privately  with  Leo  Reines,  Roy  Houser,  Ralph 
Lorr,  and  Sol  Schoenbach.  After  holding  positions  with  the  Dallas 
Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Symphony,  and  the  Yomiuri  Orchestra  of  Tokyo,  he  began  an  eight- 
year  tenure  with  the  Vancouver  Symphony  in  1967,  then  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1975.  A  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
student  in  1952,  Mr.  Small  participated  at  the  summer  festivals  in 
Marlboro,  Vermont,  under  Rudolf  Serkin's  direction,  from  1956  to  1962. 
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Jonathan  Menkis 

Originally  from  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  now  living  in  Brookline, 
Jonathan  Menkis  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Ithaca  College  in 
1981,  then  joined  the  Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  associate 
principal  horn.  He  became  assistant  principal  horn  with  the  New 
Orleans  Philharmonic  the  following  season  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  horn  section  in  1984.  Mr.  Menkis  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Colorado 
Music  Festival  Orchestra,  and  the  American  Wind  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Boston  Conservatory.  Mr.  Menkis  is  an  occasional  soloist  in  the 
Boston  area  and  performs  chamber  music  frequently. 


Richard  Mackey 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Richard  Mackey  joined  the  horn  section  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  1973.  Mr.  Mackey  began  his 
musical  training  at  the  age  of  eleven  with  trumpet  and  switched  to  the 
horn  two  years  later.  ATanglewood  Music  Center  alumnus,  he  at- 
tended the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
horn  with  former  BSO  principal  William  Valkenier  and  solfege  with 
Gaston  Dufresne,  who  was  also  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  During  his 

i  career,  Mr.  Mackey  has  been  a  member  of  the  orchestras  of  Kansas 

%wjM0rJKL       City,  San  Antonio,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  and  Cleveland;  he  left  the 
|  jP^.  Jlmm^}   Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1963  to  become  solo  horn  of  the  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, performing  under  Seiji  Ozawa  with  that  orchestra  many  times.  Prior  to  joining  the 
BSO,  Mr.  Mackey  was  a  free-lance  musician  in  the  Los  Angeles  studios  for  eight  years.  He  also 
attended  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont  for  nine  summers.  Mr.  Mackey's  first  and 
continuing  musical  love  is  Mozart;  he  collects  scores,  facsimiles,  books,  first  and  early  editions, 
and  just  about  anything  relating  to  the  composer. 


Benjamin  Pasternack 

Pianist  Benjamin  Pasternack  was  the  grand  prize  winner  of  the  World 
Music  Masters  Piano  Competition  held  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  July 
1989.  Bestowed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges,  the  honor  carried  with  it  a  substantial  cash  award  and  perform- 
ance engagements  in  Portugal,  France,  Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  In  August  1988  Mr.  Pasternack  won  the  top  prize 
awarded  at  the  Fortieth  Busoni  International  Piano  Competition  in 
Bolzano,  Italy,  which  led  to  a  series  of  recitals  in  northern  Italy  and  a 
compact  disc  recording  on  the  Nuova  Era  label.  A  native  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Pasternack  began  his  performance  career  at  the  age  of  eight.  At 
thirteen  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Mieczyslaw  Horszow- 
ski,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Seymour  Lipkin.  He  has  also  studied  with  Leon  Fleisher  and  Leonard 
Shure.  Mr.  Pasternack  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Hartford.  In  October  1988  he  garnered  critical  and  public  acclaim 
when,  on  less  than  thirty-six  hours'  notice,  he  performed  Mozart's  G  major  concerto,  K.453, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Pasternack  has  been  a  guest 
artist  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Seattle  Chamber  Music  Festival,  the  Capuchos 
Festival  in  Portugal,  and  the  Menton  Festival  in  France.  During  the  1989-90  season  his  engage- 
ments included  two  recital  tours  of  Europe,  with  performances  at  the  Tonhalle  in  Zurich,  the 
Herkulessaal  in  Munich,  Frankfurt's  Alte  Oper,  and  the  Salle  Gaveau  in  Paris.  A  highlight  of 
the  1990-91  season  was  a  performance  with  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Erich  Leinsdorf.  A  member  of  the  piano  faculty  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the 
Arts,  Mr.  Pasternack  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1987,  performing 
George  Perle's  Concertino  for  Piano,  Winds,  and  Timpani  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  His 
most  recent  performance  with  the  orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  as  soloist  in  Rach- 
maninoff's Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  ofPaganini.  Mr.  Pasternack  will  join  the  orchestra  as  soloist  in 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  during  its  tour  of  Europe  immediately 
following  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 
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Marekjanowski 

The  West  German  conductor  Marekjanowski  studied  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Music  director  at  both  the  Freiburg  and  Dortmund  operas 
from  1973  to  1979,  he  has  been  a  regular  guest  conductor  at  the  lead- 
ing opera  houses  in  Paris,  West  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and 
Munich  since  1979.  He  has  also  conducted  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the 
San  Francisco  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  at  theTeatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  and  at  the  Orange  Festival.  In 
May  1991  he  returned  to  the  Vienna  State  Opera  to  conduct  Salome.  In 
the  concert  hall,  Mr.  Janowski  has  worked  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, Munich  Philharmonic,  Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  Dresden  Staats- 
kapelle,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  London  Symphony,  the  Philharmonia,  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  other  European  orchestras,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the 
NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo.  From  1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orches- 
tra in  Cologne.  He  has  also  been  closely  associated  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  of 
which  he  was  artistic  adviser  from  1983  to  1986.  In  1984  he  was  appointed  music  director  of 
the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  A  noted  recording  artist,  Mr.  Janowski  is 
highly  acclaimed  for  the  Ariola-Eurodisc  release  of  Wagner's  Ring  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle.  Other  discs  include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  Die  schweigsame  Frau  for  EMI,  and 
Penderecki's  The  Devils  ofLoudun  for  Philips.  He  has  recently  recorded  Bruckner's  Fourth  and 
Sixth  symphonies  for  Virgin  Classics  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Mr. 
Janowski's  future  engagements  include  productions  of  the  Ring  and  Elektra  in  Munich,  concert 
performances  of  the  Ring  in  Paris,  and  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  andTonhalle  of  Zurich.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1989 
and  has  returned  forTanglewood  concerts  in  1990  and  two  sets  of  subscription  concerts  during 
the  1990-91  season. 


Midori 

In  less  than  a  decade,  since  her  brilliant  debut  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  at  a  gala  New  Year's  Eve  concert  in  1982, 
nineteen-year-old  violinist  Midori  has  performed  on  the  great  concert 
stages  of  the  world.  This  summer,  her  appearances  include  concerts 
with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  on  tour  in  Israel  and  festival  appearances 
atTanglewood,  Ravinia,  Saratoga  Springs,  the  Mann  Music  Center, 
and  the  Blossom  Festival.  In  Europe  she  performs  in  Monte  Carlo  and 
Granada,  and,  with  Riccardo  Chailly  and  the  Concertgebouw,  in  Am- 
sterdam, Lucerne,  and  Hamburg.  Her  1991-92  season  is  highlighted 
by  concerts  with  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Charles 
Dutoit  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  on  a  major  European  tour.  Equally  active  as 
recitalist,  her  most  recent  American  recital  tour  culminated  with  her  Carnegie  Hall  recital 
debut,  recorded  for  both  audio  and  video  release  by  Sony  Classical,  for  which  label  she  now 
records  exclusively;  her  releases  have  also  included  the  Dvorak  Violin  Concerto,  Paganini 
Caprices,  and  the  two  Bartok  violin  concertos.  Her  earliest  recordings,  for  Philips,  included 
works  of  Bach,  Vivaldi,  Paganini,  and  Tchaikovsky.  The  recipient  of  many  international  honors, 
she  has  appeared  numerous  times  on  television,  including  the  salute  to  Nathan  Milstein  at  the 
1988  Kennedy  Center  Honors  Gala,  the  gala  Tanglewood  concert  celebrating  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's seventieth  birthday,  and  Carnegie  Hall's  gala  hundredth-anniversary  concert,  all  broad- 
cast worldwide.  Born  in  Osaka,  Japan,  in  1971,  Midori  began  studying  violin  with  her  mother, 
Setsu  Goto,  and  in  1982  came  to  New  York,  where  she  studied  with  Dorothy  DeLay,  Jens  Eller- 
mann,  and  Yang-Ho  Kim.  Upon  first  hearing  her,  Zubin  Mehta  was  so  impressed  that  he  in- 
vited her  to  be  a  surprise  guest  soloist  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  New  Year's  Eve  concert 
that  served  to  launch  her  career.  Midori  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in 
1986  and  has  returned  here  every  summer  since.  She  was  also  soloist  on  the  BSO's  1990-91 
Opening  Night  concert,  and  for  subscription  concerts  in  January  1991,  both  in  Boston  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 
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Peter  Serkin 

The  American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  champions  a  wide  range  of  reper- 
toire and  is  acclaimed  as  recitalist,  soloist  with  orchestra,  chamber 
music  performer,  and  recording  artist.  In  1983  he  was  honored  as  the 
first  pianist  to  receive  the  Premio  Internazionale  Accademia  Musicale 
Chigiana  in  recognition  of  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  Mr.  Ser- 
kin's  early  studies  were  with  Blanche  Moyse  and  Luis  Battl;  in  1958  he 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  for  six  years 
with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin. 
He  also  worked  with  the  late  Ernst  Oster  and  Marcel  Moyse  and  con- 
tinues to  study  with  Mr.  Horszowski  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  He 
gave  his  first  public  performance  in  the  summer  of  1959  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and 
made  his  New  York  debut  that  fall.  Mr.  Serkin's  absorbing  interest  in  contemporary  music  has 
led  to  collaborations  with  such  composers  as  Luciano  Berio,  Toru  Takemitsu,  Olivier  Messiaen, 
and  Peter  Lieberson,  whose  Piano  Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony  centennial  commission,  he 
recorded  for  New  World  Records  following  the  premiere.  During  the  1989-90  season  he  under- 
took an  unprecedented  United  States  recital  tour  featuring  eleven  new  works  he  commissioned 
from  ten  of  the  world's  most  eminent  composers.  Other  recordings  by  Mr.  Serkin  are  available 
on  the  New  World,  Pro  Arte,  Erato,  and  CBS  Masterworks  labels.  Recent  additions  to  his  dis- 
cography  include  the  Brahms  piano  concertos,  Beethoven's  last  three  sonatas  and  Diabelli 
Variations,  and  Schubert  dances;  his  album  of  solo  works  by  Stravinsky,  Wolpe,  and  Lieberson 
received  a  Grammy  nomination.  Also  an  acclaimed  Mozartian,  his  recording  for  RCA  with 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  six  concertos  Mozart  com- 
posed in  1784  received  numerous  international  awards.  A  faculty  member  at  theTanglewood 
Music  Center  since  1985,  Mr.  Serkin  has  performed  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  his  first  appearance  atTanglewood  in  1970. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1990-91  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $1,500  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program,  or  the  new  Concert  Hall.  Gifts  toward  the  new  Concert  Hall  are  included 
under  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since 
September  1,  1990. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Stuart  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

The  Messinger  Family  (Martin  and  Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Robert  O.  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
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Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 


Aso  Tavitian 

Theodore  J.  Trombly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 


Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (6) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Covington 

Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Wachsman 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 
Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bernstein 
Boston  Showcase  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Country  Curtains 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Crane  &  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
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The  William  and  Mary 

Greve  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Alan  J.  Hirschfield 
Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Louise  and  George  Kaminow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Alice  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 
Ms.  Ula  Perrin 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman 

and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosgen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Estate  of  Evelyn  Spitalny 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
William  F  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Tisch  Foundation 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 

Fund 
WCRB- 102.5  FM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (3) 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAIRS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS  1991 

The Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room 
and  board.  Their  residency  at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  the  various 
levels  of  Fellowship  support  listed  below.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  in- 
cludes many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the 
generosity  of  donors  who  have  endowed  or  supported  faculty  chairs.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Master  Teacher  Chair 
Richard  Burgin  Chair 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of 

Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair 

endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh 

Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
C.D.Jackson  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.Jones  Fellowship 
Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 


The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.,  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beraneck  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships  (3) 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/ 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards 

Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasser man  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

Faculty  Fellowships 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
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Annual  Guarantor  Fellowships 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Ben  Bowers  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 

City  of  Melbourne/Henri  Leon  Wyler 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowships  (2) 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships  (2) 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.Jones  Fellowship 
Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Aaron  Copland 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowship 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Anonymous  (1) 

Annual  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 
Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Boris  A.  Jackson  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Patricia  A.  Mertz  Fellowship 
Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody  Fellowship 
Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Anonymous  (1) 


Annual  Scholarships 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Scholarship 
Boston  Showcase  Company  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and 

Alice  Kandell  Scholarship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Palm  Springs  Scholarship 
Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Scholarship 
Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
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We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Friends  for  their 
generous  support.  These  special  contributors  have  each 
donated  $250  or  more  in  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  1991 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  Campaign.  This  list  represents 
contributions  received  between  September  1,  1990  and 
July  20,  1991. 


Ms.  Jacqueline  Abbott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Ackert 

Mrs.  Cathy  Tanaka  Adam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.W.  Adams,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Janet  Adams 

Mrs.  Williams  M.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Adelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Albert 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Lorie  and  Harold  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Alexander 

Richard  M.Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Along 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Ansel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Aronowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Aronson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Aspel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Auerbach 

Dr.  Hedy  Augenbraun 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  August 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  August,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Baer 

Carliss  Baldwin 

and  Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ball 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  E.  Bandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Banner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldo  J.  Barbaglia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Barber 
Ms.  Stephanie  E.  Barber 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Baron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Baum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Baum 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Baum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Becker 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  R.Bell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Bell 
William  K.  Bennett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Benson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bergner 
Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Berke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Berley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Berlstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Ms.  Elayne  Bernstein 

and  Ms.  Abbey  Rubenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Beyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Billard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Birge  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Blatt 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  Bombardier 
Ms.  Barbara  Bonner 
Miss  Rhoda  C  Bonville 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bookspan 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 

Senator  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  G  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gordon  Bowie 

Ms.  Rose  C.  Boyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C  Boyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Brager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Brewer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brickman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Brody 

Joseph  Brooks 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brosnan 

Frederick  H.  Brown 

Ann  and  Richard  Brown 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Burdick 

A.L.  Burleson 

Peter  L.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  William  Callan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  A.  Caplin 

Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  H.  Chernoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Chibnik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Christenson 

CharlesJ.  Clapper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Close 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clyman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  H.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Drs.  Kathleen  S.  and  Morris  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Cohen 

Marilyn  and  Edwin  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Ms.  Suzanne  N.  Cohen 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Bernhard  N.  Cohn 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Walton  S.  Cole 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Compton 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Sally  and  Joseph  D.  Cooper 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Cooperman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Cooperman 

Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Corbett 

Andrew  H.  Corn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Corwin 

Dr.  Paul  Cotter 

Dr.  George  M.  Coulter 

Ms.  Hazel  L.  Coven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Cowan 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Craig 

Ms.  Pamela  A.  Crandall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crawford 

Dr.  Mary  Jean  Crooks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cummins 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cutler 
David  DAlessio 
Mrs.  Sybil  D'Orsi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 
Leslie  and  Richard  Daspin 
Mrs.  Jane  I.  Davis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Davis 
Mrs.  Melinda  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  DeGiacomo 
Dr.A.J.  Delleall 
Paul  M.  Densen 
Arnold  R.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  Devereux 
Mrs.  and  Mrs.  M.  Mitchell  Devorris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Drew,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Judith  Drucker 
Joseph  H.  Dukoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Duncan 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Dutwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Easton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Edwards 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Eichenfield 
T.  Donald  Eisenstein  MD 
Mrs.  Barbara  R.  England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  England 
Ms.  Muriel  Epstein 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Erbe 
Felix  Ermanis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Eskwitt 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Carol  and  Robin  Farkas 
Monroe  G.  Faust 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Feldman 
Matthew  and  Shirley  Feldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Felser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Fendrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  S.  Ferber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Ferguson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  B.  Fiering 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  A.  Fillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  W.  Finard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Finberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fischbein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Fischman 
Louis  Antony  Fisher 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Charles  M.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Fox 
Mrs.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Franklin 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Freedman 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
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Conrad  F.  Frey 

Jonathan  Frey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Friedlieb 

Gerald  Friedman,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  E.  Friedrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 

Fred  W.  and  Ruth  W.  Friendly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Fryd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  S.  Fuess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gaines 

Mrs.  Emily  Galin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeslieJ.  Garfield 
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Mrs.  Ursula  I.Traugott 

Scott  A.  Trexler 

Theodore  J.  Trombly 

Stephen  DannTruran 

NorihikoTsukada 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tulgan 

Lawrence  Turner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Ulanoff 

Ronald  Unger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyke 

Ms.  Virginia  P.  Vansickler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Vazakas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Veranth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Verhagen 

Leonard  Vrrello 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Volin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Von  Sothen 

The  Voremberg  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Vroom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Wainrib 

Harold  Waldenberg 

Ms.  Laura  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wallace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Wallner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wallstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Wandmacher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts 

J.  Craig  Weakley 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Weinstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  W.  Welch 

Dr.  H.  Wenkart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Wertheim 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Dr.  Ess  A.  White,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Whiting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.R  Whitney 

Roy  Wiig 

and  Ann  C.  Dolger 
Michael  E  Wilcox 
Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Wildman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wayne  Wilkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Wilson 
Fred  A.  Windover 
Mrs.  Mervin  Wineberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  B.  Winston 
Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Witherill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Wittenberg 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Wolansky 
Mrs.  Rosalie  S.  Wolf 
Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Wolfe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Wood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olvier  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  A.  Yaffe 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zabelle 
Robert  Zagoren 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Zimmerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Zisblatt 
Sylvia  and  Lyonel  Zunz 
Anonymous  (47) 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  or  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  between  September  1,  1990,  and  July  20, 
1991,  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Gene  Abel 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Aaron  Copland 
Frances  J.  Farber 
James  F.  Kiley 
Samuel  H.  Mayes 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  or  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  between  September  1,  1990,  and  July  20, 
1991,  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
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FastenYour  Cummerbund. 


I 


f  you  thought  tonights  performance  was  impressive,  wait  until  you  get  to  your  Lexus  dealer. 


© 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


©  1991  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws. 
For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-  USA-LEXUS). 


ine... 


entered  in  the  heart  of  Berkshire 
County  and  offeree!  with  such  ameni- 
ties as  a  gated  Security  Island  and  a 
proposed  exclusive  Health  and  * 
Fitness  Clubhouse  including  tennis  g 
and  indoor  pool,  Wood  Monte  £ 
Estates  assures  you  of  the  quality  i  * 
of  life  you'd  expect  from  the  1 1 
only  gated  estate  community 
in  the  Berkshires. 

Homesites  of  one  to  five 
acres  are  available 
beginning  at  $90,000. 

Berkshire  County  Living 
the  way  it  was  meant 
to  be. 

,    just   <*■  -v  ,     *  %rV  ' 

Imagine....        ^  „ 


At  the  very  end  of 

West  Street  past 

Berkshire  Community 

College 

(413)445-5182 
FAX  (413)  499-7090 


X,irr^ 


A   ' 

*  :  »         '■  ■■■■ 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carieton-Wif  lard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


We  couldn't  find  the  perfect  picnic  set. 
So  we  created  it. 

Something  was  always  wrong.  The  basket  was  too 
flimsy,  or  the  tablecloth  was  too  small,  or  the  glasses  were  too 
ordinary  looking.  So  instead  of  compromising,  we  created. 

From  indi- 
vidual sources 
around  the  world, 
we  found  the 
picnic  items  we 
wanted,  and  then 
put  them  together 
ourselves. 

The  basket  is 
a  charming,  tradi- 
tional split  top 
shape.  Hand- 
woven  from 
peeled  willow  in 
China,  it  will  last 
through  years  of 
alfresco  concerts 
and  Fourth  of 
Julys. 

The  52  "  square  cotton  tablecloth,  in  a  green  and  natural 
check,  comes  with  matching  napkins. 

The  service  for  four  has  large  dinner  plates  and  4-piece 
cutlery  sets,  both  in  heavy  plastic  and  a  sophisticated  hunter 
green  color. 

The  wine  glasses  are  classically  shaped,  but  with  the 
durability  of  acrylic. 

And  a  hardwood  cheeseboard  with  companion  cheese 
plane,  wax-filled  rustic  green  glass  candles,  and  176-page 
picnic  menu  and  recipe  oook  complete  the  set. 
^    Individually,  all  these  items  would  total  almost  $100. 
But  as  a  part  of  the  exclusive  Crate  and  Barrel  picnic  hamper, 
they're  just  $73.95. 

So,  if  you  haverft  found  the  perfect  picnic 
set,  stop  in  soon.  Because  we  finally  did.  Crate&Barrel 

Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge,  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 
and  Copley  Place  in  Boston,  and  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 


BUTLER 

SCULPTURE  PARK 


*&mM?& 


Contemporary  Sculpture 

by  Robert  Butler, 

on  a  hilltop  surrounding  his  studio 

Thur.  -  Mon.  10AM-5PM 
or  by  Appointment  413-229-8924 

Shunpike  Rd.,  Sheffield,  MA  (Call  for  Directions) 


LUXURY 

CONDOMINIUM 

RENTALS 


THE 


«Vfoxho;i!icw 


land  2 
bedroom. 
Fully 
equipped 
_^u:i_y_x  w  and 

I  LENOX,  r  tastefully 

I  MASSACHUSETTS  furnished. 

Indoor  and 

outdoor  pools,  hot  tub,  sauna,  exercise 

room,  tennis.  Beautiful  setting  on  resort 

grounds  5  minutes  to  Tanglewood. 

Weekend,  weekday,  and  weekly  rentals. 

(full  weeks  only,  July  &  August) 

Free  Brochure. 

CALL  FOR  RESERVATIONS 
413-637-1469 


At 


SPRINGLAWN 

A  Spectacular  Gilded  Age  Mansion  •  Kemble  Street,  Lenox 
Over  25  Rooms  by  Acclaimed  Interior  Designers 


To  Benefit 


^ 


*c*Lc£^rt&7iL£c>tJ!^zz 


RESTORATION 
At     The      Mount 


Sunday,  July  21  through  Monday,  September  2,  1991         Open  daily  10am-5pm,  Thursdays  'til  8pm 
Produced  by  Designer  Showhouses,  Inc.,  NYC  For  information:  413-637-1899 


Every  Year, 

Our  Students  Lay 

The  Foundation 

For  The  Future  Of 

Great  Music. 


This  Year, 
It's  Up  To  You, 


Today,  our  musicians  are  counting 
on  you  to  perform —  to  help  provide 
the  financial  foundation  for  an 
extraordinary  "room  for  music": 
The  New  Tanglewood  Concert  Hall. 

The  Concert  Hall  will  provide  an 
important  training  ground  for  the 
students  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  It  will  also  serve  as  the  new 
home  of  Tanglewood's  distinguished 
Recital  Series  and  Friday  evening 
Preludes,  as  well  as  a  professional 
recording  facility.  And  it  will  allow 
music  lovers  like  you  to  experience 
music  in  an  acoustically  superb 
environment. 

Yet,  with  $4.7  million  left  to  raise, 
we  need  your  support  to  make  this 
project  a  reality.  Won't  you  help  us  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  future  of  great 
music  by  making  a 
donation  today? 


Tanglew®d 


The  New  Tanglewood  Concert  Hall 

To  make  a  contribution,  or  to  learn  more  about  the  various  naming  opportunities 

available  in  the  new  Concert  Hall,  please  visit  the  Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood. 

Or  call  Joyce  Serwitz  at  1-617-638-9273  for  more  information. 


Tuning  up  at  Canyon  Ranch. 


A  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  in  Ranch  much  more  than  just  a 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  is  always  place  to  "stay  and  play".  Swim, 
a  good  way  to  get  the  body,  hike,  have  a  facial,  enjoy  a  les- 
mind  and  spirit  in  tune.  And  for  son  in  preparing  a  gourmet  spa 
creating  total  harmony,  summer  meal,  indulge  in  a  soothing 
is  an  especially  opportune  sea-  herbal  wrap  or  massage,  then 
son.  Summer  is  when  Canyon  hop  on  a  bike  and  roll  on  over 
Ranch  joins  forces  with  the  to  the  Rockwell  Museum  or 
most  magnificent  array  of 
cultural  events  on  the 
East  Coast.  You  can 
stay  at  Canyon  Ranch 
and  sample  Tanglewood 
and  the  many  other 
exciting  cultural  events 
that  make  up  the 
Summer  Performing 
Arts  program  in  the 
Berkshires. 


explore  the  home  of  Edith 
Wharton.  In  the  evening 
treat  your  heart  and  soul 
to  any  of  the  marvelous 
performances  the  area 
has  to  offer.  Come  to 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires   this    sum- 
mer.  Challenge   your 
body.     Soothe     your 


Canyon 
Ranch® 

spirit.  And  stimulate  your  mind. 

During   the   day,   you    can     ^^^^^~^~™^~^~^^^^^ 

select  from  a  wealth  of  choices     Call  now  for  special  summer 

including  all  the  classes,  services     packages  1-800-726-9900. 

and  activities  that  make  Canyon     ^ ■■■■■■■^^^^—■■■^ 


Much  more  than  a  spa.  A  way  of  life. 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES™*  CANYON  RANCH  TUCSON 


MULUN  JONES 
ANTIQUITIES 

COUOTRYFRENCH 

525  So.  Main  St.  (Rte.  7) 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230 

413  •  528  •  4871 
10-5  Daily  (Closed  Tuesday) 

Antiques  Direct  from  France 


WE  HELP  THEM 
GROW  OLD  GRACEFULLY 


m 


HHUPT  ® 

A  multi-service  arboricultural  company. 
THE  HAUPT  TREE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sheffield,  MA  01257 
413-229-8565     1-800-TRI-TREE 


FOIK  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2,  199  Main  St. 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
413-458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts-The  Wallace  Family 


<@> 


1991  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 
Administrative  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Secretary 

Dr.  Gerard  Fromm 

Executive  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Handler 

Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Anthony  G.  Massimiano 

Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Mrs.  Gerard  Fromm 

Administrative  Committee 

Berkshire  Day 

Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

BSAVNews 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Business  Friends 

Mr.  Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Friends  Reception 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Glass  House 

Mrs.  Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Highwood 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 

Historical  Preservation 

Mrs.  Gerard  Fromm 

Koussevitzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Membership 
Mrs.  Leonard  Cohen 

Music  Education 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 

Opening  Ceremonies 
Mrs.  Dennis  Draudt 

Phonathon 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Curry 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Larkin 

Seranak 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Student  Parties 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Talks  6f  Walks 

Mrs.  Leon  L.  Siegel 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Woitkowski 

Tanglewood  Party  1991 

Party 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Handler 

Auction 
Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Tour  Guides 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 

Ushers 

Mr.  Bruce  Callahan 

Youth  Activities 

Ms.  Maddy  Baer 


Tanglew®d 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

NEC 
BSO  North  American  &  European  Tours 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Lexus 

Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

AT&T  Foundation 

Tanglewood  AT&T  Commissions 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

TDK 

TDK  Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

Hilbert  H.  Finn,  Chairman  Leon  L.  Siegel,  Berkshire  Chairman 

David  E.  Birkhaeuse,  Philip  Freud,  Irving  Kronenberg,  Regional  Chairmen 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Friends 
of  Tanglewood  members  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $350 
and  up  during  the  1991  fiscal  year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of 
$1,500  or  more.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (^)  denotes  support  of  $650-$  1,499. 


Advertising 


CLARK  LINSKY  DESIGN, 
INC. 

Boston,  MA  (617)  262-1077 

Jaycole  Advertising  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  533-6355 

Teletime  Advertising 
Garden  City,  NY 
(516)  228-8383 


Automotive 


J1  Central  Berkshire  New  Car 
Dealers 
Pittsfield  442-1584 

Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 
Worcester,  MA 

(508)  853-3730 


S&W  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Ridgewood,  NY 
(718)821-3060 

Tire  Centers,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-1371 

Banking 


•^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Pittsfield  443-4421 

First  Agricultural  Bank 
Pittsfield  499-3000 

First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 
Lee  243-01 15 

Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
Great  Barrington  528-1190 

^Joseph  Madison  Associates, 
Inc. 
Lanesboro  442- 1654 

Lee  Bank 
Lee  243-0117 

The  Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  637-0017 

^  Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Lenox  243-0147 

North  Adams  Hoosac 

Savings  Bank 
North  Adams  663-5353 


The  Pittsfield  Cooperative 

Bank 
Pittsfield  447-7304 


Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/ Distribution" 

Butler  Wholesale  Products 
Adams  743-3885 

«^The  Fahey  Beverage  Co., 
Inc. 
Pittsfield  442-7313 

FAIRWINDS  GOURMET 

COFFEE 

Concord,  NH  (800)  645-4515 

The  Golub  Foundation/ 

Price  Chopper 

Supermarkets 
Schenectady,  NY 
(518)  355-5000 

Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Goshen,  CT(203)  491-2078 

J-L  Distributors,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  443-7185 

Stern  &  Company 
Hartford,  CT 
(203)  527-5166 


Contracting/Building 

A.W  Clark,  Jr.  &  Son 
Waitsfield,  VT  (802)  496-3030 

Emerson  Contractors,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  443-6447 

J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN, 
INC. 

Pittsfield  442-0853 

PETRICCA 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Pittsfield  442-6926 

Southern  Berkshire 

Welding,  Inc. 
Lenox  637-0639 

Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 
Great  Barrington  528-3185 

«^  W.E.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 
West  Stockbridge  232-7003 


Education 


Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Lenox  637-0755 

Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
Stockbridge  298-3711 

THE  BERKSHIRE 
LEARNING  CENTER 

Pittsfield  442-5531 

CATHARON 
PRODUCTIONS 

Ghent,  NY  (518)  392-9003 

The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Great  Barrington  528-9800 

Miss  Hall's  School 
Pittsfield  443-6401 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Educational  Center 
Boston,  MA  (617)  266-8378 

Valleyhead,  Inc. 
Lenox  637-3635  - 

Williams  College  Executive 

Program 
Williamstown  597-2544 


High  Technology/Electronics 

New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 
(914)  698-7600 

PHOENIX 

TECHNOLOGIES 

FOUNDATION 

Norwood,  MA  (617)  551-4361 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Company 
Pittsfield  442-1511 

Charles  W.  Agar,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington  528-0375 

•^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 
Great  Barrington  528-1910 

Lipton  Energy 
Pittsfield  443-9191 


O'Connell  Oil  Associates, 

Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-4800 

i1  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 
Bridgeport,  CT 
(203)  367-3661 

Western  Mass.  Electric  Co. 
Pittsfield  443-6411 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering 
Pittsfield  442-1414 

Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 
Little  Silver,  NJ 

(201)842-8100 

Financial  Services/ 
Accountants 

Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  683-4060 

Mark  Friedman,  CPA 

New  York,  NY  (212)  484-7556 

H  &  R  Block,  Lee  & 
Great  Barrington 
Lee  528-4400 

A.L.  Herst  Associates,  Inc. 
Princeton,  NJ  (609)  987-0445 

Income  Growth  Associates, 

Inc. 
Livingston,  NJ 
(800)  232-4798 

Loveman  Vigeant  8c  Giardina 
Pittsfield  443-9122 

J'1  New  Grange  Financial 
Services 
New  York,  NY  (212)  826-6020 

Pittsfield  G.E.  Employees 

Credit  Union 
Pittsfield  443-51 14 

Ernest  Sagalyn,  CLU 
Pittsfield  442- 1779 

Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co. 
Clifton,  NJ  (201)  472-6250 

Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 
North  Hills,  NY 
(516)  527-6222 

Insurance 

Biener  Agency,  Inc. 
Great  Neck,  NY 
(516)  482-7700 

Brokers  Insurance  Agency 
West  Springfield  737-3139 

Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  445-5648 

CORA  AND  TED 

GINSBERG 

New  York,  NY  (212)  239-0345 

The  DeValle  Agency 
Springfield  781-6850 

McCormick,  Smith  &  Curry 

Insurance 
Pittsfield  443-6420 


Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
Pittsfield  447-7376 

Stevenson  &  Company 
Pittsfield  443-3581 


Legal 

^  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
Great  Barrington  528-3836 

Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  & 

Cook 
Pittsfield  443-4771 

Denmark  &  Rumph,  PC. 
Pittsfield  637-4070 

Joel  S.  Greenberg,  PC. 
Pittsfield  499-2244 

Richard  M.  Howland,  PC. 

Amherst  549-4570 

•^  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  682-1211 

Rutberg  &  Heller 
Lenox  637-2255 

Bernard  Turiel,  United 

Capital  Corp. 
South  Plainfield,  NJ 
(908)  756-3400 

Management/Business 
Consulting 

•^  Associated  Investors  Corp. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  442-9020 

Roslyn  Bremer 

Canaan,  NY  (518)  781-4840 

Canter,  Achenbaum 

Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  751-9630 

Colonial  Consulting 
Corporation,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  307-1830 

Epsilon  Data  Management 
Pittsfield  499-2169 

Locklin  Management  Services 
Longmeadow  567-9365 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

A.  Shapiro  8c  Sons,  Inc. 
North  Adams  663-6525 

Berkshire  Frame  8c  Molding 
West  Stockbridge  232-7866 

Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  226-8040 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Adams  743-3885 

^  Davison  Trading  Company 
Holyoke  534-7748 

J  French  Textiles 
Clifton,  NJ  (201)  835-4652 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 

Pittsfield  448-71 10 


Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 
Toronto,  ON 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 
Lee  243-0053 

J1  Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
Lee  243-2164 

^  Sheffield  Plastics 
Sheffield  229-8711 

Townley  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY  (212)  221-7339 


Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets,  Inc. 

Fort  Lee,  NJ  (201)  224-7400 

•^  Berkshire  Motion  Picture 
Housatonic  274-6156 

ICM  ARTISTS,  LTD. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  556-6814 

Kemble  Properties 
Lenox  637-4088 

Media  Marketing  Assessment 
Westport,  CT  (203)  454-5584 


Medical/Science 

Arthur  Schon,  D.D.S. 
Scarsdale,  NY  (914)  725-5700 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
Pittsfield  499-0141 

Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-6600 

^  Berkshire  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  PC. 
Pittsfield  499-8501 

Berkshire  Urological 

Associates,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-8575 

Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
Pittsfield  445-4564 

DR.  EUGENE  LEIBOWITZ 
Pittsfield  499-2831 

Levison  Associates 
Pittsfield  499-1751 

Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D., 
PC. 

Newton,  MA  (617)  244-5908 

Royal  Health  Care  Services 
Hicksville,  NY  (516)  935-8900 

Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
Pittsfield  443-7446 

Dr.  Daniel  M.  Staub 
Otis  269-6355 

Walk-In  Physicians 
Pittsfield  499-2921 

^Joseph  Weinstein,  D.D.S., 
PC. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  927- 11 17 


Paper  Products/Printing 

^Beloit  Fiber  Systems  Division 
Dalton  443-5621 

BRM  Associates,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  249-0505 

CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dalton  684-2600 

C.T.  Brigham  Company 
Pittsfield  445-5646 

James  River  Corp., 

Curtis  Division 
Adams  743-0290 

^  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Lee  243-1000 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 

Wilton,  NH  (800)  258-1050 

Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-0514 

i'Mead  Corporation/ 

Specialty  Paper  Division 
South  Lee  243-1231 

«^The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 
Dalton  684-0441 

J*  Walden  Printing  Company 
Walden,  NY  (914)  778-3575 


Real  Estate 

Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Stockbridge  298-3300 

Cohen  &  White  Associates 
Lenox  637-1086 

Corashire  Realty 

Great  Barrington  528-0014 

The  Curtis  Shops 
Pittsfield  443-6033 

The  Daley  Agency 
Pittsfield  448-8293 

Evergreen  Realty 
Lenox  637-3381 

Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Sheffield  229-6609 

Mole  &  Mole 
Lenox  637-0096 

Prudential  Ruffer  Real 

Estate 
Pittsfield  445-5661 

The  Vomaco  Company 
Great  Barrington  528-4185 

Winkler  Properties 
Bloomfield,  CT 
(203)  243-2277 


Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Arcadian  Shop 
Lenox  637-3010 

Besse-Clarke,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  447-7361 

Carol  Peretz 

New  Hyde  Park,  NY 

(718)  343-2452 


Carr  Brothers  Hardware 
Great  Barrington  528-4520 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Stockbridge  298-3921 

Crescent  Creamery 
Pittsfield  445-4548 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  442-6916 

DRESSER-HULL 
COMPANY 

Lee  243-1400 

Elise  Farar 
Lenox  637-1131 

Hagyard  Pharmacy 
Lenox  637-0048 

Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 
Lee  243-3184 

KAY  BEE  TOY  STORES 

Pittsfield  499-0086 

La  Petite  Femme 
Philadelphia,  PA 

(215)  969-4501 

Lenox  Kites 
Lenox  637-2115 

Loehmann's 

Bronx,  NY  (212)  409-2000 

J1  McClelland  Drug  Store 
Lee  243-0135 

Monterey  General  Store 
Monterey  528-4437 

The  Record  Store 
Williamstown  458-5418 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 
New  York,  NY  (212)  777-7400 

Sawyer  Antiques 

West  Stockbridge  232-7062 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 
Lenox  637-2733 

Taft  Farms 

Great  Barrington  528-1515 

Talbots 

Lenox  637-3567 

Ward's  Nursery  &  Garden 

Center 
Great  Barrington  528-0166 

J>  WEBS  Yarn  Merchants 
Amherst  253-2580 

Wynn  A.  Sayman  Antiques 
Richmond  698-2272 

YANKEE  CANDLE 
COMPANY 

Lenox  499-3626 


Services 

Abbott's  Limousine  & 

Livery  Service 
Lee  243-1645 

Adams  Laundry  Company 
Adams  743-0505 

Bartlett  Tree  Experts 
Springfield  732-7258 


Berkshire  Retirement  Home 
Pittsfield  445-4056 

CLASSICAL  TENTS 
Lenoxdale  637-1619 

Covenant  Foundation 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)566-1323 

Dery  Funeral  Home 
Pittsfield  443-9151 

Foresight  Land  Services 
Pittsfield  443-7136 

General  Systems  Company 
Pittsfield  499-2880 

The  HauptTree  Company 
Sheffield  229-8565 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral 

Home 
Great  Barrington  528-3080 

Ki  Sales,  Inc. 

Ramsey,  NJ  (201)  934-7919 

Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  442-6411 

Scott  Photography 
Stockbridge  298-3651 

Security  Self  Storage 
Pittsfield  445-5181 

f  Servicemaster  of  the 
Berkshires 
Pittsfield  445-5678 

WHITESTONE  PHOTO 
Lenox  637-0584 


Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 

Campsites 
Pittsfield  443-4571 

•^  Butternut  Basin 
Great  Barrington  528-2000 

Where  to  Eat 

Church  Street  Cafe 
Lenox  637-2745 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
Stockbridge  298-5545 

Samel's  Deli  Shop 
Pittsfied  442-5927 

•^  Shaker  Mill  Tavern 
West  Stockbridge  232-8565 

Where  To  Stay 

Apple  Tree  Inn  8c 

Restaurant 
Lenox  637-1477 

Barrington  Court  Motel 
Great  Barrington  528-2340 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
Pittsfield  499-2000 

The  Birchwood  Inn 
Lenox  637-2600 

Black  Swan  Inn 
Lee  243-2700 


J1  Blantyre 
Lenox  637-3556 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
Lenox  637-3013 

^Cliffwood  Inn 
Lenox  637-3330 

Cranwell  Resort  & 

Conference  Center 
Lenox  637-1364 

•^The  Gables  Inn 
Lenox  637-3416 

Garden  Gables  Inn 
Lenox  637-0193 

Monument  Mountain 

Motel,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington  528-3272 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
Stockbridge  298-5545 

Rook  wood  Inn 
Lenox  637-9750 

Susse  Chalet 
Lenox  637-3560 


The  Village  Inn 
Lenox  637-0020 

i1  Walker  House 
Lenox  637-1271 

The  Weathervane  Inn 
South  Egremont  528-9580 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 

Restaurant 
Lenox  637-0610 

The  Williams  Inn 
Williamstown  458-9371 

i'Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington  528-2720 

Other 

ARC  Fund,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY  (212)  737- 101 1 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference 
Pittsfield  443-9186 

Boyd  Converting  Company, 

Inc. 
South  Lee  243-2200 


Bradley  Architects 
Pittsfield  448-8253 

Culinary  Classics 

New  York,  NY  (212)  873-2434 

Hallock  Architects 
Pittsfield  499-0536 

The  Havers 
Monterey 

The  Ivey  Company/ 

Willowood 
Great  Barrington  528-4560 

Irving  &  Norma  Kronenberg 
West  Hartford,  CT 
(203)  233-4196 

Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Pittsfield  499-3200 


Days 
in 
the  A\s 

An  Unparalleled  Summer 
Opportunity  For  Youth 

This  summer,  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  season,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  atTanglewood 
is  pleased  to  sponsor  hundreds 
of  middle  school  students  from 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  com- 
munities throughout  Massa- 
chusetts for  eight  weeks  of  un- 
paralleled arts  and  recreational 
activities.  Other  participating 
area  cultural  institutions  include 
the  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival, 
Chesterwood,  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival, 
Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 


TangiewGDd 


..,  _j 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  contributors  to  Days  in  the  Arts  1991 : 

Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation,  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Eastern  Enterprises  Foundation,  Gerondelis  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association,  The  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Endowment,  Kraft  General  Foods, 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation,  Property  Capital  Trust,  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
and  many  individuals  who  generously  support  the  program.  In  addition,  the  following  have  contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts:  Anonymous, The  Boston  Globe  Foundation,  Jessie  B. 
Cox  Charitable  Trust,  Abbott  and  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation,  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Youth  Activities  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  021 15. 


If  you  are  serious 
about  the  arts... 


you  should  be  at 
Walnut  Hill. 

Artistic  and  Academic 
Excellence. 

Co  ed,  Grades  8-12,  Day  and  Boarding. 
Professional  Training  in:  Creative  Writing, 
Music,  Dance,  Theatre,  and  Visual  Arts. 

For  further  information  call  or  write: 

Walnut  Hill  School 

12  Highland  Street  TW,  Natick,  MA  01760 
(508)653-4312  •  FAX  (508)653-9593 


EST.  1957 

RIVERBROOK 

Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA01262 

(413)298-4926 

A  private  residential  facil- 
ity designed  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  academic,  vo- 
cational and  interpersonal 
skills  to  women  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 
This  gracious  estate 
houses  22  ladies  in  a 
warm,  family  atmosphere. 
No  upper  age  limit. 


Northfield  Mount 
Hermon  School 

NMH  is  one  of  the  world's  top 
college  preparatory  schools: 
1,100  boys  and  girls  from  45 
states  and  more  than  70 
countries;  dedicated  faculty; 
7.6:1  student-teacher  ratio; 
Advanced  Placement  courses  in 
every  discipline;  comprehensive 
fine  arts  program;  senior  en- 
rollment in  150  colleges  and 
universities  annually,  including 
the  country's  most  selective. 


Northfield,  Massachusetts  01360 
413-498-5311 


Are  you  ensuring 

your  child's 

success? 


Williston  Northampton  provides 
opportunities  for  students  to  succeed 
in  school,  work,  and  life. 

•Devoted  teachers 
•Challenging  classes 
•New  athletics  facilities 
•Strong  fine  and  performing  arts 

Students  prosper  here.  Call  us. 

The 

Williston 

Northampton 

School 

19  Payson  Avenue,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  01027    413/527-1520 


Boarding  and  day,  grades  7-12  and  postgraduate 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

(includes  children  under  21) 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  quarterly 
newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

In  addition,  receive  the  1992  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form  next 
February,  before  tickets  go  on  sale  to 
the  general  public  (for  gifts  received 
before  12/31/91). 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledgement 
in  the  Tanglewood  program  book  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent  Club— 
which  provides  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  on  concert  days. 


PARKING  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $500 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts.  Receive  silver  card  parking 
privileges  at  the  Highwood  Estate. 
Enjoy  post-concert  refreshments. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
$1,500  and  above 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  suppers 
at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club.  Attend  a 
gala  patron  dinner.  Attend  a  closed 


rehearsal,  preceded  by  a  lecture  and 
reception.  Receive  prominent  recog- 
nition in  the  Tanglewood  program 
book.  Receive  two  tickets  to  each  BSO 
Saturday  Morning  Open  Rehearsal. 
Receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  Recital.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  at  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Assistant  Director 
of  Development,  (413)  637-1600 
or  (617)  638-9251. 


Tanglewood 


ANNUAL 


FUND 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1991  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone 


Address 


City. 


State 


Zip 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund",  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 
for  you.  From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 
apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.  Experience  security  and 
tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 
find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 
Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 
orchestrate    your  *£&*  4k  and  independence, 

own  score.  Enjoy  aK^J^Bh  ^ree  °^  t)urc^ens- 
gracious  living  and  a  SMfe^Mf ;:H6r  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  ^^^^™™^^5 :~  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    FULLER V ILLAGE    nient,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


dining.    Meet  new 

friends 

the  garden  paths 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 


AUGUST  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  COMPOSERS  QUARTET 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Kirchner,  Woolf,  and  Schoenberg 

Friday,  August  2,  at  7  (Prelude) 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Rudolf  Serkin 

LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart  and  Reger 

Friday,  August  2,  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MARISS  JANSONS,  conductor 
IVAN  MORAVEC,  piano 

WEBER  Overture  to  Oberon 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

WEIR  Music,  Untangled  (world  premiere; 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 

HAYDN  Cello  Concerto  No.  2 

ELGAR  Enigma  Variations 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MARISS  JANSONS,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  La  scala  di  seta 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C, 

K.503 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Thursday,  August  8,  at  8:30 
IVAN  MORAVEC,  piano 
Music  of  Debussy  and  Beethoven 


Friday,  August  9,  at  7  (Prelude) 

JEFFREY  KAHANE,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 


Friday,  August  9,  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
JEFFREY  KAHANE,  piano 

KODALY  Peacock  Variations 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  15  in  B-flat, 

K.450 
SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  piano 

HINDEMITH  Symphonic  Metamorphosis 

on  Themes  of  Weber 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  26  in  D, 

K.537,  Coronation 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  2:30 

ORPHEUS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
CECILE  LICAD,  piano 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  79 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  14  in  E-flat, 

K.449 
WOLF  Italian  Serenade 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Serenade  for  Strings 


JACKEROOS 


AUSTRAL 


Imports  From...  Australia, 

New  Zealand  &  The 

South  Sea  Islands 

Authentic  Outback  Coats  &  Hats 

Sportswear  and  Accessories 

Exceptional  Handcrafted 
Jewelry  and  Gifts 

Open  7  Days 

Rt.  7  &  20  •  Brushwood  Farm  •  Lenox 
413-637-8262 

Stores  also  in:  Kent,  CT    •    Millerton,NY 
Cape  Cod/Chatham,  MA 


The  Berkshire  Hilton- 
Always  In  Season. 

•Scenic  mountain 

views 
•Central  location 

close  to  all 

activities 
•Newly  renova- 
ted guest  rooms 
•Casual  and  fine 

dining  in  our 

two  restaurants 
•  Dancing  and 

entertainment 
•Indoor  swimming  pool,  Jacuzzi  and  sauna 
•Executive  Level  Concierge  Floor 

Call  (413)  499-2000  or 
1-800-Hiltons  for  reservations  today! 

X 

BERKSHIRE  HILTON 

Route  7  and  West  St.  on  Park  Square, 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
A  Full-Service,  Four-Season  Hotel 


The  Shaker  Legacy 

Discover  the  simplicity,  harmony  and 
beauty  of  Shaker  life  in  this  200-year-old 
community  known  as  'The  City  of  Peace." 
Tour  20  restored  and  authentically  furnished 
buildings  and  a  farm  on  1200  scenic  acres. 
Watch  craftspeople  at  work  in  their  shops. 
Enjoy  Shaker  dinners  by  candlelight . 

Special  events  in  the  Round  Stone  Barn 
include  Hands  to  Work:  Americana  Artisans 
Craft  Show  on  July  13  and  14  and  the  11th 
Annual  Antiques  Show  on  August  24  and  25. 

Museum  shops,  cafe,  changing  exhibits  and 

other  events. 

Open  daily,  9:30  am  to  5:00  pm 

Junction  of  Routes  20  and  41,  five  miles  west  of 

downtown  Pittsfield.  (413)  443-0188 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Wednesday,  August  14 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 

Center) 
Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8  p.m. 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
BUTI  YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  CHARLES  DUTOIT, 
LEON  FLEISHER,  and  DAVID  HOOSE, 
conductors 

Music  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Dvorak, 
Bizet,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30 

YO-YO  MA,  cello,  with 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 

Music  of  Copland,  Machover,  Gershwin, 
Bernstein,  and  Ives 


Friday,  August  16,  at  7  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Mozart 


Friday,  August  16,  at  9 
The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Concert 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2, 

The  Age  of  Anxiety 
BERLIOZ  Symphonie fantasique 


Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MAREK  JANOWSKI,  conductor 
MIDORI,  violin 

SUPPE  Pique  Dame  Overture 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  8 


Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  Semiramide 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G, 

K.453 
BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

TAKACS  STRING  QUARTET 

Quartets  by  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert 

Friday,  August  23,  at  7  (Prelude) 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Mozart 

Friday,  August  23,  at  9 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 
conductor 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 

WEBERN  Im  Sommerwind 
SCHUBERT  Unfinished  Symphony 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C, 

K.467 
STRAUSS  Till  Eulenspie gel's  Merry  Pranks 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  8:30 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 

conductor 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  3,  Rhenish 
MOZART  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
VARESE  Ameriques 

Sunday,  August  25,  at  2:30 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 
conductor 

RUTH  FALCON,  soprano 

JAMS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

THOMAS  MOSER,  tenor 

Bass  to  be  announced 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Years  of  Excellence 


Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute 

1966-1991 


Young  Artists  Programs 

Instrumental  Program 
Quartet  Program 
Piano  Program 
Vocal  Program 
Composition  Program 

Institute  Seminars 

Clarinet  Seminar 

Empire  Brass  Seminar 

Flute  Seminar 

Harp  Seminar 

Applied  Music  Study/ 
Listening  and 
Analysis  Seminar 

Adult  Music  Seminar 


"The  eagerness  and  joy  with 

which  the  Boston  University 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

absorbed  every  musical 

moment  gave  me  great 

gratification  and  hope  for 

American  youth. " 

-LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 

For  further  information  or 
a  catalogue  please  contact: 

Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02215 

Telephone:  617/353-3385 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  operates  as  a  component  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
An  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  institution. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1991  Concert  Schedule 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  6  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include 

Wagner  "Liebestod"  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 
Bernstein  Symphony  No.  1,  Jeremiah 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
In  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Oliver  Knussen,  and 

Carl  St.  Clair  conducting 
June  Anderson,  Hildegard  Behrens, 

and  Jessye  Norman,  sopranos 
Thomas  Hampson,  baritone 
Leon  Fleisher,  piano 
Bobby  Short  Trio 
Music  of  Bernstein,  Mahler,  Wagner, 

and  Gerswhin 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  2  p.m. 

BERKSHIRE  DAY:  admission  free 

to  Berkshire  County  residents 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Zuohuang  Chen  conducting 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Program  to  include  Mozart 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 

Monday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Saturday,  July  20,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Wednesday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
Robert  Spano  and  Steven  Lipsitt  conducting 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 

Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  August  1,  through 
Wednesday,  August  7 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  director 

Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
BOSTON  COMPOSERS  QUARTET 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Music  of  Kirchner,  Woolf,  and 

Schoenberg 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  10:30  a.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Imbrie,  Weir,  Wyner,  and  Ruders 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of  Judith  Weir 


Discover  Privacy  and  Serenity 
at  Windemere  in  the  Berkshires. 

Only  IVi  Hours  from  Manhattan  and  Boston. 

The  people  who  buy  a  country  home  at  Windemere  have 
a  desire  for  privacy.  Each  is  custom  built  on  five  or  more 
secluded  acres.  Windemere  people  can  also  be  active: 

minutes  away  are  skiing, 
golf  and  tennis.  They 
can  also  swim  or  sail  in 
Windemere's  own  100 
acre  lake.  At  day's  end, 
they  can  come  home  and 
swim  in  their  own  private  indoor  pool  (see  photo)  and  then 
enjoy  gourmet  dining  in  nearby  Lenox. 

Interested?  Call  413-229-8330  for  a  private  inspection 

/-v  «•   V\  Yf\  C*  ll  1 1  Yf*        Th's  a<*  's  "ol  an  °ffermS  ,0  seU-  Complete  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan  a  vatlable  from  sponsor. 

©  Windemere  Lake  Corporation  1991 


SOUTHFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01259   /  413-229-8330 


Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 

TMC  FELLOWS— Music  of  Henze,  Imbrie, 
Matthews,  Kagel,  and  Bresnick 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  FELLOWS— Music  of  Birtwistle, 
Gibson,  and  Ran 

Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 
COLLAGE  NEW  MUSIC 
Music  of  Child,  Lazarof,  Knussen, 
and  Imbrie 

Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS— Music  of  Ligeti,  Ford, 
Matthews,  Henze,  and  Zuidam 

Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conducting 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
Music  of  Imbrie,  Yarnell,  and  Del  Tredici 


Saturday,  August  10,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 

the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 

Institute 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  4  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information  available  each  week  at 
the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved  and 
available  one  hour  before  concert  time  for 
a  contribution  of  $5  ($6  for  orchestra 
concerts).  Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Unless  so  stated,  all  concerts 
are  held  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  or 
Chamber  Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Lion's  Gate  Trio 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Wednesday,  August  14* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8  p.m.  in  the 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Charles  Dutoit,  Leon  Fleisher, 

and  David  Hoose  conducting 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  4  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Westbrook  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Tuesday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Marek  Janowski  and  Conducting 

Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of 
Berg  and  Strauss 

Wednesday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Larry  RachlefF  conducting 
Maria  Clodes  Jaquaribe,  piano 
Program  to  include  Mozart 
Piano  Concerto  No.  16  in  D,  K.451 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other  events 
highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities,  including  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  July  6  tribute  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  are  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Lenox 


DINE  IN  AN  AUTHENTIC  INN 

just  one  mile  from  Tanglewood 

COUNTRY  BREAKFAST,  ENGLISH  TEA, 
SAVORY  DINNER,  AFTER-CONCERT  MENU 

Bistro  dining  in  the  Tavern 


16  CHURCH  ST.,  LENOX.     RESERVATIONS:  637-0020 


Atijoiuu  in  J  Cilerimi  (ratio. 
Pfopiifrarc 


(kk^ 


(413)  637-9894 
637-1050 


Open  Wed.-Mon. 
4  pm  until  closing. 
Closed  on  Tuesday. 


RISTORANTE 
15  FRANKLIN  STREET  LENOX,  MA 


Lunch-  [inner-  Sunday  Crunch 
Cafe  Menu-  Light  rare 


m 


21S  Main  Street 


Open  7  Days 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


SZECHUAN 
MANDARIN 
&  HUNAN  STYLE 
CHINESE  CUISINE 


COCKTAIL  LOUNGE      •   PRIVATE  PARTIES 


FULL  MENU  499-0660 

TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  664  PITTSFIELD  AVE.,  LENOX 


Award  winning  continental 

cuisine  is  served  daily 

from  11:30  A.  M. 


ANT 


New  Ashford,  MA 
Located  midway  between 
Williamstown  and  Pittsfield 
on  U.  S.  Route  7.     Call  (413)458-3465  for  reservations. 


(jui 


/  413-243-4500 

A  Serious  Steakhouse 

Route  20 -E.Lee/ Becket  Line 

on  Green  water  Pond 


WW'S 


RANT 


Rt.23,  South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


m£Z 


Aged  hand-cut  steaks  •  Fresh 

seafood  •  Prime  Rib  •  A.H.A 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Cuisine 


Fabulous  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 
10:30  am-2:00pm 

"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

•DAKOTA- 

Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line 
499-7900 

Dinner  served  4:30-10  Mon-Thurs 

4: 30- 1  1  Fri  &  Sat,  4- 1 0  Sun 


West  Stockbridge 


&  INN 

GREAT FOOD 

Chicken  •  Pasta  •  Seafood  •  Steaks 

Creative  Pizza  •  Take  Home  Cooking  •  Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar 
DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 

(413)  232-8565  •  800-322-8565  •  Main  St.  West  Stockbridge 


atStaddyfcte* 


Fine  Italian  Cuisine 

Wide- variety  lunch  menu 

Homemade  desserts 

Serving  after  10p.m.  & 

symphony 


ELM  STREET.  STOCKBRIDGE,  MA  01262  (413)  298-3530 


Dinner  Seven  Days  5:00-11:30 

Classic! Provincial  French  Cuisine 

Brasserie  Alexandra 

West  Stockbridge 
Reservations  Suggested.  232-4661 


KINTAR0 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


vietnamese  restaur/* 

Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


10  Castle  Street 
$sYf\  Great  Barrington 
413-528-5244 
Next  to  Mahaiwe  Theatre 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 


BEETHOVEN'S 

v  ,  *    *     i .    •  .  I        minutes 

mon  sun  *  ««St  Stockbridge,  maSS.    •;  from 

10:00-6:30  .  tanglewood 

r'^V^  ™h  413-232-7728 

fresh  baked  goods  *'    v-  *     - «* 

mastercard  &  visa  accepted  FROZEN    YOGURT 


French  Cuisine 
and  Provincial  Cooking 
'The  Best  French  Restaurant  in  the  Berkshires' 
Queechy  Lake,  Canaan,  NY  (518)781  -445 1 


Good 


Ask  the  people  of  Kimball 
Farms  what  they  like  most 
about  living  here  and  often 
you'll  hear . . .  "the  security,  the 
vitality  and  most  of  all,  the 
good  friends  we've  made." 

There's  a  unique  spirit  to  this 
Life  Care  community.  From 
the  privacy  and  independence 
of  your  own  home  to  the 
intellectual  stimulation  of 
friends,  Kimball  Farms  offers 
you  the  best  of  all  worlds. 


Experience  it  all  in  a  gracious  New 
England  country  setting.  To  find  out 
more,  please  contact  us  at  Kimball  Farms 

Retirement  As 
It  Was  Meant  To  Be 


. 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240(413)637-4684  (800)283-0061 


If  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately. . . 
you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 

An  incredible  selection  of  the  newest,  top  name 
men's  and  women's  clothing,  accessories  and  shoes. 
Unique  gifts.  Terrific  children's  clothing  and  furniture  too. 
All  at  the  great  everyday  savings  that  make  us  famous. 
You  haven't  seen  affordable  until  you've  seen  Cohoes! 


Cohoes  &  CohoesKids,  Cohoes,  NY. 
A  quick  &  easy  trip  from  the  Berkshires 
on  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end. 
Phone  (518)  237-0524.  Use  the  new  CohoesCard, 
MasterCard,  VISA,  American  Express, 
cash  or  personal  check. 


Mon-Fri  10-9 
Sat  10-6  and 

Sun  12-5  with 
extended 

August  hours 


eat  Italian  artists 
1  work  in  oils. 


,£D  AND 
.i3  IN   ITALY 


PURE     ITALIAN 


3  LITERS 


101 FL.  0Z.  (  3  OJS.  5  FL.  0Z.  ) 


And  they're  not  alone.  Because  everyone  knows  imported 

Pastene  Olive  Oil  helps  turn  meals  into  masterpieces. 

So  support  the  arts  and  stock  up  with  Pastene. 

Pastene  Wine  and  Food,  Somerville,  MA  02143 


A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 
FROM  SONY  CLASSICAL 


On  Sony  Classical  Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes, 
Advancing  the  State  of  the  Arts* 

LJ5  ."Sony  Qasskal"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  ©  1991  Sony  CtassicaiGmfaH 


Tanglewq&d 


Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

takAcs  quartet 

GAbORTAKACS-NAGY,  violin 
KAROLY  SCHRANZ,  violin 
GABOR  ORMAI,  viola 
ANDRAS  FEJER,  cello 


MOZART 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  No.  23  in  F,  K.590 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

Allegro 

Grosse  Fuge  in  B-flat,  Opus  133 

Overtura.  Allegro — Allegro — 
Fuga 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


String  Quartet  No.  14  in  D  minor,  D.810, 
Death  and  the  Maiden 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio 

Presto 


Notes 


The  String  Quartet  in  F,  K.590,  is  the  last  of  Mozart's  string  quartets,  composed  in 
June  1790.  It  is  part  of  a  group  that  Mozart  planned  to  compose  for  the  cello-playing 
King  of  Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II,  whom  he  had  visited  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  of 
1789  in  the  hopes  of  reviving  his  seriously  dwindling  fortunes.  He  came  back  to 
Vienna  with  a  commission  to  write  "six  easy  clavier  sonatas"  for  the  Princess  Friede- 
rike  and  six  string  quartets  for  the  king  himself.  But  his  mood  was  particularly  low  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  financial  situation  in  Vienna  that  had  drastically  reduced  the 
number  of  concert  events  and  paid  commissions  for  new  pieces,  and  possibly,  too, 
because  of  the  frequent  illness  of  his  wife  Constanze.  In  any  case,  Mozart  was  never 
able  to  bring  himself  to  complete  either  commission;  he  wrote  one  of  the  sonatas  and 


only  three  of  the  string  quartets.  Naturally,  since  he  did  not  present  the  finished  work 
to  the  king,  he  never  received  the  much-needed  fee;  the  three  quartets  were  printed  a 
year  after  the  composer's  death,  but  without  a  dedication  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  They 
have,  however,  become  known  as  the  "Prussian  Quartets"  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  commissioning.  And  to  some  degree  or  other,  all  three  of  them  feature  the  king's 
own  instrument,  the  cello,  so  that  when  they  were  printed,  the  publisher  identified 
them  as  " '  concertante"  string  quartets,  meaning  that  at  least  one  of  the  instruments  had 
an  unusually  significant  solo  part. 

In  general,  Mozart  found  the  writing  of  string  quartets  to  be  difficult.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  voices  to  four,  the  need  to  balance  the  parts  evenly  (miscalculations  are  far 
more  obvious  in  the  string  quartet  than  with  an  orchestra),  and — in  this  instance — the 
need  to  write  a  rather  more  elaborate  cello  part  than  usual  without  letting  it  over- 
balance the  ensemble  made  the  task  a  tricky  one,  and  Mozart  himself  referred  to  his 
work  on  these  pieces  as  "troublesome."  At  the  same  time  he  was  making  new  innova- 
tions of  texture  (which  no  doubt  required  careful  planning)  and  had  begun  to  shift 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  work  as  a  whole  from  the  first  movement  to  the  last.  Thus 
the  three  quartets  that  he  finished  all  brought  with  them  special  problems  that  de- 
layed their  completion,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  normally  so  fluent. 

The  first  movement  of  K.590  is  carefully  restrained  (to  allow  for  a  climactic  close  in 
the  last  movement).  It  begins  with  a  lengthy  opening  theme  first  heard  in  the  violin, 
but  soon  the  cello  takes  over  and  dominates  the  modulatory  passage  in  a  high  register, 
while  the  remaining  instruments  function  largely  as  accompaniment.  Though  the 
texture  is  generally  lightly  woven,  Mozart  cast  the  opening  phrase  in  unison  and 
returned  to  that  texture  as  a  way  of  marking  important  way  stations  in  the  form:  the 
end  of  the  exposition  and  beginning  of  the  development;  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
capitulation; and  (most  dramatically)  the  end  of  the  recapitulation  and  passage  to  the 
brief,  subdued  coda. 

In  his  early  quartets,  Mozart  more  often  made  the  Menuetto  the  second  movement 
and  put  the  slow  movement  third,  but  in  the  later  works  he  tended  to  revert  to  the 
contrary  practice,  which  was  more  common  with  symphonies  and  other  larger  forms. 
The  second  movement  is  marked  "'Andante'  in  Mozart's  manuscript,  but  as  "Allegretto" 
in  the  first  publication.  Assuming  that  this  is  not  simply  an  error,  but  reflects  some- 
thing about  the  composer's  wishes,  it  suggests  that  the  "slow"  movement  is  in  fact 
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intended  to  move  along  rather  lightly.  The  basic  6/8  rhythm  heard  in  the  opening 
measure  dominates  the  entire  discussion  with  almost  the  same  single-mindedness — if 
not  quite  the  same  powerful  drama — as  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony  (Mozart's  rhythm  does  not  use  the  dotted  figure  of  Beethoven's  symphony, 
however).  The  Menuetto  is  unusual  in  its  irregular  phrase  patterns;  the  main  section 
is  constructed  of  seven-bar  phrases,  and  the  Trio  of  five-bar  phrases.  Such  metrical 
imbalance  is  more  likely  in  the  work  of  Haydn;  it  is  somewhat  surprising  (though  by 
no  means  unknown)  in  Mozart. 

The  finale  races  along  in  a  kind  of  capricious  perpetuo  moto,  with  a  combination  of 
rondo  and  sonata  elements.  Its  energy  is  channeled  into  surprising  harmonic  jumps 
— most  strikingly  at  the  double  bar  that  ends  the  exposition  where,  following  a  strong 
cadence  on  the  dominant  key  of  C,  the  next  section  suddenly  takes  off  in  D-flat.  There 
are  bits  of  fugal  development  and  extended  pedal  points  to  ground  the  harmony  as 
the  quartet  ends  with  a  great  burst  of  energy. 


One  of  the  things  that  left  early  audiences  nonplussed  with  Beethoven's  late  string 
quartets  was  the  fact  that  the  composer  broke  away  almost  completely  from  the  old 
four-movement  pattern  by  having  a  larger  number  of  movements  or  by  introducing  a 
bewildering  variety  of  tempo  changes.  In  Beethoven's  original  plan  for  the  B-flat 
quartet,  Opus  130,  he  does  both  of  these  things,  with  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
old  sense  of  a  work  made  up  of  so  many  discrete  movements  and  replacing  it  with  the 
work  conceived  as  a  much  wider-ranging  and  more  flexible  whole.  Even  the  most 
disparate  and  varied  passages,  the  least  expected  harmonic  relationships,  and  the 
most  abstruse  contrapuntal  working-out  play  their  parts  in  the  final  result.  Though 
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Beethoven  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  destroying  "classical"  balance,  these  works  are 
in  many  respects  the  most  classical  of  all.  Beethoven  originally  planned  to  end  the 
B-flat  quartet  with  a  massive  fugue  as  its  culmination.  He  was  in  the  end  prevailed 
upon  to  publish  the  fugue  separately,  as  Grosse  Fuge  ("Great  Fugue"),  Opus  133,  and 
to  provide  a  somewhat  more  conventional  ending  for  Opus  130.  Many  ensembles 
today  choose  to  play  Opus  130  with  the  Grosse  Fuge  instead  of  the  substitute  ending, 
where  it  naturally  serves  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  score.  When  heard 
separately — a  practice  implicitly  authorized  by  Beethoven  when  he  published  it  with 
its  own  opus  number — the  fugue  may  seem  to  arise  out  of  nothing,  but  our  attention 
can  be  thrown  more  directly  on  its  astonishing  features. 

Beethoven  was  increasingly  interested  in  fugal  writing  in  his  last  years  (examples 
are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  late  works).  In  the  Great  Fugue  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  answer  a  challenge  implicitly  laid  down  by  his  old  counterpoint  teacher 
Albrechtsberger,  who,  in  a  study  of  fugal  writing,  listed  all  the  "decorations  and  ar- 
tifices" possible  with  the  comment  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fit  them  all  into  a  single 
work.  Beethoven,  however,  manages  to  accomplish  this  feat,  including  even  one  de- 
vice of  Albrechtsberger's  invention,  thus  producing,  like  J. S.  Bach,  his  own  monumen- 
tal "Art  of  Fugue." 

Yet,  Beethoven's  composition  is  anything  but  an  academic  exercise.  The  daring 
freedom  and  flexibility  with  which  he  develops  his  material  are  unprecedented,  and 
the  thoroughgoing  way  in  which  the  melodic  figures  of  the  fugue  subject  penetrate 
the  entire  musical  fabric,  already  distantly  foreshadow  (to  those  gifted  with  20/20 
hindsight)  the  total  chromaticism  of  Schoenberg  and  the  development  of  twelve-tone 
music.  The  Grosse  Fuge  is  one  of  those  rare  works  that  is  fundamentally  difficult — for 
performers  and  audiences  alike — and  will  remain  forever  an  "avant-garde"  composi- 
tion. 


*     *     *     * 


In  February  1817  Schubert  wrote  a  brief  but  deeply  moving  song,  Der  Tod  und  das 
Mddchen  ("Death  and  the  Maiden"),  D.531,  to  a  poem  by  Matthias  Claudius,  in  which 
a  young  girl  becomes  reconciled  to  Death,  who  sings  gently  lulling  strains  to  soothe 
her  anguish.  The  song  (and  its  key  of  D  minor)  reappeared  in  Schubert's  output  seven 
years  later  to  become  the  basis  for  one  movement  of  his  last  string  quartet  but  one, 
the  quartet  in  D  minor,  D.810,  composed  early  in  1824,  and  that  movement  has  given 
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the  nickname  to  the  entire  work. 

The  D  minor  quartet  is  probably  the  most  Beethovenian  of  all  Schubert's  composi- 
tions, defiant  and  abrupt  in  its  gestures,  somber  and  even  tragic  in  expression.  The 
opening  phrase,  an  imperious  fortissimo  gesture  with  driving  triplets,  quickly  con- 
tinues in  hushed  tones,  but  the  triplet  figure  remains  the  moving  element,  marching 
forward  and  climbing  tensely  higher  until  it  bursts  out  explosively.  A  short  transition 
(with  a  more  lyrical  treatment  of  the  triplets)  leads  to  the  new  theme,  almost  a  Ros- 
sinian  operatic  duet  for  the  two  violins  beginning  in  F  but  moving  to  an  A  minor  ca- 
dence that  treats  the  second  theme  contrapuntally  against  a  vigorous  running  six- 
teenth-note pattern.  Soon  both  these  ideas  are  combined  with  the  original  triplet 
figure  to  end  the  exposition  in  A  major.  The  development  begins  with  the  "operatic" 
tune,  but  gradually  the  tensely  nervous  triplet  figure  takes  over  and  leads  to  the  fortis- 
simo statement  of  the  first  theme,  ushering  in  the  recapitulation.  The  movement 
moves  for  a  time  to  D  major,  with  an  air  of  reconciliation,  but  finally  ends,  by  way  of 
an  expressive  harmonic  twist,  in  the  minor. 

The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  material  drawn  from  the  piano  intro- 
duction to  "Death  and  the  Maiden,"  eight  bars  of  solemn  chords  suggesting  that  death 
comes  as  a  welcome  release,  and  Death's  reply  to  the  girl's  terrors  (the  rather  operatic 
music  given  to  the  "maiden"  is  not  used  in  this  version).  The  six  variations,  all  but  the 
fourth  in  the  minor  key,  are  noble  and  restrained,  avoiding  flashy  gimmickry  for  its 
own  sake.  The  movement  ends  with  a  brief  coda.  The  scherzo  is  impetuously  vigorous 
from  the  opening  measure,  setting  off  from  a  fierce  syncopated  phrase  which  comes 
to  dominate  the  movement.  The  Trio  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  piece  where 
Schubert  allows  a  more  tranquil  mood  and  a  brightening  to  the  major,  but  even  here 
references  to  D  minor  recur. 

The  finale's  racing  tarantella  rushes  headlong  almost  throughout.  When  the  music 
seems  ready  to  settle  into  F  major,  the  tarantella  rhythm  pauses  for  a  second,  as  if 
breathless,  and  continues  with  a  kind  of  chorale  melody,  but  it  is  soon  combined  with 
the  rushing  6/8  pattern.  Except  for  the  momentary  pauses  before  the  chorale-like 
theme,  the  pace  never  slackens.  At  the  end  it  even  picks  up  to  a  prestissimo  conclusion, 
just  as  the  tarantella  itself  was  supposed  to  be  continuously  redoubled  in  energy  until 
the  dancers  dropped  from  exhaustion.  A  propos  of  this  conclusion,  J.  A.  Westrup  has 
commented,  "One  can  imagine  that  even  those  who  knew  Schubert  well  were  sur- 
prised by  this  extraordinary  display  of  energy  from  the  little  man  whom  they  knew  as 
Schwammerl  (Tubby)." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 


Takacs  String  Quartet 


The  Takacs  String  Quartet's  fifteen-year  ascent  to  international  celebrity  was  recently  capped 
by  the  grant  of  an  open-ended  loan  of  the  coveted  Amati  matched  set  of  instruments  owned  by 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Washington,  D.C.,  beginning  in  September  1989.  Simultaneously 
London  Records  released  the  first  two  recordings  under  the  group's  exclusive  contract  with 
that  company:  Haydn's  Opus  76/1,  2,  and  3,  and  a  Dohnanyi  disc  with  pianist  Andras  Schiff. 
Regarded  worldwide  as  a  preeminent  exponent  of  the  Central  European  quartet  tradition,  the 
Takacs  regularly  performs  to  sold-out  houses.  In  London  it  appears  annually  in  its  own  Wigmore 
Hall  series.  The  1988-89  season  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  group's  tenure  as  quartet-in- 
residence  at  London's  Barbican  Center.  Each  year  they  are  welcomed  back  to  the  major  European 
music  centers.  The  group  made  its  debut  tour  to  Japan  in  December  1989,  with  three  concerts 
in  Tokyo  alone.  In  its  newly  adopted  country,  the  United  States,  the  group  has  likewise  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  most  sought-after  ensembles,  with  acclaimed  appearances  throughout  North 
America,  and  at  the  group's  home  base,  Boulder,  Colorado.  They  have  performed  their  com- 
plete Beethoven  and  Bartok  cycles  in  major  music  centers  from  coast  to  coast.  The  Takacs 
String  Quartet  first  received  international  attention  in  1977,  when  it  won  first  prize  and  the 
critics'  prize  at  the  International  String  Quartet  Competition  in  Evian,  France.  Subsequently  it 
took  the  gold  medal  at  the  1978  Bordeaux  Festival,  and  first  prizes  at  the  1978  Budapest  Inter- 
national String  Quartet  Competition  and  the  1981  Bratislava  Competition.  In  1984,  two  years 
after  its  North  American  debut  tour,  the  group  accepted  a  permanent  position  of  residency  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  with  tenured  professorships.  The  quartet's  four  mem- 
bers— Gabor  Takacs- Nagy,  Karoly  Schranz,  Gabor  Ormai,  and  Andras  Fejer — became  the 
Takacs  Quartet  in  1975,  while  all  four  were  still  students  at  Budapest's  Franz  Liszt  Academy, 
where  they  studied  chamber  music  with  Gyorgy  Kurtag,  Andras  Mihaly,  and  Ference  Rados. 
This  week's  concert  is  the  group's  third  appearance  atTanglewood. 
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Tangtewrod 


Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  August  23,  at  7 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  MACK,  JEFFREY  RATHBUN,  and  ELIZABETH  CAMUS,  oboes 

FRANKLIN  COHEN,  clarinet 

RONALD  PHILLIPS,  DAVID  McGILL,  and  PHILLIP  AUSTIN,  bassoons 

RICHARD  KING  and  ELI  EPSTEIN,  horns 


MOZART 


Divertimento  in  F  for  two  oboes, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  K.213 

Allegro  spiritoso 

Andante 

Menuetto;  Trio 

Contredanse  en  rondeau.  Molto  Allegro 

Mr.  RATHBURN  and  Ms.  CAMUS;  Messrs.  KING  and 
EPSTEIN;  Messrs.  McGILL  and  AUSTIN 


MOZART 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn,  K.452 

Largo — Allegro  moderato 

Larghetto 

[Rondo.]  Allegro 

Ms.  UCHIDA;  Messrs.  MACK,  COHEN,  PHILLIPS, 
and  KING 


Mitsuko  Uchida  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


We  no  longer  have  much  opportunity  to  hear  ensembles  of  oboes,  horns,  and  bas- 
soons in  pairs,  but  it  was  among  the  most  frequently  encountered  musical  groupings 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  employed  especially  in  the  households  of 
wealthy  patrons  to  provide  background  music  for  parties  or  banquets.  The  "Harmonie," 
as  such  a  group  was  called  (probably  because  these  instruments  conventionally  sus- 
tained the  chords,  or  "harmony,"  in  symphonies  and  other  orchestral  works),  could  be 
employed  indoors  or  out  and  would  produce  a  sound  that  carried  well  over  the  noise 
of  conversation  and  the  clatter  of  eating  utensils.  Between  July  1775  and  January 
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1777  in  Salzburg,  Mozart  composed  five  divertimenti  for  this  particular  wind  sextet, 
almost  certainly  intended  to  be  played  as  "table  music"  for  the  Prince  Archbishop  his 
employer,  and  of  which  this  F  major  divertimento,  K.213,  was  the  first  to  have  been 
written.  This  is  music  designed  purely  for  "easy  listening" — the  themes  are  simple 
and  tuneful,  and  there  are  few  dramatic  changes  of  texture  or  mood,  which  might 
interfere  with  the  social  conversation  going  on  at  the  table. 


*     * 


Mozart  wrote  the  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452,  during  the  most 
successful  period  of  his  life,  the  heady  six  weeks  in  early  1784  when  he  appeared  in 
twenty  concerts,  presenting  new  works  right  and  left.  Most  of  the  works  surrounding 
K.452 — K.449,  450,  451,  453,  and  456 — were  piano  concertos.  The  brilliance  and 
display  required  in  the  piano  concerto  left  unmistakable  traces  in  the  keyboard  writing 
of  the  chamber  work,  but  Mozart  nonetheless  achieves  a  truly  extraordinary  balance 
among  the  instruments,  respecting  the  special  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each,  so 
that  all  take  part  fully  in  an  ensemble  that  was  both  original  and  unusual. 

Mozart  completed  the  quintet  on  March  30,  1784,  and  performed  it  only  two  days 
later.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  four  wind  players  who  performed  with  him, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  were  superb  musicians  who  somehow  happened  to 
be  available  at  just  this  time,  suggesting  the  unique  instrumentation  of  the  piece.  The 
composer  was  justifiably  proud  of  the  result.  He  wrote  to  his  father  on  April  10  that  it 
was  "the  best  work  I  have  ever  composed."  The  quintet  certainly  also  had  an  effect  on 
the  young  Beethoven,  who,  in  1796-97,  tried  his  hand  at  a  piece  with  the  identical 
scoring  (Opus  16).  But  Mozart's  work  remains  unsurpassed  in  its  freshness  and  end- 
less variety.  Each  player  in  turn  is  given  his  moment  of  prominence  with  material 
beautifully  conceived  for  the  technique  of  the  instrument;  but  it  is  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing patterns  of  ensemble  groupings  that  Mozart  astonishes  and  delights  us.  The  piano 
tends  to  lead  the  witty  and  urbane  dialogue  of  the  opening  movement,  introducing 
the  winds  one  by  one,  but  it  moves  more  to  the  background  in  the  slow  movement, 
providing  accompaniment  for  the  wind  solos  and  ensemble  groupings.  The  final 
spirited  rondo  culminates  in  a  brilliant  written-out  "cadenza  a  tempo"  for  all  five 
players,  capping  off  this  concerto-like  piece  that  nonetheless  never  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  chamber  music. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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"...Mr.  Dohndnyi  and  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  are 
our  most  gratifying  symphonic  experience...  * 

-The  New  York  Times 
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Only  twice  before  have  other  orchestras  performed  an  entire  weekend  of  Tanglewood 
concerts  since  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  up  summer  residence  here  in 
1937.  The  most  recent  instance  was  in  1984,  when  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra  made  their  first  Tanglewood  appearance,  to  close  the  Tangle- 
wood  season  after  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  departed  for  an  eleven-concert 
tour  of  Europe.  The  first  occasion  was  in  1979,  when  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  gave  three  concerts  following  the  BSO's  departure  for  a  tour  of  Euro- 
pean music  festivals.  This  summer  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
welcome  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  upon  their  return  to 
Tanglewood,  as  the  BSO  travels  to  Europe  for  a  nine-concert  tour  to  include  perform- 
ances in  Athens,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  Paris,  and  London. 


Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 

Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  was  named  music  director-designate  of  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1982  and  assumed  his  responsibilities  as  the 
orchestra's  sixth  music  director  with  the  1984-85  season.  On  foreign 
and  domestic  tours,  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Dohnanyi  have  been  widely 
hailed  as  one  of  the  world's  premier  orchestra-conductor  partnerships. 
In  addition  to  performances  at  home  in  Cleveland's  Severance  Hall 
and  during  the  annual  Blossom  Music  Festival,  The  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra and  Mr.  Dohnanyi  perform  regularly  for  audiences  throughout 
much  of  the  world — including  recent  concert  tours  to  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  appearances  in  1991  on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and 
performances  scheduled  for  the  1992  Salzburg  Festival  in  Austria. 

Born  in  Berlin,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  began  to  study  the  piano  at  age  five.  After  World 
War  II  he  undertook  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Munich  but  soon  chose  to  devote 
his  life  to  music.  He  spent  a  period  of  time  studying  with  his  grandfather,  Erno  (Ernst  von) 
Dohnanyi,  at  Florida  State  University,  and  studied  conducting  at  Tanglewood.  Upon  his  return 
to  Europe,  in  1952,  Dohnanyi  was  offered  a  position  coaching  and  conducting  at  the  Frankfurt 
Opera  under  Georg  Sold;  subsequently  he  was  named  artistic  and  music  director  of  the  com- 
pany. He  has  also  served  as  director  of  the  West  German  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Col- 
ogne and,  from  1978  to  1984,  as  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  has  conducted  at  the  world's  great  opera  houses,  including  Covent  Garden, 
La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Munich,  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and,  in 
this  country,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  was  also  invited  by  Wieland  Wagner  to  conduct  at  Bayreuth.  Among  Mr.  Dohnanyi's 
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recent  and  forthcoming  opera  engagements  are  performances  of  Die  Meistersinger  and  Fidelio 
at  Covent  Garden,  recordings  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Fidelio  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  performances  of  Wagner's  Ring  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera  during  the  1992-93  season. 
Dohnanyi  and  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  will  record  the  complete  Ring  cycle  for  Decca/London 
between  October  1992  and  May  1994. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  has  been  guest  conductor  of  most  of  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  including 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra;  he  is  a  regular  guest  conductor  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  theTonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich.  His 
recordings  with  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  with  several  European  orchestras  have  been 
widely  prasied;  a  number  of  these  albums  have  been  honored  with  major  international  awards. 
Dohnanyi's  recordings  with  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  include  the  four  Schumann  symphonies, 
the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  nine  Beethoven  symphonies,  as  well  as  works  by  Schu- 
bert, Tchaikovsky,  Lutosrawski,  Mendelssohn,  Dvorak,  Mahler,  Busoni,  Bartok,  and  other 
composers. 

In  September  1989,  the  Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  was  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Dohnanyi  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  He  is  also  a  Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts 
et  des  Lettres  of  the  Republic  of  France,  the  highest  French  decoration  in  the  cultural  field.  His 
many  other  honors  include  the  Bartok  Prize  of  Hungary,  the  Goethe  Medal  of  the  City  of 
Frankfurt,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Prize  of  the  City  of  Hamburg,  and  honorary  doctorates  from 
Oberlin  College,  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  and  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
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A  Brief  History  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 


Long  considered  one  of  this  country's  best  symphony  orchestras,  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  has 
won  unanimous  acclaim  from  music  lovers  and  critics  throughout  the  world  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Music  Director  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi.  Its  performances  at  home,  on  tour,  and  on 
recordings  continually  demonstrate  the  orchestra's  ranking  among  the  handful  of  great  inter- 
national orchestras.  In  its  artistic,  educational,  and  community  programming,  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  consistently  shows  its  commitment  to  the  people  of  the  city  for  which  it  is  named. 

Among  the  last  of  America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  be  created,  The  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra was  founded  in  1918  by  Cleveland  music  patron  Adella  Prentiss  Hughes.  The  new 
orchestra  soon  became  the  primary  concern  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association,  a  non-profit 
community  organization  that  had  been  incorporated  three  years  earlier  to  help  facilitate  the 
ongoing  presentation  of  concerts  by  visiting  ensembles.  The  orchestra's  first  concerts  were 
given  at  Grays'  Armory  in  downtown  Cleveland  during  the  opening  1918-19  season,  after 
which  they  were  moved  to  the  Masonic  Auditorium  at  36th  and  Euclid.  In  1931,  Severance  Hall 
opened  as  The  Cleveland  Orchestra's  permanent  concert  home.  Located  at  Euclid  Avenue  and 
110th  Street  (East  Boulevard)  in  Cleveland's  "University  Circle"  area,  Severance  Hall  was  built 
for  the  orchestra  by  industrialist/philanthropist  John  Long  Severance  and  is  today  considered 
one  of  the  world's  finer  music  halls. 

Russian-American  Nikolai  Sokoloff  served  as  The  Cleveland  Orchestra's  first  conductor  and 
music  director.  During  his  tenure,  Sokoloff  initiated  an  extensive  domestic  touring  schedule 
that  included  annual  trips  throughout  the  Midwest  and  special  tours  to  Canada  and  Cuba.  In 
January  1922,  Sokoloff  and  the  orchestra  made  their  first  concert  appearance  at  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall.  Over  the  following  decade,  they  appeared  together  annually  there  in  the  na- 
tion's music  capital,  garnering  favorable  press  for  themselves  and  for  their  hometown  of  Cleve- 
land. (In  May  1991,  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  presented  its  165th  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  as 
one  of  five  orchestras  invited  to  participate  in  the  Hall's  ten-day  Centennial  Festival.)  In  No- 
vember 1922,  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  became  one  of  the  first  orchestras  to  be  broadcast  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis.  The  first  one-hour  radio  programs  were  on  Thursday  evenings  on 
Cleveland's  WJAX-AM — and  were  often  heard  in  points  as  distant  as  Nebraska,  Florida,  and 
Maine.  From  that  beginning,  weekly  radio  broadcasts  have  mirrored  the  orchestra's  artistic 
development  and  the  lengthening  of  its  annual  playing  season.  Today,  the  BP/Cleveland  Or- 
chestra Radio  Network  is  the  largest  of  its  kind,  disseminating  the  orchestra's  concert  perform- 
ances 52  weeks  each  year  on  over  450  stations  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  select  cities 
of  the  Far  East.  Among  early  mandates  handed  to  Sokoloff  from  Mrs.  Hughes  was  the  creation 
of  a  series  of  educational  concerts  for  young  people.  These  weekday  matinee  concerts  continue 
today  as  an  integral  part  of  the  orchestra's  music-making  each  season  and,  to  date,  have  helped 
introduce  nearly  three  million  children  to  classical  orchestra  music.  In  January  1924,  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Sokoloff  made  their  first  commercial  disc  recording,  of  Tchaikovsky's 
1812  Overture.  Additional  recordings  soon  followed — with  the  orchestra's  recordings,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  tours  helping  to  carry  the  name  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  1933  Sokoloff  was  succeeded  by  Artur  Rodzinski.  Rodzinski  remained  with  the  orchestra 
for  ten  seasons  and,  amid  many  recordings  and  radio  broadcasts,  polished  Sokoloff's  ensemble 
into  one  of  America's  best  symphony  orchestras.  Among  highlights  of  his  tenure  was  the  pre- 
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sentation  of  fifteen  fully-staged  opera  productions  at  Severance  Hall,  including  the  United 
States  premiere  of  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk.  Erich  Leinsdorf  served  as  music 
director  from  1943  to  1946,  although  largely  in  absentia  while  serving  in  the  United  States 
armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 

In  1946,  George  Szell  was  named  the  orchestra's  fourth  music  director.  Under  Szell,  the 
orchestra  entered  a  new  period  of  dramatic  and  sustained  growth.  The  orchestra's  personnel 
was  enlarged,  eventually  reaching  105  members,  and  the  length  of  the  season  gradually  grew 
from  thirty  to  fifty-two  weeks.  In  1948,  Szell  reinstituted  annual  Cleveland  Orchestra  perform- 
ances at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall;  in  1958  he  inaugurated  the  orchestra's  own  yearly  subscrip- 
tion series  there.  These  annual  appearances  quickly  helped  to  establish  and  then  to  confirm 
the  ensemble's  place  at  the  forefront  of  the  musical  world.  With  Szell,  the  orchestra  made  its 
first  international  tours,  to  Europe  (1957,  1965,  1967)  and  the  Far  East  (1970),  and  was  widely 
acknowledged  to  be  not  only  among  America's  best,  but — for  the  first  time — to  be  among  the 
world's  handful  of  top  orchestral  ensembles.  New  series  were  also  inaugurated  or  expanded  to 
meet  audience  demand,  and  popular  family  programs  and  summer  pops  concerts  were  pro- 
duced. In  addition,  the  orchestra  and  Szell  made  numerous  recordings  of  both  classic  and 
contemporary  repertoire — recordings  regarded  today  as  "classics"  of  the  LP  era.  In  1952,  Szell 
founded  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  Chorus  to  serve  as  the  orchestra's  performing  companion 
for  choral  works.  This  170-voice,  volunteer  choir  was  brought  to  early  brilliance  by  Robert 
Shaw,  the  orchestra's  associate  conductor  from  1956  to  1967,  and  has  continued  to  join  the 
orchestra  in  critically  acclaimed  concerts  at  home  in  Cleveland,  on  recordings,  and  on  tour. 

The  expansion  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra's  performing  schedule  to  a  fifty-two-week,  year- 
round  season  was  made  possible  in  1968  with  the  opening  of  Blossom  Music  Center.  Located 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cleveland  on  800  acres  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  Blossom  was  con- 
ceived as  both  a  summer  home  for  the  orchestra  and  as  a  regional  performing  arts  center. 
Presentations  at  Blossom  have  included  fully-staged  ballet,  musical,  and  opera  productions,  as 
well  as  concerts  by  rock,  pop,  and  jazz  artists. 

Following  George  Szell's  death  in  1970,  French  composer  and  conductor  Pierre  Boulez  was 
appointed  the  orchestra's  musical  advisor,  a  post  he  held  through  the  end  of  the  1971-72  sea- 
son. He  and  the  orchestra  made  several  prize-winning  recordings  during  this  time.  In  the  fall 
of  1971,  Lorin  Maazel  was  appointed  the  orchestra's  fifth  music  director.  His  tenure  began  at 
the  start  of  the  1972-73  season.  Maazel  continued  The  Cleveland  Orchestra's  tradition  of  regular 
domestic  and  international  touring,  as  well  as  recording  activities  with  CBS,  Decca/London, 
andTelarc  Records.  Following  a  decade  of  achievement  with  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Maazel 
resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  general  manager  and  artistic  director  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

On  March  12,  1982,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  was  named  Lorin  Maazel's  successor  as  music 
director.  In  September  1984,  Dohnanyi  assumed  his  full-time  duties  with  The  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, where  his  tenure  has  produced  many  outstanding  achievements.  At  home  and  on  tour 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Dohnanyi  are  widely  hailed  as  one  of 
the  world's  premier  orchestra-conductor  partnerships.  Under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra  has  become  the  most  recorded  orchestra  in  America.  The  orchestra  con- 
tinues this  active  recording  schedule  with  Mr.  Dohnanyi  under  an  exclusive  contract  with 
London  Records  and  with  recordings  made  under  the  direction  of  principal  guest  conductor 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  (London  Records),  Pierre  Boulez  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  Kurt 
Sanderling  (Erato).  In  addition,  many  earlier  recordings  made  for  Epic  and  Columbia  continue 
to  be  reissued  by  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks  on  CDs  and  cassettes. 

In  May  and  June  1990,  the  orchestra  and  Dohnanyi  made  their  second  Far  Eastern  tour 
together;  they  subsequently  presented  concerts  in  Europe  during  August  and  September.  This 
was  the  orchestra's  third  European  tour  with  Dohnanyi  and  included  performances  at  the 
prestigious  Salzburg  Festival,  to  which  they  have  been  invited  to  return  on  a  regular  basis 
during  the  coming  decade.  The  special  and  dynamic  relationship  between  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  Dohnanyi  is  cited  frequently — by  audiences,  colleagues,  and  critics — with 
pleasure  and  esteem. 
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The  Cleveland  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-THIRD  SEASON  1990-91 


CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI,  music  director 

Kelvin  Smith  Family  chair 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  blossom  festival  director 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  principal  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

JAHJA  LING,  RESIDENT  CONDUCTOR 
Sidney  and  Doris  R.  Dworkin  chair 

MICHAEL  STERN,  assistant  conductor 

Elizabeth  Ring  and  William  Gwinn  Mather  chair 

GARETH  MORRELL,  director  OF  CHORUSES 

Frances  P.  and  Chester  C.  Bolton  chair 


FIRST  VIOLINS 

Daniel  Majeske 

CONCERTMASTER 
Blossom-Lee  chair 

Yoko  Moore 

ASSISTANT 

CONCERTMASTER 

Clara  G.  and 

George  P.  Bickford  chair 

Martin  Chalifour 

ASSOCIATE 
CONCERTMASTER 
Gretchen  D.  and 
Ward  Smith  chair 

Alvaro  DeGranda 

ASSISTANT 
CONCERTMASTER 

Erich  Eichhorn 
Robert  Zimmer 
Leonard  Samuels 
Kurt  Loebel 
Stephen  Majeske 
Gary  Tishkoff 
Nathan  Snader 
Takako  Masame 
Boris  Chusid 
Keiko  Furiyoshi 
Bert  Siegel 
Lev  Polyakin 
Eugene  Altschuler 
Mark  Dumm 

SECOND  VIOLINS 

Bernhard  Goldschmidt 
Alfred  M.  and 
Clara  T.  Rankin  chair 

Stephanie 

Sant'Ambrogio* 
Emilio  Llinas1 
Vaclav  Benkovic 
Gino  Raffaelli 
Carolyn  Gadiel  Warner 
Judy  Berman 
Stephen  Warner 
Felix  Freilich 
Vladimir  Deninzon 
Richard  Voldrich 
Joan  Siegel 
Leon  Lazarev 
Scott  Weber 
Wei-Fang  Gu 
Kim  Nolen 


VIOLAS 

Robert  Vernon 
Chaille  H.  and 
Richard  B.  Tullis  chair 

Lynne  Ramsey* 
Charles  M.  and 
Janet  G.  Kimball  chair 

Mark  Braunstein1 
Edward  Ormond1 
Ursula  Urbaniak  Sicre 
Lucien  Joel 
Arthur  Klima 
Muriel  Carmen 
Yarden  Faden 
Patrick  Connolly 
Walter  Stummer 

CELLOS 

Stephen  Geber 

Louis  D.  Beaumont  chair 

Diane  Mather1 
Richard  Weiss* 

The  GAR  Foundation  chair 

Robert  Perry 
Bryan  Dumm 
Jorge  Sicre 
Catharina  Meints 
Ralph  Curry 
Harvey  Wolfe 
Donald  White 
Thomas  Mansbacher 
Martin  Simon 

BASSES 

Lawrence  Angell 
Clarence  T. 
Reinberger  chair 

Scott  Haigh* 

Mary  E.  and 

F.  Joseph  Callahan  chair 

Mark  Atherton 
Ethan  Connor 
Timothy  Pitts 
Harry  Barnoff 
Martin  Flowerman 
Thomas  Sepulveda 

HARPS 

Lisa  Wellbaum 
Alice  Chalifoux  chair 

Laura  Okuniewski1 


° Associate  Principal 
*  First  Assistant  Principal 
1  Assistant  Principal 


FLUTES 

Joshua  Smith 

Elizabeth  M.  and 
William  C.  Treuhaft  chair 

Martha  Aarons 
John  Rautenberg0 
Austin  B.  and 
Ellen  W.  Chinn  chair 

PICCOLO 

Mary  Kay  Fink 

Anne  M. and 

M.  Roger  Clapp  chair 

OBOES 

John  Mack 

Edith  S.  Taplin  chair 

Elizabeth  Camus 
Jeffrey  Rathbun1 

Everett  D.  and 

Eugenia  S.  McCurdy  chair 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Felix  Kraus 
Samuel  C.  and 
Bernette  K.  Jaffe  chair 

CLARINETS 

Franklin  Cohen 

Robert  Marcellus  chair 

Theodore  Johnson 
Thomas  Peterson1 

E  FLAT  CLARINET 

Theodore  Johnson 

BASS  CLARINET 

Linnea  Nereim 

SAXOPHONE 

Thomas  Peterson 

BASSOONS 

David  McGill 

Louise  Harkness 
Ingalls  chair 

Phillip  Austin 
Ronald  Phillips1 

CONTRA-BASSOON 

Stanley  Maret 

HORNS 

Richard  Solis 
George  Szell 
memorial  chair 

Richard  King0 

Knight  Foundation  chair 

Eli  Epstein 
David  Glasser 
Albert  Schmitter 
Alan  DeMattia 


TRUMPETS 

Michael  Sachs 
Richard  S.  and 
Robert  C.  Weiskopf  chair 

David  Zauder 
Charles  Couch1 
James  Darling 

CORNETS 

David  Zauder 

Mary  Elizabeth  and 
G.  Robert  Klein  chair 

James  Darling 

TROMBONES 

James  DeSano 
Gilbert  W.  and 
Louise  I.  Humphrey  chair 

Allen  Kofsky 
Steven  Witser1 

BASS  TROMBONE 

Thomas  Klaber 

EUPHONIUM  AND 
BASS  TRUMPET 

Allen  Kofsky 

TUBA 

Ronald  Bishop 

Nathalie  C.  Spence  and 
Nathalie  S.  Boswell  chair 

TIMPANI 

Paul  Yancich 
Otto  G.  and 
Corinne  T.  Voss  chair 

Jay  Burnham 

PERCUSSION 

Richard  Weiner 
Margaret  Allen 
Ireland  chair 

Joseph  Adato 
Donald  Miller 
Jay  Burnham 

KEYBOARD  INSTRUMENTS 

Joela  Jones 

Rudolf  Serkin  chair 

LIBRARIANS 

Ronald  Whitaker 
Donald  Miller 
Robert  Zimmer 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

David  Zauder 
Allen  Kofsky 

ASSISTANT 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Seventy-Third  Season,  1990-91 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  23,  at  9 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting 


WEBERN 


SCHUBERT 


Im  Sommerwind  ("Summer  Breezes"), 
Idyl  for  large  orchestra 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  D.759,  Unfinished 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 

[Allegro  maestoso] 

Andante 

Allegro  vivace  assai 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA 


STRAUSS 


Till  Eulenspiegels  Merry  Pranks,  after 
the  old  rogue's  tale,  set  in  rondo  form 
for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 


For  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Thomas  W.  Morris,  Executive  Director 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 
records  exclusively  for  London  Records. 


Mitsuko  Uchida  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Anton  Webern 

Im  Sommerwind,  Idyl  for  large  orchestra 


Anton  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Webern  (he  later  dropped  the  "von  ")  was  born  in  Vienna  on  De- 
cember 3,  1883,  and  died  in  Mittersill  on  September  15,  1945.  He  composed  his  youthful  Im 
Sommerwind  during  the  late  summer  of  1904;  it  remained  unpublished  and  unperformed 
throughout  his  lifetime.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
Eugene  Ormandy  on  May  25,  1962,  at  the  First  International  Webern  Festival,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  Hiroshi  Wakasugi  gave  the  only  previous 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  15,  1981.  The  work  is  scored  for  large  orchestra  consisting  of 
three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (two  in  A,  two  in  B-flat)  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  six  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Until  very  recently,  the  earliest  work  known  from  the  pen  of  Anton  Webern  was  his 
Opus  1  Passacaglia  for  orchestra,  composed  as  a  kind  of  informal  "graduation  piece" 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  formal  studies  with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  That  was,  of  course, 
not  his  very  first  composition,  but  only  the  first  that  he  felt  worthy  enough  to  release 
to  the  public.  He  had  already  written  a  number  of  early  songs  and  chamber  music,  as 
well  as  two  compositions  for  orchestra.  Now  that  Webern's  position  in  the  hierarchy  of 
great  twentieth-century  masters  is  secure,  we  can  be  justified  in  desiring  to  know  how 
he  developed  as  a  composer  and  therefore  in  performing  and  listening  to  works  that 
he  would  not  have  wanted  performed  in  his  own  lifetime — after  all,  he  had  a  lot  of 
newer  pieces  to  find  performers  for!  The  earlier  of  these  two  large  works  is  a  student 
essay  for  voice  and  orchestra  called  Siegfrieds  Schwert  (Siegfrieds  Sword),  composed  in 
1903;  it  is  rhythmically  square,  harmonically  plain,  based  on  folklike  melodies.  The 
following  year,  though,  he  composed  his  orchestral  idyl  Im  Sommerwind,  revealing  an 
extraordinary  development  in  that  short  space  of  time.  To  be  sure,  the  piece  is  still 
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traditional,  even  conservative,  in  harmonic  outlook  and  thematic  style,  reflecting  the 
strong  influence  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Richard  Strauss.  But  it  already  reveals  many  of 
the  mature  Webern's  principal  musical  preoccupations:  mastery  of  motivic  develop- 
ment, formal  balance,  and  personal  treatment  of  the  orchestra. 

He  undertook  the  composition  during  a  summer  vacation  at  his  family's  country 
estate,  Preglhof,  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Carinthia,  in  1904,  when  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  completed  the  first  draft,  in  short  score,  on  August  5,  and 
the  full  score  on  September  16.  It  was  only  that  fall  that  he  began  a  decisive  period  of 
compositional  studies  with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  But  he  was  already  pursuing  a  degree 
in  musicology  under  the  pioneer  of  the  field,  Guido  Adler.  His  doctoral  dissertation, 
an  edition  and  study  of  a  collection  of  sacred  music  by  Heinrich  Isaac,  an  important 
composer  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  may  have  played  some 
role  in  the  development  of  his  musical  ideas,  since  the  works  in  question  involved 
highly  intricate  counterpoint  and  the  manipulation  of  small  motives  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  polyphonic  web.  Either  Webern  chose  Isaac  as  his  topic  because  he  recog- 
nized a  kinship  with  the  older  composer,  or  the  study  of  Isaac's  music  awakened  a 
profoundly  sympathetic  response  in  the  young  musicologist  and  budding  composer. 

Im  Sommerwind  was  inspired  by  a  poem  written  by  Bruno  Wille;  it  appeared  in  his 
novel  Offenbarungen  des  Wacholderbaums  (Revelations  of  a  Juniper  Tree),  which  appeared  in 
1901.  Wille's  poem,  written  in  unrhymed  free  verse,  deals  with  a  retreat  to  nature, 
away  from  the  city,  where  the  poet  can  find  peace  and  wisdom  among  the  summer 
fields.  Webern  himself  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature;  all  of  his  acquaintances  were 
familiar  with  his  delight  in  the  outdoors,  with  his  penchant  for  suddenly  stopping 
and,  with  the  utmost  absorption,  inspecting  the  veins  in  a  leaf  or  the  lines  of  moss 
growing  over  a  rock.  So  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  should  be  drawn  to  a  poem  like  Wille's 
which,  in  its  seven  stanzas,  describes  the  colors  of  summer  and  the  starting  of  a  breeze, 
sings  almost  adoringly  of  flowers  and  meadows,  hymns  the  interplay  of  light,  clouds, 
and  wind,  and  finally,  recalling  the  anxieties  of  the  city,  describes  the  peace  that  settles 
upon  the  human  observer  contemplating  the  scene.  The  score  of  Im  Sommerwind 
follows  the  sequence  of  emotions  aroused  by  the  poem,  even  to  the  tempo  markings, 
which  are  not  so  much  of  tempo  as  of  character  or  mood  (Lustig  [Merrily];  Feierlich 
bewegt  [With  solemn  emotion] ;  Aufjauchzend  [Jubilant];  Sehr  ruhig und  weihevoll  [Very 
quietly  and  solemnly]). 

Webern's  harmony  is  more  traditional  here  than  in  any  later  piece  of  his;  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  work  are  firmly  rooted  in  D  major,  and  other,  transient  to- 
nalities are  clearly  established  throughout.  But  in  motivic  structure  and  orchestration 
we  can  already  perceive  the  master  to  come.  Im  Sommerwind  grows  from  a  handful  of 
tiny  motives,  presented  in  the  calm  D  major  introduction,  which  are  extended,  in- 
verted, and  combined  with  a  handful  of  new  ideas  that  appear  later  (such  as  the  oboe 
tune  marked  Lustig)  to  provide  the  material  for  the  entire  tone  poem.  They  are  re- 
worked in  character  through  changes  in  tempo  or  rhythmic  detail,  but  they  produce 
an  extraordinarily  unified  and  seamless  web,  filling  out  even  the  transitions  between 
principal  sections.  As  for  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  Webern  reveals  already  in 
this  early  score  his  ear  for  the  most  refined  and  delicate  combinations  of  sound  with  a 
chamber-music  kind  of  orchestration  that  draws  upon  the  large  forces  assembled  not 
to  overwhelm  with  power,  but  rather  to  enchant  with  rich  variety.  Rarely  is  the  entire 
orchestra — or  even  the  greater  part  of  it — playing  at  any  given  moment.  Here,  in  an 
expansive,  romantic  form,  we  can  identify  those  characteristics  that  were  to  go  into 
the  creation  of  so  polished  a  gem  of  motivic  compression  and  refined  sonority  as  the 
Opus  21  Symphony. 

Webern  may  never  have  sought  to  have  Im  Sommerwind  performed  in  his  lifetime, 
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but  he  was  most  assuredly  not  ashamed  of  the  piece.  In  fact,  he  kept  it  on  hand  to 
show  his  composition  students,  by  way  of  indicating  that  even  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive of  twentieth-century  composers  learned  his  art  as  great  artists  in  all  times  have 
done — by  first  immersing  himself  in  the  great  tradition  of  his  forebears  and  allowing 
the  fluent  technique  developed  in  that  patient  study  to  give  him  the  craft  needed  to 
express  his  own  vision. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  D.759,  Unfinished 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  January  31,  1797,  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  November  19,  1828.  The  score  of  the  two  movements  of  his  unfinished  B  minor 
symphony  is  dated  October  30,  1822.  A  scherzo  exists  in  fairly  complete  piano  sketch,  and  the  first 
nine  measures  of  the  scherzo,  fully  scored,  are  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  page  of  the  second  move- 
ment. An  additional  page  of  score,  containing  eleven  measures,  recently  turned  up  in  Vienna. 
The  first  performance  of  the  Unfinished  was  given  under  the  direction  ofjohann  von  Herbeck 
in  Vienna  on  December  17,  1865,  with  the  last  movement  of  Schubert  s  Symphony  No.  3  in  D, 
D.200,  appended  as  an  incongruous  finale.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  American  perform- 
ance at  a  Thomas  Symphony  Soiree  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  on  October  26,  1867.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  8,  193  7,  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  Kurt  Masur  led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  most  recent  Shed  performance,  on  August  9, 
1985.  The  score  of  the  Unfinished  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns, 
and  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  symphony  has  long  been  identified  as 
"No.  8,"  but  it  is  numbered  "7"  in  the  1978  revised  edition  of  Otto  Erich  Deutschs  Schubert 
Thematic  Catalog. 

Schubert's  most  popular  symphony  is  also  the  most  mysterious — and  it  was  the  last 
of  his  eight  symphonies  to  reach  performance.  The  fact  of  its  incompleteness,  com- 
bined with  the  expressiveness  of  the  two  movements  that  were  finished,  gave  rise  to 
endless  speculation:  Why  would  a  composer  abandon  a  work  after  so  splendid  a  begin- 
ning? Schubert  finished  the  two  complete  movements  in  1822  and  sketched  a  third, 
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even  to  the  point  of  orchestrating  the  first  twenty  bars.  But  then  he  gave  it  up.  And  by 
the  time  he  died  in  1828  the  manuscript  was  no  longer  in  his  possession;  it  remained 
concealed  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  The  rediscovery  and  first  performance  of 
the  Unfinished  in  1865  was  a  revelation  to  all  present — and  it  has  never  lacked  for  per- 
formances since  that  day. 

The  riddle  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  may  be  less  mysterious  when  we  learn  that, 
following  the  completion  of  his  Symphony  No.  6  in  C  major,  D.589,  in  February  1818, 
Schubert  left  a  number  of  works  incomplete,  among  them  two  attempts  at  sym- 
phonies that  never  grew  larger  than  sketches  or  fragments.  (One  of  these,  a  symphony 
in  E  minor/major,  has  been  completed  by  several  different  people,  including  Felix 
Weingartner  and,  most  recently,  Brian  Newbould;  both  realizations  have  been  pub- 
lished and  performed.)  At  some  point  after  composing  six  symphonies  (which,  de- 
lightful as  they  are,  remain  part  of  a  different  musical  mentality),  Schubert  completely 
changed  his  view  of  the  expressive  and  technical  requirements  of  a  symphony.  Surely 
encounters  with  Beethoven's  music  left  him  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  work  he  had 
written  earlier.  His  magnificent  fluency  and  improvisatory  skill  no  longer  sufficed. 
The  whole  function  and  point  of  the  symphony  as  a  musical  form  needed  rethinking. 
The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  uncompleted  works  are  in  minor  keys  suggests,  too, 
that  Schubert  had  difficulty  finding  a  suitable  ending  to  such  works — especially  after 
the  example  of  such  symphonies  as  Beethoven's  Fifth,  which  seemed  to  struggle  from 
C  minor  to  its  triumphant  conclusion  in  C  major.  How  many  such  solutions  could 
there  be?  In  this  light,  Schubert's  failure  to  finish  even  the  scherzo  may  have  been  a 
kind  of  despair:  unable  to  conceive  an  appropriate  finale  for  the  symphonic  structure 
he  had  started,  he  simply  dropped  the  work  totally  when  he  realized  that  its  comple- 
tion was  beyond  him. 

The  history  of  the  manuscript  is  tied  up  with  Schubert's  friends  Anselm  and  Josef 
Hiittenbrenner  of  Graz.  Anselm  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  Schubert's  in  the  com- 
position classes  of  Antonio  Salieri  in  1815.  They  remained  warm  friends,  even  after 
Anselm  returned  to  Graz  in  1821,  while  Josef,  whose  view  of  Schubert  verged  on 
idolatry,  remained  in  Vienna.  In  April  1823  the  Styrian  Musical  Society  in  Graz 
awarded  Schubert  a  Diploma  of  Honor,  probably  engineered  by  Anselm.  When  the 
diploma  was  actually  delivered  to  Schubert  in  September,  he  responded  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  and  the  promise  to  send  "one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score."  In  the  end,  it 
was  a  torso — just  two  movements — of  the  B  minor  symphony  that  he  gave  to  Josef 
for  transmission  to  Anselm.  Schubert  had  already  finished  the  manuscript  of  the  two 
existing  movements  on  October  30,  1822;  by  the  following  autumn  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  the  symphony  was  not  going  to  be  finished.  At  the  same  time  he  evidently 
wanted  to  fulfill  his  promise  promptly,  so  he  sent  an  incomplete  piece  to  Graz. 

By  1865  the  existence  of  the  symphony  was  an  open  secret.  All  of  Schubert's  other 
symphonies  (including  the  long-overlooked  C  major  work  appropriately  known  as 
"The  Great")  had  been  performed,  and  admirers  of  Schubert  scoured  Vienna,  looking 
for  lost  pieces  and  finding  many.  Johann  von  Herbeck  persuaded  Anselm  to  part  with 
the  manuscript  for  a  performance  (partly  by  promising  also  to  play  one  of  Anselm's 
own  pieces);  the  originality  of  the  score,  composed  more  than  forty  years  earlier  and 
never  heard  except  in  its  composer's  imagination,  captured  all  hearers. 

The  two  movements  that  Schubert  left  are  rich  in  his  characteristic  melodic  expres- 
siveness, bold  in  harmonic  adventure,  warm  in  orchestral  color.  The  first  movement 
contained  an  idea  of  such  pungency  that  no  less  a  musician  than  Johannes  Brahms, 
who  edited  Schubert's  symphonies  for  the  Brietkopf  edition  of  his  complete  works  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  couldn't  believe  that  Schubert  intended  it;  he 
edited  it  out  of  existence! 
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The  movement  opens  with  a  mysterious  whisper  in  the  low  strings,  soon  made  still 
darker  by  the  soft  tremolo  of  the  violins'  melody  over  the  plucked  ostinato  in  the  bass- 
es. Soon  oboe  and  clarinet  sing  a  keening,  lonely  melody.  At  first  the  listener  might 
take  this  for  a  slow,  minor-key  introduction  to  a  symphony,  but  it  soon  becomes  appar- 
ent that  this  is  the  very  body  of  the  work — an  entirely  new  kind  of  symphonic  mood. 
The  opening  ideas  build  to  an  emphatic  climax  and  drop  out,  leaving  bassoons  and 
horns  holding  a  single  note,  which  suddenly  melts  into  a  chord  that  brings  a  second 
theme  of  ineffable  yearning.  There  follow  a  series  of  dramatic  outbursts  and  a  dying 
away  in  the  new  key  when  suddenly  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  sing  out  a 
sustained  unison  B  (over  a  plucked  descending  line  in  the  strings)  designed  to  lead 
back  to  the  repeat  of  the  exposition  (the  first  time)  or  on  to  the  development  (the 
second  time).  It  is  here  that  Schubert  startled  Brahms.  Just  before  the  phrase  resolves, 
Schubert  wrote  an  F-sharp  chord,  the  dominant  in  B  minor,  an  utterly  conventional 
harmony  which  required  the  second  bassoon  and  the  first  horn  to  change  their  pitch 
to  the  new  chord.  But  then  Schubert  decided  to  intensify  the  harmony  by  sustaining 
the  long-held  B  through  the  dominant  chord  (making  a  dissonance  against  it),  and  he 
rewrote  the  second  bassoon  and  first  horn  parts.  Brahms  didn't  believe  him;  he  "cor- 
rected" the  parts  for  his  edition,  and  it  has  been  copied  in  almost  every  edition  (and 
performance)  since  then.  The  present  performance  goes  back  to  Schubert's  final 
intention  and  the  pungent  dissonance  just  before  the  resolution  (the  same  thing 
happens  again,  at  the  similar  spot  that  introduces  the  coda,  near  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment). The  development  is  based  largely  on  the  dark  opening  theme,  converted  to  a 
sighing  lament  and  later  to  a  powerful  dramatic  outburst.  After  so  much  attention  in 
the  development,  Schubert  dispenses  with  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  recapitulation, 
starting  instead  with  the  violins'  tremolo  and  the  plucked  bass  notes. 

The  second  movement  brings  in  a  bright  E  major,  striking  after  the  darkness  of 
B  minor.  Here,  especially,  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  Schubert's  harmony  leads  us  on 
a  poignant  musical  journey  that  ends  in  mystery,  with  a  sudden  final  skewing  to  a 
distant  harmonic  horizon  left  unexplained  (though  if  Schubert  had  found  a  way  to 
complete  the  score,  the  harmonic  adventure  would  certainly  have  been  clarified  be- 
fore the  end). 

When  Schubert  died  so  prematurely,  the  poet  Grillparzer  noted,  "Music  has  here 
entombed  a  rich  treasure,  but  still  fairer  hopes."  Schubert  never  achieved  his  fairer 
hopes  with  the  B  minor  symphony,  but  scarcely  a  richer  treasure  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

— S.L. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amade  o 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  The  score  of  the  C  major  concerto,  K.467,  is  dated 
March  9,  1785;  Mozart  first  performed  it  in  Vienna  the  next  day.  The  first  American  performance 
took  place  on  February  16,  1876,  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston;  William  Mason  was  soloist,  with 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  Christoph  Eschenbach  was  both  soloist  and  conductor  for  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  13,  1980,  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  orchestra 
includes  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Between  February  1784,  when  he  finished  the  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.449,  and 
March  1786,  when  he  entered  into  his  thematic  catalogue  both  the  A  major  concerto, 
K.488,  and  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491,  Mozart  wrote  eleven  concertos  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  During  this  period,  Mozart  was  living  in  Vienna;  in  the  early  part  of 
1785  he  would  achieve  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  both  pianist  and  composer, 
appearing  regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  nobility  and  in  public,  and  supporting  him- 
self also  with  a  regular  succession  of  students.  On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his 
father  Leopold  that  he  had  participated  in  twenty-two  concerts  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
eight  days  ("I  don't  think  that  in  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice,"  he  ob- 
served). The  following  fall  he  played  ten  concerts  during  an  eleven-day  period. 

On  March  16,  1781,  Mozart  had  come  to  Vienna  fresh  from  the  triumph  of 
Idomeneo,  which  was  commissioned  for  Munich  and  premiered  there  six  weeks  earlier, 
on  January  29.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Vienna  by  his  employer,  the  Archbishop 
Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 's  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  Archbishop's  social  and  financial  ill-treatment  of  Mozart,  particularly 
distasteful  so  soon  after  the  Munich  success,  led  rather  quickly  to  the  composer's 
decision  to  resign  from  the  Archbishop's  service  and  to  make  his  own  living  in  Vienna. 
In  July  1782,  the  premiere  at  the  Burgtheater  of  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  won 
over  Vienna's  operagoing  public,  as  would  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  four  years  later.  Mozart's 
marriage  to  Constanze  Weber,  the  sister  of  his  earlier  love  Aloysia,  took  place  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1782,  with  only  grudging  approval  from  his  father,  and  a  conciliatory  visit  to 
Salzburg  with  Constanze  the  following  summer  didn't  especially  help.  But  the  trip 
back  to  Vienna  provided  the  occasion  for  Mozart  to  write  the  Linz  Symphony  (No.  36) 
when  a  concert  was  arranged  there  in  his  honor  and  he  didn't  have  an  appropriate 
work  at  hand. 

In  February  1785,  Leopold  was  visiting  with  Mozart  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  able  to 
witness  firsthand  the  evidence  of  his  son's  success;  and  it  certainly  did  not  hurt  to  hear 
Haydn's  comment  that  "Before  God  and  as  an  honest  man  I  tell  you  that  your  son  is 
the  greatest  composer  known  to  me  either  in  person  or  by  name,"  this  on  the  occasion 
of  a  read-through  of  several  string  quartets  newly  completed  by  Mozart  and  dedicated 
to  the  older  composer.  Only  weeks  later,  Mozart  completed  the  C  major  piano  con- 
certo, K.467:  it  is  dated  March  9,  1785,  and  Mozart  performed  it  the  next  day  at  the 
Burgtheater. 

The  C  major  concerto  could  not  have  provided  greater  contrast  to  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  the  somber  D  minor  concerto,  K.466,  dated  February  10,  and  Mozart's 
first  in  the  minor  mode.  K.467  is  brightly  colored,  filled  with  festive,  trumpet-and- 
drums  panoply.  Mozart  did  not  write  any  symphonies  between  the  Linz  of  1783  and 
the  Prague  (No.  38)  of  December  1786,  concentrating  instead  on  the  piano  concerto, 
which  showed  him  to  full  advantage  as  both  composer  and  performer.  Indeed,  the 
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contrast  of  moods  and  colors  evident  in  the  successive  D  minor  and  C  major  concertos 
is  enough  to  support  Alfred  Einstein's  assertion  that  the  concertos  of  this  period  are 
"symphonic  in  the  highest  sense,  and  Mozart  did  not  need  to  turn  to  the  field  of  pure 
symphony  again  until  that  of  the  concerto  was  closed  to  him." 

Mozart  did  not  assign  a  tempo  marking  to  the  opening  movement  of  this  concerto; 
the  "Allegro  maestoso"  printed  in  most  editions  is  an  editorial  contrivance  that  actu- 
ally works  against  the  character  of  the  opening  march  rhythm,  which  wants  a  brisk 
tempo.  As  in  so  many  of  his  piano  concertos,  the  orchestral  exposition  is  noteworthy 
for  the  perfect  sense  of  balance  with  which  Mozart  treats  the  various  components  of 
the  orchestra,  particularly  the  interplay  of  strings  and  winds.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  in 
the  way  he  introduces  the  soloist  that  he  manages  one  of  his  most  alluring  touches 
(and  this  is  where  an  audience  hearing  the  piece  for  the  first  time  would  have  ex- 
pected a  particularly  inventive  gambit).  Here,  the  orchestra  comes  to  a  full  stop,  and 
unexpected  thoughts  from  the  solo  oboe,  bassoon,  and  then  flute  usher  in  the  soloist 
who,  after  sharing  the  main  theme  with  the  orchestra,  manages  throughout  the  move- 
ment to  lead  the  music  in  frequent  and  unanticipated  new  directions,  some  surpris- 
ingly melancholy,  others  bitingly  and  chromatically  colored. 

The  F  major  Andante — popularized  years  ago  in  the  film  Elvira  Madigan — is  one 
of  Mozart's  great  achievements  in  melody.  The  aura  of  relaxation  derives  partly  from 
its  being  set  in  the  subdominant  of  the  home  key,  which  imparts  a  softer,  warmer  feel 
to  the  music  than  the  dominant,  G  major,  would  have  afforded;  partly  from  the  magic 
Mozart  works  with  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  with  its  muted  strings,  pizzicato 
bass  line,  and  continuous  cushion  of  triplets;  and  partly  from  the  form,  a  sort  of  free 
variation  scheme  in  which  the  orchestra  introduces  the  theme  and  in  which  the 
pianist,  once  having  initiated  the  second  statement,  is  the  ever-present  singer.  But  it  is 
the  melody  itself,  with  its  consistently  touching  turns  of  phrase,  that  most  directly  and 
hypnotically  draws  us  into  the  music. 

The  last  movement  is  one  of  Mozart's  typically  extroverted  rondo-finales.  This  one 
is  marked  "Allegro  vivace  assai" — a  "very  lively  Allegro" — and  has  something  of  the 
carnival  about  it  as  it  mixes  wit,  lyricism,  and  touches  of  pathos,  all — again — in  per- 
fect balance. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Richard  Strauss 

Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  old  rogue's  tale, 
set  in  rondo  form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  completedTiW  Eulenspiegel  on  May  6, 
1895,  and  Franz  Wiillner  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Cologne  on  November  5  that  year. 
Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the  work  to  this  country  on 
November  15,  1895.  Emil  Paur  gave  the  first  B  SO  performances  in  February  1893,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1946,  and  Andrew  Davis  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1989.  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  clarinet  in  D,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,four  horn  plus  four  more  ad  lib.,  three  trumpets  plus  three  more  ad  lib.,  three 
trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  large  rattle,  and 
strings. 
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There  was  a  real  Till  Eulenspiegel,  born  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  near 
Brunswick  and  gone  to  his  reward — in  bed,  not  on  the  gallows  as  in  Strauss's  tone 
poem — in  1350  at  Molln  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Stories  about  him  have  been  in  print 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  English  version  coming  out 
around  1560  under  the  title  Here  beginneth  a  merye  Jest  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howleglas 
("Eule"  in  German  means  "owl"  and  "Spiegel"  "mirror"  or  "looking-glass").  The  consis- 
tent and  serious  theme  behind  his  jokes  and  pranks,  often  in  themselves  distinctly  on 
the  coarse  and  even  brutal  side,  is  that  here  is  an  individual  getting  back  at  society, 
more  specifically  the  shrewd  peasant  more  than  holding  his  own  against  a  stuffy 
bourgeoisie  and  a  repressive  clergy.  The  most  famous  literary  version  of  71// 
Eulenspiegel  is  the  one  published  in  1866  by  the  Belgian  novelist  Charles  de  Coster:  set 
in  the  period  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  also  the  most  explicitly 
politicized  telling  of  the  story,  and  it  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  great  underground 
masterpieces  of  twentieth-century  music,  the  oratorio  Thyl  Claes  by  the  Russian- 
German  composer  Vladimir  Vogel. 

Strauss  knew  de  Coster's  book,  and  it  seems  also  that  in  1889  in  Wiirzburg  he  saw 
an  opera  called  Eulenspiegel  by  Cyrill  Kistler,  a  Bavarian  composer  whose  earlier  opera 
Kunihild  had  a  certain  currency  in  the  '80s  and  early  '90s,  and  for  which  he  was  pro- 
claimed as  Wagner's  heir.  Indeed,  Strauss's  first  idea  was  to  compose  an  Eulenspiegel 
opera,  an  idea  that  appealed  to  him  especially  after  the  failure  of  his  own  exceedingly 
Wagnerian  Guntram  in  1894.  He  sketched  a  scenario  and  later  commissioned  another 
from  Count  Ferdinand  von  Sporck,  the  librettist  of  Kistler's  Kunihild,  but  somehow 
the  project  never  got  into  gear.  "I  have  already  put  together  a  very  pretty  scenario," 
he  wrote  in  a  letter,  "but  the  figure  of  Master  Till  does  not  quite  appear  before  my 
eyes.  The  book  of  folk-tales  only  outlines  a  generalized  rogue  with  too  superficial  a 


The  Best  of 
Everything. 

LIZ  CLAIBORNE  ■  JONES  NEW  YORK  ■  CALVIN  KLEIN  ■  POLO 
GUCCI  ■  PENDLETON  ■  ESPRIT  ■  GUESS  ■  COACH 


BERKSHIRE  MALL  ■  RTE  8  ■  LANESBORO 
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dramatic  personality,  and  developing  his  character  in  greater  depth,  taking  into  ac- 
count his  contempt  for  humanity,  also  presents  considerable  difficulties." 

But  if  Strauss  could  not  see  Master  Till,  he  could  hear  him,  and  before  1894  was 
out,  he  had  begun  the  tone  poem  that  he  finished  on  May  6,  1895.  As  always  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  engaged  in  tone  painting  or  "just  music."  To 
Franz  Wiillner,  who  was  preparing  the  first  performance,  he  wrote: 

I  really  cannot  provide  a  program  for  Eulenspiegel.  Any  words  into  which  I  might 
put  the  thoughts  that  the  several  incidents  suggested  to  me  would  hardly  suffice; 
they  might  even  offend.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  listeners  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  the  Rogue  has  offered  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  enough  to  point  out  the  two  Eulenspiegel  motives  [Strauss  jots  down  the 
opening  of  the  work  and  the  virtuosic  horn  theme],  which,  in  the  most  diverse 
disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe  when, 
after  being  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  on  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let 
them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  a  Rogue  has  offered  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  forWilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  diligent  of  early  Strauss  exegetes, 
the  composer  was  willing  to  offer  a  more  detailed  scenario — Till  among  the  market- 
women,  Till  disguised  as  a  priest,  Till  paying  court  to  pretty  girls,  and  so  forth — the 
sort  of  thing  guaranteed  to  have  the  audience  anxiously  reading  the  program  book 
instead  of  listening  to  the  music,  probably  confusing  priesthood  and  courtship  any- 
way, wondering  which  theme  represents  "Till  confounding  the  Philistine  pedagogues," 
and  missing  most  of  Strauss's  dazzling  invention  in  the  process.  (Also,  if  you've  ever 
been  shown  in  a  music  appreciation  class  how  to  "tell"  rondo  form,  forget  it  now.)  It  is 
probably  useful  to  identify  the  two  Till  themes,  the  very  first  violin  melody  and  what 
the  horn  plays  about  fifteen  seconds  later,*  and  to  say  that  the  opening  music  is  in- 
tended as  a  "once-upon-a-time"  prologue  that  returns  after  the  graphic  trial  and 
hanging  as  a  charmingly  formal  epilogue  (with  rowdily  humorous  "kicker").  For  the 
rest,  Strauss's  compositional  ingenuity  and  orchestral  bravura  plus  your  attention  and 
fantasy  will  see  to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*It  is  told  that  Strauss's  father,  probably  both  the  most  virtuosic  and  the  most  artistic  horn 
player  of  his  time,  protested  the  unplayability  of  this  flourish.  "But  Papa,"  said  the  composer, 
"I've  heard  you  warm  up  on  it  every  day  of  my  life." 
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We've  Been 
Instrumental 

InThe 
Orchestra's 


We  don't  play  an  instrument.  But  we  do  have  a  part  in  tonight's  concert. 
From  our  sponsorship  of  the  BP/Cleveland  Orchestra  Radio 
Network  to  our  support  of  the  1991-92  season,  BP  is  working 
in  concert  with  The  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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77^  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 


THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Seventy-Third  Season,  1990-91 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  8:30 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  97,  Rhenish 

Lebhaft  [Lively] 

Scherzo:  Sehr  massig  [Very  moderate] 

Nicht  schnell  [Not  fast] 

Feierlich  [Solemn] 

Lebhaft 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


VARESE 


Serenade  in  G  for  strings,  K.525, 
Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Allegro 

Romance:  Andante 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Ameriques 


For  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Thomas  W.  Morris,  Executive  Director 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 
records  exclusively  for  London  Records. 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  97,  Rhenish 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  in  Ende- 
nich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  He  composed  his  E-flat  symphony  (published  as  the  Third, 
though  it  was  fourth  in  order  of  conception)  in  Diisseldorf  between  November  2  and  December  9, 
1850  and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Diisseldorf  on  February  6,  1851.  The  nickname 
Rhenish  was  used  by  Schumann  in  casual  reference  to  the  work,  though  he  did  not  attach  it  to 
the  published  score.  The  symphony  received  its  first  American  performance  in  New  York  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1869,  with  Theodor  Eisfeld  conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance ,  on  July  5,  1985.  The 
score  calls  for  flutes ,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings. 

Schumann's  biography  has  many  pages  detailing  periods  of  mental  instability,  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  eventual  madness.  But  the  picture  was  never  entirely  devoid  of 
a  bright  side,  and  when  Schumann  was  feeling  well,  he  composed  with  an  energy,  a 
richness  of  imagination,  and  a  sheer  speed  that  were  little  short  of  astonishing.  The 
Rhenish  Symphony  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Schumann  family  had  spent  the  last  half  of 
the  1840s  in  Dresden,  a  city  that  was  musically  conservative  and  rather  dull  (the 
golden  years  of  the  Dresden  opera  and  its  series  of  Richard  Strauss  premieres  were  a 
half-century  in  the  future).  After  five  years  there,  Schumann  had  few  real  friends  and 
no  official  recognition.  Despite  a  prolific  spell  now  and  then  during  that  period,  com- 
position was  often  difficult,  and  he  nearly  gave  up  work  on  large-scale  instrumental 
forms.  In  November  1849  he  was  approached  with  the  suggestion  that  he  apply  for 
the  soon-to-be-vacant  directorship  of  the  municipal  orchestra  in  Diisseldorf.  After 
temporizing  for  a  time  and  looking  for  something  closer  to  Dresden,  Schumann 
finally  accepted  the  post  and  moved  to  Diisseldorf  with  his  family  at  the  beginning  of 
September  1850. 

Almost  immediately  he  returned  to  composing  for  orchestra.  His  mood  must  have 
been  brighter  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  since  his  work  proceeded  smoothly 
and  with  almost  effortless  ease.  He  began  a  cello  concerto  on  October  10,  completed  a 
sketch  before  the  week  was  out,  and  finished  the  full  score  in  another  week!  On 
November  2,  barely  a  week  after  finishing  the  concerto,  he  began  work  on  his  Third 
Symphony.  Again  progress  was  rapid.  Despite  the  interruption  of  a  visit  to  Cologne, 
he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  first  movement  in  a  week,  had  worked  out  the  scherzo 
by  November  29,  and  completed  the  entire  score  by  December  9!  The  character  of  the 
music,  too,  bespeaks  a  new  warmth  and  positive  outlook  in  Schumann's  life.  It  is  brim- 
ming with  energy  and  color. 

The  familiar  nickname  of  the  symphony  invites  the  listener  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
images  of  the  mighty  Rhine,  its  scenery,  its  legends,  and  its  history.  But  Schumann 
himself  never  specified  a  program,  and  in  the  fourth  movement,  which  originally 
bore  a  hint  as  to  its  inspiration,  Schumann  suppressed  even  that  hint  from  publica- 
tion. More  important,  though,  is  the  fact  that  this  symphony  finds  Schumann  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  producing  a  first  movement  that  is  quite  likely  his  finest  single 
symphonic  achievement.  The  whole  work  suggests  vast  open  spaces  and  stretches  of 
time,  though,  oddly  enough,  the  Rhenish  actually  feels  to  be  about  the  same  length  as 
Schumann's  other  symphonies — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  five  move- 
ments rather  than  four. 
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The  very  opening  has  a  magnificent  breadth  brought  about  by  presenting  what 
sounds  like  a  theme  in  a  slow  3/2  meter,  though  by  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  the  3/2 
melts  into  a  whirling  waltz  apparently  at  double  speed.  The  extension  of  the  opening 
sentence  develops  that  characteristic  broad  rhythm  with  a  new,  faster  idea,  in  a  care- 
fully planned  dialogue  that  cadences  finally  in  a  tender  contrasting  theme.  More  than 
one  commentator  has  noted  the  wonderful  continuity  of  Schumann's  thought  in  this 
movement,  more  logical  and  inevitable  than  ever  before,  and  compared  it  to  the  simi- 
lar character  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  E-flat,  the  Eroica,  which  evidently  stands 
godfather  to  this  Romantic  offspring.  The  development  section  of  the  first  movement 
draws  upon  all  the  material  that  has  been  heard  before,  worked  out  in  a  grand  har- 
monic arc.  Eventually  Schumann  begins  a  dominant  pedal  for  the  extended  build-up 
to  the  thrilling  moment  of  recapitulation,  in  full  orchestral  splendor,  with  the  four 
horns  sounding  the  theme  in  unison  along  with  the  flutes  and  violins.  A  new  idea 
enlivens  the  energetic  coda. 

The  second  movement  is  called  a  "scherzo,"  but  the  tempo  marking  "Sehr  massig" 
("Very  moderate")  belies  that  title.  It  suggests  rather  a  slow  country  dance  of  the  Land- 
ler  type,  and  the  tunes  just  might  be  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  German  folk  song, 
though  they  are  really  Schumann's  own,  composed  in  homage  to  that  rich  body  of 
song  that  was  such  a  fundamental  part  of  his  musical  heritage.  In  its  formal  pattern, 
too,  the  movement  is  not  a  simple  scherzo,  which  usually  followed  a  simple  ABA  de- 
sign. This  one  seems  to  combine  that  basic  pattern  with  elements  of  variation  form 
and  of  sonata  development. 

The  third  movement  is  a  rather  short  slow  movement,  though  it  is  filled  with  inti- 
mate musical  poetry  in  gentle  melodic  ideas  that  run  throughout,  a  vein  of 
Schumann's  musical  thought  that  is  especially  characteristic  in  certain  of  the  songs 
and  selected  pages  of  the  piano  works.  Here  Schumann's  innermost  warmth  fills  the 
entire  movement  from  beginning  to  end. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Diisseldorf,  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann  traveled  down 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  where  they  witnessed  the  enthronement  of  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Geissel  on  September  30,  1850,  and  where  Robert  was  especially  impressed  by 
the  gigantic  Gothic  cathedral,  then  still  unfinished  after  centuries  of  construction. 
When  writing  his  E-flat  symphony,  Schumann  recalled  the  experience  musically  in 
the  fourth  movement  (really  a  self-sufficient  introduction  to  the  finale),  which  he 
labeled  "In  the  character  of  a  solemn  ceremony,"  though  he  later  withdrew  even  this 
much  of  a  programmatic  hint.  It  is  rich  with  the  sounds  of  trombones  in  elaborate 
contrapuntal  lines,  using  devices  learned  during  Schumann's  lifelong  study  of  Bach 
but  distilled  through  his  own  Romantic  personality  into  something  utterly  individual 
and  bearing  no  trace  of  the  academy  about  it.  The  polyphonic  edifice,  with  its  learned 
techniques  of  canon,  augmentation,  and  diminution,  provides  a  splendid  foil  to  the 
bustle  and  energy  of  the  real  finale,  in  which,  before  the  end,  palpable  references  to 
the  polyphonic  theme  of  the  fourth  movement — now  in  the  major  mode — and  the 
very  opening  of  the  symphony  sum  up  the  musical  world  of  Schumann's  Rhine  valley. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Serenade  in  G  for  strings,  K.525,  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  entered  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  into  his  catalog 
on  August  10,  1787,  but  we  know  nothing  about  its  early  performance  history.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  7,  1938,  and 
Kurt  Masur  the  most  recent  on  July  20,  1984. 

The  title,  for  us,  is  so  specific,  so  redolent,  so  laden  with  an  atmosphere  of 
candlelight,  Tokay,  and  delicate  erotic  intrigue.  Alas  for  illusion.  To  Mozart, 
"Nachtmusik" — "night  music" — was  simply  a  common  and  potentially  lucrative  musi- 
cal genre,  the  one  more  familiar  to  us  as  "Serenade,"  something  for  the  evening  (in 
general,  Mozart  preferred  the  Italianate  designation,  "serenata").  By  1787,  Mozart 
kept  a  regular  catalog  of  his  works,  and  the  entry  for  August  10,  1787,  reads:  "Eine 
kleine  Nacht  Musick,  bestehend  in  einem  Allegro,  Menuett  und  Trio, — Romance, 
Menuett  und  Trio,  und  Finale."  And  here  we  have  a  mystery:  the  first  minuet  with  its 
Trio  is  missing,  the  page  on  which  it  was  written  removed  from  the  manuscript. 
When?  By  whom?  Why?  Is  the  minuet  circulating  in  some  other  context,  an  un- 
detected fugitive?  We  don't  know.  Alfred  Einstein  harbored  a  notion  that  the  minuet 
from  the  partially  spurious  piano  sonata  in  G,  K.App.C.25.05(App.l36),  might  be  the 
missing  minuet,  that  it  could  easily  be  (re)scored  for  strings  and  placed  between  the 
first  two  movements  of  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  but  I  don't  know  that  anyone  ever  pur- 
sued his  suggestion.  Serenades  normally  had  two  minuets,  but  for  us  the  experience 
of  the  four-movement  symphony  is  so  central  that  we  cannot,  except  in  the  most 
self-conscious  way,  make  ourselves  hear  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  as  stunted  or  in  any 
sense  "wrong."  (And  the  two  wind  octet  serenades  in  E-flat  and  C  minor,  K.375  and 
384a[388],  are,  after  all,  four-movement  pieces,  too.)  But  "klein"  this  Nachtmusik  is,  not 
only  because  it  has  fewer  movements  than  many  serenades,  but  because  Mozart  has 
made  the  movements  themselves  singularly  "classical"  and  compact. 

It  was  his  last  Serenade  and  his  only  one  for  strings  alone.*  He  interrupted  work  on 
Don  Giovanni  in  order  to  write  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik.  It  comes  near  the  end  of  an 
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amazing  four-year  period  in  which  he  wrote  most  of  his  piano  concertos,  the  Prague 
Symphony,  five  each  of  quartets  and  quintets,  both  piano  quartets,  three  trios  and 
five  sonatas,  the  Rondo  in  A  minor  for  piano,  his  most  important  songs,  and  three 
operas,  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Der  Schauspieldirektor  (The  Impresario).  "Among  other 
things,"  one  must  of  course  add,  and  that  is  not  yet  taking  into  account  his  exceed- 
ingly active  life  as  performer  and  teacher.  Among  the  other  things  is  A  Musical  Joke, 
K.522,  and  Einstein  suggests — on  no  evidence,  but  with  penetrating  psychological 
insight — that  Mozart  wrote  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  as  clean  and  elegant  a  piece  as  he 
knew  how  to  make  and  as  ever  he  did  make,  as  a  necessary  antidote  to  those  deli- 
ciously  invented  clumsinesses  and  wrong  notes.  Or  was  there  a  commission,  some 
other  sort  of  external  occasion?  Again,  we  don't  know.  And  we  have  then  the  paradox 
that  this  most  popular,  familiar,  unclouded  work  of  Mozart's,  so  finished  and  fine,  is 
encircled  by  unanswered  questions. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*One  hears  it  occasionally  played  by  string  quintet,  but  Mozart's  designation  of  plural  "bassi" 
tells  us  that  he  intended  an  orchestral  complement. 


Edgard  Varese 

Ameriques 


Edgar-Victor- Achille  Charles  Varese  (who  later  chose  to  spell  his  first  name  with  a  final  "d")  was 
born  in  Paris  on  December  22,  1883,  and  died  in  New  York  on  November  6,  1965.  He  may  have 
begun  his  large  orchestral  work  Ameriques  as  early  as  1918,  and  he  completed  it  in  1921. 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  the  first  performance  on  April  9,  1926,  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Varese  made  several  revisions  after  this  performance,  and  the  new  score  was  premiered 
on  May  30,  1929,  by  Gaston  Poulet  and  the  Orchestre  des  Concerts  Poulet  in  Paris.  The  original 
version  was  published  in  1925,  the  revision  in  1929.  This  evenings  performance  uses  the  1973 
edition  of  Varese  s  pupil  and  longtime  associate  Chou-Wen  Chung,  which  corrects  numerous 
misprints  in  the  early  publications.  The  only  previous  performance  here  was  given  by  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  Orchestra  under  Gunther  Schullers  direction,  as  part  of  the  1979  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Ameriques  runs  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  minutes 
in  performance.  Varese  s  orchestration  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  alto  flute,  three  oboes, 
English  horn,  heckelphone ,  four  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  two  contrabassoons , 
eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  trombone,  tuba,  bass  tuba,  two  harps,  timpani 
(two  players),  a  huge  percussion  battery  (nine  players ,  on  instruments  including  lions  roar, 
sleigh  bells,  and  siren),  and  strings. 

Few  things  irritated  Edgard  Varese  more  than  to  be  labeled  a  composer  of  "experi- 
mental" music.  It  was  a  label  that  was  attached  to  him  frequently,  since  his  composi- 
tions invariably  forced  audiences  to  listen  to  unfamiliar  sounds  and  new  sound  combi- 
nations, organized  in  a  manner  disconcertingly  different  from  those  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  Even  the  music  of  Schoenberg — so  often  regarded  as  a  totem  of 
difficult  modern  music — offered  more  of  a  handle  to  the  earliest  audiences  than  the 
works  of  Varese.  Schoenberg,  after  all,  continued  to  write  in  a  texture  and  aesthetic 
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derived  from  the  German  romantic  tradition  going  back  to  Wagner,  Brahms,  and 
earlier,  however  complex  his  themes  and  his  harmonies  became.  But  Varese  had  little 
interest  in  the  linear  structures  of  Schoenberg  and  his  pupils.  He  composed  music 
from  an  altogether  different  point  of  view;  hence  the  epithet  "experimental."  When 
used  this  way,  of  course,  the  term  is  usually  pejorative,  implying  that  the  music  does 
not  succeed  in  its  aims.  Varese  responded  to  this  view  in  a  letter  of  1957: 

Of  course,  like  all  composers  who  have  something  new  to  say,  I  experiment,  and 
have  always  experimented.  But  when  I  finally  present  a  work  it  is  not  an  experi- 
ment— it  is  a  finished  product.  My  experiments  go  into  the  wastepaper  basket. 
People  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  in  the  long  chain  of  tradition  each  link  has  been 
forged  by  a  revolutionary,  an  experimenter  of  a  previous  period. 

Varese  sought  all  his  life  to  "liberate"  sound,  to  stretch  the  range  of  possibilities  for  its 
use  in  music.  He  chafed  at  the  restrictions  inherent  in  the  conventional  instruments, 
their  traditional  manner  of  use,  standard  scales  and  tunings.  He  longed  for  and  confi- 
dently expected  the  development  of  new  ways  of  producing  sounds.  As  long  ago  as 
1917(!)  he  wrote, 

Music,  which  should  pulsate  with  life,  needs  new  means  of  expression,  and  science 
alone  can  infuse  it  with  youthful  vigor ...  I  dream  of  instruments  obedient  to  my 
thought  and  which  with  their  contribution  of  a  whole  new  world  of  unsuspected 
sounds,  will  lend  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  my  inner  rhythm. 

Varese's  music  is  entirely  sui  generis,  and  he  spent  so  much  time  and  energy  with  his 
"experiments"  (which  were  not  released  to  the  world)  that  he  left  only  a  dozen 
finished  pieces  (of  which  Ameriques  is  the  earliest) — a  far  smaller  number  than  that  of 
any  other  composer  of  similar  importance.  Yet,  as  Paul  Griffiths  notes  in  his  article  on 
Varese  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American  Music,  few  composers  of  our  time  have 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  a  wider  range  of  their  contemporaries  (including  Debussy, 
Busoni,  Stravinsky,  and  Schoenberg)  or  have  excited  the  interest  of  living  composers 
as  diverse  as  Babbitt,  Boulez,  Cage,  and  Stockhausen. 

In  a  sense,  Varese's  career  aimed  at  the  creation  of  his  1958  electronic  composition 
for  the  Philips  Radio  Corporation's  pavilion  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair,  the  Poeme 
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electronique.  Along  the  inner  curves  of  the  building  (designed  by  LeCorbusier)  several 
hundred  loudspeakers  projected  the  electronic  composition  around  the  audience, 
which  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  moving,  colliding,  interpenetrating  masses  of  sound 
of  every  conceivable  tone  color,  most  of  which  had  little  similarity  to  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  concert  hall.  The  pattern  of  complex  sounds,  controlled  with  exquisite 
precision  by  the  composer  and  apparently  moving  through  a  space  that  was  occupied 
by  other  sounds,  also  in  motion,  was  a  heady  experience  then  and  remains  so  even  on 
the  version  prepared  for  a  phonograph  record,  in  which  the  multiple  tracks  of  the 
original  tape  are  reduced  to  two  only. 

Why  all  this  emphasis  on  an  electronic  composition  composed  nearly  four  decades 
after  the  instrumental  work  to  be  performed  here?  Simply  because  Varese's  approach 
in  his  electronic  composition  applies  with  surprising  exactness  to  many  of  his  earlier 
instrumental  compositions,  including  Ameriques.  The  same  interest  in  the  blocks  of 
sound  as  colliding  masses  moving  through  the  range  of  pitches  (though  not  through 
space,  since  the  instruments  stay  put  on  the  stage!)  is  evident  here  as  in  the  Poeme 
electronique.  We  might  even  say  that  Varese  composed  electronic  music  before  it  was 
technically  possible — or,  at  any  rate,  that  his  aesthetic  approach  corresponds  to  the 
style  that  later  became  evident  in  much  electronic  composition. 

Ameriques  was  the  first  work  Varese  completed  in  America.  He  emphasized  that  his 
title  was  not  simply  a  partiotic  bow  to  his  new  homeland,  but  was  to  be  taken  to  sym- 
bolize all  kinds  of  discovery:  "new  worlds  on  earth,  in  the  sky  or  in  the  minds  of  men." 
Varese  always  eschewed  a  traditional  motivic  development,  the  linear  progression 
from  one  idea  through  processes  of  transformation  into  another.  Rather  he  worked 
with  planes  of  material  that  are  crosscut  back  and  forth,  sometimes  heard  simulta- 
neously, sometimes  suddenly  juxtaposed  for  dramatic  or  coloristic  or  even  shock 
effect.  The  technique  of  crosscutting  appears  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  piece, 
when  the  quiet  flute  solo  is  interrupted  by  larger  instrumental  groups.  This  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  tendency  of  Varese's  music  to  "find  its  own  form"  (to  use  his  own 
words),  rather  than  simply  pouring  musical  ideas  into  hallowed  (and  perhaps 
exhausted — or  at  least,  unsuitable)  forms  borrowed  from  the  past.  From  the  begin- 
ning in  his  music  the  percussion  plays  a  role  far  more  central  than  its  traditional  one 
of  accenting  climaxes.  Here  the  huge  percussion  section  often  appears  on  its  own  or 
as  an  independent  part  of  a  conversation  with  the  other  sections.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  the  twenty-four-minute  work  eventually  draw  together  in  a  climactic  syn- 
thesis producing  one  of  the  great  climactic  passages  in  the  entire  literature  of  music 
for  orchestra. 

— S.L. 


A  Special  Offer  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  special 
promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  Tanglewood  ticket  stub,  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any  purchase.  This 
offer  is  valid  through  September  30,  1991. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Seventy-Third  Season,  1990-91 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  25,  at  2:30 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting 


BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Opus  125 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace — Presto — Tempo  I — 
Presto — Tempo  I 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile — Andante  moderato — 
Tempo  I — Andante — Adagio 

Presto — Allegro  ma  non  troppo — Vivace — Adagio 
cantabile — Allegro  moderato — Allegro — 
Allegro  assai — Presto — Allegro  assai — Allegro 
assai  vivace,  alia  marcia — Andante  maestoso — 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto — Allegro 
energico,  sempre  ben  marcato — Allegro  ma  non 
tanto — Prestissimo 

RUTH  FALCON,  soprano 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
THOMAS  MOSER,  tenor 
JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


For  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Thomas  W.  Morris,  Executive  Director 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 
records  exclusively  for  London  Records. 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

1  Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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JOIN  SEIJI OZAWA  AND 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA  FOR 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKY' 


OPENING 
NIGHT 
GALA  1991 


SYMPHONY 
HALL 

THURSDAY 
OCTOBER  3 
AT  7:00PM 

This  year's  Opening 
Night  audience  will 
have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  see 
Sergei  Eisenstein's 
epic  1938  film 
'Alexander  Nevsky' 
as  Seiji  Ozawa 
leads  the  Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra,  with 
mezzo-soprano 
Christine  Cairns  and 
the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus, 
in  Prokofiev's 
masterful  score. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Christine  Cairns,  mezzo-soprano 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 

PROKOFIEV  'Alexander  Nevsky'  (complete,  with  film) 

For  ticket  information,  write:  Opening  Night  Gala  1991, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 1 5; 

or  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Boston  Symphony  Opening  Night  1991 
is  sponsored  by 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  ode,  To  Joy, 
for  four  solo  and  four  choral  parts,  Opus  125 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  Though  one  theme  from  this  symphony  appears  in  a  sketchbook  of 
1815  and  some  sketches  for  the  first  movement  were  undertaken  in  late  1817  and  early  1818, 
Beethoven  only  began  concentrated  work  on  the  score  in  1822.  It  occupied  him  throughout  the 
following  year,  and  he  completed  it  in  February  1824.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  the 
Karntnertor  Theater  in  Vienna  on  May  7,  1824,  in  an  all-Beethoven  concert  that  opened  with 
the  "Consecration  of  the  House"  Overture  and  included  the  first  hearing  in  Vienna  of  the  Kyrie, 
Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  from  the  "Missa  Solemnis"  before  closing  with  the  new  symphony.  The 
deaf  composer  stood  on  the  stage  beating  time,  but  the  real  conducting  was  done  by  Michael 
Umlaufi  The  vocal  soloists  were  Henriette  Sontag,  Caroline  linger,  Anton  Haitzinger,  and 
J.  Seipelt.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  May  20, 
1846,  under  George  Loder,  with  Mme.  Otto,  Mrs.  Boulard,  Mr.  Munson,  and  Mr.  Mayer.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  performance  of  the  Beethoven  Ninth  in  the  Berkshires  was 
given  to  inaugurate  the  Music  Shed  on  August  4, 1938;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted,  with 
soloists  J eannette  Vreeland,  Anna  Kaskas,  Paul  Althouse ,  and  Norman  Condon.  The  chorus  was 
the  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was 
given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  July  1, 1988,  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Shed  (which  was  rededicated  as  the  "Koussevitzky  Music  Shed"  on 
that  occasion),  with  Josephine  Bar  stow,  Janice  Taylor,  Philip  Langridge,  Victor  Braun,  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  strings,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
solos,  and  four-part  mixed  chorus. 

Friedrich  Schiller's  ode  An  die  Freude  (To  Joy),  written  in  1785  and  published  the 
following  year,  spoke  directly  to  the  new  desire  for  spiritual  freedom  and  secular 
reform  that  followed  the  spread  of  Enlightenment  ideals  to  German-speaking  coun- 
tries. Its  vision  of  world  brotherhood  and  its  message  of  reconciliation  expressed  in 
quasi-religious  terms  appealed  to  the  young  and  idealistic.  Almost  immediately,  com- 
posers began  setting  the  text  to  music — more  than  forty  settings  are  known,  mostly 
for  voice  and  piano,  but  also  for  various  choral  combinations.  In  1793  Schiller  re- 
ceived word  from  a  friend  in  Bonn  that  a  young  composer  there  was  undertaking  yet 
another  setting  of  the  poem;  of  the  results  he  anticipated  from  the  twenty-three-year- 
old  Beethoven,  the  friend  wrote,  "I  expect  something  perfect,  for  as  far  as  I  know 
him  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  great  and  sublime."  If  Beethoven  did  actually  com- 
plete a  musical  setting  of  Schiller's  ode  in  the  early  1790s,  it  has  been  completely  lost. 
But  the  notion  of  working  out  a  musical  version  of  the  poem  that  spoke  so  strongly  to 
him  remained,  to  reach  fruition  three  decades  later  in  the  powerful  culmination  of 
his  last  symphony. 

He  began  work  on  the  symphony — largely  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London  to  come  to  England  in  the  winter  of  1 8 1 7- 1 8  and 
bring  two  new  symphonies — in  the  middle  of  a  difficult  and  frustrating  decade  dur- 
ing which  he  composed  less  than  at  any  other  comparable  period  in  his  life.  He  had 
produced  no  symphonies  after  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  in  1812;  his  deafness  had 
become  nearly  total,  and  his  concern  with  difficult  family  matters  (a  legal  battle  to 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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win  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew)  distracted  his  attention.  In  any  case,  the  work 
on  the  new  symphonies — he  originally  planned  two,  though  only  one  was  com- 
pleted— was  slow  and  difficult.  He  put  the  project  aside  for  nearly  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  composed  his  last  three  piano  sonatas,  the  Missa  Solemnis,  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  House  Overture,  and  the  Diabelli  Variations.  When  he  returned  to  the  sym- 
phonic sketches  in  the  summer  of  1822  he  still  hoped  to  write  two  sibling  works,  but 
by  the  following  year  he  had  settled  on  one,  a  symphony  in  D  minor.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1823,  the  first  movement  was  substantially  finished;  the  rest  was  rather  fully 
outlined  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  problem  of  a  conclusion  was  worrisome;  he 
was  torn  between  two  possibilities — a  choral  finale  setting  Schiller's  ode  which  would 
end  the  D  minor  symphony  in  the  major  key,  or  a  purely  instrumental  finale  which 
would  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  minor — quite  different  both  musically  and 
emotionally.  (In  the  end,  the  sketch  for  the  purely  instrumental  ending  was  recast  and 
used  in  the  A  minor  string  quartet,  Opus  132.)  Even  when  he  had  definitively  decided 
on  the  choral  finale  and  had,  in  fact,  invented  the  familiar  hymnlike  tune  that  served 
as  its  main  theme  and  substantially  composed  the  instrumental  variations  that  mark 
its  first  appearance,  he  still  agonized  over  the  proper  way  of  introducing  voices  into 
what  was,  up  to  that  point,  a  purely  instrumental  work.  As  his  amanuensis  Schindler 
recalled:  "One  day  he  burst  into  the  room  and  shouted  to  me:  'I  have  it!  I  have  it!' 
He  held  his  sketchbook  out  to  me  so  that  I  could  read:  'Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the 
immortal  Schiller';  then  a  solo  voice  began  the  Hymn  to  Joy." 

Beethoven  finally  settled  on  a  slightly  different  formulation  of  the  text  for  the 
baritone's  recitative,  but  the  basic  idea  remained:  disavowal  of  the  past  and  conscious 
welcome  turning  to  something  new.  When  actually  setting  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven 
paid  scant  attention  to  literary  propriety.  He  used,  in  the  end,  less  than  half  of  the 
text  and  freely  rearranged  the  parts  he  did  use  so  as  to  highlight  and  underline  his 
musical  architecture.  Two  passages  in  particular — one  beginning  "Freude,  schoner 
Gotterfunken"  (the  opening  line)  and  the  other,  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen"  (from  the 
end  of  the  first  stanza) — are  projected  with  themes  designed  to  combine  fugally  and 
reappear  at  significant  points  of  musical  articulation.  This  treatment  of  the  text  has, 
on  occasion,  aroused  the  opprobrium  of  critics  such  as  the  nineteenth-century  Mozart 
biographer  Oulibicheff,  who  complained  that  Beethoven  treated  the  sublime  excerpts 
from  Schiller's  ode  like  scraps  of  an  Italian  opera  libretto.  Of  course,  after  three 
decades  of  considering  the  poem  as  a  subject  for  music,  Beethoven's  treatment  far 
transcended  a  simple  musical  setting  of  the  text  designed  to  project  its  words  from 
beginning  to  end.  Rather  he  sought  to  capture  the  essence  of  Schiller's  Utopian  striv- 
ing for  Elysium,  something  he  could  better  accomplish  in  a  purely  musical  treatment. 

Having  solved  the  problems  of  composition  to  his  own  satisfaction,  Beethoven  was 
faced  with  the  task  of  mounting  a  performance  of  his  terrifically  demanding  piece  of 
music.  In  early  1824  Vienna  was  in  the  grip  of  a  Rossini  craze  that  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted Beethoven,  so  he  offered  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  (and  the 
Missa  Solemnis)  to  Berlin.  When  this  became  known,  Beethoven's  friends  in  Vienna 
assembled  signatures  on  an  open  letter  to  him  urging  that  the  premiere  be  reserved 
for  his  own  city.  Even  after  Beethoven  agreed,  the  concert  turned  out  to  be  a  matter 
of  constant  argument,  debate,  changes  of  plan,  and  threatened  cancellation.  Bee- 
thoven wanted  to  conduct  the  entire  concert,  an  embarrassing  issue  on  account  of  his 
deafness.  The  final  announcement  for  the  concert  simply  noted  that  the  composer 
would  "participate  in  the  general  direction."  At  one  point  during  discussions  of  this 
matter,  Schindler,  in  a  masterful  display  of  tact,  suggested,  "It  would  put  too  severe  a 
strain  upon  your  ears  and  for  that  reason  I  would  not  advise  you  to  conduct  the 
whole."  In  the  end,  Beethoven  stood  on  the  stage  next  to  Umlauf,  apparently  to  set 
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the  tempi  for  each  movement;  he  kept  on  beating  time,  but  the  performers  had  been 
instructed  to  pay  attention  only  to  Umlauf's  beat. 

Even  the  content  of  the  program  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  Beethoven  wanted  to 
open  with  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture  and  continue  with  a  complete  per- 
formance of  the  Missa  Solemnis  before  closing  with  the  new  symphony.  The  problems 
with  that  plan  were  not  only  musical — the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  two  major 
works  in  particular — but  also  legal.  Church  authorities  declined  to  permit  the  per- 
formance of  liturgical  music  in  the  unsanctified  precincts  of  a  theater.  In  the  end, 
only  excerpts  from  the  Mass  were  performed — the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei — 
and  they  were  billed  as  "Three  Grand  Hymns  with  Solo  and  Choral  Voices." 

The  performance  itself  can  hardly  have  been  technically  satisfying,  given  the 
novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  music.  But  the  crowded  house  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm, even  breaking  into  applause  at  the  unexpected  entry  of  the  timpani  in  the 
middle  of  the  scherzo.  The  familiar  accounts  of  the  applause  and  Beethoven's  oblivion 
to  it  have  been  told  in  various  ways  by  the  participants,  but  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
touching  images  of  the  concert — indeed,  of  Beethoven's  life.  Stories  differ  as  to 
whether  it  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  scherzo  or  of  the  entire  performance,  but 
Thalberg,  whom  Beethoven's  biographer  Thayer  interviewed  in  1860,  recalled  it  this 
way  (from  Thayer's  notes  of  the  interview): 

Beethoven  was  dressed  in  black  dress-coat,  white  neckerchief,  and  waistcoat,  black 
satin  small-cloths,  black  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles.  He  [Thalberg]  saw  after 
the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony  how  B.  stood  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  score 
utterly  deaf  to  the  immense  applause  and  Unger  [the  alto  soloist]  pulled  him  by  the 
sleeve,  and  then  pointed  to  the  audience  when  he  turned  and  bowed. 

For  much  of  the  rest  of  the  century  the  Ninth  was  considered  something  of  a  bio- 
logical sport,  almost  an  aberration  in  Beethoven's  work.  Arguments  raged  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  concluding  a  purely  instrumental  work  with  the  sudden,  late 
appearance  of  voices,  thus  turning  (so  it  was  said)  a  symphony  into  a  cantata.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  such  discussions,  of  course,  was  the  implied  ranking  of  the  musical 
genres:  symphonies  were  "pure"  and  therefore  somehow  "greater"  than  works  that 
depended  on  a  text.  In  general  these  debates  overlooked  the  way  Beethoven  con- 
structed his  symphony  to  move  from  darkness  and  gloom  to  light  and  joy  by  means 
that  are  entirely  congruent  with  the  aesthetic  of  his  other  symphonies  (the  Fifth,  of 
course,  comes  immediately  to  mind  as  an  earlier  exemplar  of  tragedy-to-triumph): 
the  first  three  movements  continually  reiterate  the  key  of  D  minor  or  the  other  keys 
that  are  closely  related  to  the  D  minor  scale  (F  and  B-flat),  while  the  last  movement 
proceeds  from  those  minor-related  keys  to  emphatic  projection  of  the  cardinal  notes 
in  D  major:  F-sharp  and  B-natural.  The  only  difference  in  this  case  is  that  the  search  is, 
to  some  extent,  made  more  explicit  through  the  intervention  of  Schiller's  text  and  the 
powerfully  evocative  addition  of  the  voices  representing  "Alle  Menschen"  who  may 
experience  the  reconciliation  wrought  by  the  "daughter  of  Elysium." 

The  symphony  opens  with  its  first  theme  gradually  appearing  out  of  a  mysterious 
introduction  hinting  at  indescribable  vastness.  No  orchestral  beginning  was  more 
influential  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  though  no  composer  ever  surpassed 
Beethoven  in  the  suggestive  power  of  this  opening.  Throughout  the  lengthy  first 
movement,  filled  with  a  rich  cornucopia  of  musical  ideas  and  developments,  we  are 
never  allowed  to  stray  for  long  from  the  powerful  reminder  that  this  symphony  is  in 
a  minor  key,  with  all  of  the  emotional  elements  that  fact  conjures  up.  The  brilliant 
second  movement,  too,  a  gigantic,  demonic  scherzo,  remains  in  the  home  key  of 
D  minor,  fiercely  reiterating  the  mood  of  the  first  movement.  Even  the  timpani,  which 
play  the  most  prominent  solo  role  in  this  movement,  emphasize  the  minorness  of  the 
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key.  Rather  than  being  tuned  in  the  normal  fashion  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  notes 
(D  and  A),  they  are  most  strikingly  tuned  to  high  and  low  F,  the  characterizing  third 
degree  of  the  minor  scale,  thus  forcibly  recalling,  every  time  they  play,  that  the  key  is 
D  minor  or  its  close  relative  F.  Here,  though,  there  is  an  important  contrast  in  the 
middle  section,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  the  symphony,  D  major  appears,  projecting 
a  mood  of  pure,  human  joy;  but  it  is  cancelled  by  the  return  of  the  fugal  scherzo. 

The  slow  movement,  richly  evocative  in  its  delicate  lyricism,  presents  variations  on 
a  theme  with  a  welcome  warmth  of  emotion.  This  was  the  last  of  the  major  thematic 
ideas  in  the  symphony  to  come  to  Beethoven,  who  was  well  advanced  on  the  other 
movements  before  beginning  this  one.  The  key  is  B-flat,  a  close  relative  of  D  minor;  a 
second,  slightly  faster  theme  appears  in  D  major,  but  the  brighter  key  is  never  strongly 
emphasized  and  finally  slips  back  into  the  first  key.  The  alternating  variation  themes 
become  progressively  more  lush  and  ornate,  sweetly  consoling.  But  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  finale,  a  "fanfare  of  terror,"  all  sweetness  and  light  is  swept  away.  Beethoven 
creates  a  consciously  ugly  dissonance  to  introduce  his  public  search  for  a  way  to  turn 
the  minor-key  darkness  of  the  opening  movements  into  major-key  affirmation.  Cellos 
and  double  basses  sing  an  operatic  recitative  calling  up  and  summarily  rejecting 
themes  from  each  of  the  earlier  movements  (though  there  is  an  evident  tinge  of  regret 
in  the  rejection  of  the  third-movement  theme!).  In  a  number  of  sketches  for  this  sec- 
tion, Beethoven  actually  wrote  words  under  the  bass  line,  as  if  the  instruments  them- 
selves were  to  sing  out  the  reasons  for  their  rejection  of  each  theme,  but  in  the  end  he 
allowed  the  evident  dramatic  quality  of  the  melodic  line  to  stand  alone.  Then  a  new 
theme,  emphatically  major- key  (it  keeps  hinging  on  the  note  F-sharp,  the  characteris- 
tic third  step  of  the  D  major  scale),  simple,  singable,  even  hymnlike,  appears  cautious- 
ly at  first;  it  is  welcomed  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  which  begins  a  set  of  variations. 
Real  progress  seems  to  be  underway  when  all  this,  too,  is  swept  away  by  the  return  of 
the  "fanfare  of  terror"  made  even  more  consciously  ugly  (Beethoven  included  every 
single  note  of  the  D  minor  scale  in  this  chord).  Here,  at  last,  the  baritone  solo  inter- 
venes with  the  words  Beethoven  composed  to  introduce  Schiller's  poem:  "Let  us  tune 
our  voices  in  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  song."  And,  as  the  poem  unfolds,  the 
music  to  which  Beethoven  sets  it  also  solves  the  problems  raised  by  the  earlier  move- 
ments: the  liberating  power  of  joy,  its  reconciling  effect  on  humanity,  are  expressed  in 
music  that  works  its  way  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  affirmations  of  D  major  ever 
composed,  Beethoven's  sturdy,  confident  answer  to  the  questions  posed  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  symphony. 


-Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  and  translation  begin  on  the  next  page. 
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Text  to  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
based  on  Schiller's  ode,  To  Joy 

O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone!  O  friends,  not  these  tones; 

Sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere  anstimmen,   Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 

Und  freudenvollere.  In  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  song. 

— Beethoven 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 
Ja — wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur, 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod, 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

He  who  has  won  in  that  great  gamble 

Of  being  friend  unto  a  friend, 

He  who  has  found  a  goodly  woman, 

Let  him  add  his  jubilation  too! 

Yes — he  who  can  call  even  one  soul 

On  earth  his  own! 

And  he  who  never  has,  let  him  steal 

Weeping  from  this  company. 

All  creatures  drink  of  Joy 

At  Nature's  breasts. 

All  good,  all  evil  souls 

Follow  in  her  rose-strewn  wake. 

She  gave  us  kisses  and  vines, 

And  a  friend  who  has  proved  faithful 

even  in  death. 
Lust  was  given  to  the  Serpent, 
And  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 


Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 


As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 
Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  heavens, 
Brothers,  follow  your  appointed  course, 
Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 

This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the  stars 

Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 
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Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Freude,  Tochter  aus  Elysium! 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 
Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium! 
Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken! 


Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator,  World? 
Seek  Him  above  the  canopy  of  the  stars! 
Surely  he  dwells  beyond  the  stars. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions! 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator,  World? 
Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the  stars! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the  stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Joy,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 

This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the  stars 

Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 

Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark! 


Translation  by  Donna  Hewitt  copyright  ©1979 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

1991-92  Symphony  Hall  Season 

AUDITIONS 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has  openings  in  all 
sections  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1991-92  subscription  season  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Among  the  works  to  be  performed  are  Prokofiev's  Alexander 
Nevsky,  Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame,  Verdi's  Requiem,  and  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4, 
all  under  the  direction  of  BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  addition,  the  chorus 
will  perform  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  Simon  Rattle. 

Open  auditions  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  September  8,  at  6  p.m.  at  Symphony 
Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Boston.  All  materials  will  be  provided.  Please 
call  (617)  638-9310  for  further  information,  or  to  schedule  an  audition. 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 
For  further  information  please  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact  John  C. 
Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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ARTISTS 


Mitsuko  Uchida 

At  age  twelve,  Japanese-born  pianist  Mitsuko  Uchida  accompanied  her 
family  to  Vienna,  where  her  father  was  posted  with  the  Japanese  Dip- 
lomatic Service.  Study  with  Richard  Hauser  at  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Music  led  to  her  first-prize  victory  at  the  Vienna  Beethoven  Competi- 
tion when  she  was  twenty.  A  year  later  she  placed  second  in  the  Chopin 
Competition  in  Warsaw.  Ms.  Uchida's  special  association  with  the  music 
of  Mozart  first  became  evident  in  London,  when  she  performed  the 
composer's  complete  sonatas  and  concertos,  conducting  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  in  the  latter  from  the  keyboard.  She  subsequently 
repeated  both  cycles  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Tokyo. 
An  exclusive  Philips  recording  artist,  Ms.  Uchida  has  recorded  the  complete  Mozart  sonatas 
and  concertos  for  that  label.  A  highlight  of  Lincoln  Center's  1991  Mozart  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion was  her  presentation  of  the  complete  sonatas  over  five  evenings  at  Alice  Tully  Hall;  she 
also  offered  selections  from  this  cycle  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  and  Pittsburgh. 
Distinguishing  her  current  season  are  a  European  tour  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  appearances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, and  a  return  to  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  early  1992.  Her  1989-90  season  included  reci- 
tals in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  atTanglewood,  and  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers" 
series,  as  well  as  performances  with  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orches- 
tra of  Ottawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood,  and  at  New  York's  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival;  she  also  appeared  at  the  Aix-en-Provence,  San  Francisco's  "Midsummer 
Mozart,"  and  London's  South  Bank  festivals.  Ms.  Uchida's  recordings  also  include  Chopin's 
Second  and  Third  piano  sonatas,  and  Debussy's  Etudes. 

Ruth  Falcon 

Soprano  Ruth  Falcon  has  been  widely  acclaimed  at  leading  European 
opera  houses,  including  the  Paris  Opera,  Vienna  State  Opera,  Bavarian 
State  Opera,  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  Hamburg  State  Opera, 
Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  and  theTeatro  La  Fenice  in  Venice.  She  recently 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  the  Empress  in  Richard 
Strauss's  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  Ms.  Falcon's  1990-91  season  included 
performances  as  Norma  with  New  Orleans  Opera,  Elektra  with  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  and  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni  with  both  the 
Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich  and  the  Marseilles  Opera.  Concert 
performances  included  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  the  Florida 
Symphony  and  with  Yehudi  Menuhin  leading  the  London  Philharmonic.  Born  in  New  Or- 
leans, Ms.  Falcon  has  been  the  winner  of  several  important  international  competitions,  includ- 
ing those  of  Bussetto,  Vercelli,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Geneva,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Council 
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Two  decades  in  the 
service  of  music 


For  the  past  twenty  years  Morning  pro  musica  has  been  offering  a  greater 
understanding,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music  and  musicians  to  public 
radio  listeners.  Originating  in  Boston  at  WGBH  89. 7  fin,  every  day  from 
0700  to  noon,  the  program  is  an  innovative  blend  of  music,  news  and 
commentary.  Robert  J.  Lurtsema^s  7  day  per  week  dedication  as  host  and 
executive  producer  is  legendary.  Under  his  guidance  the  program  has  become 

a  revered  institution. 


Morning  pro  musica  is  broadcast  on  public  radio  stations  in  New  York  and 

New  England.  Tanglewood  Previews,  a  regular  summertime  feature, 

continues  a  long,  close  relationship  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  can  be 

heard  in  the  Tanglewood  region  on  Albany 's  WAMC  at  90.3  fin. 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 


Auditions  in  New  York.  She  made  her  professional  debut  as  Micaela  in  Carmen  with  New  York 
City  Opera  in  1974  and  began  her  international  career  in  1976  when  she  joined  the  Bavarian 
State  Opera  in  Munich;  there  her  roles  included  Donna  Anna,  the  Countess  Almaviva  in  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  and  Verdi's  two  Leonoras,  in  //  trovatore  and  Laforza  del  destino.  Other  important  de- 
buts followed  in  opera  houses  throughout  Europe.  Ms.  Falcon  has  also  performed  with  many 
of  the  world's  great  orchestras  and  conductors,  including  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  and  Marek  Janowski.  She  may  be  heard  on  recordings  including 
Wagner's  Ring  with  Mr.  Janowski  on  Eurodisc,  Die  Walkiire  under  Bernard  Haitink,  and  the 
final  scene  of  Salome  with  Mark  Elder  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  Ms.  Falcon  is  making  her 
Tanglewood  debut  with  this  Cleveland  Orchestra  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Janis  Taylor 

Mezzo-soprano  Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orches- 
tras and  opera  companies.  She  has  sung  under  the  direction  of  such 
leading  conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  Edo 
de  Waart,  John  Nelson,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Herbert  Blomstedt, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Charles  Dutoit,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Helmuth 
Rilling.  In  addition  to  appearances  with  the  Chautauqua  Institute,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  her  recent  engagements  have  included  performances  in 
Holland  of  the  Verdi  Requiem,  Schoenberg's  one- woman  opera  Erwartung 
on  a  double  bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine florentinische  Tragodie  at  the  Holland 
Festival,  and  a  concert  version  of  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung  conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart.  She  is 
among  the  few  performers  whose  repertoire  includes  all  of  Gustav  Mahler's  works  for  mezzo- 
soprano;  she  has  recorded  that  composer's  Second  Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics,  with  Edo  de 
Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the  realm  of  opera,  Ms.  Taylor  has  appeared  with  the 
Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montreal  Opera,  the  National  Arts  Centre  in  Ottawa,  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago,  and  at  Tanglewood  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
She  made  her  European  opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk.  Born  in  Westfield,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  a  very  early  age 
in  her  native  western  New  York,  continuing  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she 
made  her  recital  debut  at  Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  Her  first  solo  recording,  of  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  recently  released 
by  Dorian.  Her  other  recordings  include  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi  and  The  Cleveland  Orchestra. 


Thomas  Moser 

Born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  tenor  Thomas  Moser  studied  at  the 
Richmond  Professional  Institute,  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Music  Academy  of  the  West  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  His  teachers  for  opera,  concert,  and  Lieder 
repertory  included  Gerard  Souzay  and  Lotte  Lehmann;  his  favorite 
teacher  was  Martial  Singher.  Mr.  Moser's  first  European  engagement 
was  in  1975  at  the  opera  in  Graz,  Austria,  where  he  remained  until 
1977.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  State  Opera  in  Munich  as  Belmonte  in 
The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  in  1976;  his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut 
was  as  Iopas  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  in  1977.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  ensemble,  being  particularly  acclaimed  for  Mozart  and 
Strauss;  since  1978  he  has  appeared  at  Salzburg's  festivals  and  Mozart  weeks.  He  also  appears 
each  year  at  the  Vienna  and  Dubrovnik  festivals.  Mr.  Moser  has  made  frequent  appearances  in 
the  opera  houses  of  Munich,  Frankfurt,  Berlin,  and  Stuttgart;  he  has  also  appeared  with  New 
York  City  Opera,  both  in  New  York  and  on  tour  to  Los  Angeles.  Orchestral  engagements  have 
included  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Zubin  Mehta,  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Sir 
Georg  Sold,  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  (Britten's  War  Requiem,  in 
1986),  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  in  Paris  with  Jessye  Norman  and  Sir  Colin  Davis,  a  concert 
performance  of  Fidelio  under  Lorin  Maazel  in  Rome,  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  in  Vienna 
under  Michael  Gielen.  Recent  additions  to  his  repertory  include  the  roles  of  Aiwa  in  Berg's 
Lulu,  Pylade  in  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  and  Paul  in  Korngold's  Die  tote  Stadt.  Recent  record- 
ings include  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  Gluck's  Iphigenie;  he  has  also 
made  four  Mozart  recordings  with  Leopold  Hager. 
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James  Courtney 

Hailed  as  an  opera,  recital,  and  concert  artist,  bass  James  Courtney  has 
a  repertoire  encompassing  music  of  Schubert,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Puccini, 
Strauss,  and  Copland.  During  the  1990-91  season  he  appeared  in 
Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of  Rigoletto,  Der  Rosenhavalier,  Boris 
Godunov,  Salome,  La  traviata,  and  Faust.  In  April  he  appeared  as  Wotan 
in  Die  Walkure  with  Kansas  City  Opera.  Other  engagements  included 
appearances  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony,  Alabama  Symphony, 
and  Puerto  Rico  Symphony.  He  sang  the  role  of  Leporello  in  the  Met's 
outdoor  park  performances  of  Don  Giovanni  this  summer.  Next  season 
he  appears  in  Met  productions  of  Billy  Budd,  Derfliegende  Hollander, 
Cost  fan  tutte,  Tannhauser,  and  Elektra.  He  also  travels  to  Milwaukee,  to  sing  in  Florentine  Opera's 
production  of  Romeo  et  Juliette.  A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Courtney  studied  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  made  his  professional  debut  with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic.  A  finalist 
in  the  1974  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions,  he  participated  in  the  Merola  Opera  Program, 
making  his  west  coast  debut  as  Don  Basilio  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1979,  in  La  Gioconda,  and  has  also  sung  with  numerous  other  American  com- 
panies, as  well  as  at  Wolf  Trap.  A  frequent  guest  with  Canadian  music  organizations  and  a 
frequent  soloist  with  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  Mr.  Courtney  has  also  appeared  with 
numerous  North  American  orchestras.  Besides  Mozart  and  Schubert,  his  recital  programs 
feature  Shakespearean  songs,  folk  music  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  Copland's  Old  American 
Songs.  Mr.  Courtney  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  last  month  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Seiji  Ozawa,  as  the  Voice  of  Neptune  in  Mozart's  Idomeneo. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  Hue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Haitink.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long  International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto, 
performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms,  and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and 
participating  in  the  festival's  closing  performance,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

*Anne  Adams 
Annette  Anfinrud 
Ingrid  Bartinique 

*Gayla  Bauer 
Deborah  Bennett 

*Christina  Clark 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 

*Lisa  Graf 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Catherine  Hatfield 

*Judith  Hill 

*Rebecca  Karpoff 
Anne  Keaney 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 

*  Lorraine  Langer 
Sarah  Jane  Liberman 
Betsy  Moyer 

*Katarina  Papadolias 
Anne  Peckham 

*Sandra  Radvanovsky 

*Maria  Riedstra 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 

*Erika  Sunnegardh 

^Catherine  Watson 

*Anne  Marie  Wright 

*Cynthia  Wuco 

Mezzo-sopranos 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Nancy  Brockway 
Stephanie  Cabell 
*Karen  Carlisle 
Barbara  Clemens 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Droste 


Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 
Paula  Folkman 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Jennifer  L.  French 
Irene  Gilbride 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 
Gail  Livingston 
Dorothy  W  Love 
*Gaye  Matravers 
April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Karen  Pinoci 
Avis  See-Tho 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Elizabeth  Wallace  Taylor 
Karen  Thomas 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christine  Lillian  Wallace 
Eileen  West 
Sue  Wilcox 


Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Andrew  O.  Crain 
Keith  Daniel 
Reginald  Didham 
J.Todd  Fernandez 
Jeff  Flaster 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
George  W.  Harper 
David  Mack  Henderson 
John  W.  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  D.  Hutchison 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Hyung  Goo  Kim 


Edward  Kiradjieff 
Thomas  Lee 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
Larry  Mynatt 
David  Norris 
David  R.  Pickett 
Ernest  Redekop 
David  Loring  Rose 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Barry  Singer 
Richard  Harmon  Witter 
*David  Whitley 

Basses 

Eddie  Andrews 
*ErikChalfant 

George  Chase 

Mel  Conway 

James  W  Courtemanche 

Edward  E.  Dahl 

Robert  Engel 

Stephen  Falbel 

Brian  Kerr 

David  K.  Kim 

Bruce  Kozuma 

Michael  Krafka 

Timothy  Lanagan 

Steven  Ledbetter 

Andris  Levensteins 

Greg  Mancusi-Ungaro 

Rene  Miville 

Stephen  H.  Owades 

Donald  Robert  Peck 

Dennis  M.  Pereira 

Carl  R.  Petersheim 

Michael  J.  Prichard 

Peter  Rothstein 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

Michael  Ruderman 

Paul  Sanner 

Karl  Schoellkopf 

Frank  R.  Sherman 

Peter  S.  Strickland 
*  Frank  Strnad 

Paul  R.  Tessier 

Terry  L.  Ward 

Howard  Wilcox 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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*Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar, 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1990-91  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program,  or  the  new  Concert  Hall.  Gifts  toward  the  new  Concert  Hall  are  included 
under  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since 
September  1,  1990. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  A.WerkCook 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Stuart  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

The  Messinger  Family  (Martin  and  Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Robert  O.  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  E  Sondericker 
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Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 


Aso  Tavitian 

Theodore  J.  Trombly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 


Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (6) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Covington 

Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Wachsman 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 
Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bernstein 
Boston  Showcase  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Country  Curtains 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Crane  &  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
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The  William  and  Mary 

Greve  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Alan  J.  Hirschfield 
Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Louise  and  George  Kaminow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Alice  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Bette  Lee  and  William  G.  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Marianne  and  Karl  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Lipsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 
Ms.  UlaPerrin 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman 

and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosgen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Estate  of  Evelyn  Spitalny 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Tisch  Foundation 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 

Fund 
WCRB- 102.5  FM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (3) 
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An  Enduring 
Tradition  of  Excellence 

In  science  as  in  the  lively 
arts ,  fine  performance  is 

crafted  with  aptitude , 
attitude  and  application . 

Qualities  that  remain 

timeless .  As  a  worldwide 

technology  leader, 

GE  Plastics  remains 

committed  to  better  the  best 

in  engineering  polymers , 

silicones ,  superabrasives  and 

circuit  board  substrates . 

It's  a  quality  commitment 

our  people  share . 

Everyone.  Every  day. 

Everywhere . 


■  .  ;       :  . ■.■■■■■";.: 
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Jazz  At  Tanglewood 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 

August  30  through  September  1,  1991 

Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Friday,  August  30,  at  8:00  p.m. 

"JAZZ  EXPLOSION  1991" 

with 

NANCY  WILSON 

BILLY  ECKSTINE 

FREDDIE  HUBBARD 

STANLEY  TURRENTINE 

JIMMY  SMITH 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Saturday,  August  31 

at  4:00 p.m. 
MARK  WHITFIELD 
MARLON  JORDAN 
Theatre-Concert  Hall 

at  7 :00p.m. 

MEL  TORME     CLEO  LAINE 

JOHN  DANKWORTH 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Sunday,  September  1 

at  4:00  p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER  HOLLYDAY  QUARTET 

MARCUS  ROBERTS 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

at  7 :00p.m. 

TONY  BENNETT 

THE  DUKE  ELLINGTON  ORCHESTRA 

directed  by  MERCER  ELLINGTON 

PHYLLIS  HYMAN 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


ARTISTS 


Tony  Bennett 

Tony  Bennett 
was  nominated 
for  a  1991 
Grammy  Award, 
in  the  jazz  vocal 
category,  for  his 
most  recent 
recording,  As- 
toria: (Portrait  of 
the  Artist),  named 
after  his  home- 
town of  Astoria,  Queens.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
recently  been  touring  in  support  of  the 
album,  his  ninety-first  release  for  Columbia 
Records,  with  performances  across  the 
country,  including  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  Boston,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
Japan.  This  past  spring,  Columbia  Records 
marked  Tony  Bennett's  fortieth  anniversary 
in  the  music  industry  with  the  release  of  a 
boxed  set  of  four  compact  discs  entitled 
Retrospective:  40  Years  of  Artistry.  The  eighty- 
eight  tracks  range  from  Mr.  Bennett's  first 
recording  in  1950  to  his  latest  in  1990.  The 
son  of  a  grocer,  Tony  Bennett  was  discov- 
ered by  Bob  Hope  in  1949.  The  following 
year,  Mr.  Bennett  signed  a  recording  con- 
tract with  Columbia  Records,  which  led  to  a 
series  of  hit  singles,  including  "Boulevard 
of  Broken  Dreams,"  "Because  of  You," 
"Cold,  Cold  Heart,"  "Blue  Velvet,"  and 
"Rags  to  Riches."  The  1962  release  of  "I 
Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco"  brought 
Mr.  Bennett  back  onto  the  charts  and 
helped  to  establish  him  internationally  as  a 
sophisticated,  versatile  popular  artist.  He 
has  given  five  Royal  Command  Perform- 
ances, including  his  1983  concert  in  San 
Francisco  for  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip,  and  has  received  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Popular  Music.  Tony  Bennett's 
recognition  as  an  accomplished  painter  is 
beginning  to  rival  his  reputation  as  a  singer. 
Painting  under  his  given  name,  Anthony 
Benedetto,  he  has  had  one-man  shows  at 
prestigious  galleries  in  Washington,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Palm  Beach,  and  Boca  Raton. 
Tony  Bennett  has  appeared  with  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions,  most  recently  this  past 
May,  when  his  performance  with  Michel 
Legrand  was  taped  for  future  broadcast  on 
Evening  at  Pops.  His  1990  "Spirit  of  Family" 
tour  included  performances  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles, 


and  was  followed  by  a  tour  of  England. 
Besides  the  recordings  mentioned  earlier, 
he  has  won  enthusiastic  praise  for  his  1986 
album  The  Art  of  Excellence  and  for  his  1987 
tribute  to  the  master  American  composer 
Irving  Berlin,  Bennett/ Berlin. 


John  Dankworth 

John  Dankworth 
has  enjoyed  a 
career  spanning 
more  than  forty 
years  as  a  com- 
poser, performer, 
and  conductor. 
Born  in  London 
in  1927,  Mr. 
Dankworth 
showed  early 
proficiency  on  the  clarinet  and  by  1944  had 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Tak- 
ing up  the  saxophone  to  play  modern  jazz, 
he  was  named  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by 
Melody  Maker  every  year  from  1949  to  1955, 
the  only  jazz  artist  ever  to  achieve  this  level 
of  recognition.  In  1950  he  formed  the 
Dankworth  Seven,  the  first  of  sevealjazz 
groups  he  has  led  over  the  years.  In  1958 
director  Karl  Reisz  engaged  Mr.  Dankworth 
to  compose  his  first  film  score,  leading  to  a 
flourishing  career  that  has  included  scores 
for  The  Criminal,  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday 
Morning,  Darling,  Morgan,  and  Modesty 
Blaise.  For  the  musical  theater,  Mr.  Dank- 
worth has  written  Boots  with  Strawberry  Jam 
with  Benny  Green,  a  musical  based  on  the 
life  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Colette,  a 
musical  he  composed  especially  for  his  wife 
Cleo  Laine,  whom  he  married  in  1958.  He 
has  composed  many  choral  and  orchestral 
works  and  has  received  commissions  from 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  National 
Theatre,  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  and 
Houston  Ballet.  Mr.  Dankworth  founded 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra's  Pops 
program  and  has  served  as  Pops  Musical 
Director  of  that  orchestra  since  1985.  He 
has  led  pops  concerts  with  many  orchestras 
worldwide,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Denver 
Symphony,  Vancouver  Symphony,  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  Toronto  Symphony, 
Royal  Philharmonic,  Atlanta  Symphony, 
and  Detroit  Symphony,  and  has  served  as 
principal  guest  pops  conductor  for  the 


San  Francisco  Symphony.  In  1970  John 
Dankworth  and  Cleo  Laine  founded  the 
Wavendon  Allmusic  Plan  at  their  home  in 
rural  England,  a  seminar  series  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  "Allmusic"  (Mr.HDankworth's 
interpretation  of  what  might  be  called 
"world  music").  It  has  since  grown  into  a 
series  of  three  weeklong  courses,  weekend 
seminars,  a  music  camp  for  children,  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  concerts  a  year,  and 
even  a  traveling  version  of  the  school  known 
as  "The  Wavendon  Roadshow."  Recently 
Mr.  Dankworth  signed  a  long-term  pops 
conducting  recording  contract  with  Pro 
Arte  Records.  His  arrangement  of  "Cara- 
van" from  his  first  Pro  Arte  release,  Misty, 
was  nominated  for  a  1988  Grammy  Award. 
Other  recent  recording  projects  include 
Tribute  to  Duke  Ellington,  recorded  with  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  collaborations 
with  Al  Hirt  and  Dizzy  Gillespie. 


Billy  Eckstine 

Through  four 
decades,  Billy 
Eckstine  has 
survived  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the 
entertainment 
business  in  grand 
style.  Born  in 
1914  in  Pitts- 
^^A^jg,,. ..-'J        |H|     burgh,  the  only 
—      Mkwfth^i^HHi      son  in  a  three- 
child  family,  he  sang  in  his  church  choir  as  a 
boy.  During  his  high  school  years  he  took  a 
more  serious  interest  in  music  and  won 
local  talent  shows,  which  led  to  a  job  in  a 


local  club.  Subsequently  setting  out  on  his 
own,  Mr.  Eckstine  worked  in  Buffalo  before 
moving  on  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Detroit, 
and  then  Chicago,  where  he  received  his 
first  big  break — the  chance  to  join  the  Earl 
Hines  band.  It  was  with  Hines  that  Billy 
Eckstine  had  his  first  million-selling  record, 
"Jelly  Jelly,"  in  1939.  Having  traveled 
around  the  country  with  the  Hines  band, 
Mr.  Eckstine  once  more  set  out  on  his  own 
in  the  early  1940s  and  soon  formed  his  own 
band.  The  nucleus  of  that  band  is  legen- 
dary, including  such  artists  as  Dizzy  Gilles- 
pie, Miles  Davis,  Roy  Eldridge,  Fats  Navar- 
ro, Charlie  Parker,  Gene  Ammons,  Frank 
Wess,  Leo  Parker,  Art  Blakey,  and  Connie 
Wainwright.  The  team  of  arrangers  in- 
cluded Tadd  Dameron  and  Jerry  Valentine, 
and  his  female  vocalist  was  Sarah  Vaughan. 
The  band  explored  new  ground,  becoming 
a  harbinger  of  the  new  bebop  style.  In 
1948,  with  the  ensemble  disbanded,  Mr. 
Eckstine  concentrated  on  his  solo  career. 
During  the  1950s  he  won  virtually  every 
poll  as  the  premier  singer  of  the  day,  gar- 
nering a  series  of  gold  records  that  included 
"Fools  Rush  In,"  "I  Apologize,"  "Everything 
I  Have  is  Yours,"  "Caravan,"  "Prisoner  of 
Love,"  and  "Cottage  for  Sale."  He  broke 
attendance  records  at  the  most  prestigious 
concert  halls  of  the  day — including  Car- 
negie Hall  and  the  Paramount  Theater  in 
New  York — and  became  an  international 
concert  attraction  with  a  legion  of  followers. 
Through  the  intervening  years,  Billy 
Eckstine  has  performed  regularly  in  night- 
clubs, theaters,  and  concert  halls  around 
the  world.  In  1976  he  teamed  with  his  old 
friend  Quincy  Jones  for  their  first  collabora- 
tive venture  on  the  A&M  label,  an  album 


entitled  The  Best  Thing,  which  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Herb  Alpert  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  Jones. 


Mercer  Kennedy  Ellington 

Composer,  ar- 
ranger, trumpet 
player,  and  band 
manager  Mercer 
Kennedy  El- 
lington is  dedi- 
cated to  main- 
taining the  luster 
of  his  father's 
image.  Mercer 
began  his  associa- 
tion with  The  Duke  Ellington  Orchestra 
when  he  was  eight  years  old;  he  was  serving 
as  band  manager  and  trumpet  player  with 
the  orchestra  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  in  May  1974.  Over  the  years  he  has 
been  involved  in  every  phase  of  the  music 
industry,  including  a  stint  as  a  disc  jockey  at 
WLIB  Radio  in  New  York  and  as  arranger/ 
producer  for  Delia  Reese's  hit  recording, 
"Bill  Bailey."  In  addition  to  continuing  the 
tradition  of  America's  classic  music,  Mercer 
Ellington  has  brought  to  it  fresh  and  indi- 


vidual accents  by  reaching  out  to  young 
musicians  eager  to  be  part  of  the  Ellington 
legacy.  The  success  of  this  format  is  de- 
monstrated in  the  album  Digital  Duke, 
which  received  the  1988  Grammy  award  for 
Best  Jazz  Instrumental  Album.  The  orches- 
tra's annual  European  tour  includes  a 
Scandinavian  Battle  of  the  Bands,  a  unique 
and  popular  jazz  event.  The  orchestra  has 
performed  extensively  in  this  country, 
including  a  performance  at  the  Super  Bowl 
in  New  Orleans.  The  Ellington  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mercer  Ellington, 
recently  performed  nightly  for  a  five-month 
run  of  Sophisticated  Ladies  in  Atlantic  City. 
After  completing  a  tour  to  Japan  and  a 
number  of  other  performances  abroad, 
Mercer  Ellington  recorded  some  unknown 
Duke  Ellington  tunes,  which  he  uncovered 
while  preparing  the  Ellington  archives  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 


wmA 


Christopher  Hollyday 

g^  Born  in  1970, 

^  Ik  Christopher 

Hollyday  was 
raised  in  Nor- 
4^^,  ^&*»  wood,  Massa- 

chusetts, the  son 
of  Richard  Holly- 
day, a  salesman 
and  avid  bebop 
listener.  Chris- 
topher began 
playing  saxophone  at  age  nine  and  by 
fourteen  had  not  only  learned  most  of 
Charlie  Parker's  solos  by  heart,  but  also 
made  his  professional  performance  debut. 
A  year  later,  in  1985,  he  recorded  Treaty,  his 
first  album  as  a  leader  on  his  own  Jazzbeat 
label,  followed  in  1986  by  Oh,  Brother!, 
which  featured  his  brother  Richard  on 
trumpet.  By  May  1988,  Christopher  Holly- 
day recorded  Reverence  with  Cedar  Walton, 
Ron  Carter,  and  Billy  Higgins,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  he  headlined  a  weeklong  en- 
gagement at  the  Village  Vanguard  in  Man- 
hattan, becoming,  at  that  time,  the  young- 
est leader  to  perform  there.  In  1989  Mr. 
Hollyday  made  his  major  label  debut  on 
Novus/RCA  Records  with  an  album  entitled 
Christopher  Hollyday,  a  salute  to  the  music  of 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Charlie  Parker,  and  Jackie 
McLean.  That  same  year  he  toured  as  a 
featured  soloist  on  trumpeter  Maynard 
Ferguson's  "60th  Birthday  Tour."  In  1990 
Mr.  Hollyday  followed  up  the  success  of  his 
first  Novus/RCA  recording  with  the  release 
of  his  second  album  for  the  label,  On  Course, 
for  which  he  wrote  eight  original  composi- 
tions, among  them  "No  Second  Quarter," 
"Lady  Street,"  and  "West  Side  Winds." 


Freddie  Hubbard 

Trumpeter 
Freddie  Hubbard 
has  spent  much 
of  his  life  making 
people  happy 
with  his  music. 
The  youngest  of 
six  children  in  a 
musical  family, 
Frederick  De- 
wayne  Hubbard 
was  born  and  raised  in  Indianapolis.  He 
began  his  musical  studies  in  junior  high 
school  on  a  tonette,  then  moved  on  to  E-flat 
horn,  trombone,  tuba,  French  horn,  and 
finally,  trumpet.  He  turned  down  a  French 


horn  scholarship  from  Indiana  Central 
College  to  attend  Jordan  College,  where  he 
could  concentrate  on  the  trumpet.  Mr. 
Hubbard  subsequently  left  that  school  to 
perform  in  local  clubs  before  relocating  to 
New  York.  With  the  help  of  Miles  Davis,  he 
signed  a  contract  with  Blue  Note  Records, 
recording  under  his  own  name  and  as  a 
sideman.  During  that  time  he  also  appeared 
on  two  releases  generally  regarded  as  turn- 
ing points  in  jazz — John  Coltrane's  Ascen- 
sion and  Ornette  Coleman's  Free  Jazz.  Mr. 
Hubbard  then  moved  to  the  Impulse  label 
and  recorded  The  Body  and  the  Soul,  followed 
by  a  move  to  Atlantic  Records,  where  he 
recorded  several  albums  and  Sing  Me  a 
Song  of  Songmy,  Ilhan  Mimaroglu's  anti-war 
concept  record.  Throughout  the  1960s  he 
drew  critical  praise  and  attracted  a  large 
and  loyal  following,  but  it  wasn't  until  he 
signed  with  CTI  Records  in  the  early  1970s 
and  released  Red  Clay  that  Freddie  Hubbard 
became  a  superstar  at  the  forefront  of  the 
"crossover"  movement.  First  Light  followed 
shortly  thereafter  and  earned  a  Grammy 
award.  After  signing  with  Columbia  Rec- 
ords in  1974,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  able  to 
continue  experimenting  with  various  com- 
binations of  jazz,  rock,  R&B,  and  elec- 
tronics, in  such  albums  as  High  Energy, 
Liquid  Love,  Windjammer,  and  Bundle  of  Joy. 
His  other  Columbia  albums  include  Super 
Blue,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  1977 
VSOP  tour  with  Herbie  Hancock,  Ron 
Carter,  Wayne  Shorter,  and  Tony  Williams, 
Love  Connection,  and  Skagly.  In  more  recent 
years,  he  has  been  named  best  trumpet 
player  in  the  world  in  the  Down  Beat  Read- 
ers Poll  and  has  performed  throughout  the 
world,  including  tours  to  Japan  and 
Europe.  In  1987  he  made  two  tours  of 
Europe  in  two  widely  disparate  contexts:  a 
"Tribute  to  Satchmo,"  in  which  Mr.  Hub- 
bard joined  forces  with  a  number  of 
mainstream  players  in  a  re-examination  of 
the  music  of  Louis  Armstrong;  and  a  "Tri- 
bute to  John  Coltrane,"  in  which  he  per- 
formed Coltrane's  music  with  McCoy  Tyner 
and  Elvin  Jones.  Also  that  year  he  elec- 
trified a  huge  audience  at  the  Dizzy  Gilles- 
pie Birthday  Party  concert  at  Wolf  Trap  in  a 
set  with  Latin  performers  Flora  Purim, 
Airto,  and  Dave  Valentin.  The  following 
year  brought  a  performance  at  Alice  Tully 
Hall  of  a  concerto  written  for  him  by 
Charles  Schwartz.  Freddie  Hubbard's  recent 
recordings  for  Blue  Note  include  Life  Flight 
and  Times  Are  Changing. 


Phyllis  Hyman 

Through  record- 
ings and  dynamic 
live  perform- 
ances, Phyllis 
Hyman  is  a 
vocalist  who 
displays  the  kind 
of  musical  matur- 
^ffflflk  Ea        ity  and  growth 

fhc^m    WL     ^at  come  from 
mr^jjr^av  m     nearly  fifteen 

years  as  a  successful  performer.  Born  in 
Philadelphia  and  raised  in  Pittsburgh,  she 
sang  in  school  and  was  a  member  of  the 
All-City  Choir  before  embarking  on  her 
professional  career  in  1971.  Ms.  Hyman 
traveled  with  a  number  of  different  Top  40 
and  R&B  bands,  finally  settling  in  Miami, 
where  she  formed  her  own  group,  the  P/H 
Factor.  Moving  to  New  York  at  the  end  of 
1975,  she  began  establishing  herself  among 
the  local  entertainment  community  and, 
during  a  club  appearance,  caught  the 
attention  of  musician/producer  Norman 
Connors.  She  recorded  three  songs  for  Mr. 
Connors'  successful  You  Are  My  Starship 
album,  including  "Betcha  By  Golly  Wow," 
which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  her  repertory.  In  1977  Buddha 
Records  released  Ms.  Hyman's  debut 
album,  which  featured  the  hits  "Losing 
You,  Losing  You"  and  "I  Don't  Wanna  Love 
You."  During  her  five  years  with  Arista 
Records,  she  expanded  her  intenational 
audience  with  such  albums  as  Somewhere  in 
My  Lifetime,  You  Know  How  to  Love  Me,  Can't 
We  Fall  in  Love  Again? ,  and  Goddess  of  Love. 
She  also  demonstrated  her  songwriting 
talents  with  cuts  on  several  of  these  record- 
ings. During  this  period  she  also  appeared 
as  guest  vocalist  on  albums  by  Pharaoh 
Sanders  and  McCoy  Tyner  and  performed 
on  the  soundtracks  of  several  films.  During 
the  last  twelve  years,  Ms.  Hyman  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  schedule  of  live  perform- 
ances. She  starred  on  Broadway  in  Sophisti- 
cated Ladies,  the  widely  acclaimed  tribute  to 
Duke  Ellington,  and  has  played  an  average 
of  120  concert  dates  per  year  at  clubs,  col- 
leges, and  venues  in  Atlantic  City  and  Lake 
Tahoe.  A  popular  entertainer  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  Ms.  Hyman  has  appeared  on 
numerous  international  television  specials. 
Her  American  film  and  television  credits 
include  Barry  Manilow's  CBS  special  Swing 
Street,  Spike  Lee's  School  Daze ,  in  which  she 
performed  "Be  One,"  and  The  Kill  Reflex.  In 
1986  she  signed  with  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Records  and  recorded  Living  All 


Alone,  an  album  that  included  two  R&B 
hits:  the  title  cut  and  "Old  Friend."  Her 
most  recent  recording,  Prime  of  My  Life,  was 
the  first  album  released  under  Philadelphia 
International's  distribution  pact  with  Zoo 
Entertainment  and  includes  the  songs 
"Walk  Away,"  "Meet  Me  on  the  Moon,"  and 
"Don't  Wanna  Change  the  World." 


Marlon  Jordan 

Trumpeter 
Marlon  Jordan 
was  born  August 
21,  1970,  the 
youngest  of 
seven  children  of 
avant-garde  jazz 
musician  Edward 
"Kidd"  Jordan 
and  Edvidge 
Jordan.  Like 
Wynton  Marsalis,  Marlon  Jordan  grew  up 
in  the  fertile  world  of  Crescent  City  jazz 
and  came  from  one  of  its  leading  musical 
families;  Marlon's  siblings  include  flutist 
Kent  Jordan  and  violinist  Rachel  Jordan. 
Other  musicians,  among  them  Wynton 
Marsalis  and  Terence  Blanchard,  could 
often  be  found  at  the  Jordan  house,  practic- 
ing with  Kent  or  taking  lessons  from  Ed- 
ward, a  professor  of  music  at  Southern 
University  in  New  Orleans.  As  a  child, 
Marlon  Jordan  started  out  playing 
saxophone,  violin,  and  drums,  finally  settl- 
ing on  the  trumpet  in  fourth  grade.  His 
musical  education  continued  along  the 
well-established  route  of  NOCCA  (New 
Orleans  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts), 
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private  lessons,  constant  performances  in 
the  streets  and  nightclubs  of  New  Orleans, 
solo  classical  performances  wiht  the  New 
Orleans  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  summer 
camp  sessions.  By  the  time  he  signed  on 
with  Columbia  Records,  he  had  already 
recorded  as  a  sideman  in  two  different 
settings:  on  Essence,  his  brother  Kent's  latest 
Columbia  album  and  on  Debenge-Debenge , 
an  avant-garde  recording  by  trumpeter 
Dennis  Gonzalez  on  the  Silkheart  label. 
Marlon  Jordan  has  recorded  two  albums 
for  Columbia.  His  label  debut,  entitled  For 
You  Only,  was  greeted  with  tremendous 
acclaim  upon  its  release  in  March  1990. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Jordan  and  his  quintet 
went  on  tour,  joining  Wynton  Marsalis, 
Miles  Davis,  and  George  Benson  as  a  head- 
lining act  in  a  series  of  JVC  Festival  dates  in 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  other  cities.  The  quin- 
tet, which  also  includes  drummer  Troy 
Davis,  bassist  Tarus  Mateen,  pianist  Peter 
Martin,  and  tenor  saxophonist  Tim  War- 
field,  also  performed  in  some  of  the  coun- 
try's top  jazz  clubs,  including  the  Blue  Note 
and  the  Ritz,  and  in  venues  as  diverse  as 
New  York's  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  Bingham- 
ton  University.  Mr.  Jordan's  second  album 
with  his  quintet,  entitled  Learsons  Return, 
pays  tribute  to  Wynton  Marsalis,  taking  its 
title  from  his  middle  name.  The  recording 
was  produced  by  Delfeayo  Marsalis,  who 
also  composed  two  songs  for  the  album. 
During  1991  Mr.  Jordan  will  participate  in 
the  "Young  Lions"  tour,  joining  Marcus 
Roberts,  Roy  Hargrove,  and  other  young 
jazz  artists  in  performance  at  larger  venues. 


Cleo  Laine 

One  of  the  most 
celebrated  sing- 
ers of  our  time, 
Cleo  Laine  is  the 
only  singer  ever 
to  receive 
Grammy  nomina- 
tions in  the 
Female  Popular, 
Classical,  and 
Jazz  categories. 
Ms.  Laine  began  her  musical  career  in  the 
early  1950s  in  her  native  England,  where 
she  toured  extensively  with  the  Dankworth 
Seven,  which  later  evolved  into  the  John 
Dankworth  Big  Band.  In  1958  she  married 
Mr.  Dankworth,  strengthening  their  bond 
as  personal  and  professional  collaborators. 
An  equally  adept  actress,  Ms.  Laine  has 
numerous  theater  credits,  including  Flesh  to 


a  Tiger,  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Valmouth, 
Women  of  Troy,  and  the  title  role  in  Hedda 
Gabler.  Her  appearances  in  the  musical 
theater  include  the  longest  running  profes- 
sional production  of  Showboat,  which  ran  in 
London's  West  End  from  1970  to  1972;  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Colette,  A  Little  Night  Music, 
and  The  Merry  Widow.  She  also  starred  in  the 
Houston  Ballet's  production  of  Lady  in 
Waiting,  an  original  opera/ballet  composed 
by  John  Dankworth,  Benny  Green,  and  J. 
Renault-Williams.  A  featured  performer  on 
the  classic  British  television  show  "That 
Was  the  Week  That  Was,"  Cleo  Laine  has 
appeared  in  more  than  twenty  international 
television  specials,  including  "Evening  at 
Pops"  and  "Cleo  Laine:  Live  at  Wolftrap." 
The  year  1986  can  perhaps  serve  as  the 
most  illustrious  example  of  Cleo  Laine's 
versatility.  In  that  year  she  bacame  the  only 
British  singer  ever  to  win  a  Grammy  for 
Best  Jazz  Vocal  Performance,  for  Cleo  at 
Carnegie:  The  10th  Anniversary  Concert.  She 
also  starred  on  Broadway  in  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood,  which  earned  her  a  Theatre 
World  Award,  as  well  as  Tony  and  Drama 
Desk  nominations  for  Best  Actress  in  a 
Musical.  Among  Ms.  Laine's  honors  are  a 
doctor  of  music  degree  from  Boston's 
Berklee  School  of  Music,  an  O.B.E. 
awarded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  being 
named,  along  with  her  husband,  the  Variety 
Club's  "Show  Business  Personality  of  the 
Year."  The  new  decade  has  already  brought 
further  honors,  with  a  Presidential  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Recording  Merchandis- 
ers (NARM),  and  a  nomination  for  Best 
Lead  Performance  in  Into  the  Woods  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Drama  Critics  Organization. 
Ms.  Laine's  country  home  north  of  London 
houses  and  hosts  the  Wavendon  Allmusic 
Plan,  a  not-for-profit,  comprehensive  teach- 
ing and  performing  arts  complex  situated 
in  a  former  stable.  Her  most  recent  album 
for  RCA  Victor,  Woman  to  Woman,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  songs  with  words  and  music  written 
solely  by  women.  With  upcoming  recording 
projects  and  nearly  constant  international 
touring,  Cleo  Laine  continues  to  prove  that 
there  are  more  surprises  in  her  amazingly 
diverse  career. 


Marcus  Roberts 

Pianist  Marcus 
Roberts  was  born 
Marthaniel 
Roberts  in 
Jacksonville, 
Florida.  Blind 
since  the  age  of 
four,  he  had  his 
first  taste  of 
traditional  music 
from  the  church, 
where  his  mother  was  a  gospel  singer. 
Recognizing  his  love  of  music,  his  parents 
bought  him  a  piano,  on  which  he  began 
formal  training  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Nine 
years  of  classical  piano  studies  followed, 
including  four  years  as  a  music  major  at 
Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee, 
where  he  studied  with  Leonidus  Lipovetsky. 
Aspiring  to  a  career  in  jazz,  Mr.  Roberts 
won  several  local  competitions  before  being 
invited  by  Wynton  Marsalis  to  replace  the 
departing  Kenny  Kirkland  in  the  Marsalis 
band  in  1985.  Mr.  Roberts  maintained  a 
busy  touring  and  recording  schedule  with 
the  band  for  six  years,  during  which  time 
he  appeared  on  the  albums/  Mood,  Marsalis 
Standard  Time  Volume  I,  Love  at  Blues  Alley, 
The  Majesty  of  the  Blues,  and  Crescent  City 
Christmas  Card.  In  November  1987  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  first  Thelonious  Monk 
International  Jazz  Competition.  Since 
leaving  the  Marsalis  band  last  summer, 
Marcus  Roberts  has  toured  with  his  own 
group,  performed  on  a  solo  piano  tour,  and 
recorded  an  album  with  his  quintet  (Chris 
Thomas,  bass;  Maurice  Carnes,  drums; 
Scotty  Barnhard,  trumpet;  and  Herb  Har- 


ris, tenor  sax).  Mr.  Roberts  has  made  two 
albums  as  a  leader  for  RCA/Novus:  The 
Truth  Is  Spoken  Here  and  Deep  in  the  Shed.  His 
third  and  latest  RCA/Novus  recording,  a 
solo  album  entitled  Alone  with  Three  Giants, 
traces  the  historical  progression  of,  and 
similarities  among,  three  "complete"  com- 
poser/pianist immortals:  Jelly  Roll  Morton, 
Duke  Ellington,  and  Thelonious  Monk. 


Jimmy  Smith 

Jimmy  Smith's 
name  is  synony- 
mous with  the 
jazz  organ.  Born 
James  Oscar 
Smith  in  Norris- 
town,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1928, 
he  became  in- 
terested in  music 
•     at  age  seven 
when  he  began  playing  the  piano.  At  nine 
he  won  first  prize  on  a  Major  Bowes 
Amateur  Hour  show.  In  the  late  1930s  he 
played  on  a  Philadelphia  radio  show;  in 
1942  he  performed  in  a  song-and-dance  act 
with  his  father,  a  piano  player  who  loved  to 
buck  dance,  a  form  of  tap  dance.  Following 
a  stint  in  the  Navy,  Jimmy  Smith  returned 
to  Norristown  in  1947  and  continued  play- 
ing piano  in  clubs,  ending  up  in  Philadel- 
phia. Since  the  1950s,  when  he  switched 
from  piano  to  organ,  Jimmy  Smith  has 
made  a  unique  and  striking  impact  on  jazz 
by  maximizing  the  organ's  orchestral  qual- 
ities. No  one  has  so  dominated  any  instru- 
ment in  jazz  as  much  as  Mr.  Smith  has.  His 
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first  album,  TV**?  Champ,  was  released  by 
Blue  Note  in  1956.  The  acknowledged 
master  of  the  Hammond  B-3  organ,  Jimmy 
Smith  now  has  more  than  one  hundred 
albums  to  his  credit,  five  of  them  gold  (Walk 
on  the  Wild  Side,  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Wool/7,  Got  My  Mojo  Working,  The  Sermon, 
and  Midnight  Special)  and  one  a  Grammy 
award-winner  (The  Cat).  His  music  has  been 
featured  in  two  films:  Jo  Jo  Dancer,  Your  Life 
is  Calling  and  Get  Yourself  A  College  Girl. 

Mel  Torme 

In  his  more  then 
sixty  years  as  a 
professional 
entertainer,  Mel 
Torme  has  won 
acclaim  as  a 
singer,  composer, 
drummer,  TV 
talk  show  host, 
musical  arranger, 
dramatic  actor, 
TV  producer,  vaudeville  performer,  and 
author.  His  unique  status  has  been  recog- 
nized with  two  Grammy  awards  as  Best 
Male  Jazz  Vocalist,  thirteen  Grammy  nomi- 
nations, an  Emmy  nomination,  and  regu- 
larly sold-out  performances  at  the  nation's 
leading  concert  halls.  Mr.  Torme  has  written 
a  number  of  best-selling  books  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  profiles  on  ABC-TV's 
20120  and  CBS's  Sunday  Morning.  A  fre- 
quent performer  at  the  White  House  dur- 
ing three  presidencies,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  to  open 
the  1990  Summer  Pops  Series  at  the  Barbi- 
can Center.  Born  in  Chicago  in  1925,  Mel 
Torme  worked  in  vaudeville  and  on  radio 
as  a  child,  was  a  big  band  drummer  and 
arranger  in  his  teens,  appeared  in  several 
movie  musicals  in  the  1940s,  and  sang  and 
recorded  with  the  vocal  group  the  Mel- 
Tones  early  in  his  career.  After  serving  in 
the  Army,  he  signed  with  Musicraft  Records 
in  1946  and  began  his  association  with 
Artie  Shaw.  That  same  year  he  co-wrote 
(with  Bob  Wells)  one  of  his  greatest  hits, 
"The  Christmas  Song,"  which  has  been 
recorded  some  five  hundred  times.  During 
the  1950s  Mr.  Torme  took  over  The  Perry 
Como  Show  with  Peggy  Lee,  hosted  his  own 
television  talk  show,  earned  an  Emmy 
nomination  as  Best  Supporting  Actor  for  a 
Playhouse  90  episode,  and  continued  to 
tour,  record,  and  make  movies.  He  went  on 
to  write  special  material  for  CBS's  Judy 
Garland  Show  in  the  1960s  and  wrote  a 


best-selling  book,  "The  Other  Side  of  the 
Rainbow,"  about  his  experiences.  He  also 
wrote  for  and  acted  in  several  dramatic 
television  series,  including  Run  for  Your  Life, 
The  Virginian,  and  The  Bold  Ones.  The  1970s 
brought  opportunities  to  produce  television 
specials  and  a  series.  At  the  same  time,  Mel 
Torme  was  enjoying  even  greater  triumphs 
in  his  performing  career.  An  annual  head- 
liner  in  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City  and  at 
renowned  clubs  and  concert  halls  nation- 
wide, he  has  appeared  with  and  conducted 
many  symphony  orchestras  and  continues 
to  write  books  and  make  acclaimed  record- 
ings. In  1980  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  show  business  with  sold-out 
performances  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and 
Carnegie  Hall;  the  week  of  October  27th 
was  proclaimed  Mel  Torme  Week  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  In  October 
1983  Mr.  Torme  and  his  close  friend  George 
Shearing  played  an  unprecedented  five 
days  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  in  London  to 
rave  reviews.  The  two  performers  have 
collaborated  on  many  projects,  including 
two  Grammy-winning  recordings  and  a 
performance  with  John  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  taped  for  PBS's 
"Evening  at  Pops"  series  in  1986. 

Stanley  Turrentine 

Born  April  5, 
1945,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Stanley 
Turrentine, 
known  as  the 
master  of  tenor 
saxophone  soul, 
came  from  a 
musical  family. 
He  cites  his 
father,  Thomas 
Turrentine,  who  played  tenor  sax  and 
clarinet  with  the  legendary  Savoy  Sultans, 
as  a  primary  influence.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, Stanley  Turrentine  left  high  school  to 
perform  on  the  road  with  the  band  of  blues 
singer/guitarist  Lowell  Fulson,  then  di- 
rected by  Ray  Charles.  During  1953-54  he 
played  in  the  Cleveland-based  ensemble  led 
by  bop  composer/arranger  Tadd  Dameron, 
and  in  1954  he  replaced  the  famed  John 
Coltrane  in  alto  saxophonist  Earl  Bostic's 
big  band.  Following  a  stint  in  the  158th 
Army  Band,  Mr.  Turrentine  moved  to  New 
York,  where  he  came  to  prominence  in 
1959  as  a  member  of  Max  Roach's  group. 
In  1960,  after  recording  the  album  Midnight 
Special  with  Jimmy  Smith,  he  recorded  Look 
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Out,  his  first  album  as  a  leader.  Mr.  Turren- 
tine  subsequently  formed  a  trio  with  his 
wife,  organist  Shirley  Scott;  they  toured 
and  recorded  together  for  eleven  years  and 
can  be  heard  on  such  albums  as  Soul  Shoutin 
and  Blue  Flame,  both  in  the  Prestige  catalog. 
During  that  period  Mr.  Turrentine  con- 
tinued recording  in  configurations  other 
than  the  trio  with  Shirley  Scott,  including 
more  albums  with  Jimmy  Smith  (among 
them  Back  at  the.  Chicken  Shack  and  Prayer 
Meeting)  and,  on  the  Blue  Note  label,  an 
album  entitled  joyride ,  which  was  arranged 
and  conducted  by  Oliver  Nelson  and  in- 
cluded Herbie  Hancock,  Kenny  Burrell, 
and  Grady  Tate  in  the  back-up  band.  Stan- 
ley Turrentine's  popular  recognition  was 
boosted  during  the  early  1970s  when  he 
recorded  a  series  of  successful  albums  for 
CTI,  particularly  Sugar,  which  featured 
Freddie  Hubbard,  Ron  Carter,  and  George 
Benson.  After  joining  Fantasy  Records  in 
1974,  Mr.  Turrentine  recorded  Pieces  of 
Dreams,  In  the  Pocket,  and  Have  You  Ever  Seen 
the  Rain?  for  the  label.  Moving  more 
squarely  into  the  jazz/fusion  field,  he  co- 
produced  his  next  effort,  Everybody  Come  on 
Out,  in  1976.  The  Man  with  the  Sad  Face, 
released  later  that  year,  marked  the  first 
Turrentine-produced  album  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Night  Wings,  West  Side  Highway, 
What  About  You! ,  and  Use  the  Stairs,  his  final 
album  for  Fantasy.  On  the  Elektra/Asylum 
label,  Mr.  Turrentine  has  recorded  Betcha, 
Inflation,  Tender  Togetherness,  and  Home 
Again.  He  "returned  to  his  roots"  with  the 
release  of  Straight  Ahead  and  in  1987  re- 
corded Wonderland,  an  album  of  music  by 
Stevie  Wonder. 


Mark  Whitfield 

Guitarist  and 
composer  Mark 
Whitfield  was 
born  in  Syosset, 
Long  Island, 
New  York.  He 
began  playing 
classical  bass  in 
his  school  orches- 
tra at  the  age  of 
seven  and  lis- 
tened to  the  music  of  such  big  band  greats 
as  Duke  Ellington  and  Count  Basie.  Self- 
taught  on  the  guitar,  Mr.  Whitfield  had  the 
opportunity  to  perform  on  the  instrument 
when  his  family  relocated  to  Seattle  and  he 
became  guitarist  in  the  school  orchestra. 
During  his  high  school  years  he  won  first 
prize  at  two  jazz  competitions  sponsored  by 
Boston's  Berklee  School  of  Music.  Sub- 
sequently offered  a  full  scholarship  to  the 
school,  Mr.  Whitfield  began  his  studies 
there  in  1983,  playing  occasional  dates  in 
and  around  the  campus.  After  graduating 
in  1987,  he  returned  to  New  York  to  pursue 
his  musical  career,  appearing  with  a 
number  of  local  groups  on  the  New  York 
jazz  circuit.  Eventually  he  became  guitarist 
for  Brother  Jack  McDuff's  combo,  the 
group  that  once  included  George  Benson. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Benson  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  younger  guitarist,  eventually  introduc- 
ing him  to  Tommy  LiPuma,  Vice-President 
of  A&R  for  Progressive  Music  at  Warner 
Bros.  This  led  to  Mark  Whitfield's  exclusive 
contract  with  Warner  Bros.  Records  and  his 
debut  album,  The  Marksman.  The  album 


features  six  original  Whitfield  compositions, 
including  the  title  track,  "Medger  Evers' 
Blues,"  and  "Little  Digi's  Strut,"  plus  rendi- 
tions of  "In  a  Sentimental  Mood"  and  three 
other  perennials. 


Nancy  Wilson 

Nancy  Wilson 
began  her  musi- 
cal career  when 
she  was  barely 
out  of  her  teens. 
In  the  more  than 
thirty  years 
since,  she  has 
recorded  more 
than  fifty  albums, 
received  consis- 
tent critical  acclaim,  and  influenced  count- 
less other  singers.  Born  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  Nancy  Wilson  was  raised  in  Colum- 
bus, where  her  father  introduced  her  to  the 
music  of  such  diverse  performers  as  Billy 
Eckstine,  Louis  Jordan,  Ruth  Brown, 
LaVern  Baker,  Nat  King  Cole,  Jimmy  Rush- 
ing, and  Little  Jimmy  Scott.  As  a  youngster, 
she  sang  in  local  choirs  and  dance  bands, 
then  began  her  professional  career  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  She  attended  Central  State 
College  while  performing  in  local  Colum- 
bus clubs,  deciding  in  1956  to  pursue  a 
musical  career  full-time.  Joining  the  Rusty 
Bryant  Band  that  same  year,  she  met  the 
late  Julian  "Cannonball"  Adderly,  who  was 
to  be  a  major  influence  in  helping  launch 
her  career.  Three  years  later  Ms.  Wilson 
moved  to  New  York.  While  filling  in  at  a 
local  nightclub,  she  impressed  Adderly's 
manager,  John  Levy,  thus  beginning  a 
relationship  that  has  lasted  more  than 
thirty  years.  At  that  time,  she  also  sang  with 
pianist  Ray  Bryant  in  a  demo  session  featur- 


ing the  song  that  has  become  one  of  her 
classics,  "Guess  Who  I  Saw  Today."  A  con- 
tract with  Capitol  Records  followed,  along 
with  the  hit  songs  "Tell  Me  the  Truth"  and 
"How  Glad  I  Am,"  a  1964  Grammy  winner. 
Ms.  Wilson  recorded  more  than  forty  al- 
bums for  the  label,  ranging  from  1962's 
historic  Nancy  Wilson/Cannonball  Adderly 
Quintet  set  to  a  series  of  albums  in  the 
1970s,  such  as  All  in  Love  is  Fair,  Come  Get  to 
This,  Music  on  my  Mind,  and  Take  My  Love.  In 
1981  she  recorded  one  album  (At  My  Best) 
for  the  independent  ASI  label  before  initiat- 
ing her  ongoing  relationship  with  Japanese 
audiences  via  a  series  of  records  for 
Japanese-based  labels,  including  What's 
New,  Your  Eyes,  I'll  Be  a  Song,  and  Godsend. 
Her  debut  U.S.  Columbia  release  in  1984, 
The  Two  of  Us,  teamed  Ms.  Wilson  with 
Ramsey  Lewis,  and  was  followed  by  Keep  You 
Satisfied.  Among  Nancy  Wilson's  other 
achievements  are  a  1975  Emmy  for  The 
Nancy  Wilson  Show  on  NBC,  the  NAACP 
Image  Award  in  1986,  and  two  additional 
Grammy  nominations.  Winner  of  the  1983 
Tokyo  Song  Festival,  she  was  presented  the 
"Global  Entertainer  of  the  Year"  award  by 
the  World  Conference  of  Mayors  in  1986. 
She  is  involved  in  various  charities  and 
community  services,  including  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Center  for  Social  Change,  The 
National  Urban  Coalition,  and  The  Warwick 
Foundation.  During  the  1970s  Nancy  Wil- 
son acted  in  numerous  television  shows, 
including  /  Spy,  Hawaii  5-0,  and  Police  Story. 
A  television  special  featuring  Ms.  Wilson  in 
concert  aired  in  1989;  she  has  also  appeared 
on  such  programs  as  The  Arsenio  Hall  Show, 
The  Lou  Rawls  Parade  of  Stars,  The  Tonight 
Show,  and  The  Phil  Donahue  Show  and  hosted 
Red  Hot  &  Cool,  a  late-night  syndicated 
show.  Her  most  recent  albums,  on  the 
Epic/Sony  label,  include  Forbidden  Lover, 
Nancy  Now!,  and  A  Lady  with  a  Song. 
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Receive  a  1992  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1992. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1992  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31, 1992. 
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Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 
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If  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately. . . 
you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 

An  incredible  selection  of  the  newest,  top  name 
men's  and  women's  clothing,  accessories  and  shoes. 
Unique  gifts.  Terrific  children's  clothing  and  furniture  too. 
All  at  the  great  everyday  savings  that  make  us  famous. 
You  haven't  seen  affordable  until  you've  seen  Cohoes! 
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COHOES 


Cohoes  &  CohoesKids,  Cohoes,  NY. 
A  quick  &  easy  trip  from  the  Berkshires 
on  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end. 
Phone  (518)  237-0524.  Use  the  new  CohoesCard, 
MasterCard,  VISA,  American  Express, 
cash  or  personal  check. 


i       Mon-Fri  10-9 

\        Sat  10-6  and 

|  I    Sun  12-5  with 

extended 

August  hours 


eat  Italian  artist 
1  work  in  oils. 


M  AND 
IN  ITALY 


PASTENE 


BRAND 


PURE     ITALIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 


3  LITERS 
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And  they're  not  alone.  Because  everyone  knows  imported 

Pastene  Olive  Oil  helps  turn  meals  into  masterpieces. 

So  support  the  arts  and  stock  up  with  Pastene. 

Pastene  Wine  and  Food,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
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